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‘The building regulations « .. for public clementa 
school ten ato conetrurtiony fe. (0. 
ull oguations for mrondary school sed eB 
uilding regulations nd pupil 
‘eacher centres; . - roles as to construction, 
Ga 9806.) fo, Lond. 1007 
Violoria and Albert Marcum (Art division) Report of 
the “eommifen ot, eamungement (Apia 
20th July, 1008.) [Cd 4380.) fo, Lond. 1008 
Ropor oth Departmental Commie othe Slee 
‘fuseum dl the Geologioat Museum, (Part 
“fo. Lol, 1012 
Boano or Tapx—Report of tho London ‘Tate 
Drageh e101. (Cd. S072) fo, Lond. 1OLL 
Toca, Goveiour Boxue—Report of the dopart- 
Mental commie appointed «to rg Into 
fnachinery and. englnvering statis at Poor Law 
Tattutions [CA 450%) {6 Lon 1000 
Minutes uf evkenco taken hy tho departesental Cone 
nities on machinery and engineering sails nt Poor 
Taw. Inatitutioas with appendices and index, 


Cs fo. Lond 1005 
ops dopatmantal Comoro 








sponted « » « to 
Inquire and report. with regard to tho ‘uss of 
Intorcepting teapn in howe drains. fo, Lond, 1012 
fouxs—-Copy at memoranda by Professor 
TA. 1.1 Church . ."- concerning the treatment of 
Aecayed stonework in the Chapter House, West: 
minster Abbey (Cd. 1889, fo, Lori, 1008 
‘Memorandum [vill] on frescoes tn tho Houses of Pati 
ent (by Prof A. H. Chore]. [Cd 9080.) 
fo, Land, 1000 
Pony al apicton feted orth a 
Copy * of 7 we for 
Tisha of an Toatitation to be Kacwn an Tho 
Brith School wt Romo” thier with 
copy of the deat of ths Chart pple fr. 
fo, Land, 1012 
ille—Housing of the working clams.” A bil to 
‘provide for the better application and enforcement 
BL the. Hounng of the Working Clasane Acta, te, 

















ju geo, fo, Land. 1011 
Sdlet Comite ReprteReport on the Royal 
‘Scottiah Museum (Extension) Bill, together with the 
Figrtioe of the Committe and Mlautes of 
ividenon. fo, Lond. 1912 


‘Report of the Seloct Committee on Public Oficer Sites 


esi) fl ke fe Ue 
rcllancns Papers—Reoports from His Mujoiy's 
Matter” shroud showing the yveme 


fopted in certain foreign countriea for the 
tion of ancient monuments, Miscellaneous, 





ce Se ce 
eaptarecontparie di 
(Goatees ire, Ho. Parle. 


cade, 

urtittr (X}Monament commer devs ik 

tultolr ed votes dala Chai, rue Jean-Goujon. 

io, Pare na 

GURIXTE (CORNELIUS)—Die Benkunat "Konstan 

opele U7 progr) Heft fo, Bela (1013) 

OSMAN (PIERRE} “Tiare deoratit de Thome doll in 
de la publique ou quatsitme sla. 3 Sere 

fo, Par (1012 

HAUPT (ALBRECHT)—Palatarcitektur ‘von ‘Ober. 

Halon und Toeeann vom XIIL bis XVIII. Jubrhan- 

ders.” Bologns, Ferra, Moons, incon, Cremona, 

Pevis, Bree, Bergamo, “Sailod, Tort, 

proyreie| 16, Bein 19h 
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'HUDSON (ALERED A.)—he law of building, 
Tega iejpaing contcln See at 


JONES (INIGO)—[Facsitnile of Inigo Jones’ aketeh book, 
‘A lithograph.) ido. Lond 1833} 
JOURNAL—Lor Salons d'Architocture. Soo. des Artisten 
frangala So. Nationalo des Beaux-Arts. 1012 
0, Paris 1012, 
‘The town planing review... Joural of the 
‘Departament of Civio ‘ai the School of 
‘Aratiteoture of the University of Liverpool. Ed, 
Uy. Abercrombie and others. (Ln progress) 1O11— 
KEYSSNER (GUSTAV}—Dss Gobladedor Universitit in 
‘Jena, fo, Leip (1911) 
KLOPFER (PAUL)—Von Palladio bis Schinkel,” Bine 
characteriati der Baukunst des laasiziamas, 
Baalingen a. N. 1911 
VARCHITECTURE ET LA DECORATION FRAN. 
‘GAISES AUX XVILI- EY XIX*SIECLES—Douxiéme 
iri, fo, Paris (1011) 
LAURIE (A. P.)—Tho materials of the painter's oraft in 
rope and Hyp! from sale tine to the ond of 
tho KVITth century, with some account of their 


‘preparation and use, 
Ho, Lond. and Edinbargh 1910 
LETHABY (W. R.)—Architooture. An introduction to 
tho history atid theory of the art of building, 
Bo, Lond, (1012) 
LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY —Sewoor o¥ AncitnorvnE 
ho Liverpool architectaral sketch book. Ed. 
©, H. Rolly.” Vol. i, fo, Liverpool 101} 
MARTIN. (CAMILLE)—La renaissance en Franco, 
‘iarebitecture ot la déeoration. » Premire sire. 
fo, Pacis (1012) 
art roman on France. Larohitesture ot la dteorn- 
tion. Douxtinae nétie, fo. Paris (1911) 
MICHEL (ANDRE)}—Histoire de art. Dopitiy lox 
oslo erp chien ja’ non jour.” Home IV 


‘80. Pacis 1011 
NICHOLSON )_and SPOONER, 
(CHARLES)—Recent English eoclesiastioal robe 
tecture, fo. Lond. (1011]" 
NODET (VICTOR) —I tise do Brow. 80. Paria (10111 
NOLEN (JOHN)—Replanning small ition. Six typical 
studies, ‘80, Now York 1913, 
PANNIER (JACQUES)—Salomon de Brome : un archi 
tecte fraugnis au commoncement dit XVII" sit} 
‘80, Paris 1911 
PARIS—Koorx Naniowat pes Buavx-Ants—Concoura 
Rougevin ot Godebanf. Suppliment, de. (1002— 











oid) 16, Pari 101] 
PEDDIE (ROBERT ALEXANDER)—Ntional i: 
‘raphion: a denriptive eatalogue of the works wl 
‘the books ulilshd in each contry 
o. Lond, 1912 
PHILLAPRS (LISLE MARCH)~tho works of man. 
fo, Lond 1011, 


PLAWAT () and ROMLER (B}}—to tyla oul XY. 

ecuell do" motifs chols Warchteotare wu XVII" 

dlicle, Palais, chtenux, monumenta publica 

pout (Ante RINOS coaches 

R i ‘The construction of 
lsc pent 

to. Now Haven and Lond. 1921 

RICCI (CORRADO)—Baroque architeoture and seulpture 

in Tialy. 4, Land, 1012 








SARTIAUX (HELIN)—yies mary di, cae 
Pensame, Prine, Mile, ion 
Hidrapols ‘o. Pasis 011 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ROMAN 
STUDIES—Journal of Roman Stuies, 
[Uhm progress] 80. Lond, 1011~ 
STONE (HERBERT)—The timbers of commerce anil 
their identification. ‘So, Load. 1 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


{Y SQUARE CLUT—Amerisan comptitions, 1908. Com- 
Fila and ed. hy Adin Penetet Lacey.” Vol. 
io. [Philadelphia Bes. 1900 
THOMAS (P. INIGO}—Keyatanoe of 


TURNER (SYDNEY G.}—Publio health law &e, 
So, Lond. 1011 


VACQUIER (J,)—Les vioux Witels do Paria. (= sie, 
‘To faubourg Saint Honoré. -Décorations extérieuros 
et intérioures. Tome premier, {o, Paris 1012 
VITRY (PAUL)—Wotels ¢t maisons do In renaisance 
frangnise, Recueil do documents aur Tarchitecture 
Poe ge AV, NYT licks. el Bie greg 
raison fo, Pati (1013) 


tr 

WALES AND MONMOUTHSHTTREE—Rorst,Connaston 
fax Anctext Moxeansre—Secendrepect «for 
the yeur ending Sint Deoetiee foie 08) 


. Lond, YL 
"Third. report. « < for tho year ending Ast ‘December 
1914, fo, Lond, 1912 
WALTERS (HH. B,)—Tho art of the Romans 
‘Lond, (1011) 
Toran: Vourwes, 77 


MAPS ~ PURCHASED, 


PAWIS—Nvavitmo plan do Pari, « «par Ate YALL 
Delagrive «+ « 1787.. [Reproduction, ¥ abe. 

fo, Paris L108), 

Pion en perspective le villo de Pari ela quelle eat 

font To rogno de Charles 1X. Grave apes une 

Inplierio eungervée dana THe do Ville (te 

prestnetion, Vshents] fo, Pars (1008) 

Pari ca Enviro [91675] par Jour de Rocho- 
fort. [tteprtaction, 9 shots, with tox.) 

fo. Parle (1008) 

Ta sill, if, univerité do Paris, e. (very 1551), par 

‘Olivier Truschot et Germain’ Hoyau.” [Reproduc. 

tion # sheets with text] fo, Pat 1008 

Plan dela ville te Parke =. par Maite, 808, [1e- 
practi, 6 she, wih ext a ie.) 

1. Pari (1908) 

Plan do Paros par Jo Se Bullet «ITH ta 

preiction, i act, with text] fo, Paria 1008 

vers 1690. Phan dit "Amoi" (Re. 

production, 1 sheet} {on Paris (108) 

Pan’ de a ville, ese pe Vie» « « UBLE, (Meprodue 

‘ton, Pah) ‘o. Pare 108 

ed, tert et faabontzs oe Pars, 

“ko. Matic Meena, i, 11D, [epredvetion, 












































1 soot.) fo. Baris 1008 
an de Pars vers 1590, par Goorger Braun {Hepro- 
‘duction, 1 ubeot) fo, Paria (1008), 


Latetle Bir par Tuequen Combo, 1082 Tepe 
iwtone i thet ih exh] fo Pat (108) 


‘Toran: Mars, BI SHRErs. 


THE LOAN LIBRARY, 


PRESENTED. 

“COUNTRY LIFE," LID. the pablisher—Suere 
‘Glons)—‘Th first and chief grounder of architecture, 

fe. A fnoalmnile of the fret (1569) edition with ant 
introduction hy Lawrence Weaver. fo, Lond. 1012 
JONES (CHARLI) L1,,tho publabery Jonna 


Mara. al "the. "he mosern 
ot Rute bangs fo Lands 110 
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SRAGER (5. HURST) Fulow—Canterbury Cathedral. 
[The Tourist Quthedrat Series.) Bo. Lewd. (1012) 
WARREN (EDWARD) Fellow—Hirroner (J. J.)—Les 
fantiqités inédite do T'Attique, contenant Tek reates 
architecture d'Eleusis, de Rhaninas, de Sunium 
fot de Thorlewy, par InSoeidté dex Dilettanti 
fraduit de Vanglais, augmenté de notes et de 
essina, fo, Paris I 











Toran; Vous, 





PURCHASED, 
BELTRAMI (LUCA)—'Tho church of Sia, Maria dello 
Gracie in Milan, and the Laxt Suppee by Loonards 
[Ser 1'Jtaia, Monwientatin} ‘So, Milas 10) 
DERLAM (A.)—Triento,  [Ser, L'Vatia Monwmentat: 
‘So. Milan 1011 
REVILACQUIALAAISE (A,j—Asti miedioevale, (Sor, 
Latin Monumentale 80. Milan 1911 
BLOMPIELD (REGINALD)—A story of French archi: 
‘woturo from the reign of Charles VIAL till the death 
of Mucatin. 2 voli Jao, Lond. 1911 
CAROTTE (G,)—Il duomo di Siena, (Ser. J/ Talia Monus 
ental) $80, Milan 1910. 
CUBITT (HORACE)—Building in Landon. A trvntlvo 
‘on the law and practice affecting the erection and 































maintenance of buildings in them With, 
sec chapters» «. (on| the coat of building. work in 
id Arounit London, by H, Je Lanning, nd, ‘The 
valuation, develop rating of Landon 
So, Lond. 191 

alia. Monwmientates| 
‘Bo. Milan 1011 
GARDNER ( ih ronwork of the 
XVIdh atid XVETLL ceatucion, An historical and 
‘oat account of the development of entero 
nnitheratt “ho Lemdl (AOL 1] 
GOVONE (G,)—S, Pietro 0 Ml Vatioano, [Ser Je Talin 
Monumental) So. Milan 110, 





GROMORT (G,)—Cholx d'éMmonte empruntin & Torche 
Twalitre classique et doanant dew exemple connus de 








renin te oro a. Pare 1007 
JERROLD (WALTER)—itighwaye and lyyways ia 
‘Midilewox . =. with iustentions hy Hugh Thomson. 

ho. Land. 1900 


LASTEYRIE (ROBERT DE)—Larehitecture re 
tay Fanon pun romano, series, ser 
seloppermen. So Tari 1012 

LeTHABE' WW. A)—Aritecture, An intretction to 
the hatory an thaory ofthe wet of buling. 

‘i Lon, (1013) 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL—Sunvay or Tan 
Yak Aik. The parish of 8, onthe Pik, 

inn Melde Inte by the fin 

the TaC20,ba the 

ctoral of Greater 

eed ta 
co, 

to! a 1018 








(Page L) Lincoln 
Miblshing committe represen 
{immitte forthe Survey of the 


Tandon, 
MACER'S. DILAPIDATIONS—Law 
Burnaly Howes. Sth el. 






Felon Pan by Tua” Waterhouse 

i sicher 1912 

MARANGONT (L.)—Basiion di 8. Barco i” Veetia, 
Ser, 1 Tella Monumental 

MILHURN (WILLIAM). de 


‘construction. 

MONTEVERDI (A.}—Tl duomo di Cremona, it batéitero 
il tarsane (Ser. 1'aia Monumental) 

‘Sa, Bilan 1011 

MONTE (D. SANTO}—Como, Part 1. (Ser, 1/Mtalia 

‘Mon So, Milan 1010 


venentae 
OKEY (IHOMAS}—The sory of Avinon 
‘0. Lond. 1911 


c 





RP. 192 
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PHILLAPPS (LISLE MARCH)—The works uf man, 
sia a So. Land. 1011 
PICCO. (FRANCESOO)—Torino, [Ser L'Falia, Monn 
rmeley an Oh 
Veroelli. (See, 1'Maio Monumental.) Bo. Milan 1910 
POGGI (G,)—L'Rgliso de §. Marin del Fiore & Florenc, 
[Ser: L'Malia Monumentate ‘3. Milan 1011 
POLLFTLO (—)}—II castollo di Milano, (Ser. 121i 
‘Monwmendal.} 0, Milan 10) 
‘The Carthnsian, monastery. of Pavia, (Ser. Z'Halia 
“Monvoentate.| 80, Milan 101 
‘Th cathedral of Milan, 2nd ei. (Ser. L'Ialia Mons 
wwentale) 80, Milan 1911 
POWER (CYRIL E.)—English medimyal architecture. 
ve ieee es hand 10d 
RICCI (CORRADO)—Baroqua architecture and sculpture 
jn Lialy. “to. Lond. 112 


RICHARDBON (A, E.) & GILL (C, LOVETT) —London, 
HARIRON 6), LL MED oa 
eee ih 28 A ent 

penitecbvep eg nee 
oe nw of ys gaa: Les Leh tue politi: 
iano lg 

Bo lt ici 

Ee 
sis ict ee 
haa “vse St, ny 

ie ‘Bo. Lond. 1911 

‘nieon ipa ah oe 

RON (OLIN Tm wry of a 





SIMPSON (F. 
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‘TAYLOR, (F, NOEL}—Small water su 


actin iralae othe methods of 
Fea igr beeper ge ra 
‘analon, esate, a 
er 0, Lond, (1913) 
‘THOMPSON (A. HAMILTON) —Mlitry arbhitecre in 
luring the Middle Ayes, is Lond. re 


‘asland 
UBEREALLT (PJM San Petionio’ di 
L'lalia Moninentle 
‘Tho Ducal Palace of Venice. (Ser. 


Iwate) 
VILLARD (U. MONNERET DE}—Aosta, 





‘Monumentale.| So. Milan 191 
Le chieso i Roma, Parla 1 and 2 (Ser. 1/alia 
Monumental) 86. Milan 1910 

1 Battistero ¢ lo hiese Romanieho di Firouza. (Ser. 
T'Hatia Monumental. 80, Milan 1910, 
WALDRAM (PERCY J.)—The principles of structural 


see ea ion eee 
mation. ‘$0. Lond. (1912) 

wad nau cm wie 
ee ee reese 
ee 
Seta 

wa oe ee 
“ eat 
PA viescttive slaksge oh the ettaons ID ‘Bediee 
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WEAVER (LAWRENCE) nn connry hours 
today to band, 10 
‘ie hows an ite equipment. Ao: Land 1043 

X Koda Mia Appia. (Ser, 2 7talin Monumentate) 
SoM 1010 


‘Toran: Vouwnns, 60, 


THE ARTHUR CATES COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Presented by Mra, Arthur Cates, 


Pane 1. 
ITALY (i). 
AMALP1—eneral view of the town. 
‘Views of tho Marina. sheotn 
ASSIST—Cirvxcite)—San Frandonco : view of the church 
from the lower plasen ; Detal of doorway ; Lower 
shar iter vige | Manunent oth bo-ealed 
‘Qusen of ype . 
Sua Maris della Minerva t view of facade, 
BAIA—Views of the "Tenipla of eon 
snd the “Temple of Vea” 
BENEVENTO—Cathodral: detail of bromo, entrance 











BOLOGNA—General viow of the town, 
Pinssa 8. Domenico, 





+: view of portico, 

‘Torro degli Asinell) tnd the Torro det Gacinoull 
Monument of Rolandino Passagier, 

‘Caan di Hispannio (A. Mengoni, Architect); Interior of 


Bevilacqua : view of exterior; Detail of door: 
"way. 


Palhsto Far vew of eourtyan 
Pia Plein ew fer, 
Cuncins—$"" Domenico: chapa ot 8 Domenico ; 
‘Tomb of 8. Domunioo ; ‘Tomb of Alessandro’ at 
Sco haere sew of pte 
oni ew of angle window, 
Bi Stclano view of inter, 
BRESCIA—S, Maria del Miracoll: detal of conta! porch 
‘of facade, Seis oe 


‘CARRI—Viown of tho town, 2 abouts, 
‘Natiral rock aro 
Viow of Capei from Sorrento, 
— of Monte Solaro. 
—— of the coat near Capel, : 
CAPUAAmphithenteo at Sia, Maria dh Copia: vow 
terior. 
COMO—Cathedeal: west root and 


art of facile of 
owt of lo Gao tate Voc (i that) 
of las Comno‘tat te Yow (i'n 
VERIEAIRA—Cathedral: tain faa; Deal fia: 


Detail of porch, 
Case: dol Diamant s two views of exterior, 
Castello Vecchio: two views of oxterion, 


Falneso Soerat: detail ef'main doorway ; Detail ol 
Th 


Lure of fees, 

FIESOLEVinw of the town from tho Plaeenoe rod 
Roman theatt {view of lateror, 

FLORENCIViows of the town 8 shot, 
‘View of tho Pitt palace nd the Bebolt gardens, 
Ungaia del Tanai view shurwiag the neclpbare 
Museo Nazionale; Staton of Mercury by! Giovanni da 


Bologna, 

Palazan del Podesta (Bargello): exterior. 

Palarto Pundoltin : exterior. 

Palazzo Veechio: two views of exterior; end views of 
‘the Togala deg Ua 

Cnoncime—Cathodeal:” viow of cast end 
slat nt vo view rm the south 

ptstery ‘nerior looking dowawands, show 
{ng the pavement; Detail of broave doar on the ast 


Pare chapel inteir of porto, 
Py ‘he 


+ ineror of the Capella del Peng 
Interior of li oe as a 


Sa Mito al tes trae view 





(exterior); 








ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY ay 


GENOA—Garmmxt, Views—Views of tho town and bar- RAVENNA—Mausoleum of Galla Placdia : Interior. 
‘pour from the west: of the railway sation and Tomb of Theedorie. 








harbour. ‘(Cuvncnzs—S. 

‘Sraeers—Via Assarotti: view of the streot (1882). ‘2 sheets. "View of nave and apse. 
Mort see othe mee ak 

eee een | oe 

Vea OOS een reme tae, eee 

Cee ee oem eater vera panes 
a pn a 

cattle rear evi say sweet 


Patscas, Horses, Acc—Palarzo dell Universita: tho Yan of a 


‘tales 
pte ime rece View fn the garters, View tf Rome from the 
Vila Pallariadiews in the ground (2 sheet) exterior @ aber) 
Mowatt Status of Christopher Colymbes, (ni) AQ¥EOCE—Aas 

Ree Mitteogios Dateien sw; View oferjan  ABCIES asp Garaware—Anch of Constantine, 
gamut iw fae View oles nteral, Arch of Titus. Dalle of wulpeare, 





terior 
ISCHTA—Viaw of the east, Cirewcuns—Basilion of Constantine, Two views 
MILAN-—Plan of the eity (engraving). Gest, Chuceh of the ; view of 
‘Area della Pace. 3 ‘The Pantheon, —View of 
Gillesia Vittorio Emanuele = view of interior. 8. Clerooute.—View of nave and altar. 
Orpaiale Maggiore, view of facade, 'S Giovanni in Fonte = 
Chuncitse—Cathedral view of west cod from the south; 8. Giovanni in Laterano :” view of 
‘View from the south-west; View of eaxt end from the View of 
Sie sas wd lone Me, View of mare 
APLES—1 town (engraving). larcane 
‘Panoramic view of the town and boy. Sia, Maria 
Panoramic view from San Martino. Sta. Maris 
love gateway of Alonso di Arana, Sex Bare in tetra 
‘Caatel Nuovo «a fone 3 
Gatlin Unterto slew of inter, ( San Martine at Month: 'view of into, . 
eo Nasional interioe of sculpture gallery (Cre, ‘Paolo fuori le Murs: view of thw cloister; Views 
‘and oman 7 Statue of Veuus (Venus of nave; Detail of high altar, Two views, 
Galipyga 2 iow St. Peter's, Views af exterior; View from the N.B. 
Palaean Reale ; eniteanes gates; Grand atalroar. View cf ibe Weat Ends Cupela a neo tom ue rt 
‘San Carlo theatre : view of interior. of the nave ; View of main front: View of the Piazza 
La Cortona di: interioe ; View Views of interior (5 sheets); Monument of Urban 
‘ol the corte and laters ; Detail of cloister VIIL by Lorenzo 
of: detail of altar. 8. Pietro im Vincoll: detail of towb of Julius 11, 
PADUA—Eq statue of Kraamo ila Nari (Gatta- — Fouvws—Roman Forum. Relief trom the balustrade 
ta), by Donatello, ‘of the Rostra in the Roman foram ; View sboseing 
‘Temple of Satara, the Tabulacium and Tower of thi 
‘Capitol —Phooss Column, Arch of Septimiva Sovaru», 
fc. Claman of Poca dad Tezple of Saturn View 





Prams df Toru 

Fara di = ow at night showing iluminated 
Statin baths lew of wall feantain. 

Street of Tom ‘Trxcris—Temple of Antoninus and Prosioa. 

View of bakery with mill, "Temple of Vesta. 





‘Viias—Villa Medici > view from the terrace. 
ral, (Reminder of Catalogue in eauret of preparation.) 
‘Tora: Puorocnarss, 201; Exoxarnras, 3. 
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T, M. RICKMAN BEQUEST. 


ADAM (ROBEWT)—Reuln othe palace of the Emperor 
Diosletian at Spalnteo ia Dalmatia, &e 

Hand 1764 

AIKIX (EDMUND)—An way on the Dorie Onder of 








‘Arehiteoture, &, fo. Lond, 1810 
ALLASON (THOMAS)—Pioturesque views of the ‘anti. 
ities of Po, in Yo. Lond. 1819 


AnCIUHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRETAIN 
ee eaikna [lettottin, Beal, 
topography. I [edfordahir, Berkshire, 
Wuakinghomsbin, " Oxtondshite, Huntingonsite, 
Sulfolk-and Canbrsdgenbire.) 

ho Oxford and Lond, 1848-1855 

[HELI, (EHOMAS)—An ey onthe original progres of 
Goihle architecture, with reference. to the ancient 
‘tory and present state of tho rea of mic archi 
tecture tn Ilan, fe, 


So, Dublin, 1829) 
BOND (FRANCIS)—Screens and galleries in, 
arch ‘0, Lod 


shares, , Lal 18 
BOUET (G)}—1/Fyin do Germigny oct te Benalien: 
ous Lavhon{Bxtaieu Datin Monwea 

Caen 1908 
BRINDLEY. (WILLIAM) aod WEATHERLEY (We 
SAMUEL) Anke epulchral monuments. 
fom yet cna fran th eon peo 
town to tho en of the eighteenth ontur 
to, Land, 1851 
[BRITISH SCHOOL, OF AKoHLROLOGY IN. HOVE 
AND BOVPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT-lash 
dat toh by We Mt Pade Bite, do, La, 1007 
iphuon al Tru elo by WM Pers Pete with 
Xhapiors by J: Garrow Danan. 4, Lot, 1900 
MnATfON JON) An histor wed architect my 
ebating to Redelie Church, Beto, ke. 
Lond 1913 
Graphical and Uerary trations of Posh Aby, 
‘itehire ; with eraldical and genealogical notiows 
Ue the Beckton ar 
BROWN GUCHARD)-—ie peinepln of racial pete 
yeshivens stove art ade rules for shadowing 
Tale sient ul painting. 4, Lond, 1815 
COX {F, CHARLES) “Camtervury, «historical an topo. 
iaphen cant of the cy.” 8 La, (1s) 
DELAUARDETTE (Go¥)--Les mines te Posintn on 
Ponlonin, atic vile dela Grane Crt, e, 
fo. Land, 1840 
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glories of a Coronation, and long may our beloved Patron George V. live to wear 

tho crown, placed upon his hoad amidst so much rejoicing, und surrounded by so much 
pomp and splendour! Such un occasion naturally gives great opportunities to the architect 
‘and decorator, and I think we may congratulate ourselves upon the fine results achieved in 
many cases. Tt is, no doubt, to be regretted that more use was not made of our services; and 
that, when they were called in, our schemes were not more completely carried out, Neverthe- 
loss, the best results along the great processional route, and elsewhere, were produced 
undoubtedly—as might have been expected—by our noble selyes and not by the commercial 
firms too often in evidence. It would bo invidions to mention individual cases, but T should 
like to place it on record that the most effective, pleasing, and characteristic of the many great 
efforts to adorn our streets und buildings were those produced by architects. ‘The only case 
of misplaced architectural genius thut J noticed was the unnexe to Wostminster Abbey, erected 
*in the Gothie style" at large expense. Surely the culminating point of the great pro- 
cession along an otherwise gaily decorated route should have been something better than 
1 mere plaster sham?—supposed, no doubt, to be in harmony with the Abbey, but really « 
very poor compliment to it. One would have thought fine marquee in gold and gorgeons 
colours surrounded by Venetian masts cs flags, banners, and pennants much more suit- 
uble to the occasion than an impertinent imitation Gothic building, 

Glosely bound up with this same subject is the unfortunate impasre connected with the 
completion of the great processional road through St. James's Park. This road is in itself a 
fine thing, but how it came about that it hus no proper opening into Trafalgar Square is quite 
incomprehensible, and, I fear, is another illustration of the hopeless manner in which our 
public improvements are invariably mismanaged. In this esse « processional road starts 
from a palace, and leaves off, if you please, with a flourish of trumpets behind « row of houses 
which practically block its further progress. And when the houses have been dodged, further 
progress is effectually harted by an underground convenience! should have thought that the 
possibility of getting properly and effectively into ‘Trafalgar Square would have been the first 
thing to consider by those responsible for the scheme, instead of the Inst, and it now looks, T 
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fear, practically impossible ever to make a really good finish towards the Square without spend- 
ing a further huge sum of money, which might have been avoided if the scheme had been pro- 
perly thought out from the first, by all three of the large public bodies really interested in the 
acheme, instead of by one alone, which one went to work apparently without any regard to 
the other two until the last moment, when, alas, it was too late. Architects are unfortunately 
too often forced, by the neur-sighted policy of their employers, into designing incomplete 
schemes of this sort, and get all the blame for so doing, whereas they of course can only do as 
they are bid, on the land at their disposal. 

‘This brings us once more face to face with the fact that there really should be one 
authority responsible for the whole of London, and not several as at present. London with its 
seven millions of people is as important and probably as difficult to govern as many a European 
country; and instead of its City Corporation, its London County Council, and its two dozen or 
so of Borough Councils, with the Office of Works and the Woods and Forests thrown in, one 
would have thought that ut least one Minister of the Crown—aided perhaps by a committee cf 
experts—would have found work enough very profitably to engage his time, in looking after 
London, and seeing that its affairs were properly managed. 

Mr. Waterhouse last session read us a most interesting paper on this subject, but I fear 
his suggestion of a Chief Architect acting with the architect from each Borough Council would 
probably cause friction and confusion, and Iwould much prefer to take, say, H.M. First Com- 
missicnor of Works, and—after divesting him of many of the duties he now performs—make 
him responsible for the proper domestic government of London. He should, of course, have 
1 gocd deal of power, and some knowledge and taste. There are, I assure you, grave reasons 
for somo change even from an architectural standpoint ; take, for example, our street improvo- 
ments. Most cf us can remember when Piccadilly Circus was improved—into a hopeless 
muddle—and it is now proposed again to alter it, and make it very much whut some of us in 
this Institute suggested at the time! But this, of course, now can only be done at a very 
much greater cost. Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road are euch wide thoroughfares, 
but both hepelessly laid out from a town-planning point of view. Kingsway is quite out of 
scale with its neighbourhood, and bas, as I told you once before, two ends at one end, and no 
proper end at all at the other! ‘The alterations at the Marble Arch have perhaps relieved tho 
traffic ut speilt the appearance of the place, and the slice of Green Park that was thrown 
into the read by Hyde Park Corner has done no good whutever—though T believe it was done 
to ploase the police—and the ordinary rules of the road are not in force now at this spot, 
which will lead before long, I feel sure, to some horrible accident. 

If we go a little further back still, what a great opportunity was missed when the land 
behind the Albert Hall was dealt with! This is now covered largely by public buildings, and yot 
none of them look well placed, neither do they tell as 4 gronp, us might have been the cago 
hhad the land been properly laid out, as it certainly would have been in any other country but 
ours, This all shows that such work should net be left to amateur Committees ot Corpora- 
tions, driven this way and that, first by one consideration and then by another, but should be 
in the hands, as I have suggested, of, say, a Minister of the Crown, who should advise, control, 
‘nd direct the various authorities now responsible for the government of London, and see that 
they worked together, and for the good of London as a whole, and that their various schemes 
and plans formed part of a comprehensive whole, arranged with due regard to the future. 

Surely some general scheme for the improvement and development of London in the 
future should be at once got out, and might be taken in hand by the ‘suggested Minister? In 
Rome we were recently shown a plan which is to be carried out during the next twenty years, 
and all the property so required has been scheduled and the price fixed, and any improvements 
on it can cnly be made at the owner's risk, knowing that it may be wanted at any time during 
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the next twenty years. We, however, do not appear to realise the importance of a comprehen- 
sive scheme, and the only people who do know, to some extent, that the public really likes 
well laid out and well designed buildings ure those who ran Exhibitions such as the White 
City, Whon will our Corporations learn the same lesson, and realise the fact thut there is 
money in it too? 

‘Take w concrete example which has been’ exercising some of us a good deal lately, 
the Corporation of London Bridges Bill. This Bill was promoted by the Corporation of 
London and has now become an Act of Parliament, and provides for rebuilding Southwark 
Bridge, und for building a new bridge to be called St, Paul's Bridge close to it. Now we all 
know that the traffic in the City is already about as congested as it well ean be, so whut it will 
bo like when fresh streams of traflic are created flowing to and from these two great now 
bridges, heaven only knows! It would seem a wiser policy te try rather to coux traffic away 
from the heart of the City insteud of into it, particularly ay the enormous cost of land tends 
vary much to prevent improvements there being carried out on any very comprehensive seale, 
But the City has money to spend on bridges, so spend it it must, and in the City precincts, too, 
quite regardless of whether it might not be far better to go to work either higher up or even 
lower down the river. A Minister of the Crown might help us here, 

Ono last word on St. Paul's Bridge. This Institute has for years been ugitating, as you 

know, for proper architectural consideration for this bridge from the outset, and the Corpora- 
tion turned a deaf ear to us. Parliament, howover, came to our help and at tho eleventh hour 
three well-knoyn architects were culled in to advise tho Corporation. ‘This was what we had 
hoon working for all along, and I think we should congratulate ourselves on having got what wo 
‘usked for in the end, ‘That some of us may have been disappointed at the form the advieo 
tcok is not the point. ‘Tho lay-out received architectural consideration before the Corporation 
got its Bill; and now wo can only devoutly hope that if both bridges ure gono on with, the 
Corporation will take such steps as will insure the designs of these two great bridges being 
1s fino ab it i possible to make them, 
I should like to explain, however, the reason why we architects seem to be somewhat 
divided on the subject of St. Paul's Bridge, The ronson is that there are two very different 
ways of looking ut the subject; the first may bo said to bo the aspect of the bridge itsolf, and 
tho second the aspoct from the bridge. Unfortunately it is not easy to combine the two, 
‘and henco some of us took the view that the first thing to consider—apart from the great traffic 
problom—vas what we saw from the bridge, and others what we saw when we looked at the 
bridge itself, Doctors are allowed to differ, 60 I must claim for our profession the samo pri 
leg... If not too late, however, 1 should like even now to suggest that Southwark Bridge 
ight be robuilt first so. that we may see what effect it has upon the trafic. This course 
wonld have the further advantage of preventing the river and its vast floating traffic from being 
obstructed by works to two bridges so close together at the sume time, 

T have already suggested that my proposed new Authority might be the First Commis: 
sioner of Works after his present duties had been lightened. ‘hese I would lighten hy very 
lurgely reducing the size and outpnt of the huge architectural mill now ranning under his 
control, This mill turns out work just now of the annual value of £1,195,410, which large 
sum is spent on Palaces, Law Courts, Government Offiees, Schools, Labour Exchanges, 
Museums, Post Offices and Telephone Exchanges, ete., ete., and on the maintenance of similar 
buildings over which the Office of Works has control. 

Now it will be seen that the work turned out is very varied in its nature, but unfortunately 
very uniform in its architectural character, I want to be strictly fair in what I say, but I 
honestly think that the bulk of the work produced by the Oftice of Works is poor from. an 
architectural standpoint. Some of it has been better of late, I admit, but let us take Post 
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Offices as their particular speciality. These may be seen in our towns all over the land, and 
are generally, ss far as I have seen, pretentious and costly and devoid of those good qualities 
essential in really fine work, and their other buildings are very much the same. 

So much for the quality of the work, now for the cost of production. ‘The architectural 
staff which produces this work receives £71,849 per annum, or just about 6} per cent, on the 
outlay, for salaries alone, without any allowance for rent, rates, taxes, pensions, fees to 
specialists, cleaning, lighting, heating, porters, messengers, and various other sundries. 
Five or six years ago the salaries amounted to only about’3} per cent. on the amount expended, 
which was then about £400,000, or one-third of what it is now! Fifteen or sixteen years ago 
only about £250,000 was spent per annum, and the cost of architectural administration was 
only about 2 per cent.! ‘These figures seem to show thut the larger the office is, the more 
expensive it becomes per cent. to administer. 

T maintain therefore that, as the work now produced by the Office of Works is not very good 
and not very cheap, the bulk of it might-with advantage be put out to independent architects 
to be better done at a smaller cost, and so relieve the First Commissioner of Works very 
considerably. This you will see has the advantage of killing two birds with one stone, for 
we thus enable the First Commissioner to do work which we want him to do, and we free him 
from the work which we would much rather he did not do. 

You must not think that I have any particular grudge against the Office of Works, or 
that I am finding fault with the many good friends I have on the architectural staff there, 
for my remarks are direeted against all large public bodies who attempt to do their own archi- 
tecture. ‘The recent Congress at Rome passed # resolution to the effect that “* Architectural 
works intended for the State, Municipalities, or other public bodies should only be entrusted 
to qualified architects after competition or otherwise." It will thus be seen that the archi- 
tects all over the world ure in accord, and in order to further prove the case I have looked 
uup the cost—the quality speaks for itself—of the architectural work produced by. the 
Admiralty and the War Office, Both of these authorities run large architectural departments 
spending in round figures about « million and s half per annom each, the former at a cost of 
about 7 per cent. and the latter about 10 per cent. in salaries alone, and in neither case, of 
course, including the cost of rent, rates, pensions. cleaning, lighting, heating, ete., which, if 
added, would probably raise the cost by about another 1 or 1} per cent. 

I should like to have been able to inelude the London County Council in my list, but I 
can find no published figures on the subject. 1 aru told, however, on good authority, that the 
Architectural Department of this body is ran very economically at present, greatly to the 
credit of the very able gentleman at its bead. When, however, in the course of time he 
retires, 1 venture to predict that no one else will be found with the same capacity for work 
and power of organisation ; consequently confusion will arise, and the cost of production go 
up te something like that in the three other cases I have quoted. And the more this depart- 
ment undertakes now, the greater will be the fall then. For it stands to reason that one man 
‘cannot have time to design all the work produced by-a great office of this nature, and if he 
has not time to do it himself it must be-done by others. He is therefore at the mercy of 
his staff, and if at the merey of his staff why not at the mercy of the outside architect? In 
the ease of the London County Council, their architect is even called the Superintending 
Architect : his duty should therefore clearly be confined to superintending the work, not of 
a staff, for then it becomes his own work, but of those architects who work in London under 
his jurisdiction; and this principle applies equally to the architects of the Office of Works, 
the Admiralty and the War Office, and other large public and municipal offices, for all these 
gentlemen, if they attempt to design any work themselves, must neglect their staff, and if 
they leave it to their staff it must be good, bad, or indifferent, according to the staff, for one 
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‘man even cannot control a stuff, the saluries of which at the Office of Works, for example, 
amount to something like £1400 per week, or perhaps as much as 99 per cent. of our prac- 
tising urchitects pay to their staff during whole year instead of in one week. 

In these days of free trade and buying in the cheapest market, why should public offices 
be given preferential treatment? If there are a number of professional men of high standing 
prepared to accept a recognised scale of fees, why should these huge cormorants receive about 
half as much again as the ordinary rate? Hen-roosts, I know, ore in demand just now, and I 
venture to suggest that, without robbing anyone at all, thousands of pounds might be saved 
annually from the unnecessary expenditure now involved in running these large architectural 
mills, The three whieh T have named, together spend annually in round figures about four 
and @ balf millions on building work at an average cost of ubout 9 per cent., or 44, per cent. 
more than the recognised payment for such work, ‘This equals rather over £200,000 a year 
paid unnecessarily for the privilege of running these departments, Tt may be contended, 
however, that these departments are necessary, us thore are a number of works like painting 
park-railings, mending broken windows, ete., that must be looked after; but » staff of sur- 
vayors could do this very well without mixing up architecture in the matter at all, and this I 
imngine is what was intended when the Office of Works was established. 

My figures may not of course be quite correet—figures never are—and those who under- 
stand them better than Ido may be able to put a much better complexion on them. I ean 
only say that Thaye worked on the official published figures, and these as a rule aro carefully 
and tukingly prepared with « view to their being swallowed by the British taxpayer, and T 
hope I have not much overstated the case. 

Again it rust be only too obvious that a large Government Office is not w likely place for 
the production of various kinds of architectural work either well or cheaply, for the originating, 
generally done by understrappers, and sent up to the higher grades for approval or other= 
wise—a sort of Class of Design—and I huve heard of as inany as nine separate designs having 
been made for ono building before such approval was obtained. In other professions does one 
man profess to be ablo to specialise in all subjects? Are there not landscape painters, und 
portrait painters, and some sculptors who work best in low relief and others in the round? 
‘Do not some lawyers go in for criminal work and others for the Probate and Divoreo? Are 
there not doctors who cut at our insides and others who cut our throats; and even with us, 
some architects do church-work and others domestic work; but these Pablic Offices, aa far as 
Tknow, claim to be able to do everything from # palace to w prison, and no doubt they can, 
‘und equally well too! 

Thave already referred to the Ninth International Congress recontly held at Rome, and 
to the resolution passed there: respecting architectural work intended for the State and 
Municipal Bodies being entrusted to non-official architects only, A number of other resolu- 
tions wore also passed, but perhaps the following are the most interesting, vis. : 

(1) “What the right to use the title of Architect should be reserved to those who have 
obtained it as a result of a proper examination passed aftor an artistic, technical, and scientific 
veducation,"” 

(2) ‘That the title of Architect should be placed in the same rank as the title Master of 
Arts, Doctor of Medicine, etc." 

‘These two resolutions are particularly interesting to us just now, for, as you know, this 
question has been before the Inetitute us long as I can remember, and it may help us to 
know what other architects think‘on the same subject. We, as you know, have been working 
towards theso ends for some time past, und na a preliminary step have created a new class of 
members called Licentistes, nearly two thousand of whom have already joined our ranks. 
With the object, too, of organising the profession—with the sanction of Parliament—into 
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strong, united, disciplined, and protected body, negotiations have been proceeding between 
this Institute and the Society of Architects, it being felt that two Kings in Brentford were 
hurdly necessary, und that together we should be mach more powerful than working 
independently. A number of meetings were held early in the year, us you are aware, and 
the general principles and a number of the details were sutisfactorily agreed upon, Unfor- 
tunately—perhaps through my own fault—we got on rather faster than our legal advisers 
approved of, and we were brought up by finding that we had perhaps exceeded the powers 
‘we possess under our existing Charter and By-laws. This was rather a shock to some of us, 
but as we had gone so far, we felt that, in justice to ourselves and to the Society of Architects, 
we could not do otherwise than make good the mistakes made. Your Council has therefore 
been considering a revised Charter and By-laws which will enable the two bodies to unite 
under terms 1 think advantageous to both parties. ‘This Charter and By-laws will, I hope, 
be very shortly laid before you, aud 1 trust you will pass them, not, of course, without due 
consideration and discussion, but without forgetting what has already taken place. For man; 
reasons it seems to me obvious that the two Societies should unite, but the reason that 
perhaps nppeal most to our only too human natures is the fact that by building up and 
increasing the power and influenco of this Institute we are building up and increasing our 
individual power and influence. For the fact of belonging to powerful body strengthens 
each of us, and makes us more confident when dealing with the many difficulties that abound 
in our multifarious duties. 

Af this Address should happen to be read in the provinces, I hope those interested in the 
good of the profession will endeavour to make as many of their confréres as possible join our 
ranks and go still further help to build np a reully powerful and representative body. Another 
way in which our internal economy might be strengthened would be by a number of our 
Associates who have been Associates for years becoming Fellows. They are, in a number of 
eases, highly qualified an every: way to become Fellows, and 1 hope they will consider the 
advisability. of doing so. 

It is mutter for congrotulation, 1 think, that am architect has bon associated with a 
sculptor in connection with the King Edward Memorial, Tlie ideal method, no doubt, would 
be for one man to do the whole thing, but antil our sculptors take a little more trouble to 
ground themselves in architectural matters, the only course I can see that will insure our 
monuments being sutisfactory is to associate an architect with the sculptor ; the custom hitherto 
too prevalent of laying the sculptor to produce his own so-called architecture, or to get some 
compliant ghost to do it for him, is most unsatisfactory, 

You will be glad to hear that there is now an immediate prospect of something in the 
nature of a British School being established in Rome, such school to embrace architecture, 
painting, senlpture, and archwology. Nothing, however, very definite hus heen settlod, but 
there are prospects thut, aided hy private benefactors, helped by the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and backed up by the Royal Academy, the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors, and ourselves, a school will be shortly opened in Rome. Scholarships connected 
with it will be established, I anticipate, by this Institute with funds lately left us under the 
Jarvis bequest, and I think I am at liberty to say that the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851 will probably also give at least one scholarship each year to architecture, painting, and 
seulpture, so that with students who we hope may be able to nttend this school, either privately 
or encouraged by the universities and sehools about the country, n good school should be got 
together; and in such an appropriate centre for study as Rome, where most of the other 
nations have schools, we British subjects should be able to offer our students the means of 
completing their etndies at a much higher level than has hitherto been the case. For it must 
be remembered that if we architects are to hold up our heads with any degree of success 
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wo must hava something in them, otherwise the public, which is vory quick at finding 
ont impostors, will go back to their old friend the jerry-builder, leaving us to pine in a well 


deserved obscurity. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Str ROBERT HUNTER, K.C.B,, Solicitor tothe 
Post Office, Chairman of the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beaut: 
Mr, President, ladies and gentlemen, I rise to per- 
form a vory pleasing task, that of proposing a vote 
of thanks to your President for the very ablo and 
‘humorous Address to which you have just listened, 
‘Thereisone prominent featurvof that Address which 
you can hardly expect me unreservedly to admire 
at a moment's notice, While I noticed that 
the suggestion that the Government architectural 
‘work should be thrown open was received with very: 
reat approval by this meeting, for very obvious 
reasons, it would scarcely become a humble Civit 
Servant to rejoice over the discharge from their 











prosent offices of a large number of his colleagues. « 


Cortainly the President has given some very re- 
murkablo figures, which, I should think, are well 
‘worthy the notice of tho Treasury, though probably 
that body will be able to give some explanations 
which might possibly put a different aspect upon 
those figures. There is one remark I would like to 
make upon that subject. I petieve the great bulk 
of the work of the Surveyors of tho Office of Works 
consists in supplying post offices, It would ill be- 
‘ome mo in this assembly to ive any opinion upon 
the merits of the external appearance—the eleva 
tions—of our post offices; but I believe no one has 
yyot: suggested that the construction is not very 
‘ound and good ; and Lam sure that those buildings 
are very well adapted for the purposes for which 
they are designed. 

With anothor of the suggestions of your Pre- 
sidont’s Address, I find myself fully in accord. 
Tam sure wo shall be agreed it would be a very 
vuluable thing if some controlling authority could 
control and supervise the execution of new ¥0- 
called improvements in London, Tt always strikes 
me that the great difference between London 
‘and Paris is, that while in London we have many 
very fine buildings, splendid open spaces, and 
many other pieces of the town which are well 
worthy of admiration, there is yet a great absence 





of those broad effects which eatch tho eye at overy 
turn in Paris, and which, certainly tome, give very 
much pleasure, In London, when we do get a 
broad effect of any kind, we da not seem able to 
Koop it. ‘There was one part of London which was 
constructed according to a uniform design : Tmean 
tho whole district from St. James's Park and the 
Duke of York’s Monument, inoluding Regent Streot 
and Portland Place, up to Regent’s Park and the 
surrounding houses, ‘That was of one design ; ancl 
although opinions may differas to whether it repre 
ented a very high style of architeoture, ati it. was 
harmonious and pleasing. Now, however, it is 
neither one thing nor the other, ‘The Govern- 
ment Department which, I beliove, owns most of 
the property in Regent Street has allowed the line 
of buildings to be broken into in a heterogeneous 
way from point to point, and there ix no definite 
general line of architecture, and nothing which 
gtutifies the oye in that respect. And, as the Pro- 
ident Ins said, the Circus which used: to exist at 
the bottom of Regent Stroet is now « space whieh, 
though it cannot be aaid to be “void,” is certainly 
“without form.” OF course, T can see, as anyone 
can see, that there are difficulties, in the City of 
London, in establishing and enforcing ade 
control. ‘Theenormous commercial growth in 
Tondon, and the extraordinary value which land 
in the contre of London attains, of course afforda 
‘ perpetual incentive to put more buildings ona 
xziven site, and to get more money out of the and 
in that way. And that tendency must, in some 
measure, run counter to the desire to carry out a 
uniform harmonious plan. And thera is alto that: 
intense feeling of individualism which has hitherto 
characterised this nation, and to which, to a largo 
extent, we owe our present position in the civilised 
world; this attitude of mind resents any hard and 
fast control by any one Central Authority. Ithink 
mitch consideration must take place before any 
‘London Authority is established for such a control 
as the President suggested ; but, that some such 
control is desirable and wanted we shall all agree 
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‘But Tthink the sovereign remedy for all architec- 
tural ills is the growth of ‘public opinion on the 
subject. Public opinion in favour of anything like 
‘architectural beauty on a large scale is « matter 
of very recent growth. Hitherto, when any 
design hus been discussed, any scheme for laying 
out any new part of a city, or any question in 
which considerations of beauty and symmetry 
come in, the general attitude of the public mind 
towards them has been that it is very nice to hnvo = 
pretty building, to have a nicely designed street, 
Dut if there is a question of money in the way, if it 
‘be a question of costing a little more to do, then all 
considerations of beauty must vanish, and con- 
siderations of finance must rule, 1 think that, 
‘it any rate, some inroad is being made on that 
fosling, ‘There havo been many signs of better 
things Intely ; and amongst others, one may allude 
to the matter which hax been spoken of by 
the President, the recent controversies over St- 
Paul's Bridge, In that case, at all events, whether 
the result -may be altogether satisfactory or not, 
we have hud this fact, that Parliament has directed 
opinion to be taken from the wathetio and artistic 
point of view, and that his been carefully gone 
into, 

Before I sit down, I venture to congratulate 
tho architects of this country on the growing im- 
portance of their profession, It seems to mo that 
of recent years it has been the general tendency 
for porsons to take more interest in getting good 
houses designed for them, and even good offices, 
thn was the case a short time ago, And not only 
is there a greater intorest in the production of in- 
dividual good buildings, but you have the whole 
subject of town planning, which is almost. growth 
of yesterday, attaining already very large propor. 
tions, When you have « Minister of the Crown 
opening a Town Planning Conference with a most 
enthusiastic address, and when you have an Act 
passed expressly the view to promoting town 
planning, and when you see on all sides attempts 
being made to make tho conditions of life little 
hotter than we have been accustomed to in recent 
‘years, to create garden cities and garden suburbs, I 
Teel sure you must all see that the scope of your 
profession is widening, and that you have a very 
great futitre before you. I have been told by pro- 
fessional friends that there has been comparatively 
little work amongst architects lately. One is very 
worry to hear that, and it may be that there has 
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boon some check to building; but I think that in 
the near future, the architeot will be the right-hand 
man of every Local Authority, that he will be called 
to design not only beautiful houses and buildings 
Iyat to lay ont und to plan every collection of human 
dwellings of any magnitude, and that he will co- 
‘operate with the engineer and with the medical 
officer of health, not only in seouring the health of 
the community, but in providing eities and towns 
which will gladden the eye and add to the pleasures 
of life. Such papers as you have heard to-night— 
‘much spirited and suggestive papers—will greatly. 
aid towards the progress of that movement, and 1 
have great pleasure in proposing this vote of thank 
to the President, 

Ma, IRVING K. POND, Prosident of the 
American Institute of Architeots : Mr, President, 
adios and gentlemen, fellow guests and mombers of 
the Council, it was a great honour and pleasure 
for me, on behalf of the sister Institute and of my= 
self, when T was asked to second the resolution of 
thanks for thendmirable Address which your Pre- 
sident his delivered this evening. It has given me 
so much to think of and go much to tall: about, that, 
‘wore Ito follow my own desires, T should keep you 
hoto till too late, and it would not become me to 
outstrip your President. ‘Therefore I shall confine 
myself to one or two of the main points. It isa 
pleasure to speak here, where there is community 
‘of speech as well as community of interest, We 
uve been speaking in Rome, where we did not 
know whether we were understood or not, where we 
‘wore pretty certain we were not nnderstood —where 
even, if the words might be understood, the thought 
‘wasvery well concealed. Listening to this Address 
to-night brings in forcibly upon me that we, the 
mother country, and the child which I represent, 
have nobonly community of speech but community 
of thonglit and ideal; that the same problems which 
yout President has placed before you to-night: con- 
front us also ; that in a great many of our larger 
towns a division of interests and a number of taxing 
bodice make municipal development almost im 
possible, However, that is coming to a solution 
with us, as undoubtedly it will soon with you. ‘The 
thing which appeals to me strongly in your Pre- 
sident’s Address bearsmore directly upon the esta: 
blishment of the British School in Rome, Asin the 
‘axe of the bridges, there may be two points of view: 
the looking af the bridge, and the looking from the 
bridge. In the ease also of the School at Rome 
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there are two points of view, and there may be a 
division of opinion among yourselves—I am pos- 
sibly divided in my own mind—that there is the 
point of looking at the School, and the point of 
looking’ from the School. What is the Schoo! to 
bring you? It seems to mo that you have your 
own traditions, and I cannot blame you for follow- 
ing them: I do blame my own compatriots, 
my own contrires, for being hide-bound, for being 
too closely wnipped up in tradition, for being still 
Virtually in the swaddling-clothes which were 
‘wrupped ubout them as infants, It may be news 
to you, but we are more bound by tradition 
in America in our official architecture than 
‘you are here, What will Rome give you You 
have otitare; you do not have to go far to 
seck culture; you have Oxfond and Cambridge, 
you have the Britiah Museum, you have the 
National Gallery, you have easy access to the 
Continent, where you can pursue your travels 
and your travel atudies. You have not far to go 
for culture. What will the School at Rome bring 
yout ILyou go to Rome to study classical tradi- 
tions, to bring back forms and facta and try to apply 
‘them to your modern life, therein you have failed in 
your School at Rome, If you go to the School at 
Rome ax you would go to the cloister, to allow it 
to mellow your tradition, the School at Rome has 
helped you. ‘That is the tse of the School in Rome 
—if you will take the advice of one who knows 
nothing about it! But the problem hus been 
brought home to us, We also have a School at 
Rome, which was conesived by a former President 
of the American Institute of Architects, to which 
ho gave his life and his fortune ; and therefore, as a 
chikd of the Institute, it does not behove me to 
criticise it, But my advice to the student who 
seeks Rome is not to use Rome as a studio, but to 
use Rome asa ground for the expansion of his ideas. 
And recently the American School of Classical 








Studies has been incorporated with the Academy 
st Rome. Though this did not meet with the ap- 
proval of some of the purely artistic geniuses con- 
neoted therewith, itdoes meet with the approval of 
every manof broad cultare,because whut the student 
wants to determine inRome is not that so many 
buildings were built at such an age, that so maiy 
locks of stone of such w size were used, but rather 
‘shat was the impelling motive which underlay all 
that building. And when a man has understood 
that, and brought hack that principle and idea to 
his home, he hus given that much more, and can 
give that much more to his community. ‘The 
problems of official architecture affect us quite 
aus they affect you. The American Institute of 
Architects was the father of u law. ‘Through ite 
persistent effort « law was enacted which, for a 
‘umber of years, has been in operation, by which 
the principal workof the Government is given out in 
competition to the individual architect. Recently 
that law has been attacked bys new factor in the 
Government, one which seems to attack it in the 
interests of economy, #0 called. They make the 
figures show very beautifully for the departmental 
architecture. But we know that where the indi- 
vidual architect gots hie 6 per cent. for this work, 
itis costing the Government, within ite own depart 
‘ment, something over T} per cent. Of course the 
Government figures do not show that ; but that ia 





the fact notwithstanding, and we have documents « 


to demonstrate it. And we are combating now, in 
our own country, this inrad. This law, which has 
sgiven and is giving to America » higher typo of 
Government architecture than was produced under 
the departmental control, makes me hope that our 
law will not be overturned, and that your desired 
law may be enacted. . 

‘The vote of thanks, being put by Sir Robert 
Hunter, was carried by acclamation, and the 
President briefly responded. 
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REVIEWS, 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE, 
‘The Architecture of the Renaisiance in France. A History: 
‘of the Evolution of the Arte of Building, Decoration, 
nd Garden Dosign under Claasieat  Iniluence, from 


1405 10 1880, By W.HL, Ward, MA. ATLLDA, 2 yoln, 
$0, Lond, 0s. nel. [W\.. Batsford, 94 High Holborn.) 


It is with some diffidence that I have complied with 
the request of the Editor of the Jounxa. to furnish 
im with « notice of this book, since the Author 
Aimsel) énaists Unt L arn, in sone remote faskion, 
reapmsible for ita exiatence, and publicly acknow: 

Iyer in too generous terms, the occasional advice 
have been priviteged to offer him. Well, no. man," 
‘saya Ben Jonson, * isso foolish but may give another 

counsel sometimes,” and it will be counted to me 
for righteousness by my fellove students to have aided, 
in however small a degree, in the accomplishment of 
such a yeork, Seven yoare have passed since Ward 
‘and I fitat discussed tho need of a reasonett history of 
the Architecture of the Renaissance in France, and L 
erauaded him, modeatly dubious of Tix nen fitness, Co 
tindertaks the rank; five years since, my conealercence 
from 4 long illness wan cheered by the reading of the 
frat pile of manuscript. The author has emp 
those years in ailding to, reviving and completing his 
work, anil it now comes Co me ina form so different 
ison with its frst, that 
tha certain critical de- 















Although the refined Neo-Clussicism of the 
French seliools of architecture hus exercised, for 
some Years pant a tend ineraaing iflenes 
nv the work of British, and especially upon that 
‘of Scottish students, it has hitherto been difficult, 
both for students und professors, to obtain any 
clear picture of the historical development of French 
Renalasanco architecture, save by individual re- 
search for which time and material were not always 
‘nt their disposal, Such a picture was nevertheless 
‘cssontial to the propor understanding of the subject. 
‘Tha Renaissance work of France consists, not of « 
euccession of styles, but of pluses in a stylistic 
development, forming a national variant of the 
sent attic revival of which Ttly wan the bith: 
lacs 
"The subject to be depicted was of great extent, 
comprising « period of somo three and a half 
centuries, in which artists were both numerous and 
rolific; ‘but noone could be better equipped than 
fr, Ward for the really tremendous task of analys- 
ing and clamifying the masa of material—enormous 
‘even when typical buildings alone ate considered— 
with which the land of France is sown throughout 
its length and breadth, His command not only of 
‘its language but of that which unlocks the stores of 
fact amassed by the patient German (and recorded 
an tomes of inconceivable dulness), and his scholarly 














hubit of mind, give him o vantage possessed by 
few architests in an enterprig which none but 
‘an architect might adventure with success, 

May I venture here to insist on the importance 
to every architect of « liberal general education 
before he begins his technicalstudies? ‘To put iton 
the baldestGommercil grounds, the time spent by 
4 Young mian at « university is actully profitable 
to him, not merely in respect of ueneral schola 
tut of his subsequent architectural practice, He 
muy, ib is true, at 25 years of age find hinnselt at a 
disadvantage professionally, when. challenged by 
one of Use umn age wh ie thee or fur years ah 
‘of him in technical training; butat $0 leis wlready 
level, und thereafter his wider mental ontlook, his 
better knowledge of comparative litemry and 
Nstrio values, and thot exibiity of bought 
‘which comes from early intellectual gymnastios, 
five him « command of his art and its technics 
hicks quite apart from, and ean neyer be attained 
by, more oxpertence in practical design. 

T take leave to assert that such a book as that 
before me could have been written only by an 
architect who had undergone what ix soso 
culled a “university training,” and the remark 
applies equally to the brilliant work on the same 

ject by Mr. Reginald Blomfield which, in date of 
isait, trouds upon the heels of that of Me. Ward 
‘Tho. ‘two books are singularly: alike in the san 
clarity of their authors’ conclusions, while the 

jet as widely as may be in the handling of their 
premises, 

My own lack of that early mental discipline 1 
uve just extolled must be my excuse for this 
digression ! 1 have ventured to emphasise the 
Iuisic value of the Hurmanities because it i strike 
ingly apparent in the construction of the book Iam 
discussing. ‘The merest erib-bunter cannot fail to 
remark the ordered logic with which the develop~ 
ment of classicism—grafted, to adopt Mr. Ward's 
‘own figure, upon the exhausted stock of « native 
style, ite in turn to be revitalised by feeding the 
iralt—is shown proceeding stop by step with the 
march of contemporary history in France ; atchic 
tecture inevitably reflecting in brick and stone 
the life and morals of its timo, as it complies with 
nei demand 

t is no part of my present purpose to atten 

‘a digest of the two volumes, but I would direct the 
attention of my readers to some of the moro ini- 

wrtant features of the work. First among these 

ace the very. admirably written Preface and 
Tntroduction, which should be carefully read. by 
every student. The Introduction is of especial 
morit and paints in miniature the whole course of 
the French noo-classic evolution. The general plan 
‘of the book is, T think, quite the best possible 
for the purposes of study and reference, ‘The 
chapter divisions follow those of the quasi“ styles,” 
oo periods of evolution, and each opens with ‘a 
sketch of the general history of the epoch, prefaced 
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bya table of the reigning sovereigns, theirqueens,® has enabled him to compress them within 528 


und their English contemporaries, ‘The path of the 
esent-day student is indeed made straight for 
[ay * qu'il en profite !”” 

‘The chronological plans too, are most useful— 
fg lois (fig 48), Fontainebleau in 1610 (8g, 61), 
Louvre and Tuileries in 1580 (fg. 108), Versailles 
(fig, 300)—and show the dates and authors of the 
‘various constructions, at a glance, 

‘The ilustrations generally are, of course, techni- 
rally excellent—one expectsno leas of Mr. Batsford 
Faaulit wood to Sd he moder akeches and 

jhatographs supplemented by contemporary draw- 
Fees of rues baldtiee ool sees pro: 
fecta!” quote trom the Profuce: * That, thi 
oust generally be done by reproducing the drav- 
ings of by-gone generations of designers, 50 
variously different from those of our own day, is 
in iteelfa gain, since the graphic method of present 
ment adopted by a du Cerceai or a Marot, 
Neuftorge or a Fontaine, is ono element in hiseon- 
ception of design, and should be taken into oon- 
sideration in the study und appreciation of the 
style in which he worked.” 

Its tho privilege of a roviewer to air. grievance 
however small, and the book runs'60 smoothly that. 
small irrogulasitien jar the render, I would plead 
for 9 unitorm system of nomenclature in future 
editions, If" Frangois ” and " Henti”” are to. be 
rendered by their English equivatenta of * Francia” 
and “Henry,” why should Louis, Jean, and the 
rest be loft in. possession of their own names? 
Blois and Chambord are described aa castles ” in 
some views, and as“ chitequx" in others. ‘The 
* Luxembourg Palace " is thus Anglicised, while to 
the Palais Bourbon and the Palais de Justice are 
given their proper designations. Servandoni, that 
soi-dinant * Italian,” Servundony,’” a 
form he would certainly have resented !. ‘Ther in, 
in foot, nothing but « bad tradition to justify the 
robaptising of French folk and places by English 
nomes, ‘The practice is confusing, in some eases 
actually misleading ; the word chateau,” for 
instance, by no means always connotes what. is 
Known in England as n “cuales it woul often 
be more properly translated " hall * or ™ place.” 

‘That { abould find no other fault on which to 
hung a sermon ia in itself the best testimony T can 

give to the great excellence of Mr. Ward's work. 
Fine information contained in thewe two soles 
simply amazing, not only in its amount, but in its 
carefally sifted quality and consequent importan 
Tam Inft in wondering admiration of the wuthor’s 
tinvearied research, of his musterly handling of 
its results, and of tliat remorseless reticence which 









































* Jf these tables could have been supplementen by the 
the earlous royal mistresses, those influence on 
ng schemies of their times was often greater than 
a of he guns, i old have enhanced ther, walua 
sand falereat. I. premume that considerations of space 
rendered this impracticable != J, W. 8. x 








octavo pages of very readable print, while leavir 
ppsce for'a. very Ueral allowance ot pase 
ews, 

His reward is certain, Such a book will be for 
future generations as for the pesent the text-book 
on the French Renaissance ; for though it may be 
supplemented by others of diflering scope, ot of 
more detailed information, it oan never be super- 
seded, never out of date. 

Tony W. Sinesow [Pi} 


OLD LONDON HOUSES, 
from 1000 16 1820. A Consideration of 
‘their Avehitechirs anit Detail, By A. By Hichordeon 
ant’ 6. Riusivated by Drawings and 
“pectally taken." Lad. ONL. Pre 

". Badiford, 94 High Holtorn, Wie.) 

‘The authors, photographer, and publisher are 
to be congratulated on this concise and handy 
xolume but turning ove the page from an arch 
tectural point of view one feels that thero ida luck, 
‘of measured drawings, and no sections of mould- 
{nga are given. It is retiurkable how the photo- 
gmpher attempts to supersede these, Facade 
after fagade in exact chronological sequence is 
aiven, but there are vory few interiors. Exteriors 
ean be seen by the many, but only fow ure 
privileged to view what they screen, It is the 
Interioreol the British homes, especially in London, 
Which have the greater charm and individuality, 

‘Tho authors commence with the date af the 
Great Fito of London, give the conditions of ro. 
building, sod then divide the epoch under thele 
review into three periods, which they call the Barly 
‘or Formative period, 1666-1720, the Middle or 
Palladian’ period, 1730-1700, and. the. Refined 
or Formal Classic period, 1760-1820, ‘They point 
out that the periods merged into each other and. 
that the dato limite given show whon. fresh in- 
fluences were tought to bear on atchitecturn) 
design, 

The planning of the houses is next dealt with, 
Bight types are given ; these appear to have been 
selected with great care, and sHow ata glance the 
progress made in town house planning; but a ttle 
more trouble might have been taken in their de- 
lineation, “In Lindsoy House, Colin Camphell 
shows the minor front staircase on ‘the ground 
floor goingdown valy; here it has the appearance of 
Hoth going up and down with solid newel between 
the Miehts; ut this must be eleatly wrong, a8 no 

vision is made for it on the first floor. In 

ig. 6, Dr, Heborden’s house, the main staircase 

hak somehow got cmitted on the first floor, and no 
openings are even shown from the staircase hall 
‘except one leading to the service staircase ; neither 
i it clear how this hall derives its light—most 
probably by a lantern overhead. By the plans 
of the second and third floors the main staircase 
all appears to be floored over nnd no light 
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admitted to the centre of the house. If these 
‘omissions were on the plans from which the illus- 
trations were taken, an inspection of the house 
should have been made to rectify them. Again, 
fg. 9, Buckingham Hous, the words * Ground 

should be transposed with "First. Floor,” 
‘and no doorway is shown in the semi-ciroular end 
of the hall connecting itwith theentrance vestibule, 

‘There can be no doubt that the authors bring 
weighty arguments to bear in assigning to the 
brothers Adam « pre-eminent place in the designis 
of the town house, and they claim thataftera lapse 
‘of more than « century their houses can be con- 
verted into comfortable modem residences. 

After giving only short aketch of the interior 
of the town house they arrive wt the main portion of 
‘the volume; this consists of four to a dozen lines of 
‘well chosen and highly condensed information and 
description of each of the ninety-cight photographs, 
The subjoots brought under discussion must have 
ontailed a considerable task in elimination, and 
then the photographer was confronted with the 
Aificulty of choosing, tho best view to give promi- 
iene to the features desired by the authors. ‘This 
ns beon done in nearly every caso in n satisfactory 
manner, but exception might be taken to plate 41, 
which shows a rather repelling exterior of a house 
designed by Isnue Ware. ‘They state that “the en- 
trance hall in architecturally arranged with a 
sermon of stone columns separating it from the 
taircayo."” Surely nn illustration showing this 
Would have been more interesting. 

Ono of the best figates is on plate 66, which 
shows an excellent. view of No. 20 St, James's 
Square, Iti a fino example of deaign by Robert 
Adam. Ho has moceeded in making his order 
and fenestration one harmonious whole, clearly 
showing that this architect was u master in design. 
Not 10 Lindsey House (nnfortunately not. illus: 
trated, being of too ently a date, 1610), where the 
pilasters ire subordinate to the fenestration, and 
‘at Nos, 67-8 Linooln’s Inn Fields (plate 24), where 
the fenestration is quite subordinate to the order. 

‘Auuin, the view of the east sido Fitzroy Square, 
plate 73, demonstrates what ean be done when an 
able architect is ecmmissioned to design n long 
































ily, thn authors mention the localities, c- 
cupied by different clastes of socioty and Iucidly 
point out how much fine town planning was carried 
out in London by the great property-owners up 
Yo and during the Regency. These squares an 
erescents might be studied to great advantage by 
those who are interested in endeavouring to revive 
town planning and healthy homes, 

Enough hias been siid to show that this book 
should be in the library of all architects and those 
interested in the art who have a reverence for the 
past and have courage to readapt fine old and 
trustworthy motives to medern requirements, 

A.B. Hexpenson, FS.A. 
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BULLDING IN LONDON. 


Bulg in Landon: A Tevaise om the aw and Practice 
‘ageing the Bret and Mannan of Budi 
ite Mars Dy Hae Cue At Ded PS 

‘pect chaplersdeating eoptively eh The Gant 
of Bultding Work i-anavotnd anion, Oy He Le 








Leaning, P81, and The Valuation 
agement of Ls rip by Sia 
sa. 80, Zand, 10. ‘Bis. bd. net. (Constadio 


Goy, Ltd, 10 Orange Street, Leleester Square, W. 


Tt would be with much pleasure but some dif 
dence that the ordinary practitioner would read 
‘and review this book, On the one hand, we wel- 
ome standand srork, but, on the other, wone bub 
the expert can do adequate justice to Mr. Cubitt’s 
threo years’ study and the fruits of his many years 
of exceptional experience, After reading through 
80 complex a. work, one wonders, on reflection, 
whether the laws of the Medes and Persians, which 
altered not, woro but another phuse of the wichang- 
ing Kast; for certainly our own ordinances are not 
only in.a stateof flux, but, ifnot being amended by 
‘our legislators from time to time, are pretty sure of 
boing re-read in the process of ‘illumination they 
receive at the Courts, 

‘Tho law us rewards the liability of the architect 
having boon read of late to his dindenntage, he in 
alive to the advent of a work sul as that belore ua 
to help him over his difficulties, "The path of the 
person building in London is, as the author himself 
retnarka, truly boset with difficulties, and when he 
roalises that he is dealing with forty’ Acts, a nmni- 
ber of by-laws and regulations, and, further, when 
ho gets into touch with theL.C.0., the Superintend- 
ing Architect, the Distriot Surveyor, the Borough 
Surveyor, the Tribunal of Appeal, not to montion 
adjoining owners and their aatellites, the said. per- 
son will doubtless cordially agroo with Mr. Cubitt, 

‘The work is primarily written for the Londoner, 
though it has two special chapters, the one on the 
cost of building work, and the other on valuation, 
development, and rating, which are of wider int 
terest; this 800-poge volume, however, will stand 
co fall by whatever succes it achieves in elucidt- 














ing those same forty Acta und their accompanyin 
byrlavs nnd regulations. Ono certainly fale that 
fr. 


Cubitt has made a splendid 
‘he work is arranged in vx divisions following on 
broad lines those of the London Building Act of 
1894. The author's excerptsare, however, collated 
in view of all the Aots and by-laws or logal 
decisions bearing upon any detail with which at 
the moment he may be particularly concerned, 
whether it be new streets, lines of building frontage, 
‘or some point in construction as to a bay-window 
or a party wall. Though of course finality: will 
never be ‘reaclied, the work is brought up to date, 
Even during the’ three years of its preparation 
two Capital Acts and three L.C.C. General Powers 
Acts (those variegated and hardy annuals) have 
become law. 


for kuccen. 
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We have always had with us the 
expressing the many phases of the b 
into terms of the law, even ly 
times, but it is to the present day that we look for 
handbooks which shall restate tho terms into those 
of the layman. ForTandon, we have, amongst 
others, Mr.Dicksee’s valuable work on the Building. 
Acts, where they areentire ut annotated, the hand- 
book of the trained man. In the work under review 
‘Mr. Cubitt gives us a book for the unlearned 
inquirer treading with doubtful stepsand hoping to 
find the spirit of both Act and by-law put into lay 
man's English. 

‘The author, from his service with both » provin- 
cial Council and the T.C.C,, is Jed almost uncon- 
sciously to give ns the view of the 
the administrative bodies of which he was s one~ 
time unit ; hence, it is gratifying to read, in view 
of the hearthurning sometimes caused in the past 
by the decisions of the ‘Tribunal of Appeal, that 
‘the appellant may be sure his ease will receive 
the fullest consideration by men who re them- 
sel ged in the control and direction of prac- 
tical building work.” Again, in the excellent sum- 
mary which follows the useful chapter on the law ax 
reginds fire escape,—both, by the way, full of 
tical hints and observations,—the author dri 
marksthat thecounsel of perfection "innotalways 
sapebleof boing lollowed, and thatone may hear of 
* demands that sometimes go beyond the limite of 
what can bexeasonably required.” His many years’ 
experience, however, enables him to font out e- 
peatedly facts not gonerally appreciated by wppli- 
fants for “consents.” In nddition ho euppite 9 
chapter on how to apply to the Connell, with much 
pertinent advice as to what to show ahd what to 
omit, in order to win that, good opinion which ix 
the first step towards gaining the desired consent, 
Few realise the very extended powersof the Couneil 
in the above, and here our author is nt his best ; 
his knowledge enables. him repeatedly to point out 
facts not generally appreciated by applicants, and 
vento oflce the setenining hand where, axyould 
seem to be sometimes the case, the owner is not 
aware of his rights and would sign them away with 
‘full consent, We are reminded that the right to 
build within the prescribed distance carries none 
but the ordinary limitation as to height ; also that 
itisnot necessary to apply for permission to erect 
balconies, gangways, staireases and such works, 
under ordinary circumstances and being “fire re- 
‘sisting.’ An important point, too, is as regards 
theowner'stights to thesoll when, asisso frequently 
the ease, he dedicates the surface to the public use 
and is thereon refused pavement-lights or cellar 
aps, and, no doubt, feols that undue advantage is 
being taken of him in the negotintions : here, as in 
many other cases, Mr. Cubitt recommends legal aid. 
As regards the Council, however, theit latent powers 
of “consenting” themselves 8 it, were olmont 
‘out of the Act, in questions ns to old buildings, is 
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often overlooked by architects, and. the author 
does well to remind us of Sections 207 and 211 
of the "Act, ‘The well-known thoroughness 
of the Council’s staff comes to light in the chapter 
‘on special buildings, and it is interesting to nate 
the consoientious way in which detail is attacked ; 
the officers, we learn, arecalled upon "to investigate 
the strength of every single joint; and conn 
tion,” which they like to “check and te-check.” 
Remer ee the methods of the customs officer 
larly placed, we are only left in respect- 
however, the added sense of 
scourity for the architect will be doubtless fully 
‘appreciated, 

‘uring to the work itself, the type is bold and 
well selected, and though the author apologises for 
not using marginal headings, bis alternative, vis, 
running them into the text in bolder type, isone of 
the pleasing features of the hook. A more striking 
feature, however, is the use of the margin for eon- 
tinual cross-reference to tho ‘letter’ of the Acts 
which come at the endof the work in chronological 
order. Thisisof the greatest valuein | following the 
author in his rendering asa layman of the spirit,” 
ofthe Act 

Of the divisions and chapters, all are good, but 
praise is especially due for chapter 6, which deals 
‘with the important items of frontage lines, open 
space about, and height of, buildings, &o.,and tn a 
‘Welcome exposition of what to many is a difficult 
subject; alno for chapter 2, with its valuable 
summary of the principal Acts, and the chapters 
fon dangerous structures and rights of building 
‘ind adjoining owners, both especially useful to the 

ung. practitioner, wh is apt to fel that here the 
“ereybeanls” have the advantage of him, All the 
chapters ore followed by a list of Law Casey 
relating to the pointa dealt with in. them, and 
throughout ocours the author's remarkable gift of 
‘analytical arrangement, especially in. the tables 
dealing with “open space,” * diagonal line," 
Such diagrams ns appear ‘are simple and. clear— 
‘one could, by the way, with for more of them, 
Tn one of the chapters a good summary and 
analysis ix given of the many regulations ve fire- 
ces and Bues, with the suggestion that al 

wughtsmen should commit them to. memory ; 
and to thove building in the City one can recom: 
mend the special chapter devoted to the requite- 
ments there met with. 

Tn perusing the hook, one is struck with the 
cate with which all the points, small or otherwise, 
are dealt with and cross-referenced, and the value 
of many of the author's deductions cannot fail 
to be noted; his conclusion, for instance, that con 
crete walls nre not referred to in the third ule 
‘of the first schedule is interesting and valuable ; 
being so, such walls need be no greater in thick: 
ness than those of brick. We can, too, regret 
with him the significant omissions from the Acts 
of definitions for " building,” “highway,” occu 
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pied,” &e,, and the varying one for “ovner.”” 
As regards the former, however, one would have 
‘expected Mr. Cubitt to give the definition originally 
in the 05 Act but subsequently struck out; and in 
reference to “occupied " it is somewhat a surprise 
to be told by him in discussing the seope of Section 
7 of the 05 Act that a church or assembly hull 
‘may atill be exempt from the provision of means 
‘of escape, because not “occupied” by twenty, 

ersons! ‘The definition of warehouse as against 
Fomestis building well iustrates the dificulties 
‘of our building lw; but here our author leaves 
us whore he found ns, battling with its paradoxes. 
His sense of detachment is, however, always good, 
‘and the inconclusive points are discussed impar- 
tially, The pity is that there should still be so 
many of them, and that were so frequently recom: 
mended to have recourse to logal advice, It ik 
pleasant to find that in the case of ono of his 
queries, “What is a single building ¢” and ite 
Associated party-veall question, we have, since 
Mr. Cubitt’s book went to press, the important 
finding of Justices Phillimore and Banks upholding 
‘on appeal a County Court judgment of last March, 
‘and thin settles tall events that a party wall 
below can become an external wall over 

The above only bears out the uncertainty pre- 
vionaly referred to, and one oan understand if 
Mr, Cubitt is sometines a little bitter, as when he 
dubs a part of Section 73 (sliop. fronts) as being 
absurd. Lawyers in their wisdom omit the 
commas, with sometinies unfortunate reaulta, and 
this donbtloss accounts for the apparent’ dis- 
‘orepancy 

\irning for the moment to another part of the 
book, wren ‘stress is laid on “exemptions” ai 
being of particular importance, and aio upon the 
vexed question of foek to 
regan to this matter ; aa such worky sta 
district: surveyors’ mevey is practically 
certificate that they ure exempt. His conception 
seems still to exist, expecially amongst. builders, 
1s to these exempted or partially exempted build- 
ings. Tt is pleasing, hy the way, to notice the 
{riendly reference to the District ‘Surveyors, and 
the opinion that they ure sufficiently reasonable 
in not asking more thin the ordinary careful 
architect is wont to do, 

‘Space will not permit of reference to the author's 
remarks as to by-laws and the dormant powers of 
the 1.0.0, under Seotion 164 of the 09 and Section 
22 and 28 of the ‘08 Acts, With regard to the 
latter, since he has not withheld his work from the 
press for the oventue by-laws on reinforced con- 
crete, one ma: expec further delay ere they wre 
published. ‘The foregoing will duly appear, we 
may suppose, in Mr. Cubitt’s secorid edition, ss 
in two volumes, of a book destined to expand, 
and then he need not break the “oneness” of 
his work by an interpolated chapter on bending 
moments and radii of gyration; this would not 
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jar upon us in a second volume, where, too, might 
appear excerpta from the leading “Cases” as 
also the two excellent divisions contributed, the 
ane on the Cust of Building Work by Mr. H. 1. 
Leaning, F.S.1,, and the other on Valuation, &o., 
by Mr. S.A, Smith, F.S.1. 

‘The volume is apparently very free from error 
but the Index, which is good, ont would like to see 
amplified and cross lettered ; random examples 
occur in “Open Shed” under 8 only, though 
“Engine Sh mnder both E and 8," Separa- 
tion of buildings is found as" Certain buildings, 
separation of,” under B, R.1.B.A. Notice Forms 
have no reference given to ge 295; * defini 
‘of structure,” page O41, should read, * definition 
‘of building,’ An index i aftor all the reader's first 
friend and cannot be too full, 

The marginal figures alo on page 299 ehould 
read 478 wnd not 477 ; and a reference to page 119 
is suggested for page 223, twelve lines up, 

If one may suppose a seoond edition, one would 
suggest, amongst the salient points left over for 
more extended reference, the law of architect, 
client, and builder, and the law as regards ancient 
lights’; and such an edition might well contain, 
in two double pages, maps of London, one north 

su iving the borough b 

the surveyors’ districts, und the adjoi 
District Councils (whose by-laws the whi 
‘well be included in the volume), 

Tn conalusion one sees many legal curios, and on 
perusal of the work queriex cross the mind upon 
which further comment would he acceptable ; 
probably the author focls the some, but to give only 
One, vis. page 105, the builder of a staging within 
‘ building is nob required to give notice, but on 

e147 licence woah appear to be teguirad 
‘and notice given, and Section 4 seems to bear thia 
‘out also 

Tt we are apt to judge building law in London 
harahly, and to feel ourselves avers by-lawed,” 
we must remember that the provinces hive little 
but the common law to which in difficulty recourse 
must be had, with, as Mr, Cubitt remarks, all ite 
uncertainty und expense. 

B, Avex’, Youno [4.}- 





































CALCULATION OF COLUMNS. 
Calewtation of Columns: A Practical Application of the 


‘Theory. By Theodor Nieluen. 30. Lond. 111, 
4a bd. wet. U { Spo, Ltt, 61 Haymarket.) 


‘Ae stated in the preface, the object of thia small 
book is to show the results of the researches of 
Professor Ostentfeld, of Copenhagen, the application 
of which affords fapid moans of arriving at w 
reliable cross section of « mild steel column, and 
in general the strength of any column.” 

the resulta of these researches are given at the 
end of the book in a series of tables showing the 
breaking loud per unit area on centrally louded 
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luimos corresponding to various values of “! 
piece 

livided by radius of ition) for 

ge Hone oesetn st Se 

ine, as worked out by the author from Professor 
(eld’s formulw, ‘The values given in these 

tables compare faitly closely with those in general 

nse, and being the results of u very recent series of 

txhaustive terts may safely be taken as sccurnte 

for ordinary work. Tt should be noted that the 

‘author recommends that those values correspond- 


ing to E above 125 aro beyond what is desirable 
in practice. For factors of safety for ordinary 
‘work le gives 4 for teel and wrought iron, 8 to 10 
for cast iron, and 5 to 8 for wood. 

‘At the beginning of the book is given a short 
table for deducing the free length of g column from 
the actual Tength according to various fixings of 
theends. Asimplo and ready mothod of obtain- 
ing the sectional aroa of a colitan when the length 
and load. ore known is given from Professor 
Ostenfeld’s formula. 


A= Ait soto 














whero A is the sectional aren required 
Aye oe 
1 = Working stress 
= free length in inches 

and 2 is a constant varying according to the kind 

of section sed. A tublo of various values for 

2" in given forall the types of sections in general 

se, 

‘Tables axe alto to be found in the book for 
Aetermining the radii of gyration of hollow round 
columns, und of various German. steel sections, 
which apparently are not given in the makers’ 
eatalogues us is the case in England, 

‘The book appears very free from error; a 
noticeable one, however, abt in the leat tne of 
poge 1.1 = 31." 

Diovy L, Sovonox, BS. [4.). 
REINFORCED CONCRETE, 

‘The Practical Design of Reinforced Concrete Beame 
"Sans Diy We Neb Dealt Bo soak rit 
Gq (Whitlaker & Go, Loyuton and New York) 

In this work, a subject much to the fore has 
been treated almost exhaustively for purposes of 
the practical designer or the student. - More than 
‘one-half of the volume under notice is devoted to 
‘beams of reinforced concrete. The first chapter 
deals with bending moments and stresses, the four 
ensuing cha ith horizontal, and the sixth 
chapter with web reinforcement. ‘The remaining 
departments of the subject are columns and 
struts, column bases, floor calculation, permissible 
working stresses in concrete and steel, and, in a 
final chapter, materials and construction. An Ap- 
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nix follows containing 4 note ou the standard 
Fition of formule, tables of notation, and sundey 
“Iabour-saving diagrams” useful in designing 
beams and columns, 

‘Both formal and graphic methods ure employed 
for ascertaining moments and stresses, and the 
work comprises numerous diagrams which serve to 
lucidate the explanations in the lette The 
information conveyed in the concluding chapter on 
Materials and Construction ”’isevidently the out- 
come of much practical experience, and should 
prove invaluable, 

In dealing with the subject of permissible work. 
ing stresses, Mr. Twelvetroes has some critical 
observations, inter alia, upon the conclusions 
reached by the Commitiea of this Institute and 
embodied in their original Report. He points 
ub thit ia, conersta oF TEs C5 proportions the 
Report apparently provided for no variation. of 
working sess for compressive strengths varying 
between 2,400 Ib, and 3,000 Ib, per square inch. 
Tt may bo romarked that the Committee's Second 
Report, issued since Mr. Twelvetrocs” critiviam, is 
nioro definite in providing that such concrete shall 
show a strength of 1,800 Ib. at 28 days or 2,400 Ib, 
ut 90 days, Another point touched upon by the 
author is the lower working stress (6001b,) provided 
by the Committeo for concrete in columns than 
for concreto in beams (6001b.) ; and this apparent 
anomaly has also beon dealt with in the Second 
Report. 








Gronon H, Buaonoye, Licentiate, 





Inigo Jones's Sketch-book. 

On the recommendation of the Literature Stand- 
ing Committes the Council have purchased for the 
Library a facsimile copy of Inigo Jones's Sketeh- 
book, 1614. This is one of a hundred copies which, 
the sixth Duke of Devonshire, in the firrt half of 
last century, had reproduced by lithography from 
the original in his possession, On, the, iiyleat is 
inscribed, “ Mr. Burton is requested by the Duke 
of Devonshire to accept. this facsimile, of Taj 
oner’s Sketch-book, April 1836.” ‘The 
Burton referred to. was Decinis Burton, and 
beneath the above is written: “Given, August. 
1881, to hiadear old friend Professor . L. Donald 
son by Dect Burton.” 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY, ASHWELL, HERTS, : 
ITS STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT.* 


By Waurer Mrutanp [4]. 





8X Maryn, Ast 


‘YfPaper is an attempt to aceount for, or at 
feast to suguest an explana he strue- 
tumal development of this building ; itis not 

detailed description of the interesting features 

and objects that the building comp 

This edifice stands to-day a typi 
tho English parish church arrested in its develop: 
ment by about the end of the fourteenth eentury 

‘The local building effart—and this must have been 

‘a great effort for the time—which produced the 

body of the structure expended itself mainly within 

the fourteenth century, leaving for subsequent 
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* Read at the churoh before the East Herts Arcbwo 
logical Society, Thuiraday, Bist August 1911, 












execution only t 
certain window-o 
‘ko, besides. possibl 


vo porches, the enlar of 

(8 and. some screen-wark 
besies, the finial of the tower, I 
speak ofits being an instance of arrested develop: 
smont, because, ax re ee, the nave bs ite ssl, but 
the chancel has thrown out no aisles of its own, and 
s0, of course, has never needed to expand upwards 
into # clerestory, like the nave ; whilst the nave 
aisles have retained their eastern windows, in the 
absence of chancel aisles or chapels. In fact, this 
church has not been one to go through the com- 
plete course of development that ended in 
producing the fully-expanded plan and design of 
ar English parish church, such—for instance—as 
we find in St, Mary's, Hitchin, or St. Margaret's, 
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Westminster, and in many another example, with 
side aisles produced right out to the extreme lenuth 
#0 as to finish in a line with the east wall of the 
chancel, ‘ 
This work at Ashwell was an extensive building- 
undertaking, begun, as its design and detail shows, 
luring the first half of the fourteenth cent 
‘ie, before the Black Death of 1348-9, and th 
after a check of pethaps ten years or #0, carr 
through to completion in the course of the rema 
ing half ofthe century. That Inthe whole of tho 
building-work that. we view from the inside of the 
church—with quite trifling exceptions, and leaving 
‘out of account the modern main roofs—was con: 
ceived and executed within the course of the four- 
teenth century; and, moreover, it was done in 
consecutive sections. ‘To trace the order in which 
these various sections of the work fallowed one 
ther is the main object of my inquiry. ‘Though 



















built: piecemeal, undoubted|y—as was usual in 
our old churches—the building wy a whole 
a0 


rs tobe the embodiment of one fomplete 
butlding-scheme pretty clearly thought out from 
its commencement; and, us Tread this product 
of fourteenth-century. building-enterprise, I eon- 
jeoture it to be the carrying-out of a bold ‘project 
to substitute a now church edifice foran earlier and 
doubtless smaller one then standing on this site : 
A project that would necessarily have to be carried 
tu plecemeal, so that the dail ly use of their parish 
church was not prevented. It is true that no 
Portion of such supposed earlier edifice ean bn 
pointed to with certainty as remaining in position 
above floor-level ; yo that its very existence may 
only be inferred, whilst its shape and size can be bit 
guessed at, Yet, its influence an an edifice once 
standing on this site remains, I venture to beliove, 
still affecting the disposition and shaping of the 
existing building. But at any rate, actual remaing 
of an earlier structure are visible in plenty, out of 
their original position, worked into the walling of 
this church as old material " by the fourtoenth- 
centiry masons ; as is revealed b; 















4. Such examination 
shows that, after laying an outer base-course coms 
posed largely of stone coffins and theit covers 
(disturbed no doubt by ry nN 
for an enlarged church), they carried up tie walling 
in random-work composed partly of ints inters 
‘spersed in. places with wrought stones of various 
8 and sizes, occasionally showing the worked 
prokle of « moulding. These wroust cone 
only be the remnants ofa former edifice : and they 
are not likely to have been transported here from 
elsewhere. To imagine Ashwell without a patish 
church until the fourteenth coutury: wot be 
absurd; to imagine an earlier parish church not 
‘on this site seems scarcely leas than absurd, 
‘Tho establishment of the existence of an earlier 
hutch on this site ie a point of no slight import in 
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the investigation of the 
structure. It offers a clue by which perhaps some 
features in this edifice may be accounted for, 
features that call for explanation, 

‘The fourteonth-century building, or rather re= 
bhuilding—as 1 prefer to call it—seems to have 
been begun by the erection of the threo middle bays 
ofthe nave arcades ; i, two piets and three arches 
‘on each side, north and south. ‘The fact that the 
arch, ap, and base mouldings of these bays are 
identical on both north and south side points to the 

robability of these two pieces of arcade having 
en. built simultancously—the same templates 
boing used—and not built'as were those at Hitchin, 
for example, first one side and then the other, with 
consequent variation in detail, ‘The mouldings of 
these bays of arcade at Ashwell indicate a date for 
their execution in the first half rather than the 
second half of the fourteenth century ; which im. 
plies that the scheme of robuilding was devised and 
its first section put into execution before the Black 
Death (1548-9), From what wo are told of the 
fects of this Visitation on the population of the 
county wa can hardly suppose that tho exeoation 
of the building-scheme, which was then in hand, 
‘onl have proceed all through the middle ofthe 
century without interruption. It is known that} 
industry’ generally was dislocated for the i 
being, and by the date that building-work was tos 
sumed in many a case it is evident that new men 
came to it, with new ideas. ‘The marvel is that 
hore at Ashwell they wer able to resume work s0 
Hoon a8 they appear to have done and to have then 
‘acried it on to #0 succeastul a completion by about 
the end of the century, and on 4o extensive'n seale, 
An important point to decide, so far as ean, bw 
decided inthe story of thiehchig what Cocky 
it can be assigned to n dute before the Black Death 
‘and what dates from after the plague t 

Secing that the details of the chancel arch agree 
with those of these thre first-built bays of the 
have we may safely assign this arch also to their 
Iwildina-time,” which the Royal. Commits 
Inventory of Herts * Monuments puts at from 
1840-50. But, intervening between these to con. 
temporary pieces of work, there comes one wider 
bay, with its pier and respond, on either side of the 
nave, of rather later date, ax is clearly ind 
the altered detail of pier, cap, and base a 
change in the arch moulds, here are 
& modified rendering of the design in the entlier 
bays; they look like the handiwork of another 
mason, who whilst distrusting his power to design 
tomething quite ison yot failed to adapt coos 
fully the design of his predecessor, Why the build- 
ing of this easternmost bay of the nave came to be 
deferred, and what actually intervened for a time 
botween the earlier nave arches and the chancel 


Royal Commission on Historical, Mowuments (Eng 
land): an Inventory of the ‘Hintorical. Monuments 
Herlfordshire, 4.0, MOMX. ’ 


growth of the present 
y. 
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arch contemporary with them, is a material point 
in the decipherment of this building. Something, 
which has now vanished, seems to have remained 
standing here after the chancel arch was built, As 
to the actual dato of thisdeferred bay itis not easy 
to be positive, but 
T should put it 
before rather than 
after the pesti- 
enee, ‘The Inven- 
tory takes no note 
of itedifference in 
detail from thead- 
joining bay. 
‘The, western: 
most bay of the 
nave arcades, 
again wider and 
Inter in date thao 
the three middle 
bays, anddiffering 
from them more 
distinctly than 
does the eastern 
most bay in de- 
tail, isless diffioult 
to ccount, for— 
us we shall sce. 
Te gos with the 
tower. Theaisles, 
for the sake ol 
which the arcades 
were designed, 
aust have had 
their walls (in; 














cluding but- 
tresses) set out 
along with the 


wroade corre- 
sponding to ther 

and for s certain 
eight at least, if 
not for the full 
height, the to 
would be carried 
up. together 
all probability. 
Above the aron 
the olerestory 
‘showsitself ascon- 
temporary work, 
for the two mid- 
dle bays on the 
north side. ‘The 
remaining clere- 
story follows the later are 
the chancel arch, square with the nave but out of 
contre with it, hns to be accounted for. ‘The 
chancel itself, & complete work of some quarter of 
a century later than the arch, according to the 
Royal Commission's Invantory, has been built to 












aie. ‘The position of 
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‘contre with this arch, though with its axis not quite 
‘at right angles to it. Yet one must suppose that 
the arch was designed, in its own day of building, 
to open into a then existing chancel ; so here 1 
think we have watrant for inferring’ an eutlicr 
chancel, and a 
chancel’ at that 
day intended to 
beretained. With 
it, of course, we 
earlier 








longin, 
vihuch this, four- 
teonth century 
one was surely an 
enlargement, 
‘Anourlier nave, 
‘centering with the 


to it, of 


chancel arch and 
with thin sup: 
posed earlier 
chancel, would be 
rower than the 
present nave, if 
the N.E. respond 
pier represents 
‘the position of its 
north wall, as 
‘seems most likely. 
If there be any- 
thing of the 
rlier church 
still in position 
ubove ground. L 
should expect to 
find a portion of 
it im the heart of 
this NE. pier. 
According to this 
theory the re- 
quired widening 
of tho nave would 
have been ob- 
tained on the 
routh side, thus 
accounting” for 
the non-centering 
of the chancel- 
furch. An upright 
ipint on the ox- 
terior apparently 
marks the 8.K. 
angle of the nar- 
rower nave, 

‘What I have to offer as » working-hypothesis, to 
explain the sequence of the various parts as they 
came into the existing arrangement of the building, 
is something as follows. Supposing an earlier and 
smaller churoh, with its chancel, on this site, in 
which it would be imperative to maintain the daily 
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sorvice ; when a time came to enlarge the aecom- 
motlation of their parish church they might still 
hope to get, inoue ‘the chancel they had, small 
shoogh might be tonly the ret ofthe ulin 
wore expanded, But to go strightws 

down their ents nave, in onder torobulld it, would 
bbe most inconvenient ; whereas to keep up a por- 
tion of this nave towards the east, thrown open to 
the chancel by the building of a new arch as wide 
‘ascould be got, might make a serviceuble church to 
get onwith. At the verysame timo therebuilding of 
‘the nave further to the west, for so faras that nave 
extended in thatdirection uld be proceeded with, 
and with this would go its aisles, the eastern end- 
walls of which indeed would be needed for abut- 
ting the thrustofthe new chancel arch. Presently 
when this area had been all enclosed and roofed, the 
‘ill remaining eustera portion of the old 1a 

that portion of it now occupied by the easter vst 
hay, could be dealt with having the existing 
piers and arches built into ide walls ; and then: 
‘the new high naye roof could be continued allover 
this remaining plece of early navewith ita low rool, 
before this latter need be removed. Thus a new 
nave of four bays, with aisles, would have now 
become attached to the earlier chancel, 

‘This is how I would try to account in outline for 
‘the work done down to the middle of the fourteenth 
roa ‘Later on, in the second half of the cen- 
tury, th parish treated themselves, from 1300-80, 
‘as the Royal Commission’s Inventory tells as, to a 
rebuilt chancel, almost cer ‘an extended one, 
in respeot of length at least, ‘To the north of its 
easternmost bay. thero lay what the Inventory 
calla vente, ino destoyed, Te seoms to have 
teen regarded ‘hitherto as a chantry chapel, A 
Lente in what was the southern wall-face of this 

ailding appears to have boen moved from elsc- 
where and inserted here, its detail marking it os 
of earlier date than the chancel. 

Tn this some half-century was carried through 0 
great work of extension at the western end of the 
church, senipeny «4 noble tower, which evidently. 
was begun clear of the thet-oxisting nave, to avoid 
disturbance in the eliuzch, and only joined-up to 
this latter when the work had risen above roof- 
evel, The junction was ‘elected by the western- 
‘most arched beforealluded to, With this last 
would go its corresponding vise-extensions, 





























produced westwards as ye see, and including the 
orth and south doors to the church. A west door 
muy have sorved fill then. Important as these 
eastward and westward extensions of the church 
‘were us pieces of building-work, each in its way, 
They are nevertheless, in a sense, really of minor 
‘couse quence in the history of the building compared 
with certain of the earlier modifications in the 
structure that I have been endeavouring to make 
‘ut the course of, For, these great extensions at tho 
extremities, did not affecb any subsequent develop- 
ment of this church-fabrio, "They formed the con- 
Cluding chaptors of the story, and were not turning 
points in it; no sequel hangs to them, 

Tn the course of my inquiry into the history of 
this building I may seem to have laid almost more 
stress upon the unseen than upon the visible work 
‘that we have to examine ; but, as the builders of this 
visible work must inevitably haye been influenced 
‘and controlled in their design and setting-out by 
tho already existing work on tho site, now no 
Tonger to be seen in position, 4o we, in endeavour- 
ing to read and account for their design and ar- 
rangement, in trying to understand tho structure, 
shall do wll to bearin mind and to conjecture so 
far ai we can, thy conditions under which they 
must have contrived and done theit work. What 
was hore must have governed toxome extent what 
wolindshere now, probably toa greatextent. Hence 
iy convern about the vanislied york of the eatlior 
days in the building's story, 

Teannot conclude without one word moro on the 
subject of the stately This masterpiece 
of de ind construction deserves a notice all to 
itself, bused on close, critical examination of the 
‘work, Its planning anid whole conception proclaim. 
it-to be the work of no ordinary mason, and the 
work of no beginner, In the study of our old 
churobies J like, whon possible, to find parallel ex- 
‘amples that can fairly be compared toyether and 
thus used to throw light upon ous another, As 
‘a parallel to this tower I would. select the tower 



































Of Baldock Church, « smaller though still impor- 
tanb work, and one nome years earlier in date. Tt 
ix but # fancy—to imagine the designer of the 








Baldock tower proceeding, later in life, when his 


powers had matured, to work out more fully at 
Ashwell his ideas as to what a church bell-towor 
should be. 








D Conourr Srmuer, Loxsox, Wa 1h Now 1911. 





CHRONICLE, 


‘The Opening of the Session. 





x Mecting of the Session on the 
Sthhiust. "The Meeting was held in the West Gallery, 
‘which proved a convenient and effective substitute 
for tho Great Gallery, seating easil 
sand being noticeably good acoust 
dlents were represented in the persons of Sir Wm, 
Emenion, Sir Emest George, R.A.,and Mr. Thomas 
HE. Colleutt, Among the Council guests were 
Mr. Irving Pond, President of the American 
Instituto of Architects; Mr. Edward "White, 
Chairman of the London County Council; Sir 
Taurouce Gomme, Clerk of the Loudon County 
Council; Sir Robert Hunter, Chairman of the 
National rust for Plicesof Historic Interest; Mr. 


























Bertram Mackennal, R.A. Mr. Evelyn Shaw, Seore 
tary of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851; Mr. Lewis Hind, the well-known att critic, 





‘President of the South 
tects. The President's 
nly applauded; 
and since, the meeting fas been largely and appre: 
cia quoted in the London and Provincial 
Press, 





Preservation of Churches from Fire. 
‘The following cituular letter, drawn up under 
the divection of the Council, has been) addressed 
from the Institute to all Archdeacons in the Pro= 
YVinces of Canterbury and York and to the Church 
Authorities in Scotland and Ireland :— 
4th November 1911. 
went occurrence of disastrous 
Which churches and other buildings of 
historié and, architectural interest have been en- 
tirely destroyed or seriously damoged has led tho 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
to give special consideration to the means to be 
taken to preserve such buildings from the risk of 
similar disaster. 
‘The Council urge 
charge of ancient by 















all suthorities who have 
n tho necessity of every 
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system of heating apparatus with the flues con- 
nected therewith ie pereial ly examined under 
competent advice, and any necessary steps at once 
taleen to put thei in substantial repair. They also 
Wish to tmpress upon authorities the necessity of 
all new Jarallations either of heating 9 eee 
of electric light, being carried out under thoroughly 
competent supervision, and of a ceriicae being 
obtained that the work is properly completed, 
that the safety of the building has been adequately 
provided for. 

‘The Council also suggest that all fire insurance 

olices should be re-considered and brought up to 
{ite and auade to cover apectolly wialeed plas, 
organs, fittings, and furniture. In many cases it 
has been found, when fires have resulting 
in serious damage to buildings, that the amount of 
the nwarance bas been, ently inadequate for 
proper re-instatement,—Faithfully yours, 

Tax MacAuasren, Seorelary R.LB.A. 


‘The Control of Advertisement Hoardings. 


‘The devices employed by advertisers for dis- 
figuring the natural beauties of our countryside 
and the amenities of public thoroughfares are 
‘vor on the increase, und the Council of the Insti- 
‘tute have had for some time under consideration 
the question of the control of these objectionable 
forms of advertising, As Mr. Richardson Evans 
observed in his admirable Paper, “The Restraint 
of Advertising,” read at the Town Planing Con- 
ference last year, “ What is in question is the 
limitation of the right of individuals to play for 
their own purposes and ot their own discretion 
‘upon the eyes of their fellows.” Some months 
Aso, the Council, were approached by tho New 

deus District Council and asked to support 
movement haying for its object the amendment 
of the Advertisements Regulation Act 1907 40 us 
to extend the powers under the Act to all Locul 
Authorities. ‘The Malden Council, moved to uction 
by the complaints of ratepayers against the increas- 
ing erestons of advertisement hoardings, t0 the 
seat detriment of property in the neighbourhood, 
Jad passed the tohowing’ comprchative reat: 
io :— 

‘That in view of the everinereasng suunber of public 
hoardings and sit structures used for the purpose 
 avertaing this Council desites to call the attention 
4 tha Leal Goverent oud to thy dindvanages 

ons of the -Adverti jon Act, 
Tota goo rtisements Regulation Act, 


(2) ‘The disfigurement of towns and districts in 
Popalous and residential centres; 


jut? Dostete in eateable value whore property pre 

















(3) The reduction in rentale of food clans resi- 
dental property 

(i) The dinadeantages of the limitations under 
Satan 3 ofthe ea totay ae eet 
and purposes of a town planning achewe under the 
Housing, Town Planting &e. AS, 1500) 


SCHEMES UNDER THE TOWN PLANNING ACT 


(6) 06 il alg thy ata sca 
Harrie axils eriviey iusierotaiemsos citer 
streets, }, Tailway embankments, and gable 
Poteet ech Oa Freenygegsitc itm 
ols Minny) 


sail therefore do conde esirabla that stepa be taken 
fo secure an amentiment of the Advertsemente Re 
Istion "Ate 1007, with doe vogue to th ollowio 
wolth dont actor: eepectis cf pops 
saber re of popalatn 
(f) That the Act soul be so amended as 
ity ello th sit ons ft Hoe 
ings Town Manning Re. Act, 190, which provides 
th frat ath al acne i 
for asc Pisponen ia women 
tha aayertoeniont hoardings would be snore atilly 
eolate, restricted, or prevetted in certain paces 
Inany town or diteice whore aach erections word 
ect injuroanly not only the anion of «pubic 
faster tea promenade, 
thr amenities af the etive dail) 
{c) ‘That in tho inert of public talety aud pro 
tectioo; no publi hoarding thould be erestod on any 
Mts Rn aty neti oo di sep 
As distance from the ald street equal tothe heiget 
hero 
‘That's copy of this reslotion bo forwarded to the 
National Urban District Councila Awociation, ‘Thames 
GyaorlsAneodation, and” to ell ioral sathorten 
Uinodghout thn county, with nvlew to reprevertona 
Veto tne tthe Local Government Board hereon 


‘Tho Malden Conneil forwarded this resolution to 
the Local Government Board, with the request 
that, if the recommendations were considered 
practicable, the Board would dotermine whether 
structures of this character could be regulated, re- 
sirioted, or prevented under the "Town Planning 
Act of 1909. Tf not, thoy urged that a strong 
‘attempt should be made to secure powers: other- 
‘wise, town planning would be very seriously preju= 

d,‘The Boand, in teply, gave tas their opinion 
that the mattor could not bo dealt with by « 
scheme under the Town Planning Act, and that any 
muggestion for the amendment of the Advertine- 
ments Regulation Act 1907 should bo addressed 
to the Home Secretary. 

Mr. Johnson, Clerk to the Malden Council, in 
prillishing this coreapondenee* points out the 
hardship upon Local Authorities in promoting » 
tcheme under the Town Planning Act, that they 
should be powerless to arrest, this advertisement 
aiaii; whieh ase Be ‘subject in all respects to the 
dolective machinery provided by the Advertise- 
ments Regulation Act. 

‘The Council haye addressed a letter to the Mal- 
den Council assuring them that the Institute is in 
entire accord with their action and with the scope 
of their resolution. The matter hus been referred 
to the Art Standing Committee, and the Malden 
Council have been asked to communicate for 
their information the proposals they advance for 
amending or securing larger powers under the 
Advertisements Regulation Act 1907. 


* See Municipal Journal, 20th April 1911, 
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‘Schemes under the Town Planning Act. 

Under the instructions of the, President of the 
‘Local Government Board a White Paper ” is now 
being prepared for presentation to. Parliament 
shoving the extent to whic municipal authorities 
have taken advantage of the Act, of are consider 
ing the advisability of doing so. Itis suid that the 
majority of municipal councils, with a rapidly 
growing population to provide for, are waiting to 
see the results of the action taken by the bolder 
minority before taking any steps themaelves, -Ifit, 
be represented to the Local Government Board that 
in any locality the Act should he and is not being 
adopied, the Board may, after a public inquiry, 
tnder the local authority to submit a acheme. Ths 
Board, however, disclaims any intention to use, or 
‘oven threaten to uso, this power at: the present 
early stage. It is understood that the. Board 
desires to holp with adviee those who are moving 
for the adoption of the Act, and to apply any 
needed stimulus in the friendliest manner, This 
seems to be realised by the Local Authorities, and 
it is stated that representatives of about a hundred 
of them havo visited Whitehall and consulted the 
Board's officials on the subject, The Timex Iu 
published the following particulars of schemes 
course of formulation throughout the count 


‘Tu OUTSKINTS OF LONDON. 

At Ruialip tho local authority han obtained the Local 
Government Board 
planing of 6,908 acres. Ab Hayes action is likly to 

Hakan in the hear future, “Greenford ha naked 
row to co-operate in a ache, 
to disenss a scheme of ile own. 
to take iminediate steps. Tn Willesden the council and 
fiers are nogotiating schemes for all (he vacant tan 
Teft.” In Finchley n scheme is being prepared for a dis: 
triet_norved by both the Groat North Road and. the 
Regent's Park Road. Tn Hendon preliminary plana 
havo been got oat, ‘Tho Wood Creen Council has taken 
Up tho question, and it ix thought & achetne may be pte- 
pared. for 200 acres, Walthamstow haa a committee 
About to tepert. 

‘The Southgate Urban District Council intends, to 
‘ake anthority for a echeme, dealing with the whole vis 
trict of 3,607 ncrea. The council han already ncquited 
2 acres for m park, and nurrounding it in an estate of 
4Oacres which’ will bo laid out on town-planning lines 
‘agreed with the owners as part of tho prchase con: 
hideration.” Tho “Middlesex County Council han de- 
Cided. to contribute £25,625 towards the purchase by 
tho Southgnto District Council of 90 acres of land at 
‘Winchmore Hill for the purpone of « public park. 

‘Hanwell has just applied for leave to prepare ah ex- 
egal some.” Tn Hlaton and Talaworth w scheme i 

vrepared, andl will probably fociado a large pa 
tf the Duke, of Northemberland's and. Lard eraey's 
folate. AU"tvickentae scheme for 1,68 acre has 
‘approved by oWrners, and conferences have 
hld to secure co-operation with Richmond, Tho pre- 
servation of tho view from Richmond Hill is one of the 
objects. The Ham Council has decided to start a 
scheme of its own if Twickenham's scheme includes & 
bridge over the Thames near Eelpie Island, auch a 
Dridgo being strongly objected to. ‘The Esher and Dit- 
tons Counell haa ® committee at work, and important 
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sare expected, ‘The Maldens anil Coombe Coun- 
‘i's sched the whole of fe unborn To 
Sarton Slr ation esol. Cartan 
kinks of planning’ 2.300 arvee, and. siccsnfal con: 
ferent have eas’ hald- wit Croydon, Betlon sod 
yond Detwcon Copdin and Bp 
being ‘badly”‘needed. Tn "Croydon istic 
scheme ha been formed for 1,476 exer in Marden and 
Sop in Mitcham; and Merton is working oot a scheme 
which would include a large part of Morden if amal. 
ramation of the two were towed. 














“Tam, serDKANs, 
Birmingham has obtained leave to prepare (wo 
achemes, for 2.890 acres in the south-west, ‘chiefly 
Quinton’ and Harborne, and 1.442 acres in the east: and 
a third scheme is expected for Erdington 
Aon, Oldbury, aliens 
al 














sgh. 
‘Chesterfield, Derbyshire's coal contre, has reached the 
‘ame stage, and its scheme is extensive. 





‘Tux XonTH ASD Noume-west, 

Sheffield ix scheduling 6,200 acres, and hopes to begin 
with about 1,290 inthe west, sonili-west, and north, 
In Huddersteld scheme has been practically adopted 
Uy & council committee, Tn Halifax Mz. Whitley, 
MLP., in giving prizes for the best town-planning 
schemes by local architects. Ta Hull the City Eu 
ineer's plan covers 670 acres of tho north-rast d 
triet. 

In Liverpocl it is proposed to schedule 88 ncres in 
the south-east, near the new garden anbuth, Tn Man 
cheater the committee has proposed a scheme for the 
northern and soathern suburhs.. Rochdale has received 
‘uthority 10 prepare a scheme for 43 acres. wid a mach 
larger area is contemplated. Middleton's upplication 
‘han been rejected ax vit of form, but an amended pro 
posal will no doubt be granted: the scheme covers 20 
‘acres. Nelson hus given notice of a scheme covering 
Bi acres, ‘The Barrow:in-Furness Corporation. bis 
adopted three schemes, ng 1,780, 

‘ding for 3.200 acres 
ide the borough, Part 
of the area is in Lancashire. Ellesmere Port, the new 
town on the Mersey, hax given notice ot x plan in- 
‘eluding Hooton Parke and large sections of the Wirral 
‘and Chester rural districts, 

Tbe Wrexham Rural Disivict Conncit has decided to 
‘adopt the Act, and will probably begin with Gresford, 
horn a lange colliery in being opened. 




















Te Sovriens coments 

Bournemcath has scheduled 202 acres, anid leave to 
sills stone wil probably be given this weeks” In 
Portamouth all the land sill tacant has been Provision, 
ally scheduled, 

In Kent, Rochester's application has been rejected 
A great part of the aren wentioned-and the whole 
fren ‘was small—conssted of Crown lands, to whieh 
the Act does not appl. 














‘Acatralian Federal City Competition, 

Tn the July number of the Jovrsar.(p. 612) the 
attention of members was drawn to the unsatis- 
factory nature of some of the conditions in. the 
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Australian Federal City Competition, and it was 
tmechbeed at 4 depetaton fram bea Cousot 


the Institute had laid their views upon the subject 
before the High Commissioner of the Australian 
Commonwealth in Loudon, and that he had un- 
dertaken to bring the matter to the notice of his 
Government. It is understood that this has been 
done, but so far no notification of any change in 
the conditions has come to hand. : 

‘The Council of the Institute of Architects of 
Now South Wales have issued a circular letter to 
their members in the following terms 





September 1911, 
Stm,—With reference to the competition for designs 
for the Federal City as th Federel Goverment have 
refused to amend the conditions of this competition io 
tho matter of the appointment of assessors, and the 
final decision is in the hands of the Minister alone, in 
spite of the recommendations made by the Tnstituter 
tbroughout the Commonwreaith as well a4 the Royal 
Institute in London, my Council has decided 40 hak 
‘the members of this Institute not to take part in the 
competition unless the conditions are made more 
setisc ‘mn, yours faithfully, 
wn Wa. Asnansox, Hon, Secretary. 

‘The Competitions Committee of the Royal 
Institute havehad this matter under consideration, 
and the Council, acting on their recommendation, 

ve published a notice requesting members not 
to take part in this competition [ser Supplement]. 








Balliol Chapel. 

‘The Master and Fellows of Balliol College have 
been tempted hy a generous offer to pull down the 
present chapel and erect in its place an imitation of 
the building which was removed about the year 
1856, Messrs. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and Basil 
Chompneys, in a letter to The Times’ protesting 
against the proposal, say: There is no pretext 
of want of toom or’ of uinous conditions, but 
merely a ire to get rid of a building which 
offends the taste of the benefactor, By th 
‘wanton act of destraction Oxford will lose & vali 
able specimen of the art of the 19th centuey, the 
work of the greatest genius of the Victorian aye. 
Whatever can be ail gainst Butterfield, most 
architects agreo in praising the dignity and origin: 
ality of his work.” 














‘The Protection of Ancient Monuments. 

In view of the sale of Tuttershall Castle his 
Majesty's Office of Works have issued a letter to 
‘county councils calling attention to the provisions 
‘of the Ancient Monuments Protection Acts 1882 
and 1900, providing for the guardianship of mont 
ments of historic, traditional, or artistic interest. 
‘The letter states that the matter is of national im: 





Portance, and the expense involved in guardianship 
Would in some cases be more fittingly borne nation. 
ally than locally. ‘The First Commissioner of Works 


hopes that county councils will not hesitate to 





THE ROCK TEMPLES OF ELEPHANTA 


draw his attention to any monument worthy of 
protection. 
‘Tattershall Castle. 

Tt is announced that Tattershall Castle has been 
pulsed by Lord Curzon, who intervened a the 
last moment to rescue the building from the risks of 
further vandalism or demolition. It is said that 
his lordship contemplates certain works of repair in 
onder to prevent further dilapidation and to pre- 
serve the model of a fifteenth: fortress- 
mansion. The rifled fireplaces are believed to be 
in the handa ofa Loudon dealer. It is hoped that, 
if they can be successfully repaited aftor their 
recent violent removal, some benefactor will follow 
up the action of Lord Curzon by restoring then to 
the Castle, 


Indian Archwology : Retention of the Post of 
Director-General. 


Lord Curzon, in the House of Lords last week, 
raised the question of the abolition of the office of 
Director-General of Archmology in India wi 
the Government of India was reported to have in 
contemplation, and asked the Secretary of State 
for India what the policy of FLM.'s Government 
was with regard to the proposal. The Marquis of 
Crewe, in reply, stated that this was « point upon 
which the Government did not find themselves in 
agreement with the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment of India, and that 8 number of societies of 
seat importaice lid approached the India Ofice 
to arge its retention, He was in general agree 
mient with the view that it was impossible to 
Tagan archnology as in. any sense provincial 
subject, and he had decided that it was neces- 
sary to retain the Central Department for advice, 
for general supervision, and for tho collection of 
information in connection with archieology- 


‘The Rock Temples of Elephanta, 


‘The Special Cor mdent of The Times at 
Bombay sends the Tollewing message dated Tih 
November :— 

neta iG eo 
Peer tgeomgey pe 
fe edn tr 
poral beoxti aes reste strong. ee 
Surana pe fake he ary 
eaten oa nomen are 
ere nen Sos 
Tg ee "a "eee ee ee 
































‘enplacemest for a particularly heavy gun, had #0 it~ 
fait ie Laplote pae I fneetoe Hight columnn 
Nad fallen and others wore, greatly injured. These in 
swcent years ware simply, mad quite propery, replaced 

Th yeaa, however, that the reathetic senso of the 
Works Department wan offended by. tho contrasts of 
the rem, and it has now beoo engaged in making the 
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Broken cornices, aad 


whole temple suo ay new. 
= have been con- 


mouldings and worn or broken 
‘cientiously’ fled in with Portland cement, and the 
‘Deautifal stonework of the original columns, ae well an 
tte repaired once or the entirely new nes, has dis. 
0 2 Khakfcoloured wash of cement, 
‘cowdang, and water. Te'is diffealt wow to distingust 
‘id from pew.” Only one column in the side chapel 
femains untouched to show the delicate dark surface of 
the original alone. “Hideous new yellow steps now rise 
from four siden to the central shrines The splendid 
{hreo-headed image of Shiva, which hs boen described 
‘ur one of the finest examples of Indian sculpture, and 
‘ther great mural reliofe ae a¢ privent unvilated—but 
their Gare may come Tn any ease, the sombre grandent 
af tin lr i already deny, and wth al the 
Strangely impreaive postry of a monument. which 
feomed almost ae old av the solid rock from which it 





"hie provincia aetna Sp ly 
provi appara 

fad some voice in the affair, but lity for the 
Sutrage lies chiefly with the Works Had 


‘Wertbinstes-AbDSy' Been whitonmsed Yor the Corona 
tion the vandalism could hardly have been more gross. 


Egypt Exploration Fund : Excavation of the Osireion. 
‘The chief work of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
during the coming season will be the continued ex- 
cavation of the Osircion at Abydos, a great subter- 
ranean building connected with the Temple of Seti, 
Tis excavation was begun in 1902-1903. by the 
Rgyptiun Research Account, the work beitig con- 
ducted by Mist Margaret Murray and Mrs. Potrio 
under the general supervision of Professor Petrie. 
Miss Murray discovered that the building, ot first 
thought to be the tomb of King Meneptah, the sup- 
posed Pharioh of the Exodus, isin reality a hy 
gezwmn, or subterranean Temple, probably intended 
for the performance of the Mysteries of Osiris, iden- 
tified with the dead King Meneptah, in the Under- 


world. Its stone walls are covered with wellcut 
sculpture and hieroglyphs, illustrating the “ Book 
of the Gates,” a portion of the Exyptian Scriptures 





which describes the su iventures of the 
soul in the * Underworld ” after death, and certain 
charms and prayers to protect him (in this case 
Phatuoh Meneptab) against the assaults of devils. 
‘There are also roprosontations of mythological sub- 
jects connected with the story of Osiris and the 
deities connected with his eult, 

So far as excavated, the Osireion consists of a 
broad way descending to s great hall, out of which 
open a large chamber and a ‘or second hall 
leading in the direction of the Temple of Seti. The 
manner of junction of the subterranean Osireion 
‘with the Seti Temple remains then to be discovered, 
ind this is a most interesting task. It may cleat 
up many obscure mythological references, besides 
making a considerable addition. to our knowledge 
of Egyptian architecture. If new inscriptions are 
found, these may, like those already uncovered, 
add to our knowledge of the funcrary ritual, On 
all accounts, therefore, the excavation of this, one 
of the most interesting buildings in Egypt, “ this 
‘unique hypogaum,” ax Professor Petrie calls it, is 

R 
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4 work that should commend itself to the support say that that lad been amply falfled. Secondly, 
; of all who are interested in Biblical history, in the their object was to make it a school of claweoh 
study of ancient sligio, and in ancient kndwledge study, and though the object was secondary, it oat 
of architecture and engineering. important, and its importance had been recognised 
The work will be carried out by Professor E. by the Committee throughout, and be thee che 
Naville, PhD,. D. had taken advantage of the School, He was satis. 
} divted by Mr. #. B fied that the men who had spont their time at the 
Fellow. | Subscriptions and donations for this work School had found it of the utmost teache es these 
are greatly needed and may be sent to Mr. H. A. in their after work. Thirdly, the Stale 
Grucher, 37 Grest Russell Street, W.C, centre from which information could be obtained, 
aad lee tooks could be consulted by nt 
Old London” at Whitechapel Art Gallery, travellers in Greece ere, again, he it 
‘The autumn exhibition at the Whitechapel Art {RY nd 8 very eal show ices 
Gallery is this year devoted to * Old London,” and cal and other suitable books, imeliain 
the educational value of the exhibition i even ben including maps, 
foore notable than usual. The upper gallery is Plans and photographs, and that object hud been ‘ 
filed with a collection of paintings oF eld London, Sentinal 1 kept im view, andl hd been attonded 
Jnclading many by Hogarth vant amael ui sucka The rary was one of wh 
Scott, which olfr to the student of the history and [he sgl wight be proud, and which added enor- 
topography of London na rare opportuni Salles , tea 
Wells and the Green in 1760, as depicted by is 4 
Hogarth two picture of {be ol Landon Bridge ‘The Statutory Examinations: Mr. Lacy Ridge's 
before the destruction of its hoases in 7 & 
Samuel Seott, and David Turner’ view ofold Black 1s ag, Ridge: who has een » momar 
friars Bridge’ and St. Paul's are examples of the eseigr nl Tee pnizinets for twenty 
many interesting things in this rhich pre- Coleen Bee Hove Ph ears scting oa 
genta an almost complete picture of the London of rpa‘qmat, lus recently retired from the pean, 
“ ‘one, two, and three centuries ago. ‘The exhibits 1b Tesohntion eae eting of the 28rd October, 
; in this gallery include « number of old prints and Iie for the ean capreasing theit thanks to Mr. 
= 



































te for the invaluable services ho has rendered ) 
lent from the collections of the R.LB.A. 2 oe ho bas en 

‘The exhibition in the lower gallery relates to earliee ection th they ane ec 

Nstorical periods. A selection of objectalent from Mee work of the Statutory Examing- 

the Gaba al Museam, Hatesioe ae of the Hone. * tied 

inhabitants of London in prehistoric, Roman, and Me, Henderson's Restoratioas of ‘Temple of Diana 
, later times, and there are other collections repre- bee 

Sruane meval London and the Tudor nad Me. Arthur . Henderson, R.B.A,, FEA, has 
TUigty ld later periods.” Five large and beauti- presented to the Tastitute his two dan ae 
{ally constracted models, in Muminated cases, give Muvteating ‘hi ‘dean for the, teoton penne 
London etna tdogtating Cross in 1620, old Templo of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus. te Geos 
London Bridge in 1620, old Cheapside in 1580, the autre Cth century 6) and the Hllenisti (Oth 














pleco he let ve, 18 and old Paul's, century nc). Mr. Hendenon, it will be remem, 
4560. ‘Many maps, plang, ints have been bered, acted the i 
lent by the London County Counc and other ean Ephesus directed’ by Me, D. Ge Togarth for the 
cipal bodies, Trias of the Bish Aluseum in 1901-05, and I" 
4 descr results of the work in an i 
‘The British Schoo! at Athens: Paper read before the Institute an publican 2 
At the festival dinner, celebrating the twenty- numerous illustrations in the Jounxan of the Sth “ae 


filth anniversary of the British School at Athens December 1908. The drawings, which hoot been 
last Tuesday, the Chairman, Mr. George A. Mac- made to the same scale from a comparison of two 
millan, referred to the successful exeavations which different ds of Ionian architecture, ate at 
had formed so important a part of the work of the Ayseat on exhibition, the Archaic Temple at the 
School, and said that the individual work of the Aberdeen Art Society, and the Hellenistic at the 
students was shown equally well by their remark- Royal Society of British Artiste, Reproductions 
able bibliographical writings. Many of their old of the Spe fo.a°smallerscale appeared in The 


| 





students now occupied important posts, and he Builder for 24th November 1908 ‘Angust 
’ instanced’ Mr. Marchal, the Director-General of 1911. : LS ; 
Archeology in India. ‘There were, he continued, Architects’ Benevolent 


four main objects for which the School was founded. The following I addressed 
‘The first was to promote the study of Greek'arche- President, 1 Leonard Sieben tol acta 
logy in all its branches, and he thought they could architects in the United Kingdom >— 











onrrvaRy a7 
Dean Stm,—In this year of many rojoicings and in competition, and laid out Dennistoun Estate, 
celebrations I should like to plead for your interest changing it from x collection of derelict mansions 


‘on behalf of a causo which deserves tho support of 
every architect—I refer to the Architects” Bene- 
yolent Society, which has now been established for 
sixty-one years. During that period it has been 
the only ofgunisation specially devoted to the needs 
of our poorer brethren who, through no fault of their 
‘own, haye fallen on evil days, It has, further, in 
many hundreds of instances relieved the immediate 
distress of the widow or orphan left entirely un- 
provided for, and it has awarded pensions to the 
‘iged and deserving. 

I regret. to say, however, that although the 
philanthropic work of tho Booiety must have 
ener sympathy, the upport which it has 
received has beon far from adequate, At the 
present time the percentage of practising architects 
who contribute to its funds is very small, As 
Prosident of the Socioty I have been able to observe 
how useful and nocessary are its labours, and L 
shall welcome und gratefully acknowledge any 
contribution which you may send to me. It ix 
particularly desited to increase tho list of annual 
‘ubseribers, s0 us to place the income of the Society 
on a firm’ financial basis, Hoping therefore to 
har from you on the subject, I remain, yours 
very truly, Leoxanp Stones. 








Modern French Sculpture, 

Ab th next General Meeting of tho Tnstitute, 
tobe held Monday 20th November, Mr. Il. 1. 
Statham (F,] will read a Papor on Modern French 
Soulpture, to be illustrated by over a hundred 
slides specially prepared for the occasion, 

‘Honours and Appointinents, 

Sir Geonax Fuamrrox, R.A. (Hon. 4.J, has been 
looted Prosident of the Royal Sooiety of British 
Soulptors, 


Mr. Fraxx Wants (FJ, « past Prosident of the 
Bristol Society of Architects, has been elected Lord 
Mayor of Bristol, 

‘Obituary. 


Wot, Fonurst Sanmox (Fellow, elected 1876), 





senior partner of the firms of Messrs. Salmon & Son 
& Gillespie (#'F-}, of Glasgow, died at his residence, 
“ Rowantreehili,” Kilmacolm, on the 7th October, 





ged Of. His father, the late Bailie Jaasea Salmon 
UP}, was born in Glasgow in 1805 and commenced 
Practising 9s an architect in that city at an early 
tge. W. F, Salmon was born in Glaagow in 1845, 
became a partner with his father, and was un, 
orignal member of the Glagow Latitte of Archi 
tects, his father being the first President. W. F, 
Salmon was for some time in London in the office of 
Sir Gilbert Scott and exeonted some of the working 
drawings for Glasgow University. In. assooiation 
with his father, he carried out Woodilee Asylum 
for the Glasgow Parish Council which his firm won 


toa busy but well-planned suburb. His professional 
practice wis an unusually varied one, schools, 
infirmaries, asylums, gaols, churches, workshops, 
mansions, hotels, institutions, and estate work, Ho 
delighted in Continental travel, especially in italy, 
‘and in his first journey there he took with him Mr. 
Axel Haig, who, as « result, became an etoher and 
4 life-long friend. His principal interest ontside 
his profession was in the Glasgow School of Art, 
of which he was a governor for twenty yeats, 
and latterly for many years a Vioe-Chairman and 
Chaitman of the School Committes. "He used every 
effort towards raising the status of the stuff, and 
Ue high placo which this wahoo! ‘now has i thit 
respect is largely due to his, constant endeavours, 
His deurest friends were follow-artista, Wm, Leipor, 
Win, MoTagygort, Scott Morton, ‘Tom Hunt, Hii 

anit he was always most sympathetic towards the 
‘younger artists." Derwent Wood got his fist com: 
imission from him. Johann Keller, Albert Hodge, 
G.G. Anderson, and many other Young sculptors 
‘and painters owe much to his appreciative interest 
in their art. His own water-colours show an aye 
keenly alive to, the spirit and boauty of nature, 
His work never became stereotyped, and several of 
the most up-to-date office buildings in Glasgow 
























were planned by Tn his atchiteotural designs 
there is shown tho direct influence of Italian 
Renaissance, not the infucnce of books or of 


fashion, but a true recoguition of tho spirit which 
animated the masters of that school, He was 
President of the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
from 1892 to 1894, and served during that poriod 
‘uy 4 member of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architeota. 


Joux Davrosox, Licentiate, of Dumfties, who 
died on tat Soptember, had beon for over twenty 
two yours clerk of works to theCrichton Royal [nsti- 
tution,“ Bosides extensive additions tothe two 
original houses, he was responsible for the erootion 
of the new buildings which include tho Crichton 
Memorial Church (0 fine bnilding, of quite cathe 
dral proportions, finished in 1807), to farm-ateud 
ing with the largo annexo for working patients, the 
Malo-and Female Hospitals, tho artesian. well, pro- 
viding water for the whole establishnienty and the 
dlecteio light station, containing an installatio 
which on its completion under Mr, Davidson's 
superintendence was pronotinced by Professr 



















Bottomley one of the finest for private purposes i 
the United Kin, 


lom. He wns the anthor of sove 
ch subjoot 
Castles of S 
“Me Ecoleniastical Are 
tecture of Great Britain from the Roman poriod to 
the Nineteenth Century,”" * Eurly Christian Art,” 
"Gothic Architecture,” and“ Pol 

Decoration.” As a mark of re or his memory 
the Directors of the Crichton Institution have re- 
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solved to place a memorial to him in the Crichton 
Church. 

Hannay Epwanp Easr, Licentiate, whose death 
at the age of 34 is reported from Montreal, received 
Hip carly traning in the ofce of Mr. TM. Cappon 
[PF], of Dundee. Afterwards he went to 1 
and entered the Architects’ Department of the 
Tondon County Council. In s competition in con- 
nection with © bousing scheme in Bermondsey 
involving an expenditure of between £10,000 and 
‘£50,000 the plans of Mz. East were successful. “He 
was for a time in practice in London, bat early 
this year went to Canada, where be latterly 
‘occupied an important post in the service of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 








THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


~ OF ARCHITECTS, ROME, 1911. 
‘The Ninth International of Architects 
which was held in Rome from the 2nd to the 10th 


‘of October passed off very successfully, although 
the attendance was not up to the a This 
latter circumstance was probably due to the fear 
of cholera, which was known to prevail in many 
parts of Italy. The Comité was 
strongly represented, the venerable President, 
M. Danmet, attending all its meetings Not 
withstanding the numerous fascinations of the 
Eternal City, the Congress meeti 
attended, and several subjects 








‘were well 
of considerable 


‘img were discussed. The Exhibitions 
were all of great interest, somewhat too 
‘scattered. In the Fine Arts ition in the Valle 
Giulia, the English exhibit was by common consent 
farand away the best, and ‘the greatest 
eredit on Sir Isidore Spi and his assistants 


who arranged it. Mention should be made of the 
wonderful model of Imperial Rome in the 4th 
century a.n., by M. P. Bigot, which waa on view 
in one of the Halls of the Baths of Diocletian, 
‘Some of the visits were of quit tis interest, 
Tack yey Laaiy Wavy pen fs ea 
‘Torlonia very ki ‘open with its garden 
to the members of who thus enjoyed 
the rare treat of seeing its priceless treasures. 
Another interesting visit was to the Villa Vascelli 
‘on the Janiculam, whence can be obtained one of 
the finest bird's-eye views of Rome. Tivoli and the 
Villa d’Este were also visited, and Dr. Achby gave 
the members the benefit of his special knowledge of 
‘Hadrian's Villa on the spot. Committee of 
Cae entertained the Comité Permanent 
the foreign Government delegates st dinner at 
the Grand Hotel, and Signor Cannizzaro, the Vice- 
President, was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
mal ¢ visit to Rome interesting and agreea! 
forall the members "The thanks Sf enctoae ore 
due to him and to the energetic 
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Signor Bis, The final dinner was Bed at the 
tel Excelsior, where the majority of the 
somber except a few who went on to Venice 
separated in hope ot ee again in 1914 
at St, Petersburg, where, on the motion of the 
Comte de Suzor, the venue of the next Congress 
has been fixed by the Permanent Committee. 
The Brit members ary indebted to Mr. John 
j. Simpson excellent arrangements made 
for thet comfort. on the journey to and during their 


aiay et eae Jous Staven [F.) 


‘No official figures as to the number of subscribing, 
ssembers of the Congress are as yet available, but it 
is understood that members of all classes present 
did not exceed five hundred. Of the foreign séo- 
tions the British headed the list with sixty-six 
‘member, the Government being ted by Sir 

Tanner, CB. L8O. (Fond the Royal 
‘Institute by Mr. Leonard Stokes, President R.LLB.A. 
Mr. John Belcher, R.A., Vice-President of the 
Comité Permanent, and Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Vice Presden RIB. Secretary of the Comité 
Permanent, Other members of the Institute 

included Messre. J. 1. Baillie (F.], F. 8. 

F.. Lionel Barrett (4, John Wm. Cooke 

(4.), T. E, Colleutt [F.], James Davidson [F.], 
oe G. Oe wae ih MYV.0. (PF. we are 

iwards [F.] fm. Flockhart [¥.. 

Florence ra Sidney K. coke [AL Ewen 
Lewel 
CE. Pe ey 
[A], Albert y [F.], John Murray (#1 
AS aoe OL =} Harbotile Reed [F. 

E. ], represent: sn Count 
Gane b. kosliends John Slater (F.), 
Henry Tanner [F.], Arnold Thornely [F.], Percy 
B. Tubbs [F.], A. Vassallo (F.), W. Fleming Wilkie 
[F.}, John B. Wilson (F.], Thomas Charles Yates 
{AJ} Aleide Chaussé and J. C. Prestwick, Licen- 
tintes. 


A translation of the Programme of the Congress, 
‘with particulars of the various meetings, visits, 
receptions, and other functions, has already ap 
earl in these pages [Joexat, Val. xvi, Dp. 


‘A translation of the official record of the Reealu- 
tions adopted by the Congress here follows:— 
Subject I—Reinforced Concrete : (1) Mode of 
Employment in Different Countries ; (2) Its Ap- 
plestion in, Architectare from the Technical and 
rative Points of View.—The Congress 
not to pass any resolution on this subject. 
Subject II_—Rights and Duties of the Architect 
towands hie Client. 
lution: The Congress reaclves that the 
architect may not under any pretext whatsoever 
‘ouept a fee from if 


any but his 4 
‘Second Resolution: The Congress dechies to refer 
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the further consideration of this question to the 
Permanent Committee. 

Subject IIT. —Technical and Artistic Training ; 
‘The Arohiteot’s Diploma ; Exercise of the Profession 
outside the Architect's own country —The Cone 
teas the following Resolutions : 
al TThat the right to bear the title of Architect 

be reserved for those who have obtained such 
Hight mathe sesult ofa mgular examination, 
Afar a comme of nin, technical, and siento 
study, 

(2) That the title of Architect shall be accorded 
the same rank as that of Master of Arts, Doctor of 
Science, Doctor of Medicine, &c. 

(2) That the Schools of Architecture may tw 
allowed to differ from one another, according to 
countries, while preserving the same general regu- 
lations. 

(4) That admission to the Schools of Architec- 
ture shall be made conditional on the candidates 
previons acquisition in other educational institu- 
tions of general culture of equivalent standard 
to that required for the other liberal professions, 

Subject 1V.—Considerations as to Modern Archi- 
tecture.—The Congress agreed not to put this 
subject to the vote. 

Subject V.—The Hxecution’ of Architectural 
Works for the State or for other Public Bodies. 

‘The Congress confirms the Revolution passed in 
London in. 1906, and affirms that it is necessary to 
observe very carefully the distinction between the 
practice of the art of the architect and tho work 
of the engineer. 

‘The Congress further resolves 

(1) That works of architecture undertaken for 
the State, Municipalities, or other public bodies 
should only be entrusted to qualified architects 
‘after competition, open or otherwise. = 

Q) That, with the object of ensuring that all 
monumental buildings shall satisfy every essen- 
tial of art, the designs, which must be prepared 
hy qualified architects, shall in every case be surb- 
ted for approval before execution to some such 
itution as the Académie des Beaux-Arts, ot 
to committees composed maitily of architects. 

Subject VI—The Desirability of « Dictionary of 
Comparative Terms in Architecture. 

‘The Congress recognises the utility of a dietionary 
of comparative terms in architecture, and resolves 
that the Permanent International Committee of 
Architects shall organise an Yaternational Com- 
mission for the purpose of continuing the work 
begun, and that it shall present the results of its 
labiurs st the next Congres, 

‘The Congress iy of opinion that the terms should 
be illustrated by drawings and diagrams in onto 
that the details may be accurately defined. 

Subject VII.—The Foreign Academies in Rome ; 
‘Their History ; Studies and Works of the Students ; 


































Influence exercised. by these Schools in the coun- 
tries they represent—No resolution passed. 

Additional Subject—Artistic Copyright, 

‘The Ninth International Congress of Architects 
assembled at Rome in 1911: Recalling on the one 
hand the resolutions passed during the last thirty- 
four yrs at the International Congres of Arc 
tects and of Artistio Copyright, and likewise at the 
International Congresses of the International 
Literary and Artistic Association, and notably at 
those of Madrid 1904, London 1906, and Vienna 
1908: 

Recalling on the other hand the progress accom- 












plished during the last, thirty-four years in 
juropean legislation for the protection of archi- 
tectural works of att, as, for instance, the Spanish 


Avt of 1879, the French’ Act of 1902, the German 
‘Act of 1907, and the Convention of Berne in 1886, 
mended by the Act-of Paris in 1895, and by the 
Berlin Conference of 19082 

Recalling, finally, the Resolution passed at the 
International Congress of Art held at Rome in 
April 1911, which proclaimed the legality of w 
uniform protection for all works of art, includi 
architecture, during the lifetime of the author and 
for at least fifty years after his death : 

Afirms : 

(1) That architectnral work must be protected 

in all its artistic aspects. 

(2) Thatarchitoctural designs,comprising designs. 
of exteriors and interiors, the plans, sections, 
elevations, and decorative detail constitute 
the primary expression of the artist’s con- 
feptlon anil of the architectural work. 

(8) That the building is only a reproduction, on 
the soil, of the architect's design. 

‘he Congress also aftirms the Resolution that the 
architectural work and all the designs of which 
it consists, either singly or ns a whole, as well as 
the building and all other reproductions, shall be 
protected during the lifetime of the author and for 
4 minimum period of fifty years after his death, 
in the same manner asall artistic work of painters, 
sculptors, and others, 


Ailditional. Resolutions. 


Tho Congress repectfully invites the Govern 
ment of Italy to take the initiative in forming an 
International Commission consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of countries subject to earthquakes, 
with the object : 

(a) OF collecting all studies and works which 
uve been or are being written not only concerning 
earthquakes, hut also conceming the stability of 
building in those countries, 

() OF elaborating general and local regulations 
for buildings to be erected in those countries. 

(c) OF charging the foreign representatives of 
these countries who are present at this Congress 
to request their respective Governments to 
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establish seismic stations wherever these have 
not yet been provided. | |). oa 

(d) OF requesting that the seismic commissions 
may consist not ouly of learned geologists, but 
Aiao of architets and! engineers, o that by ‘heir 
Jabours these commissions may asset in providing 
4 technical, economic, and artistic solution of the 
question of the stability of buildings in seismic 
countries. 





At the Institute Council Meeting of the 23rd 
‘October allusion was made by the President to the 
services rendered by Mr. John W. Simpuon in con- 
nection with the organisation of the English party 
that visited the Congress, und it was unanimously 
resolved that the Secretary be directed to express 
to.Mr. Simpson the appreciation of the Council and. 
their cordial thanks to iu for his services in this 
regard. 





CORKESPON DENCE. 
Architects’ Responsibilities, 
To the Eilitor, Jounxat. RALB.Ay— 
Sin,—Referring to Mr. Douglas Wood's letter in 
tho September issue of the Joursat, until some 
logal remedy ean be found for this really serioun 
state of affairs, can you tell me whether there is 
any form of insurstice against such risks as wo 
ust nun, however careful and canseientions we 
may be t 4 : 
Verhaps some member of the profession ean give 
4 useful hint from his own experience. 
W. Cuas. Wavaourn [F.} 


‘Tho letters from Mr. Douglas Wood [4.] and 
others which have appeared in the Jounsat, under 
the above heading, with special reference to the 
ease of the Leicester Guantians e. J.B. Trollope, 
are likely to cause a misspprehonsion, and I hive 
been asked to make « few comments on the ease, 

In the first place, I do not tinderstand the sug- 
gestion that architects ean be held responsible for 
ll time. ‘The Statute of Limitations applies, 1 
Ielievs, to everybody, including architects, nnd by 
this the liabilities, whatever they may’ be, ure 
limited to six years, 

IL correctly understand Me. Wood's letter, he 
‘appears to imply that the R.1LB. rin of contract 
Was used in the Leicester case. ‘This is nob so. In 
the RLB.A. form (clause 30) it is stated that * No 

ificate of the atchitect shall, of itself, be con. 
ered. conclusive evidence ax to the sullicieney 
of any work or materials to which 73 
to relieve the contrietor from his lahility. to 
execute the works in all respects in. accordance 
with the termns, eto, of this agreement.”” 

In the Leicester contract. the corresponding 
clause expressly relieved the contmotore trae 
Hinbiity after the final certificate was given sel 































after nine months from possession having been 
taken over, This in esente is the opposite to the 
RBA. clause 90, and 1 eg tip there is no 
reference in this clause 30 to “ certificate” at 
ll, 
‘Tho Judgea ruling was ot a general one, but 
naturally dealt with the particular contract before 
him, and if employers elect to put in such a clause 
wbout the: fal certibeate hte it in the Leicester 
certain consequences follow. ‘ 
With the Tnstitate's clause I know of nothing 
‘that will not * allow the employer to come down 
on the builder for defective workmanship or 
materials, even if discovered after the (last) 
certificate has been granted.” 
SS area [Fy 








‘The Revised Examination Syllabus 
To the Bilitor, Joust. RLB.As 
Sie, —That changes must necessarily be mad¢ 
in the Examination Syllabus from time to tine will 
be admitted by all, but that they should follow too 
tapidly apon one another causes a feeling of waste, 
Ui, eapectally the altoratons ste open to 
serious criticism. This is, T fear, the case with 
thoso which atv now announced. ## In some respecte 
they are most excellent, but in others thoy seem to, 
me to be ill-conceived, and T trust that a few words 
of commont will be taken in the spirif in which they 
aire offered ; just: us Mr. Blomfiekt's references to 
the crammer”” in his inttoductory remarks, upon 
the scheme, published in the last isaue af the 
Jocnxat, are of course, to be taken as having no 
ference to tho private architectural tutor, och 
‘of whose life is spent in comb ting the desire of ull 

w Tess competent of his pupils to * cram,’ 

‘To begin with the Preliminary Examination 
which it is not proposed to alter, it may. be 
ested that changes are more needed in that thon 
the Inter examinations. At present, it neither 
Provides test for tho candidate having been given 
4 gentleman's education (unfortunately hye. eeanee 
be tested in gentlemnlinss), nor for hin having 
any real capacity for architecture. Tt is euch yore 
{ainly well grounded lad from n public elersen 


school shou! ith ease at f 
seed ata ith se at the age of iter 


1g considerably, by demanding 0 
higher standard of proficiency, pale Nie hy 
manship, and by Ming the compulsion to take 
veage, possibly with the alternative of 

paper oo bigher algebra anid trigonometry, mich 
tke that now put forward as one of the alteraatives 
in the Intermediate. At present, there is too mock 
encouragement for the hopelessly unfit to enter 
‘upon their initiatory training, and for parents tone: 

5 t too early an age. 

With regard to the Intermediate, the propomed 
changes possess both good und bad pointat andl ans 
fortunately the bad predominate. "The reason to 
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that too much is being attempted, there being « 
conflict between recognising that candidates may 
enter at ninsteen, when they are quite boginners 
who need to be led on by eas and desir. 
ing them to advance far and it of them 
are too young to bo called upon fo, meaaure up 
complets buildings for their Testimonies of Study. 
‘The demand for such work will discourage. It is also 
questionable whether the old Gothic sheets should 
bo done away with, a knowledge of tho bases of 
Gothic work being quite as essential as a knowledge 
of the Orders; but it might well be made com- 
pulsory for these Gothic shects to be measured, 
and for the rough sketches made on the spot to be 
submitted with them. The constructional shoots 
ery aloud for revision. Their preparation neces- 
sarily compels students to acquite a knowledue of 
anti and in one respect obsolete, mothods. 
No alteration in them is suggested in the Revised 
Syllabus t 

Tn the Examination, the idea of setting certain 
alternative papers, thereby encouraging specials 
tion, is excellent, provided that the main abject of 
an Tntermedinto," or first teolical exatnination, 
is not lost sight of—to compel all architectural neo” 
phytes to muster the elements of their calling, us a 

ld masters his alphabet and the multiplica~ 
tion table. But Teannot for tho lifo of me se 
any reason for the suggested paper on mathe- 
maties and mechanics, after tho Preliminary has 
boon passed. In all my experience I have never 
known an architect as such to need algchra beyoud. 
quadratio equations, nor trigonometry at all; and 20 
far as statics and dynamics are concerned, all that 
is easential is neoessarily included under the head- 
ing of Stresses and Strains. Tf an alternative is re- 
quired, it had far better consist in tho elements of 
quantity surveying and the preparation and settle- 
ment of builders’ accounts—subjects which are of 
the utmost importance to the great majority of 
practising architects, but education in which isnow 
‘often wholly neglected, with lamentable after- 
results. Geometry and perspective should, I think, 
bo compulsory subjects, 

Of all the mistakes made in preparing the now 
syllabus, the most flagrant, it seems to me, is that 
of the Examining Board taking upon itself some 
of the functions of a teaching body by setting 
‘subjects for design from time to time, while the 
alternative machinery for their examination (either 
hy the Council of one of the Allied Societies, oF 
by @ Commitize of the Board of Education) is 
hopelessly unworkable, if any. uniformity of 
standard is to be reached. Tt would be far better 
to leave the Testimonies of Study as they are, 
but to insist that the sheet of constructive 
masonry should be either measured or designed 
(not mérely copied), and that the roof be in accord 
ance with modem practice, reinforced concrete 

ing permitted to be used. If any serious altera~ 
tion be thought desirable, it might be suggested—as, 























in fact, it already has been by Mr. Purchon—that it 
should take the form of requiring more measured 
work than at present, instead of relegating measur- 
ing entirely to the " Intermediate” + but, to my 
would be deterrent to add largely to the 
emands. 

Te may possibly have escaped the notice of those 
who have drawn up the new syllabus that: those 
students who take the “ Intermediate” under the 
old conditions and the “Final” under the new, 
will uot necessarily be compelled to do any 
measured work at all. 

‘The idea of the studied thesis is most excellent, 
for it compels high specialisation in some one direc- 
tion by every candidate, while insisting only upon 
moderate acquirements oll round. All thut 
needed to meet all eases is to,entitle the second 
ternative“ Soience and Practice as applied to Buil 
ing,” s0 as to put those who intend to devote them= 
selves to the practical side of the profession, such 
as the conduct of arbitrations or the management 
of building estates, on an equality, as regards the 
possibility of qualifying for admission into the In- 
stitute, with their mote artistic brethren. 

Ending, as T commenced, with a reference to 
Mr. Blomficld’s * Note’ in the last issue of the 
Jounxat, I may say that T disagree with him pro- 
foundly in one tespect. After a very long and mnti- 
ate experience of aspirant architects, I have come 
to the conclusion that their quality is steadily and 
rapidly rising, and that, probably never, since the 
great days when English Gothic architecture was 
supreme in beauty above ull the styles of building 
then in vogue, have there boen mors young archi- 
tects who are artistic to their finger-tips (and 
students, too, in the best senso of the 
‘there are to-day.—Yours faithfully, 

G. A. T. Minpnerox [4]. 






























Oxford Cathedral and the Civil War. 
From Fracrs Boxp [Hon.d.J— 

In collecting matter for a new edition of English 
Cathedrals Ilustrated, the following information was 
sent me by Mr. William Francis, the senior verger 
ofthecathedral, give tin hisown words =<" In 
‘Dean Liddell's time, I once hud occasion to go up to. 
the space ‘tween the vaulting of the Choir and 
the lead roof in order that a Loridon architect might 
examino how the stone pendants were keyed in, 
We went armed with tapers as there is only a 
Yory feeble light there. On striking a matoh we 
found to our dismay that there was a great deal of 
hay stored there, especially in the pockets of the 
vault; we had to exeroise the greatest caution. I 
brought a sumple down with me and took it to the 
Dean. Ho at first said it was impossible: he 
could not see the use of hay being there ; then he 
suddenly remembered a tradition that in the time 
‘when Charles the First was shut up in Oxford, a 
‘great deal of hoy was stored in Christ Chureh some- 
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i fowit ‘Nottingham ; John Norman Keustle 
where for the King’s use. He asked Mr. Druce, Howitt (5, 1905), 3, Soret 
fhe Oxford botanist, to ive his opinion on it, and {2904}, Frank Wardel Eaight US. 100); ‘Denis 
he suid it was. coarse kind of hay which nolouger fS%%°2.. 1000); Bailip Norman Logan 3. 1800, Bee 
fgrew in these days, and in all probability was a tal; Chaves William Lang [@ 300, Mors Richard 
stock Inid in by the freemen of Orenttorn Boe ae If oe]: Fredeick edward Mensa (2 2907; 
Meadow, for King Charley's use. The Dean had it Harald Tan Merman (Speci Feeminaton) Allred 
all cleared away: but three sumple bags were ae Nee 1 Sidhe Geseae Depa ie 
Srarea ts alles one being given to the British ciel Suse, NAW. comes, Abel [S. 1900}, 
Museum, one to the Oxford Museum, ous to the Euishurgh’ Toor Aterrya Puttar’ Ce tae eee 
Treasury, Christ Church. ‘That is a nice little ward Lewis Samson {8 1006]; Charles Mateot Swat 
france T hand on to you only two peopleare ei 6 19m; Feats Hard Sind 1S 100); 
living gow that igured in it, ‘Mee Deuce and Mahal elo: (8: 208); sod Thorsen 
pares 1006); Harry’ West (S. 1006]; Johannes Thorwaldaon 
Westbye (Special Bzamination), Christianin, Norway? 
ether EL Mitchell Whichowe (8. 1977]; Norman 
Wigzell ($, 1005), nd Izn_ Ehonesor 
MINUTES. I im Wiliams, to ae Re lee ities 1903), 
‘rt General Meoting, (Ordinary) of the Pete Cecil “Reynolds Winter [8. 
srg wile, Saati tt Scmcmat et emi Maa Wa tp 
80 pm-—Present: Mz. Leonard Stokes, Presi: Christopher Wright [S. 1007]; Allan Murray Campt 
dent, in the Chait; 37 Fellows inelnding 18 manbory Young [S. Ws}. Ax HON, ASSOCIATES Worcs 
of the Council), 4 Associates (including 3 members Goat .W.S., Commendatore Royal Crown of Italy; 
of the Council), 2 Hon, Associates, 34 Licontiates, lubert Marshall, M.A. (Cantah.), Companion of 
‘and several visitors: the Minutes of the General Mect. Indian Empire, Director-General. of Archmol 
ing, held 26th Juno 1911, having been already pub: ‘Sim! India, |= As LICENTIATES : 
Hilfe ithe Jotastc, were thet as fxd nad 5 ly Macht Son Arabian: 
eee, Archibald, Mic sbrough ; Charles, 
The following Members anil Licentinles attending William Bell, Sonderiand;, Newt Prete: Bone 
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fete fw ie, since hes lotion were formally St Augtalt Wales Rome Neteer ae : - 
admitted by the Prosident—vie-  Lectard Mt Brown, Sieaner, NBT Bete One Ged 

fad Alct Tarball, Awocugen; France Sob Gucice, ROR SA 








ay Georgy rary, Daven 
Savard, Autiy Sith, Albert Edgar Cockerell, Pontypriday. Willa ‘Alla’ Des Hyde, Choire; 
Kip Ga eho nite, Sum, fatty, Sete AAeeLedr Bs Dich, Arden? Ghat Peciven wee, 
Killby, George: Scott Miles, Harry Gordon, Henry Bloemfontein; James’ Gardner Gamble, Belfast; ‘Tom 





Sproog,Bexinos, Willan Bard Binkerot, Clnusl Gece Gran, caren Gamble, Ballast; Hon 
Toney” Barba Seon eee family, Thomas Newcanle: Chalen Henry Greg: Baga e 
Hei aL Set Hem “Holmes “Dawson, Heal Oaduatonte Genk CKete atiabanah Willian, 
Frederick John Rayner, William Henry Bailey, Hilton, Altrincham; Ledgar Holdsworth, W nkefield : 
tate alas cs Cat odie, Gram ea ine ork Vet Alcan 
a nawig candle, bing found clgblo aud Tawien Strondy Fiederte Goon, ea 
Gece erate Mirna lary Med fin at 
Somiaated for elation is © rs Donald Atncdons Binge 
ae es urs One aes William Powis; Forbert Ales 
Pisa (4: 107 Hong Kong, China; Josoph Spain (4, homas,? Seater, “Wie ee "Thoma 
1895], Sunderland; Robert Dougias Wells 1901}; Margetts; Robert Thomas Miller; Bernard Caddon 
Horace White [4100 As ASSOCIATES" Maurice Palen” Laren atopy, Miler, Bers 
Sees ems us (8° ol; Yaar Mortimer cide Willey: He Sut a Se 
Ang (8, 1010); Edward Eras Haske Specter ne ‘Willian Géorge Shipwrights Heoey 
Rrarri et Worn ases (Spc) Beomin Arhar Sig) Mancheer Chast eee, een 
fiexdnbert Sse Bening (08), Willi Thuan Chara He Shark eae aces emis 
Menta avs Blagham: Hichard Heny Peey Stabler, Duka! Scent” Bat “agate iam 
Revie (8. 1900), 'Southeon; Arthur Geer Walter’ Ser, Brighton; Samtel Tease Bea 
{S107 Rennh Sephen Irod  n Herbert Towsley, Manchester; Gecree’ rea 
Brown (8. 1908), Bradford ; Murray Brown [5. 1910]: Viner; Frank Ward, Edmonton, Alberta Toseph 
ohn Edgar Ballock [S. 1907]; Leonard Hi Dixon White, Bootham, York; Absalom Reade Wood, 
{SB Harrogate: Joseph Charen Gditene Devi, Bete 
{S. 1900], Morriston, Glamorgan; William ‘rederick. ‘The President having delivered the Orexrse 
ares US. 1007]. Liverpool: Charles Davie [Special “AbDmzas_of the: Seamer’, eure thanks, proposed 
by Sir Robert Hunter" and sme sca Tae 
IP kak fond, Prien of he Aeron Tatas 
of Architects, whe passed to hint be wel 
‘Tho meeting separated at 9.30, 
oe); Gu De Hake es 
Gecdieg ates, Allred Handing (8. 1911), Gingow: 5 Estatum, Jovan, Supplement, 2iet Oeaber.—Ta the 
oie Howe ih “How Ea Ya te Titers ps, Ti Bet 
cas : an, Verallen”. should Kaveh ented ax 
mate maa fr Ascitehip ped he Quaiying Mesented By Me Toho sg Nea eet 
Renta mens tentiins omit was ee m 













































Fio, 6.—Pensrecrive View op mun West Exp Hoserrat, Cuantorrresmcno (9 page 39). 


MODERN GERMAN HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION, 
By Wituras Mizpvns, Junr., Be. [4.], Henry Saxon Snell Prizeman 1908, 
Godwin Bursar 1910. 








hospitals, the large increase in the numbers of these institutions during the last 

thirty to forty years, and th 
in the treatment of the sick, rend 
utmost interest. 

In Germany the general hospitals are erected, equipped, and maintained by the munici- 
each city possessing one or more hospitals according to the population. ‘The system 
¢ of compulsory insurance against sickness has had considerable influence on the 
dovelopment of the present hospital system. The institutions are open to all classes of the 
the fees varying from 2s. 6d. to 158. or 208. per day according to the accommo 


4 A study, thonght, and attention given to the design, construction, und equipment of 


develoy 





nents which have taken place during that time 
a study of modérn German hospital construction of the 




















community 
dation, 

‘The University hospitals or “Royal Clinies"” are supported by the § 
centres for medical education and study. ‘The special hospitals correspond to the munjority of 
our charitable institutions for the treatment of tho sick, they being endowed or supported by 
some charitable organisation or religious body, such as the Jewish Hospital at Cclogne or the 
Birgerspital, Frankfort. 

‘The privato clinic or polyelinie, numbers of which ure found in every city, is un eseentially 
German institution, founded on club practice, the members being treated as out-patients by the 
medical officer attached to.each clinic. ‘The private hospitals are really nursing homes for 
the treatment of in-patients. 

During recent years ve 

‘hd eren, Va. N,N 





nd are the 

















great attention has been paid to post-graduate study and research, 
8 Ror. Wn. r 
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and at present rogular courses are given in no less than forty-six cites, while an interesting 
result of the movement is the establishment of Academies for Practical Medicine in non. 
University towns, such us Diisseldort and Cologne. 


srre, 


Tn the selection of sites fer the hospitals the greatest eare is exercised so us to obtain 
‘ample space, pure ait, light, and freedom from noise and dirt, the situations being usually 
on the outskirts of the cities or adjoining large open spaces. Tho relation of the eite to the 
Hrevailing winds, the factory and smoke-producing quarters of the city, the ground water love, 
the height above adjoining rivers, and the subsoil, are all matters which receive the greatest 
attention. Whenever possible, land which has not previously been built upon is selected, and 
if practicable streets are arranged on all sides. ‘The electrie tramway servieo invariably 
connects all parts of the city with the hospital. 

The area of the site per bed varies considerably, at Hamburg Eppendorf it being 180 
square yards, at Nuremberg 128 square yards, at Dresden 86 square yards, at Hal 
St. Georg 72.7 square yards, at the Virchow, Berlin, 158 square yards, and at Charlottenburg 
131 square yards, 

‘The sites for the University hospitals and polyelinies are naturally more often in the centre 
or near the centre of the cities than on the cutskirts. 





ACCOMMODATION AND STAY. 

Jn comparison with the accommodation of tho average English hospital, thnt of the German 
inefitutions is very large, as for example Hamburg Eppendorf and the Virchow, Berlin, exch 
with 2,000 beds nnd a correspondingly large staff. Tt hus been found, however, that when cech 
4 large mimber of patients are massed together the difficulties of administration ace areatly 
inersased, and the most recent view seems to bo that 1,500 beds should be tho mariners fe. 
‘one hospital, 

In the majority of towns one general hospital is sufficient 
lurger, however, have more, Munich haying three, Dresden ty 
fonr. 

Genorally speaki Y general hospital provides accommodation for all classes of eases, 

are separated into departments for medical, surgical, infections, maternity, gynieeo- 


skin and venereal. ete., diseases, the buildings for each of these classes 





to meet the requirements; the 
0, Hamburg three, and Berlin 






tor (Verwaltungs-Direktor), while two medical directo 


departments respectively. All doctors are paid for thei 
in the hospital, ‘The nursing staff corresponds to the English, nsually consisting of a matron 
(Oberschwester), head nurses (Schwestorn), and nurses : : 

some hospitals the nursing is in the hands of a reli 
the domestic and technical ‘staffs reside in the hospits 


or probationers (Pflegerinnen), while in 


igious sisterhood. A large proportion of 
al. 
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he modern era of German hospital construction may be said to date from the eree 
of the Moabit Hospital, Berlin, 1872, whieh, guided by the lessons derived fram the Franco. 
German and the American Civil Wars, is designed on the pure pavilion system, in whieh each 
block is entirely separate and detached from the rest. Here [fig. 1] the administrative block 
is placed ig the main entrance, 
and the domestic and technical blocks 
are grouped close to it, while the plan 
is laid out about a central axis with the 
pavilions of the medical department to 
one side und those of the surgical to 
the other, all the pavilions being of one 
story, Further developments may be 
traced in the lay-out of the second great 
Berlin hospital at Friedrichshain, 1874, 
whore two-story pavilions were employed 
and 4 modification in the block plan 
Was introduced, owing to the adoption 
of the north and south axis for the 
Pavilions as against the east and west 
ut Moubit, and in the next Berlin hos- 
pital, Am Urban, 1888-90, where a 
simple 

‘he 





























the world, opened 
in the pure pavilion style and has been 
0 well kept up to date by additions and 
improvements that it holds its own with 
many of the more modern institut 
The hospital is situated in Eppendorf 
in the north of the city, its ance: 
from the central point, the Rathaus, 
being, as the crow flies, 24 miles. 
‘The total area of the land purchased by 
the municipality was about 136 acre 
of which the hospital proper occupies 
about 46 actos, while the maternity, 
epidemic, and ophthalmic departments 
‘occupy another portion, and the remain- 
der to the front of the hospital is laid 
out as. publie park. ‘The total uccom- 
modation is 2,150 beds, while the staff 
numbers 620, of whom some 670 reside 1, witanc tee 
in the hospital. ae oe 
As will be seen from the block plan [fig. 2], the institution consists of over 100 separate 
buildings, of which some 85 are for the reception of the sick, symmetrically placed upon the 
site about-a central axis, which separates it into two sides, that for men to the east, for women 
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to the weat. 
The administrative block, through which all patients must pass, is situated at the southern 
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end of the axis, and the pavilions, the majority of which are of one story, are arranged in 
parallel rows with streets and gardens between them, their long axes running from north-west 
to south-east, ‘The first two rows form the surgical next three the medical 
department, the next the tuberculosis department, while the remaining seven blocks, whieh 
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were erected in 1905-7, form the infectious diseases depai 

. ious diseases departme: 
dopartment is the operation-house, in the centre of the 
centre of the tuberenlosis the Réntgen In: 
and laundry blocks, boie 





In the centre of the surgical 
medical the bath-honse, and in the 
: ‘The domestic blocks, comprising the kitchen 
house, and disinfection block, ure grouped together beyond a street 
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to the west of the women’s side, while still further beyond ure the pavilions of the ophthalmic, 
epidemic, and maternity departments. 








SHER 







‘Tipe w wun ed 






Other fine hospit -d on the pure pavilion sy are the Johannstadt Hospital, 
Dresden, 1901, the reconstruction and reorganisation of the St. Georg Hospital, Hamburg, 


1899-1910, and the General Hospitul, Nuremberg, 1897. 
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‘The latest hospital ervetod in the pure pavilion style is the Virchow Hospital, Berlin, 
opened in 1906, which is suid to he in many respects the finest hospital in the world. 
‘This is the fourth mnnicipal hospital for Berlin, it heing situated on a site, formerly an 
artillery parade-ground, some 63} acres in extent, in the northern quarter of the city close 
to.a large wood. ‘The total accommodation is 2,000 beds, and the staff numbers some 700, who 
reside in the hospital. a 

‘The buildings [fig. 9] are symmetrically placed about two axes, the prinei t 
West, the transverse from south to north. Controlling the main entrance to the hospital is 
the administrative block, which with the doctors’ snd nurses’ homes and the maternity and 
ssnucological departments is planned ronnd a courtyard. "The principal axis then traverses 
the central avenue some 500 yards long and 40 yards wide, at the western extremity of which 
is the mortuary and pathological block with separate access to the adjoining street. To the 















| from east to 
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south of the eentral avenue are the pavilions of the surgical department [Bg. 
those of the medical department, ‘The transverso axis divides the hospi 
the east for women, to the west for men. At the southern extremity of this axie 
Aiseases department with soparate access from the Féhrer St 
surgical department is the operation-house, and in the 
while at the northern extremity of the axis 


4], to the north 
to 

the infections 
se. In the contre of the 
centre of the medical the bath-house, 
the domestic and technical blocks comprising the 
kitehen ond laundry, boi wsine-house, ete., with separate road for external traffic, 
Separate blocks are provided for men and women for skin and venereal diseases, and & separate 
ion for violent patients, ‘There is no system of cl ients in this hospital. ‘The 
institution is remarkable for the lay-out of its grounds, hirds of which consist of 
Parks and gardens planted with trees and flowe 
There are, however, great disadvantages in the pavilion system proper, for it can well be 
imagined that in wet und stormy weather the difficulties of transporting the patients from the 
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pavilions to and from the operation-house, the condnet of the various serviees, and the eom 
nee of the food from the kitehen block, become very great, and considerable inconvenience is 
caused to the staff and patients ther recent examples either show 
or have the tendency to adopt the combined corrider and pavilion system, in which the separate 
blocks are linked up to one another by closed corridors. 
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well seen in the block plan [/ of the West End Hospital, Charlottenburg, 
opened in 1904. Here the administrative block controls the main entrance, and the pavilions 
of the medical and surgical departments are symmetrically placed to the rear on either side 
of a large open space. The pavilions are of two stories, and it will be seen [fig. 6, p. 83] 
that those of the surgical department are linked up to one another and the operation-house 
in the contre by a closed corridor, as are those of the medical department to the bath-house. 
‘The pavilions of the infectious diseases department are one-story detached blocks to one side 
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of the site, while at the other side adjoining the strect and at a lower level are the domestic 
and technical blocks; the food service to the pavilions on the higher level being conducted 
from the first floor of the kitchen block over a bridge. 

Cologne Lindenburg, 1908 [fig. 7], shows a still further deve 
parallel connecting corridors are carried through to the admin 
latter to the pavilions of the medical and surgical de 


pment in that the two 
trative block, linking up the 
ments and the operation and bath 
houses. ‘This hospital is one 
of the most interesting 
z= modern German institutions, 
the greatest care having been 
expended in’ its planning, 
construction, and equip- 
ment. ‘The building origi 
ally on the site was a Iunatie 
asylum, which with new 
buildings added in 1897 and 
1900 was transformed into a 
general hospital. In 19 
‘a much larger site to the 
east haying been aequi 
the new — hospital, 
whieh is incorpo 
Academy of Medicine, was 
erected, and the older build- 
ings reconstructed, which 
ounts for the asym- 
1 arrangement of the 
domestic and — technical 
blocks and the pavilions 
of the infectious diseases 
department. The total 
accommodation is 1,108 
beds, 
Finally we come to 
the Third Hospital, Munich, 
1908 [fig. 8], which is from 
ery point of view of the 
zreatest interest. ‘The 
is about 45 eres in 
stent and is situated in the 
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a ee notte portion of the 


Lamdey Hk he toe Ticks hoing practically surroninded 

by open conntry on all sides. 
suiden changes of temperature to which it is 
fo erect a large number of detached one-story pavilions 
holding from 80 to 40 patients each, ss in the older type of hospital, and better to erect 
large blocks of three stories, each holding some 150 patients, and connect the whole of the 


Pavilions of the medical and surgical departments, the operation and buth houses, the 
‘dministrative block, and the kitchen block hy closed one-story corridors. 
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Owing to the high level of Mnnich and the 
subject, it was thought inadvisable 
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‘The administrative blocks and nurses’ home fuce the Célner Platz, two parallel corridors 
with an interspace of some 60 yards branching off to the north. Disconnected from these 
by cut-off corridors are, to either side, the six large pavilions. The vertical axis of the plan 
in this case separates the hospital into men's and women’s sides, not as at the Virchow, 
Charlottenburg, or Cologne Lindenburg, the transverse axis; so that the operation-house and 
the bath-houge are placed on the central axis between the first and second pairs of pavilions 


respectively, and are approached from either side, while the kitchen bloc! 
the third pair of pavilions. 


















k is placed between 
‘Three courts are thns formed between these buildings, but as the 
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operation-house, bath-house, and kitchen block are principally of one story, the access of 
light and air is not interfered with, The boiler-house and laund: 
the pathological institute are detached blocks to the rear of the site; while in the eastern 
portion of the land, with separate access, detached blocks for skin and venereal diseases, 
Tfections diseases, and isolition are provided, and separate pavilions for gynscological 
cases, children, and mental: diseases will be erected. ‘This hospital when complete will 
accommodate come 1,800 patients, the portion now erected containing about 500 beds. 

‘The new hospitals at Rixdorf and Malhausen-i.-Els all show connecting corridors linking 
up their pavilions, 








e disinfection-house, and 
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Such hospitals as the Royal Charité, Berlin, the City Hospital, Frankfort, or the General 
Hospital, Diissoldorf, with which is incorporated the Academy of Medicine, in which the 
blocks are all detached, are, as it were, n series of special hospitals, each under the control 
of its own professor and staff, with common administrative, admission, domestic, and technical 
blocks. In these hospitals the operating theatres are in the blocks containing, the surgical 
departinent, and at Diisseldorf patients ure conveyed to and from the bath-house in a subway. 

‘The smaller hospitals and clinics, with an accommodation up to about 200 beds, are 
usually erected on the block system, with the patients’, administrative, and domestic rooms 
in one block, and the technical rooms, boiler-house, and the mortuary in another block or 
blocks. Excellent examples cf this type of plan are the Biirgerspital at Frankfort, the Jowish 
Hospital at Cologne, or the Royal Ophthalmic und the Royal Psychiatrieal Clinies at Munich, 














ADMINISTHATIVE BLOCKS. 
jie administrative blocks of the German hospitals usually form the principal frontage of 

the institutions, nd are designed in a mest practical manner. ‘The great point, perhaps, 
which one notices is that the main entrance to the hospital is for patients, their entrance, ae 
0 often in England, not being to one side, 
Tn hospitals erected in the pure pavilion style one finds the administrative bleek of 
definite type, as at Eppendorf, Dresden Sohonnstadt, or Nuremberg (fa, 9]. In the centre 
of the ground floor is\u large earriage-hall [fig. 10], often elaborately treated, through which 
the patients are conveyed in the ambulance-wagcns to the doors of their respective pavilions, 
and which is also used on visiting days for the assembly of patients’ friends, ‘Phe sont, 
fuuranee is always under the control of the porter. In one wing of the ground floor is the 
receiving and admission department (in which there is always a doctor on duty for the recep- 
tion of accidents, and in which all patients are examined and the admission formalities com- 
plied with), and the various administrative offices, such ns the directors’, clerks’, and 
{fousurers offices, and the waiting and messengers’ rooms. Tn the ather wing ie the dispensing 
stores, and dispensers’ apartments. 

ing reereation- and bed-rooms, and the meeting. 
fuom for the adtainistrative body, while on the roof floor are the servants" rooms, and in the 
basement the porters’ and male servants’ apartments, and stores. Tha chapel is sometimes 


in the administrative block as at Nuremberg or Schineberg (Rrct floor), or it is sometimes 
detached as at Eppendorf or Diisseldort. 

jut tre, however, eertuin objections to this type of plan, notabh 
infectious disease may be introduced into the centre 
reception of accidents is often a distressing sight, 
tenburg West End, by placing the receiving and 
atone end of the block, with separate entrance, a 
similar wing containing the dispensing department 

At the Virchow Hospital, Berlin [figs, 11 and 
round a courtyard. Tn the centre of the front, which 
the hospital through a carriage. it 
and admission department. Patients are completely 
which are enly quickly examined in the ambulance-w 
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ment to be given to the courty 
departments appears to-have 


'd, but the planning of the maternity and gynecological 
what influenced to suit this purpose. ‘The doctors! 
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recreation-rooms are contained in a detached block to the 


north, which is balanced by a similar 
block to the south, originally intended to o 


in the septic eases of the maternity depart 
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Cologne the central block is of three stories providing the usual accommodation, with # central 
carriage-hull through which the ambulance-wagons ean convey the patients to the door of each 
pavilion, A central corridor runs from north to south, to the south being the chapel and the 
‘nurses’ home, so planned as to form a cloister between the two, as the nursing here is in the 
hands of a religious sisterhood. ‘To the north, symmetrically planned, is the assembly-hall, 
‘and the three-story pavilion for the accommodation of private patients of the first and second 
classes. 

At Munich TIT. the prineipal fagade is again fcrmed by the administrative and adjoining 
blocks [figs. 18 and 14]. In the centre of the main block is the earriage-poreh, with porters’, 
admission and examination rooms, and-waiting-rooms for patients’ friends on visiting days. 
‘The sido entrance is for the reception of accident or acute cases in the ambulance-wagons. In 
this hospital the ambulance-wagon does not convey patients directly to the pavilions, they 
being conducted through the corridors by the attendant, On the upper floors are the doctors’ 
‘and staff apartments. In a block to the east, and so separated from the receiving department, 
are the accountants’ offices and the dispensary. ‘To the west is the chapel, the Catholic 
church, and the nurses’ home with eloister, the nursing here being again in the hands of a 
religious sisterhood, accommodation for 115 sisters being provided, while the remaining 
attendants and the domestic staff reside partly in the pavilions and partly in the kitchen and 
laundry blocks. 





MEDICAL AXD SURGICAL DEPARTIEENTS, 
In the medical and surgical departments similar developments can be traced in the design 
of the pavilions, from the Mosbit type to the latest at Munich III., as have been traced in the 
development of the blocks plans. 
At the Moabit Hospital, Berlin [fig. 16], the pavilions consist simply of a large ward for 
80 beds, with, at the entrance end, opening from a central corridor, a nurses’ room, ward 
Kitchen, linen-room, bath-room, and 
water-closets. ‘This type was further 
developed at Friedrichshain, Am 
Urban Berlin, Hamburg Eppendorf, 
and Nuremberg. 
Fig. 16 shows one of the one-story. 





a pavilions at Nuremberg for medical or 
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to tho entrance, adjoining which are 
the small wards and the nurses’ rooms. These rooms are disconnected from the large 
ward by a eross-corridor, which contains « slop sink, linen and clothes eupboard, telephone, 
and alarm-bell indicator. ‘The large ward contains 82 beds ranged on either side, there 
being in addition to the usual ward furnishings two fixed double marble lavatory basins 
for the doctors’, nurses’, and patients’ use. At the opposite end of the large ward is 
the day-room, from which double doors lead to the grounds by a ramp down to facilitate 
the food-wagon service to the ward kitchen, which adjoins the day-room, as it is here thut 
the convalescent patients take their meals. ‘The sunitary rooms are algo situated at this 
end and comprise the bath-room, and the cross-ventilated water-closet-room, which contains 
four water-closets and a slop-sink. In the basement is a store-room, and the rooms for the 
heating and ventilating apparatus. 


This type of plan for a detached pavilion has now been largely superseded by the type 
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introduced by Lenhars and Ruppel at Hamburg St. Georg in 1809, of which the Virchow 
pavilion is a development. Instead of providing one large ward for 92 beds, two wards 
each for about half thut number are provided, the staif and serviee-rooms are placed 
in the centre, and the small wards and sanitary-rooms at cach end, 

‘The Virchow pavilions are all similar in design and are of one story with a two- 
story central block. ‘The long axis runs from north to south and the length of the pavilion 
is 801 feet. 

Fig. 17 shows a complete plan of the ground floor of one pavilion with all equipment. 
Patients enter at the centre through a small room, which contains the registration-desk, into 
the receiving-room, where they are undressed, examined, bathed, and dressed in hospital 
clothing, their own clothing being conveyed to the central clothes-store where it is kept until 
their discharge. Adjoining this room is an operation-room for minor operations and surgical 
dressings. ‘The other rooms in the central block comprise the doctors’ room for testing and 
laboratory work, the linen-store, the ward kitchen to which the food is brought to the service 
entrance and handed in through the hatch, the nurses’ duty-room, dirty-linen disinfeetion- 
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room, day-room, and staff lavatory, ‘The large wards [fig. 18], which each contain 20 beds, 
aire disconnected from the central block by cross-corridors, which give access to the terraces. 
It will be noted that by means of the through and cross-corridors the whole or any portion of 
the pavilion can be thoroughly ventilated. In the end blocks are two-bed and single-bed 
wards, the lavatory with three basins, bath-room with two baths, douche spray, and two site 
baths, two water-closets, and the sink-room. 

On the first and roof floors of the central block are the apartments for the staff of each 
pavilion, medical, nursing, and domestic, and in the basement the heating and ventilating 
rooms. 

In spite of the care which has been exercised in the planning of these pavilions their 
design has been much criticised, particularly with regard to their great length, the number 
of small rooms, the distance of the small wards from the service-rooms, the curved form of 
the ceiling in the large wards and the smallness of the windows. 

Of greatest interest from the English point of view are those hospitals in which the 
Pavilions are united by connecting corridors. 

Fig. 19 shows the two pavilions for men in the surgical department at the West End 
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Hospital, Churlottenburg. ‘The one-story block between the pavilions contains the receiving- 
rooms, to which all patients are brought, the laboratories for the two pavilions, and the day- 
room for the smaller pavilion, All patients are here examined, bathed, dressed in hospital 
clothing, and then conveyed to their ward. 

‘The pavilions are of two stories of wards, with an upper floor to the front contai 
apartments for the doctors and male attenda: 





ing the 
s, and a similar floor to the rear containing the 
apartments for the nursing staff of each pavilion. ‘The various series of rooms on each ward- 
floor are separated one from another by cross-ventilated corridors. ‘To the front, adjoining 
the main entrance and staircase, are the staff and service rooms, comprising the doctors’ and 
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nurses’ duty-room, linen-store, ward kitchen, to the window of which the food is brought, and 
coullery in the contre is the large ward for 22 beds, with the bath-room and lavatory adjoining ; 
to the rear are two three-bedied wards, a single-bed ward, and bandaging and sterilising- 
rooms; while the rooms common to both sets of wards are placed between them, and comprise 
‘a large day-room, the water-closets, and sink and disinfecting-rooms, with provision in the 
latter for sterilising the fees before discharge into the drains, and for disinfecting the dirty 
linen before its conveyance to the laundry. 

‘The smaller pavilion is similar in detail to the larger, except that the large ward contains 
16 beds only, while some of the rooms are rearranged owing to the omis rear block 
0 as not to interfere with the lighting and ventilation of the operation-house. 

‘At Cologne Lindenbarg [fig. 20] the corridor type of pavilion is approached, the large 
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ward, which in five of the pavilions contains 14 beds and in the remaining three 20 beds, only 
taking up a small proportion of the total length. ‘The pavilions are of two stories of wards, 
with the doctors" apartments and clothes-stores on the second floor. At the entrance, adjoin- 
ing the nisin stairease and bed-lift, is the receiving bath-room, in which all new patients are 
bathed before admission to the wards, This receiving bath-room only oceurs on the ground 
floor, its place being taken on the first floor by a small isolation department for two beds. 
‘The small wards are for one, two, and six beds respectively, between them and the large ward 
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being the doctors’ room for bandaging in the surgical department and for laboratory work im 
the medical, linen-store, day-room, nurses’ und attendants’ rooms, bath-room, and water, 
closets, and the ward kitchen, the food being brought tothe latter from outside, Tt will be soon 
unt the central corridor i well ited and ventilated from open verandshs on both sides, 
@ large ward contains in a recess four lavatory Iasi e patients’ ‘i 
toranes end a bain forthe use ofthe doctors nt 8 PACs” uae end ab hs 
At Munich IIT. [fg. 21] the design of the 
ments is of the greatest interest, the corridor 





pavilions of the medical and surgieal depart- 
type of plan being fully developed. Each 
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pavilion is of three stories of wards und is disconnected from the main corridor by a 
corridor somo 100 feet long. All patients’ rooms fuce due south and open from a corridor 
10 fect wide, At the entrance to-each pavilion is a receiving department comprising undres 
ing, bath, and dressing rooms, through which all new patients pass, ‘The wards on each floor 
comprise two for twelve bed beds, two for four beds, two for three beds, three for 
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avilion thus containing some 150 patients. ‘The remain- 
ing rooms comprise a central day-room, ward kitchen and scullery, head-doctors’ room, store- 
room, attendants’ room with two beds, buth-rooms, and lavatories. In the central block to the 
north is @ bandoging-room, a laboratory, dirty-linen room, nurses’, staff and patients’ water- 
closets, and in the blocks at either end a ward for permanent baths, sink-rooms with fieces 
ors, patients’ water-closets, and a store-room. 

Thus a remarkable development has been traced from the one-story Moubit pavilion 1872 
of the pure pavilion type with one large ward for 90 beds and four small adjoining rooms, to 
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the latest three-story pavilion at Munich I11. of the corridor pavilion type, where the number 
of rooms is greatly increased, and the wards contain » maximum number of twelve beds, the 
mujority containing six beds and under. It is considered possible that this reduction in the 
‘number of beds per ward will continue until in the next fifteen years or so the maximum 
number per ward will be ten beds or thereabouts, us it permits of a thorough classification of 
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the diseases and patients, rendering them much easier to nurse and control, while at the 
same time the individuality of the single patients can be much better looked after. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES DEPARTMENTS. 

sparate hospitals for infectious diseases as in England are not found in Germany, but a 
weal es is provided in the general hospital. ‘The pavilions are grouped together 
and are ited by a zone from the rest of the hospital, while a separate entrance to the 

isually provided. 

Se. 3 Tppenidor! Hospital, Hamburg, in 1905-07, a very complete infections diseases 
department [fig. 2, Infections-Abteilung] with a total aceommodation of 200 beds was erected 
on the triangular portion of the site to the rear of the tuberculosis department, originally 
cceupied by the epidemic department. It comprises seven detached pavilions of varying sizes, 
each with its own garden surrounded by a high wire-netting fenee. Pavilion No, 56 is for 
searlot fever, No. 58 for searlet fever-diphtheria, No. 61 for diphtheria, No. 60 for measles, 
No. 65 for isolation, No. 62 for whooping-cough, while No. 63 on the outlying portion of tho 


uence 
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site is the quarantine pavilion. The nursing and domestic staff have their living and sleep- 
ing apartments in their respective pavilions. 

‘The quarantine pavilion is of one-story and comprises three entirely separate departments 
with separate entrances, each containing three- and single-bed wards, with day, nurses’, and 
‘sanitary-rooms attached. 

‘The searlet fever pavilion [ 22] is of two stories of wards and contains 59 beds, 18 
for men, 14 for women, and $2 for children, on the ‘second floor being the apartments for the 
nursing and domestic staff of the pavilion. As the plan shows, the ground floor is centrally 
divided into men’s and women's sides, all wards facing south-east. The accommodation on 
each side comprises ten-, two-, and single-bed wards, day-room, nurses’ room, ward kitchen, 
and sanitary-rooms. ‘The first floor provides accommodation for children and is of the same 
type us the ground floor except that the central division is omitted. 

‘The remaining pavilions of the department are cf a similar type of plan, they being all 
of one story, with the exception of the diphtheria pavilion which is of two stories of wards. 
‘The maximum number cf beds per ward is twelve, which is found in the measles pavilion. 

At the Virchow Hospital, Berlin, the infections diseases department is under the 
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control of the Royal Institute for Infectious Diseases, which is situated on the oppesite side of 
the Fohrer Strasse, while a separate entrance from this street affords access to the department 
for those patients in whom the disease has already been recognised. ‘The department com- 
prises six detached one-story pavilions, each with a separate railed garden, symmetrically 
placed about the transverse axis of the hospital plan, the total normal accommodation being 
198 beds, which can, however, be increased to 180 beds when ocession demands. No. 17 [fig. 3] 
is the quarantine pavilion, No. 18 is for diphtheria, No. 19 to the south is for typhoid fever 
and the rarer infectious diseases, such ns small-pax, cholera, plague, ete., No. 19 to the north 
is for measles in one half and for erysipelas (men) in the other, No. 20 to the south is for 
whooping-cough in one half and for erysipelas (women and children) in the other, No, 20 to 
the north is for scarlet fever, while No, 21 is a special autopsy 

block for the department for research work. 

‘The quarantine pavilion for the observation of doubtfal eases, 
te., is centrally divided for men and women, and is of the side 
corridor typo of plan, with all wards facing south and the sanitary- 
rooms in outshoots to the north. The wards are for two and 
single beds, and the apartments for the staff of the pavilion are 
provided on the first floor with access from outside only. 

‘The diphtheria pavilion with 28 beds is of a similar type of 
plan, the wards containing four, two, and one beds. 

‘The four pavilions Nos, 19 and 20 are all of similar type, each 
containing 22 beds. ‘They are centrally divided on the ground 
floor [fig. 23], euch department containing five-, three-, two-, and 
single-bed wards, day and operation-rooms opening from a central 
corridor, while the ward kitchen, nurses’ duty-room, dirty-linen 
disinfection-room, buth-room, sink-room which contains a fieces 
disinfector and the water-closets, are disconnected from the wards 
by w cross-ventilated corridor. On the first floor of each pavilion 
are the apartments of the medical, nursing, and domestic staffs, 
only accessible by outside stairs. : 

‘At Charlottenburg West “End, the infectious diseases depart "er Pavasor res taracnovt 
ment {fig. 5) comprises six detached one-story pavilions, placed  D™ssts, sux Vmctow Hos 
one behind the other, adjoining the north-western boundary of y Sorte, sty Line ine 
the site. No, XI. is the diphtheria pavilion for 30 women and "iste tn. & Numa’ Doty 
chiles, Nos: NTE sud SIDL. f the surgical department provide ew Sateen 
accommodation fog 24 men, and 26 women and children respee- — <A ee 
tively, and Nos. XIV., XV., and XVI. of the medical department Iu twetta""Wau 1h Day 
provide secommodation for 22 men, 28 women and children, and — Fivetos Wart 
28 women and children, respectively. 

‘The pavilions [fig. 24) are centrally divided into two similar departments and are of the 
corridor type of plan, all wards facing south-west, and comprising in each department four, 
three, and two two-bedded wards. Patients enter by a glazed entrance-hall through the bath- 
room, where they are undressed, bathed, und dressed in hospital clothing. Doctors and 
nurses enter from either end through a vestibule, which céntains provision for the disinfection 
of the hands and the changing of gowns. ‘The ward kitchen with receiving window to outside 
for the delivery of the food opens from the vestibule so as to be as detached as possible from 
the wards. Adjoining the day-rcom is the doctors’ and nurses’ duty-room, and the operation- 
room for septic cases, the dressings sterilisers for the latter being placed in the vestibule. The 
eanitary-rooms are grouped together in the central outshoot, and comprise patients’ and staff 
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wwater-closets, a small room for urine and sputum examination, the sink-room which contains 
a cupboard for the retention of feces ete., a slop-sink disinfector for the disinfection of the 
contents of bed-puns before discharge into the drains, a wash-up sink, and the dirty-tinen 
disinfector which opens into a sorting-room with direct access to outside for the conveyance 
of the disinfected linen to the laundry. On the contral first floor of each block are the apart- 
ments for the staff of each pavilion, Attached to the disinfection-house is» small discharge 
department, comprising undressing-, bath-, and dressing-reoms, for patients on discharge from 
this department. 

In those hospitals where the site does not pe 
blocks, euch for a different infect 
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more than one story, separated Lorigontally by the 
into separate departments for t diseases, eu 
At Diisseldorf the infectious diseases pavilion is of threo stories of the corri 
z if ses pa rn we corridor type 
plan, The ground floor is centrally divided into two departmonts, one for seurlet fever te 
other for measles. ‘The first floor, reached by a separate staircase, contuins the department 
{or diphtheria, and the second floor agin, reached by a separate stuir, contains the department 


for surgical infoctious diseuses. On the third floor are the apa i 
tr aan ds we apartments for the medical and 
At Munich TI. the infections diseusos pavilion is of two stories i 
r " es, and contains 55 beds i 
wari of from one (o four buds in four completely separated dopurtments, for meariae en 
Aherio, scarlet fever, and erysipelas respectively, each department having a separate entare 
a Drea ans there are two Iarge three-story pavilions for infections disensea, 
euch centrally divided into two departments for differont diseases, and by then ‘ 
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ophthalmic department temporarily in the other. On the roof floor are the staff apartments, 
and accommodation for the relatives of sick children. 

In the majority of diphtheria pavilions special wards are provided, which can be used 
tas steam-rooms, as for example at Dresden Johannstadt,. where the walls and floor are 
tiled, and the ceiling double and of 
arched form, so as to prevent the 
condensed water dropping on the 
patient. Fully equipped operat- , 
ing theatres again are usually 
provided in the pavilions for 
tracheotomy, 

A special observation pavilion, 5 
of considerable interest, is found 
in the Diisseldorf General Hos- 
pital, where all patients with 
infections diseases are received =. 
and examined, four separate 
departments, each comprising 9 
ward for two beds, bath-room, 
water-closet, and separate, €D* yy, 95_dnowwn Froa Prax ov nue Cumouxs's Quananrore 
trance, being provided for doubt- Pavalios, Tie Roxat. Cuxsrré Hosrreat, BRMax. 
fal casos. 

‘Tho children’s quarantine pavilion [fig. 25] at the Royal Charité Hospital, Berlin, shows 
fa similar type of building with four separate departments, each with two single-bed wards, 
bath, and water-closet, and separate entrance, and.a common ward kitchen and nurses’ room, 
the central corridor being for the nse of the medical and nursing staff only. 


PRIVATE PATIENTS’ PAVILIONS! 

‘The majority of the genoral hospitals provide special aceommodaticn for private patients, 
who pay a larger sum per day than ordinary patients, the wards containing one or two beds and 
being elaborately appointed. A special pavilion is usually provided for this purposo, with its 
‘own grounds and gardens. ‘The normal type of plan consists of the series of wards lying 
to the south cf a long corridor, while the service, treatment, and sanitary-rooms are in out- 
shoots to the north, as at Hamburg Eppendorf and St. Georg, Nuremberg, Schéneberg, etc. 
At Cologne Lindenberg the pavilion is connected to the administrative block, the ground floor 
Lieing for surgical eases, and the upper floors for medical. ‘The pavilions always contain fully 
‘equipped operatic 


enmance 








In some of the older hospitals the pavilions for children are of the same type as those of 
the medical and surgical departments, but in the mcre recent hospitals special pavilions are 
generally erected. 

‘At Disseldorf the Children’s Clinic is particularly good. At the entrance is a small 
isolation department for four beds, so as to allow of the observation of doubtful eases and 
prevent the introduction of infection. The ground floor is for infants, and comprises four 
wards each with ten cots. In an outshoot is a most interesting department [fig. 26] of heated 
isolation-rooms for prematurely-born and weakly children. It comprises six cells or boxes, 
each for two cots, constructed in the lower portion of marble and in the upper of two thick- 
nesses of plate-glass in nickel-plated steel frames. The elaborate apparatus for controlling 
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the temperature, the dogree of humidity, a 
the central corridor. Each 





the ventilation of each cell, is controlled from 
ild has its own feeding and other utensils in glazed compart- 











2 —ine ISOLATION Deranranent, sum Cnitpwes's Chase 
Dossutponr Cxvmaat. Hoserrat. 





ments attached to the end of each bed. ‘The first floor of tho Clinic contains the warde for 
the older children, the basement a very fine milke-kitchen, with adjoining rooms, while in un 
utshoot are the laboratories of the Clinic, lecture-thentre, and library. 





(To be continued.) 
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Mr, Statham’s Paper. 
‘Tho Paper by Mr. Statham on French Sculpture 
drow a large and appreciative audience to the 


Tnstitute last Monday. ‘The paper was a particu 
larly attractive one, and though it took a full hour 
‘a half in delivery the lecturer held the in- 
terest of his audience to the end. ‘The illustrations 
ompraed over a hundred alien pr 
for the ocension, the larger number from photo- 
graphs very kindly supplied by the eminent artists 
whose works were under criticiam, Two interest- 
hes from Sir Wm. Goseombe John, R.A., 





ing 
tind Profesor W. Robert Colton, AReA,, followed, 
fand the meeting ‘a very cordial vote of 


thanks to Mr. Statham for his lecture and (on the 
motion of the Prosident) for the trouble he had 
taken in bringing together 40 Jarge and unique a 
collection of illustrations. "The Paper and discus- 
sion, with a selection of the illustrations, will appear 
in the next insue of the Jounnat, 

‘The New British School at Rome. 

Tt was announced at the annual meeting of sub- 
scribers to the British School at Rome, which was 
held last Tuesday in Burlington House, that, with 
the aid of the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, a chemo had been arranged for incor- 

rating the School in a larger and more compre- 

jensive institution, which would secure for the 
British nation a worthy home for the study of the 
‘Arta, Archwology, and Letters in Rome. In the 
Yoomaf th Society of Antiguaien, where the mect- 
ing took place, a selection of architectural and other 
drawings by students of the School was an view. 
Should the scheme for an enlarged and recon- 
struoted school in Rome itis intended 
to have an annual exhibition of greater interest 
‘and importance, 

Profesor J. S. Rei (Chairman of the Managing 
Committee) i and the fe ring letter, date 
finn of tho Bond of Royal Com- 
man of the yyal Com 
tmissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 >— 


Dean Prorrsson Rirn,—Alt ih, aware, 
oathing’detiite bar av yet bent eid with regard 
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to, the scheme for the establishment of the now 
Britiah School st Rome, I think thst the time has 
come whea it would be’ well to make some kind of 


provouncement on the sabject, and I Teel’ that the 
Sonbecs of your tay shld be the fit to hear of 
te ot the scbee to far anit han gone 


ta 
Ihave. therefore, prepared a. MMemorandam which, 
it communicated to your ‘members. at. theit_annaal 
westing on. the 2st ins., would, T think, indicate 
{fairly early to them tho development aid natare 
gt the’ sce ehh the 1851 Commisioners are 
erm tasiatance of your body and of 
‘thers Interested in the artistic side of the proposaln 
T sincerely bope that it will not be long! before we 
obtain from hin’ Majesty. Royal Charter of cor. 
on for the new institution, when we may 
bed. Tact and ook 











ts establishment ay an accom 


forward to, the great remlta that are eagerly antici 
pated by all who are interested in the higher educa: 
Kion of, ‘So long as you mnake it car to your 


tabecribers thatthe schame as ontlied in my Memoran 
‘dum ia sil under the consideration of the various autho. 
ities concerned, I do not ace auy reason why the facts 
of the ease ahonid be any longer treated with reserve. 

Lord Esher’s Memorandum is as follows:— 

Devetorscesr ax Narone or ran Sexes. 

Tn the early part of the year (1911) the Royal Com 

miminmers forthe Exhibition ‘of SS). resolved. to 
tem of travelling scholarships in Archi 

ure, and Decorative Painting on linen 
somewhat similar to thon of the French Prix de Rome, 
and in the coarse of their inquiries they were advised 
to make, the scholarships tenable in Rome. ‘They 
accordingly approached the Archuological Institution, 
Kuown aa the Dritish School at Rome, and arrange 
mera were about to, be made with that body for pro: 
Viding Taclitios for the Commissioners’ scholars durin 
their residence in Rome, when information waa recel 
that the site of the British Pavilion, erected from the 
design of Me. Lutyens. for the Intorsational Exhibi- 
tion’ of Rowe, had been offered by the Italian 
‘municipal authorities to Sir Rennell Rodd, the Bet 
‘Ambassador, to be used for the purposes of a Brit 
Tnstitution of national interest 


Acguiatrtox or rae Burrtanr Pavitiox, 


‘The Commissioners saw an opportunity. wot only of 
acquiring a bailding for the wse'of their scholars, but 
also of ‘rendering a substantial service to the higher 
education of thia comtey. Accordingly. with the 
Coocurrence of the British Schoal at “Rome, they 
fntimated to Sir Rennell Rodd that if the site in 
question were made over to them they woold be willing 
to purchase aod adapt the building for the purpowes 
of an enlarged British School at Rome, which shoul 
bbe made thoroughly ‘representative of Art as veell 
Archeology. Sir Renpell Rodd, who had in the first 
instance offered the site to the British School at Rome, 
subsequently. with their concurrence, made arrange 
ments with the Ttalian Government for the transfee of 
the site to three nominces of the Crown-—namely, 
Prince Arthur of Consanght, President of the Royal 
Commission, Lord Esher. Chairman of the Executive, 
and himself, Sir Renneli Rodd. Shortly afterwards 
Colonel Chastton Humphreys, the head of the firm of 
contractors who built the pavilion, and to whom it 
will revert at the close of the Fhibition,” generously 





























tindectook to preset the building to tae, Commir- 
Noners.”‘Thereorwen the Commasianers, with the co: 





‘operation of the British School at Rome, who throuzh- 

‘Cat had acted ina iberal sprit, showing’ a due wense 

of dhe public interests involved, approsthed various 
1 
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dion intercated in Art, notably the Royal Academy, 
the Royal Snsitote’of” Buta Arctitets, andthe 
of British Seuptons, with view 

HR eerie Mella precede io the. wore. ot 
ith, favourable repli, a 
Eeaving wn a ‘draft Constitution for the naw British 





‘Tm Onsecrs oF umn Nuw Scuooe. 

‘he abject of the Commimlones in aking lading 
art in the etablishment of the new Sehool isto 
Mesure. the institution. ror sectional control. While 
papper 

that the general control of the Shoot 
the hande of committee eomprising. & 
proportion af Taye along with represents: 
Uven of theae interests. "Th fall details of the. Con 
Mitution are nok. yot completed, ex the desirability of 
Grawing. toto the acheme various bodies other than 
‘hon nfroady mentioned: (om well. ax todividoas who, 
though not themeelven artita, re mediately” inter: 
tated in. actateedveation) ‘haw made. the. work of 
Sjoerd and avian of Taboo "itn Con 
‘itationm Tong one. 

‘Aa to tho objerts of the new School, it in intended 
ot meraen ea May soy fart thon sieies 
sit Are nnd ettare i 

‘hay. bave ‘bese engaged in the art waools 
inversion of thin-countty. Fi 
‘ipa in Art enable m stadent to trav 


it at the grata portance that nen 
of the importance that a: wide 
1% shia bytprclonped bythe alma 
St'm great net centfe, to gain n Uhoroagh Knowledge 
St the principles ninieryfng the work of tho great 
toenail hy Ctra rope ino foe 
origi ‘yo haa choson. 
Scch'an™ opportunity for, aludy sand. research fo 
‘Archivalogy "and ‘History” in" already present In. the 





sider i cone 

































fexiating institution, at Rome, and the inion of these 
two forves—Art nnd Tatto 
feature of the nw 





‘iy not the least important 
‘heme, Th is essential that some 
ipervinion should be nvall- 
iudenta during. their residence abroad, 
Wject of the Sehoe} to ment thean needs 
rather than to be in any sense a teaching institution 
‘The Commimionrrs propose to award three wholar- 
shiva 











wally, one in Architecture, ann in Sealnturn, 
Dacorativn Painting, anda the scholar 
thine wil ordinarily. bo tenable from to to three 
‘years, ‘there will be’ from six to nin scholars of the 
Commiasion alwaye in residence. ‘The. Schoo! will, 
however. have accommodation for students hollivg 
reholarahins in the eift of the Toyal Aesdemy and the 
Royal Tuatitate of British Architects and other bodies, 
aa Well ay Cor students of Art and “Arlizelogy pa 
nf their researches in aod about Rome, 




















Provision or A Hosres. 

The Commiasioners believe that a hostel isan 
essential part of the scheme, Living in Romo has of 
recent years hecome more expensive for young students 
‘working alone, and it waa one of tho objets of the 
Ghmmiasiemers in promoting the scheme to relieve their 
scholara from material worriew of any kind, The living 
fsocommodation at the hostel will ho becesearily limited, 
Tn it ie anticipated that the stodio. brary, and ater 
working accemmodation of the building will he wu 
Gent for ns many stndents of Art and Archeology as 
nay be expected to make uve of it. 

‘The frst Diroctor of the new School will be Dr, 
Thomas “Awbby, the Director of the present British 
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School at Ronie, and Mrs, Arthur Strong. vill, it is 

oped, continue’ to give her valuable services to the 

School as Assistant Director ‘under tho Faculty of 
y._ It is proposed to enlist the services of 

eminent aelite who 

Wiaits to the School 


be able 40 pay “occas 
on bal aa 
‘Art atntenta ax ooca tare 


to waist an 
ives; but from the 
of the work and the high standard laid down for the 
fécholerahipa iC is not ab present considered necessary 
to provide for. the permanent retention of ai artists 
servicer in the School 
‘Tevtarive Bonsoasr op tare Oncastsarion 
‘OF Tie ScH00t. 
‘The supreme cuntrol of the institution will be vested 
in « Council consisting of about 30 members, including 
of the Royal Academy, ioyal Th: 
Architects, and Royal, Society of 
Dritish Sculptors, archeological represehtatives of the 
fexinling. Hrtiah School nt: Rome, representatives of 
ther bode, and algo individuals likely to be apeciall 
ntteted the scheme. Te in proponed hat anal 
Executive Conmittve appointed by the Counell should 
undertake the ontrol of the School, and that 
ihe purely artistic and archwologieal work should ‘bo 
organised” andl supervised. by” committees of exparts 
forming. the Faculties of AM and. Archalogy, The 
embers of these faculties will be pelected for their 
fitnem for, the work tobe" performed. without any 
regard to the offical postions they ecepy.. ‘The i 
tention is to form a Faculty of Art that wil gain the 
nfidence snd support of the artistic world ae 8 tbo 
‘while ko result is expected in. the. Arehwolog 
Facnity, the members of which are appotnted by the 
riders to the exiting British Selva at Rove, 
1 pe DIras oF ee xscerive Conran 
A precve definition of the duties of the. Executive 
Committee and its elation to other bodies w dite 
to-pat on paper at this nage. Te ir named, haw 
ver, that the Executive Committen will be the main 
termining authority in matters of aduinitration 
Tt would therefore decide, or report for the Counts 
decision, any question of policy aecting the School in 
Tene oF in Roeland, prepare ihe annual report on the 
whole Sehool for thé ‘Council, nominate oftcal epre 
sentatives of the School fot mecial scensione 
he arrangementa for an annual meeting, Te 
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wou 
hho tha central nancial body reeeting® interes 
anawiente and "investments gn. paving. solace 


veholarshipn, an maintenance, accounts, 

teeive from the Factlties, and hand on tot 
Rome for ‘ecommendation tothe difwent, Vaan 
authorities concerned, all applications. for permwash 
Tt would appoint, ot recommend tothe: Counc far 
Aopainkment, the ofcialy of the Seoul tn Teme, weltte 
tho date of the terme or somone, and’ autborian the 
shsence, of afcale trom’ Rome. for npesal oumeoses 
Tt would receive the Director's representations. and 
sive decisions on any more important ree domeatine 


of the fabric, 
ato at" quarary to deste 


Te would 
he tat in, 















Dore or me Faery oy A 
“cite Feal a At ul perv wt he 
With existing stolaeshipe given‘ by mache ionic 
Fethe Rval Anion tw Hopton oma aie 
snd onl nati thow tees ad her eed 
‘of stody which shall fall the conde arent 
Hox Te woud ‘Tmmulatem acere for 
bearer it Tenge a 
Dacorative Punting to be given yan eed 
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for the Exhibition of 1851. LL would be respousible 
for the examination of the candidates, and would. 
nominate the auccessful candidates for’ the Commis- 
sioners’ election. It would further tay down conrses 
fof study: which sball Tull the conditions attached to 
thors scholarships nd supervise the work of these 
scholars, Tt would advise the Executive Committes 
‘on all matters concerning the interests of the atudents 
under this Paclly it would, advine the Executive 

i ng the appointment on the aafl n 
Rome; it would turd it» report to that, Com: 
lies om the work of the santa for inluion 
the usual report. 

Tt'woald arrange for an annual oF periodical exhi- 
bition of the. work dono by studenta of the Faculty, 
aud also, ponsily tor the publication of the more in’ 
portant drawings. 


Dories or ‘mx Facuyry or Anon xovoor, 














‘The Faculty of would carry on those 
researcher hitherto preted by the existing Brit 
School at Rome. It would continue to publish the 


wrion of volumes (I ‘of the British School at 
Rome, Vols. 1.-V,) containing researcher, and aro the 
Catalogue ‘of the Municipal” Museums’ of Rome on 
witich the Sehool haa been xt work for many years, 
Te would continae to carry on te yaphical research 
and’ auch excavations na are poaible,. Tt would, tiko 
he Faculty’ of Art, make representations from’ timo 
{o' time to the Executive Committee respecting ite 
terents in the appeintinents on the stall in, Rome, 
Te would continge to administer such scholarships aa 
he" Oxford,” Pelham, ‘Gileheist, and. other student. 
ships; and it would collect funds for ite archmological 
tindertakings, "It would hold an nanual meeting of 
ts aubscribers, at which it would prosent an annual 
pert and Ybalanco-sheet, The report would bo ub: 
mitted to the Executive Committee of the enlarged 
School to form a section of the annual report presented 
iby that body to the Council. 
‘The Cuarnwax said thie great project promised 
togive the School anew constitution, a more ample 
life, and a.worthy home, and to unite at one centre 
in Romo all the interosts of British students who re 
sort there, not merely archieological interests, but 
those that wore artistic, architectural, literary, and 
hhistorieal. Among the students who had been wel- 
comed at the British School during the whole time 
of itsexistence there were many who had mado art, 
‘and, perhaps, especially architecture, their study. 
‘These students lind received from the stall of the 
School such assistance ax was consistent with the 
burden of their own work, and the staff had been 
lad to have them attached to the School. Very 
haturally some of the leaders of the architectural 
Beofcign in Bnglan had desired that there sould 
in Rome « residential centre, available for 
British students of architecture during their stay in 





























the city. The erarmped space which the existing 
School occupied did not, of course, permit of pro- 
vision for the accommodation of such students. 


‘The Committeo of the British School were conduct 
ing negotiations with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, represented for this irsue by Mr. Jobn 
W. Simpson, Vice-Prosident R.LD.A., which gave 
good hope of a successful issue, when the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851 entered the 
field with a more comprehensive scheme for an in- 
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stitution which should embrace all British artistic 
and learned interests in Rome, as described in Lord 
Esher's Memorandum. 

‘The Curatnwan read the following letter with re- 
gard to the site of the future School from Sir Ren- 
hell Rodd, the Ambassador at Rome, whose ser- 
viees in connexion with the ‘scheme have been of 
the highest: value =— 

‘Any ane who could havo seen the site this autumn 
Jn alle beauty would inevitably havo rejoiced in our 
prospects. ‘Things have 20 changed in 0 to-day, 
ents are so high and groumds so wcarco, that ie is quite 
hopeless to expect to obtain a aite for'a School and 
Hostel in tho contre of the old city. The new 
‘within eaay reach of the Vatieaa, & couple of hundred 

aca fren the Villa Papa Giulio, and. very near the 
Horghese Gallery. Mt will be practically incladed 
te Villa. Umberto (Borghese Gardens), tho most 
teautlfal und charaeleriatie Roman park. 

Teis on high ground where the 
taty conditions ‘will bo. antafactory. 
hat oue prospects are envied by everyune here. Tie 
tity will gpread. beyond wt future, but we shall re 
ila" garden and plik a, Which wil bw 

ily Homan, tn aaything can be’ ity which 
ita history Tas slay bern chacging, 














i is good and sani- 
Tenn only say 


throughout 


Architecture at the New British School nt Rome, 
Mr, Reginald Blomfield, A-R.A., Vice-President 
R.GB.A, na letter to Phe Timea of the 23rd inst, 
heded “*Arohitectare and the New. Scheme,” 
ayn 
“The Commiasoners of the 1951 Exhition will have 
cortore a great bens on the art of thin country ty 
iho euablistoent of the mew, Beth School nt se 
in yous columma vray andl ably ropported 
Soar ding il a ar ha wil ty 
Zits mote pariclary iv -arebltecane. Wisely 
ieee, the abv British Schl may Bo far Lo remedy 
fertain ofectn that leat the woot et mock of ott 
falls in modern archiectare, Both in tris and 
prctie. ‘Thong fhere re sige of advance tow 
[n'eowpedsttodardy our practice ail rather go 
tayou'Houe, and, i apite of the mrious attempt at 
te(oen that have been made An recent sears x whoo 
amewhat band tomo 
that they shoal 
more than rorofe odes 
‘to the complexity of modern archectar, the 
Schools can do‘litthe mare. than provide the yinimum, 
uipment which will qualify for. practice; the 
sched at itis that stents ace ap to rest cootent 
With that minim “Little Tndocentet te bel ou to 
Thom teary tote resoarchey further withthe result 
pty aged recep gl fat dlr 















































thing of the past, and the student's intellectual and 
ive Horizon ia limited to the exigencies of 
practice and to knowledge which ean be 


directly translated into terms of cash, 

‘Tho naw Schoo! of Rowe will give the keen and ex- 
optional student his chance of yoing further. ‘The 
two or three yeare that he will spend there will give 
him a eplendid opportunity for the study of the higher 
aspects of architecture as the art of fine planning and 
‘compasition in building. He will be broaght into 

‘with the classic masterpieces of the art; in the 
erie of Tard aber Morandi, bo i hy ale 

‘to gain w thorough knowledge of the’ principles un 
lying the work of the great masters,” and the language 








afarehivctre an exponen the monument af 
Rome, Sicily, und Grocco wil we semething far 
sore real wid vital than atiyihoyho ca learn feon 
pattern-books and 
Sit ther stadt fe 
‘would ud unique opportunity’ of gettin 
trike ther arta Laaty, by pecan work ling 
‘woll-considered and consecutive fines he and hie suc 
Gossors may eatabliah and eatry of m certain standard 
of excellence in. doxign which will be the ideal at 
Wwhiels other students felt at homo, will sity and may 
In Ghia" way Hap” plu agi tha aon of 
fing design which the Franch have never quite lst, aad 
‘which has been tterly wanting in English architecture 
‘of tho last @) or 70 yeary. What is. wanted in our 
actin of arbietay ht 40 meh indivi, 
‘Of which w seam to have enough and to epare, but the 
Aisciplina of the wrt by reference to standard extaby 
lished by the masters of the past—atandarda Which 
‘ure gunecally ignored in the rush of modern practice 

hea of Tm alte are be tb ctr 
il rallying point for the beat and keenent of ou ai 
Ata bad lel gold shoul ake pln 

atone of our ayatem of training.” Moro. than o 
fernite wits et oraren beens Brisa 

resulted, ax happened over 209 years a 
the French Kehiool at Rome, there are sure to be 
fakes aad disappeintmentas bot it wi 
hing to have made m start, to have taken » step which 
ray" inthe future have a far-reaching. iuflvence. in 
seadying the erratic and disorderly methods of our 
‘movloen architecture, 




































Early Christian Art, 

A course of lectures on Christian Art is in course 
‘of delivery at King’s College (University af London), 
the introductory Ieetare an" Early Days of Chris 
tian Art" having been given by Profesor W. Ry 
Lathaby [2:] on the sth inst. 

Professor Jonel Strzygowski, Profewor of the 
History of Art in the University of Vienna, de- 
livered the second lecture on the 22nd inst,, taking 
as his subject The Origin “of Christian Art. 
He bogan by reminding his audience how short 
® timo ago it was that, Hellas and Rome were 
onaidered the only sol in which ll thes net 

inated. After courteous acknowledgment to 
his British fellow-workers in the same field, he 

inted out how by the fourth century Jerusalem 
taken the place of the old caput murdi, Rome, 
superseding Alexandria and Antioch as a centre of 
ax and Tending the pilgrims that flocked to it 
through countties in which art was more dependent 
on the Hellenistic-Porsian culture than on that of 
the Mediterranean. In the ecclosiastical architee- 
ture of the East was to be found a spirit working 
in individual characteristic and varied. type, 
spirit vigorous, innovating, creative, and cogent 
totally opposed to the uniformity of ecclosinst 
architecture in Rome, Nor did Constantinople 
‘offer the ky to tho question of the change from 
lassical to medinval art, as Byzantium should be 
looked on as 4 mere focus where the rays of artiste 
inspiration from the East met. ‘Tho lecturer then 
further developed with a mass of illustration the 
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contention, maintained in his works,  Klcinasien,” 
“Orient oder Rom,” and ** Amida,” that the main 
channel of communication between the ancient 
and the mediwval world was the East. He con- 
‘cluded by dweliny ow the manner in which Europe 
had st elf to accomplish er omancipation 


from the influence of the Kast in early Christian 
times. Her help was Nature, and then in the 
‘second line Greek and Roman art, Byzantium, it 
was true, had used the ancient monuments, but she 
was never in touch with Nature, and so her erea- 
tions were not living and never developed. ‘There 
‘were two worlds of art, the one purely decorative— 
that was the inheritance of Islam > the other that 
of Nature and human expression, that was ours 
now, 1s once it belonged to Grecee, and then to old 
Gothio art—the true renaissance of seeing Nature, 
Modern art on the Continent was seeking to guide 
us along the old Oriental road of pure decorative 
form, "The history of Chitin artgnve use ees 
of tho highest value in showing how the two ten- 
dencien might bo combined in w great creative 
nmiovement, 

‘The noxt two lectures are announced for delivery 
as follows -— 

Wednenday, 20th November, a 6 oslook, Mr, Gs MeN, 
Rushforth, formerly Mead of the Betis Sehool at Rowaey 
Christian Mean” 

Werluontay, 6th Decombar, at 5 o'lock, Protea Rt 
Eley Smith f.), Protemsor’of Architecture at Ki 
College, Loniton i The Barly’ Roman Churches 

‘The further lectures of the course, the dates of 
Which have not yet been fixed, are as follown : 

Dr. J. Paul Richtor 



















dh, + Hewdlam, DAD.“ Christian Churehen in 


Misa Gertrule Hell: “The Cheatin Chobe of Wow: 
tem Mesopotamia,” 
MI W. Schulte: * Laer Byzantine Architecture 
0. Mf Dalton, of the Medlweal Antiquities 
tmeat, Dish Bum: Moe Cnet nea 
Admission is by ticket, sued free to all student 
cof King’s College, and ‘to internal students aed 
teachers of tho University. For all others ‘the 
{ee is one guinea for the course, ot 2e. Od. for each 
tecture Application should be mad to the Score 
tary, King’s College, Strand, W.C, 


The Hittite Discoveries, 
The Times hus received # telegram from Alexan- 


drotta announcing that Professor Garstang’ 
has rotumed to Alsandeetta: Inporang at 
‘are rey 


ted. ‘The Hittite royal city discovered in 

has been completely exeavat together wit 

the place temple! an ine meulp rede 

‘monument and a Hittite site were discovered in the 

alley north of Sakgegensi. ‘The expedition io 

leaving to resume the excavations at Meroe, in the 
lan, 


CONTROL OF ADVERTISEMENT HOARDINGS 


Lectures on Cement, 


Undor the auspices of the Institute of Chemistry 
of Great Britain and Ireland, « series of lectures on 
Cement is in course of delivery by Mr. Bertram 
Blount, F.LC., in the Lecture ‘Theatre of King's 
College, Strand. Tho first lecture was delivered 
‘on the 26th October, and the second will be given 
‘on the Ist December, at 8 rat—admission by 
ticket, to be obtained from Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, 
Registrar and Sooretary, Institute of Chemistry, 30 
Bloomsbury Square. Tho following is a syllabus of 
‘the Ieetures -— 

Goneral meaning of the term and its limitation in the 
prevent discourses "The principal structaral cements 
Will be doalt with, and minor adhesives of the. work: 
shop will be touched on only incidentally and illustra- 
tively, if at all, In practice this delimite the term to 
calcareous cements. 

Historical account of tha evolution of cements in 

mited nenae. Cement taking a m bran 
weal mantfueture 
‘Chemical reactions and physical changes involved in 






























the production of cements and in their setting and de. 






Mad acceptance ot 
Standard Spe 





ntandard specifications. ‘The Bx 
ation as an example. :: 

‘Tho uses of coments and the errors which may 
‘occur from nnintelligest application, 

"The causes of failure of structurvs mado with 
cement, 

‘Tho importance of the aggregate used with cement 
to mike mortar and concrete, and the errora which 
arise from want of knowledge of ite properties, 
cite mcm satlpmen of nara 
for an expert. 

‘hentia wdltton to aedlnaryeemical training. 

‘Tho ignorance naw existing of the conwtitution of 
coment ax produced and when set; the admirable but 
‘innafficient. work of the past, and the consequent oppor 
tunities for rigorous research ina mubject of excep- 
tional difficulty. 


Proposed Extension of Public Buildings. 


Notice has been given that the Commissioner of 
Works intends to apply for an Act authorising him 
to acquire, for the purposes of the extension of pb 
lig offices ih Westminster, certuin lands, houses, &e., 
* hounded on the north by Horse Guards Avenue, 
on the east by the Victoria Embankment, on the 
south by the northern boundary of Montagu House 
and ‘and on the west by the Banquet 
House, Whitehall, the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, Gwydyr House, and the approach road to 
‘Whitehall Gardens”; for the purpose of the exten- 
sion of the Patent Office, 12 and 13 Took’s Court, 
Holborn ; for in connexion with the Public 
Record Office certain lands, houses, &e., forming™a 

ition of Clifford's Inn ; and extending the period 
limited by the Public Offices Sites (Extension) Act 
1908, for the purchase of certain lands, houses, &., 
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in Furnival Street and Took’s Court, and also of the 
Laer ‘of the Institution of Civil Engineers, in 
reat George Street, Westminster. 


Ninth International Congress of Architects, Rome 1911, 
‘A correction is required in the translation, 
rinted in the last issue of the Jouwat, (p. 29), of 
solution 1 by the Congress on Subject V., 
“The Execution of Works of Architecture for the 
State and other Public Bodies.” Tho Resolution 
should read :— 

“That works of architecture intended for the 
State, Municipalities, or other public bodies, be en- 
trusted, after competition or otherwise, only to 
qualified architects.” 


‘The Statutory Examinations. 
Examinations of Candidates for the offices of Dis- 
trict Surveyor under the London Building Act, and 
of Building Survoyor under local authorities, 
by the Institute pursuant to Statute, took place on 
the aieh and 27th ult, Of the ten candidates ad 
mitted, the following three passed, and will bo 
granted by the Council certificates of competency 
to act as District Surveyors in London, vi 
eee Sers#oun Axpnews, of 103 Bow Road, 
mW, Ee 
dosnt Bowau Burwvxtt, 187 Wool Bxohange, 
Coleman Street, Ex 
Hennent Hexsy Youxa, 11 Tankerville Road, 
‘Streatham, 8.W. 


Control of Advertisemént Hoardings. 

A gratifying victory in the long war against the 
advertisement loarding nuisance in the. United 
States ix reported from Boston, About six years 
ago, the city of St, Louis adopted an ordinance 
strictly prescribing how and of whut materials bill- 
hoards should be made and of what size they might 
bbe, and ordering the demolition of all which did not 
comply with the ordinance. ‘The legality of these 
‘restrictions was contested, and the case was carried 
through court after court. ‘The Supreme Court of 
Missouri hag now sustained the validity of the ordi- 
nance, and by implication goes even beyond it, 
‘The Court holds that this form of advertising" may 
not only be regulated and controlled, but may be 
‘atirely suppressed for tho public good under the 
police power of the State. 

The Daily Chronicle of the Veh April last 
orted that an offical called the Government Presi- 
lent of Potadam, whose example was to be followed 

by several of his colleagues, had taken 
‘stops to remove the unsightly advertisements whicl 
isfgured the course of railway lines in this district. 
‘The practice was carried to a scandalous extent and 
practically blotted out the scenery. A regulation. 
‘was passed, requiring all the advertisements to be 
removed to a distance of 400 yards from the railway. 
within a month of the order: 
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‘The late Mr. Edwin Austin Abbey, R.A. (Hon. 4) 


At the General Meeting last Monday, the Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. Henry T. Hare, announcing the In- 
Niece death sno the let General Meet 
ing in June, special 1 distinguish 
artist, Mr. Edwin Austin Abbey, HA, ‘His work, 
hie said, was of a character to appeal particularly to 
architects, insomuch asit was work more or less of 4 
decorative nature, and he was sure they all felt the 
Institute liad sustained a very great loss in his 
death. On Mr. Hure’s motion, a vote of sympathy 
tand condolence was passed to the widow of the late 
Hon. Associate. Ase 

‘The New York Tribune, publishivg particulars of 
the will of Mr. Abbey, states that the testator be- 

ueathed Chelsea Lodge, his home in Tite Street, 
Ddaes to the members of the Royal Academy for 
the use of the President of the Acidemy, stipulat- 
ing that the house should be known as the Abbey 
House, and that his bronze bust: by Onslow Ford, 
Mr. Abboy’s oil portrait of his wife, and a piece by: 
‘Augustus Suint-Gandens should be placed there 

imanently, with all the furniture and plate in the 
house. The library at Morgan Hall, Fairford, 
Gloucestershire, was also left to the Acadomy for re- 
moval to Abbey House or to the students’ room at 
the Academy, anda sum of $90,000 waseot aside for 
the maintenance of the house. The fact that Mrs. 
Abbey survived her husband nullifies these be- 
‘quests, but itis stated, saya the New York Tribune, 
that Mrs. Abbey will observe the wishes of her hs: 
band, 


‘The late Mr. D. G. Driver. 


At the same Meeting Mr. Hare made sympathetic 
reference to the death of Mr. D. G, Driver, who for 
twenty years had been Secretary of the Architectural 
Association. Mr. Driver had been in indifferent 
health early in the summer and bad been obliged 
to give up work and take a couple of months’ rest 
in the country. He returned apparently quite 
recovered, and threw himself into his work again 
With all his old energy and devotion, but suddenly, 
without any warning, collapsed from heart failure 
and died on Saturday, 11th November. 
forty-two years of age, and leaves a widow and 
two young children, The intimate relations of the 
Institute with the Association brought Mr, Driver 
into frequent contact with the senior body at 
Conduit Street, His amiable qualities had won 
for him the highest regard there as at the Asso- 
siation, and his untimely death is very deeply 
deplored at the Institute. Mr, Hare remarked 
that everyone realised the serious nature of the 
Joss the Association had sustained, and how diffieult 
it would. be adequately to fill his place. He 
concluded by asking the Mecting to pass a vote 
of sympathy and condolence to his widow and near 

ives. 
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REVIEWS, 
OLD VIEWS OF ROME. 

Rinische Veduten, Handseichnungen aus dem XV.- 
XVHL. Jahrhundert. Mit Unterattewny der Kaiser 
Akademia des Wistenschaften in Wiens  Herausgopeben 
tom Hermann Hyper. Published by Fried. Wolfrum 
Go. Vienna Leigsig, 

A fow months ago we reviewed # valuable work 
of Herr Hermann Egger’s, which consisted of a 
collection of architectural drawings by artists. of 
Various schools from the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries. These drawings were published 
for thefirst time and were selected in order to show 
the characteristic technique of the master at his best. 

Horr Eguer has recently published another eol- 
lection, no less valuable, of drawings dating trom 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, confined 
entirely to viewsof Rome. The subject portrayed is 
the chief point of interest in this collection, both the 
technique and the artist being of minor importance, 
except in so far as the conscientiousness of certain 
artists isa guarantee of the accuracy of the drawing. 

In the first volume Herr Egger publishes 115 
pistes by 41 artists, including such names as 
Natoire, Poussin, and Heemskerch. ‘The examples 
are drawn from originals in Berlin, Dresden, 
Florence, Frankfort, Hamburg, London, Paris, 
Rome, Stuttgart, and Vienna. ‘The drawings are 
for the most part reproduced in the original size, 
‘and are mounted on sheets of thin, loose cardboard, 
¢.18by 18. A separate volume of similardimensions 
contains the letterpress with a descriptive pari- 
graph for each plate, also details as to the collection 
to which it belongs and the medium in which it is 
rendered, Each artist is also referred to in a short 
paragraph, and the reasons are given for the trust 
or distrust placed by the editor on any particular 

the letterpress is further enriched by 30. 
small illustrations of the works of the artists in 


‘enti 
1e idea of compiling such a set of ‘Views aj ns 
to have come to Here Egret teen ‘vas engage 
in cataloguing the collection of Philipp Freilerr 
Yon Stosch, who died in 1767. This collection, 
own as the “Storch Atlas," forms the nucleus of 
that vast mass of views and plans af towns belong 
ing to the Royal Library in Vienna. When pre- 
paring the Critical Inventory for the “ Studies of 
Ancient Roman Monuments” er's attention 
was drawn to the lively interest Stosch took in 
Yatious questions of the topography of the cit, 
in forming this collection grew ever 
clearer to Egger as the work proceeded, and sug. 
ested the formation of a reference book of Ronen 


views, 


























found in the various European collections, thors 
are but few which on close investigation are of any. 


REINFORCED CONORETE 


value for topographical or other scientific research, 
The pitfalls aro many which lio in wait for the 
unwary, and only patient, comparing and a sound 
knowledge of the history of Roman monuments and 
the present topography of the town can enable one 
fo datinguinh between the grain and the chat 

‘The most important group of the views in Herr 
Egger's collection consist of those known to have 
heen executed on the spot and hence presumably 
trustworthy. ‘This group includes the conscientious 
drawing of Maarten van Heemalereh, who died in 
1574, “Numerous examples are, however, also in- 
cluded of untrustworthy drawings, in order that 
they may serve as a warning. For instance, draw- 
ings based on a sketch made on the spot, into which 
have heen introduced fanciful and charming detail, 
such as Natoire excelled in, Also fanciful drawings 
made by artists who probably never were in Ttaly, 
such as Momper’s imaginary reproduction of the 
Taland of the Tiber, Plate 62, and drawings mado 
by artists who certainly never were in Rome, but 
who copied Roman subjects. 

There are yet more misleading copies, executed 
during the period when an urtist is known to have 
been in Rome, such as Jan Brueghel’s copy of Paul 
Brit's original sketch of the Septizonium. As 
these ruins were pulled down in 1589 and Brucghel’s 
work is dated 1594 this is manifestly not an 
original. Unfortunately such convincing dates 
are not always forthcoming. 

‘Then again there are drawings reversed for en- 
fering purposes Unnlly reversed drawings may 

recognised at once, but sometimes their peculi- 
ity is ony revealed when the attempt it made to 
establish the point of sight, 

‘Again some artists aro pleased to re-group monu- 
ments in order to compose a picture. ‘Thus Jucob 
de Heusen ig 9, gives ws an apparently thf 
sketch of the Ponte Rotto, but playfully in 
into the background the dome of St. Peter's, 
the Cathedral was well out of sight, behind him. 
As a last instance of misleading drawings one 
might mention the practice some artists indulged 
in, of introducing repeatedly into their pictures one 
particular Roman monument which had taken 
their fancy. ‘Thus, in Fig.5, we find that Frederick 
van Volekenbosch places Sta. Maria in Cosmedin in 
the midst of a Dutch landscape. ‘This instance 
alone convinces one, far better than a series of 
arguments, of the importance due to a Classification 
‘of the Views of Rome, such as Herr Egger has s0 
ably prepared. Braet Cuanves [4.]. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 























Reiger Cocrle Gtr Siomeary Cems 

with ex worked out in det a 

Bamiy Flory, end Columns By “MF, Cone, 
Lacentiate B.LB.A. Bo, Lond., 191i. Price da. 6d. net, 


{Ed B.N. Spon, Limited.) 
In this book a successful endeavour bas been 
made to compress into a very few pages the essen- 
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tials of thenecessary calculations for reinforced con 
rete beams and columns, the principles of me- 
chanics, so far as. they are essential, being pre~ 
sumed to be familiar to the reader, The result is 
‘that a great deal of information is given in 125 small 
Pager ofoloax type, and the addition of an grollens 
index of ten pages renders it easy to find the par- 
tioular detail sought, 

Obviously, so brief a treatise cannot be expected 
to bo exhaustive, but hore and there small additions 
‘on one or two points appear desirable. For in- 
‘stance, on page 13, coke breeze, clinker and slag are 
mentioned as possible materials for use as agure- 
gates in conerete. Tt is true that a warning is 
given as to the possible presence in the lust two of 
"refuse which... will entirely destroy the 
strengthof the concrete,” but therisk of using them, 
at all nnderordinary conditions isso great thatthey 
are tetter prohibited in the generality of ease. 

lost of the material which (albeit iny ) 
omer aleoka eee ahead asst be reared 
to in a students’ book without a word of con- 
demnation. 

‘Where so much useful matter is given, itis a pity 
that grammatical errors should have been over- 
looked. Upon page 12 the word “ sufficient" is 
twice made to do duty for “sufficiently,” and the 
following phrase occurs: " the steel in reinforced 
work being comparatively small with that required 
in ordinary steel construction.” Again, we have, 
“Brick concrete . . . is damaged to ‘a greater 
extent, but not as bad as granite... .” These 
and other similar blemishes should have been de- 
tected by the proof reader. 

Marr. Gansurr (F.]- 











Architects’ Standard Catalogues. 


‘The Architects! Technioal Bureau, which waa founded 
in 1907 to provide an expert staff to deal with inquiries 
relating to materials or ittings, also to make researches 
{or architects and to give expert assistance in teolinical 
difficulties that ariss in their practice, hina presented to 
the Institute Library a handsomely bound copy of the 
first five volumes of “The Architects’ Standard Cata- 
logue just iasued by the Bureau. The work is stated 
to be the outcome of the widely expressed desire of 
members of the profession for the presentation, in & 
fystematic form, of the particulars of specialities sup- 

ied by mantifacturees allied to the building trade. 
The eatalogues have been produced to a great extent 
under the auspices of the Hon. Presiding Committee of 
‘Architects, and no pains have ben spared in their pre- 

tion.” Details aro given of the specialities of some 

ive hundred! manufacturers, and guard slips are pro- 

ied or the nection of sully need yappeneat, 

‘catalogues are presented in a systema si 
fed form. and by the excellent ysten, of indexin 
adopted partioulars of any material ean be disco 
fat a glance, ‘Tho volumes should prove of service if 
only Aa n time-saving means of obtaining information 
‘npon ny building specialities required, 
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CORRESPONDENOE. 
Architects! Responsibilities. 
Brianteroft, Milford-on-Sea, Hante 


17 November 1011. 

To the Baitor, Jounxat. R1.B.A..— 
Sn Having followed the coreiondenc inthe 

Jounxaton thissubject, Tum afraid Leannot attive 
wt the sume conclusion as Mr, Hall does and as set 
forth in the olosing sentence of his letter wherein be 
says,” With the Institute clause I know of nothing 
‘that will not allow the employer to come down on 
the builder for defective workmanship oF materia 
even if discovered after the (last) certificate has 
boon granted.” 

+ This conclusion he appears to base on clause 30 
of the Institute Con ons which sets forth that no 
certificate aball of itself relieve the contractor of 
liability, according to the terms of this agroement.” 

But what are the terms of this agreement f 
‘Tum to clauso 17 and it will be seen that all the 
powers of the architoct over the builder for making 
good defects are subject to a timo limit. This in 
ordinary casoa°rarely exceeds twelve months, and, 
as I believe, moro generally six months. I cannot 
find a single word to qualify that condition, What, 
then, is to happon if, after all is certified and the 
time limited. has expired, real or even imaginary 
dofocta are found in the work by the employer 
Surely ho might with some sort of reason argue that 
the time linmit was set by the urchitoct, and that, 
sinoo thereby ho has no more hold on the builder, 
his ease in against the architect. Whit then he: 
‘comes of tho lant clause in Mr. Hall’ letter 1 

Thave no doubt he is much more qualified to give 
‘su opinion than Iam, but, all the satno, it ems to 
me that, as the conditions now stand, the architect 
ia liable at any rate for voxatious and probably ex- 
pensive legal proceedings at the hands of an unscrus 

itlous oF litigious client, What with clients who 

lon’t understand plans, clients who have impossi- 
blo fads, and elientswho think that by engagity an 
architect they are protected against all the pit 
tun unprineipled builder will make when he has, to 
their great satisfaction, undertaken work at 20 or 
90 per cent. lower than & reasonable price, we have 
enough to do and bear. 

And it does seem, therefore, the very “ last 
straw” that an architect should be in aay sense 
linblefor the delinquencies of a builder after using 
every reasonable means to protect the employer 
therefrom.— Yours faithfully, 

W. Ravensonorr (F.), 
































‘a Sackoille Stret, Piccadilly, W. : 
22 Nowemder 1911. 
To the Editor, Jourxau R.LB.A., 
Sta,—T am sure all practising architects will be 
thankfal to Me. Edwin T. Hall for his etter oa thon 
subject in the last issue of the Jounvat. It is 
some relief to hear that he thinks the Statute of 
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Limitations spplios; but even if thia is so (about 
Which there appears to be some doubt), my con- 
tention is that architects should not saddle thent- 
selves with other people’s responsibilities at all. 
Tam pleased to hear that the R.LB.A. form of 
contract was not the one used in the Leicester Case, 
‘and that Mr, Hall considers our contract gives ws 
the legal position wetshould have ; but here again, 
Tunderstand, there is some doubt, and think the 
majority of architeots will agree with me that no 
pains oF reasonable expense should be spared in 
‘onder to put this point beyond the region of dispute, 
The Practice Standing Committee are giving a 
Jecture on 18th December on a subject which will 
embrace this topic, when the discussion is likely: to 
ho interesting and instructive,—Yours truly, 
Dovaras Woon [4.). 














‘Official Architecture, 
To the Kaitor, JouRKAL. RALB.Ae-r 
Sut—From the tenour of the President's Open- 
ing Address one would suppose that the policy of 
the Institute was the short-sighted one, to put it 
bluntly, of obtaining for architects in largp priv 
ractice work that is nt_presont done by: public 
Todies,on the plea thot it can be done cheaper and 
better. Is such a policy judicious! Assuming 
the plea to be approximately eorroct—though whe 
ever heard of an atchitect whose costa came to 5 
cent. of the sum expeuded t—does the Pre- 
‘ident propose that the Institute should attempt a 
revolution in the profession, for that in what it 
woutld amount to ¥ Should not its policy rather be 
the protection of the interests of all classes of 
tuembers and by rusing the stats ofthe profeasion 
to influence public opinion in favour of geod work? 
‘To quote the Address :—" The right to use the 
title of Architect should be reserved for those who 
have obtained it as a result of a 
passed after an artistic, technical a 
education,” and " the title of Architect should be 
biednge in the same rank as the titles Master of Arts, 
Poctor of Meticing, &."—theao are excellent 
aspitations, yet there must be many who, havin 
attained to this rank, find through change of ete 
cumstances oF other reasons that they will be 
unable to Mat prictce for thencves, ‘The 
career, of, more properly speaking, the means of 
livelibood then open to’n memberaf the hasta 
if he remain in the profession is either to continue 
4s assistant to a private urchitect, reaching ab last 
the goal of managing assistant with pethapa three 
Papi's and two improversunder him, orto enterone 
of the public offices, It should be pointed out that 
the members of the urchitectiral stats in: publio 
fice are fll equa, tin 
Petience, age for age, to the majority of private 
Sohitets and, put sae tha romare ad ahi 
offices can equally well design a prison ota palace, 
‘are often more capable specialists in ther own 





















ALLIED SOCIETIES 


branch of design than outside architects. It may 
be mentioned in passing that, with a few rare 
exceptions, there are no private architects who 
would not, undertake to. design a prison oF 
palace, » Government office or a telephone ex- 
change, A large proportion of the assistants 
{in publio offices are members of the Institute, 
and if the President would exert his and the 
Tnstitute’s influence to open up careors for 
‘members worthy of the rank of Architect he 
‘would find Architecture receive greater recognition 
from “ offcialdom,” ‘The result would. be, owing 
to the increased authority of the architec 
tural staff, better publio work; and, through 

proved conditions of service, men who now prefer 
fo struggle along as outside pructitioners would 
‘enter the Government service, while competition 
outside would be so much lessened, ‘Then in the 
tnd, without vioenty upsetting the present state 
Of affairs and giving all public work to private 
‘architects to scramble for, the aim of the President 
‘would be attained ; there would be more work for 
the practising architect, and better official work 
done for the publio, in addition to which the status 
fof the whole profeasion would be raised and n 
n of greater dignity and honour be accorded 

W. J. Davuns [4.). 

















ALLIED SOOLEBTIES, 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society: Mr. 
Sydney D, Kitson's Presidential Address.— ‘The Annual 








Gonera! thin Soointy” wan held atthe 
ede (Me: SydnoyD. Rits McA. CP, ee 
the abain supported byte Lord Mayor (ie, Wen, 
icholon), and delivered tho Opening Adres, in the 


= a tle lie ye 

5 jut not been an impor- 
tant oubin the history of ourSoolaty. Bat happy la tho 
Society which has no history; and the object of this 
Bose not to wake history, but to go quely on it 
vay, an permanent and unpretentious guardian 
rnteresta of architecture and architects in this provinee. 
{Tt ists business to hold watching brief, and not to take 
‘action unlos ita good offices aro required or its inter- 
vention ix tolerably eortain of syocess. Nothing is 40 
harmful tos Sooioty such as ours as undue haste in 
notion, or the tendering of tinnaked-for advioo whiah is 
kay ot to bo accoptd. therfore submit to you 
that it isin no sense tal to the Society that ite 
name haa not been in evidence in the newspapers, and 1 
‘ssgaro you that it has done w coms famouunt of 
‘quiot, unseen, but none the las useful, work during the 
at seasion. 


"There are points, however, of « more public nature 
Futur "Susy foe intone, u'r protest agin 
Kore,” Bec, for tionn, 8 

the leroan of offal rehttooture whisk braces 8 


smenacoto praising aro, and which iscestng the 
le Leonard Stoke in his Presidential at the 


'LB.A. the other night—considerably moro than if the 
work were pat out in the fairer atid more reasonable way 
to ratopaying and taxpaying architeots, ‘The public 
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‘ought to be made to realise that they are paying more 
Solin whimsy be pertoashiy.poabeet to Foor 
wore artiole. 

“Another point which has been discussed by. our 
Council more than once is the growing evil of bulldars 
‘who mako thelr own plans with one hand and hold out 
thotreape with the other to architects to give them work. 
Its a cardinal foot of elemental. justice that man 
Cannot eat his ake and have, and if firm and united 
fttitude wore tobe adopted by members ofthis Society 
{tis reaionable to euppose that chose misguided bulldery 
‘ould be made by practical mean effectively to ree the 
fcror oftheir ways. Aud this briny mo to tho tine- 
sworn subject of tion, © subject which requires 
Soargumeatainafavourors. “Town tintin my erly 
days way ogpwn fo Hagin, but expeiece hae 
taught metobon thoroughgoing advocate of that 
Tet uassoaieiry oh the thas of day, Whe.evay trade 
fand profession fas formed itsolf into a trade union, to 

inf out tho advantagey which would accrue to our 
Profewion by over union and a sterner disipline, Tt 
Sng to be lnponsble for an employer to bargatn for & 
Toor remuneration than the modeat minum preseribod 
by the institut, o for an architect to agree to much an 
Afrangoment. Ie ought to bo imposa ble that architeo- 
tural work should’ be done--and iillone at that—by 
builders, plombers, reat-ollectors, and undertakers, 

"Tho Tatitutels moving slowly but surely towards tla 
achieve. "ho oley was aly advoete, more 

bly he ares (@ remember, by one 
Zrour ef Prendenta, Mr. J, W. Connon; ant as boon 
fcadorwed, Tthink, by everyone else who ha occupied 
this chair, Nearly 2000 Eoontiates havealrendy been 
furolled io tho tania of the Institute, Thus « most 
vel element of vlldarty as bees abtained in further- 
fee of the polloy of Registration. No application for 
ts eats wil entertained ater next June 
‘and. therefore afl mombors of this Society ‘who. are 
‘ligibe and stil romain outaida the Toatitute are urged 
tolavall thomsalves of the opportunity. ‘The Counell 
Of the Institute have pledged themssives to elect as 
Ticentiates all who re recommended by the Counell of 
their loeal Sociaty without further formality. I ahould 
be grateful therefore itany who aril hating in the 
mater would conte and have a talk yith me about it 
‘Thoamalgamation of tho Soctety of Architects with tho 
Tnatituta noone Hkaly to, bo accomplished in the neat 
future. hin statommantike ent hat meant 
‘ahorifoe and the exereae of much tast and common 
‘to on both aide. Tho fact that such quallties have 
then so fully shown in these negotiations fs » guarantee 
for the siccexatul termination of the campaign for the 
attaryrevogaiton of uci, 

"Al thsi porhapseathor dull, but Iam convinced itis 
of thoutmontnuportanoe to the profeaion, "The reason 
‘why in tho part men havelield aloo from tho moventent 
1s that thoy felt that it would mean tho ombrecing of 











‘ll—xood, bad, and indiferent—who professed architec 
ture. Tt has come clearly to be that watatory 


recognition inne ‘because, among other thi 
te tneresing andere ‘burdens which recent 


decisions, with almost impish ingenuity, continue to 
ign th poor architec. Tt intend thet coos 
inclusion, for the time being, of some who under the 
‘more: it teats of the future would not find # place. 
Batit the part of architectural education, which 





hhas made such rapid strides in Inte years, to raisa the 
standard and to weed out the unfit. And so in time, 
‘we may not live to see it, Architeoture will tals 

her Medicine as a well-organised and dis- 
x 
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feasion, doing » work hardly less important 
into Modisio fog tho bene of Gocommentiy, 


ciptined 
‘hia tha ; 

"Tho mont important thing ofall in connection with 
the ‘the proviaion of education. Twenty. 
yar ago. architectural eduoation outaide. the usual 
‘fice roatine of pupllage hardly existed. Much pro- 
has been made ainoo then ad the proposed esta. 
{Eikment of a Betish Soboo! of Art and Arahitectare at 
Romois another atep in advance. Hitherto the winners 
of studontahips have wandered, sketah-book in hand, 
twee aro alin pine tn, doutlon, very 
plosantiy bit with ite ono eetionocontinity 

hair efforts.” Whothee Rorao at the proseat day ix 
the best place for the atudy of living. architectaro ty 
think, opon to doubt Bat if we cantot all goto Rome, 
itis open to all students in this provinee to attend tho 
frshiteoturel shoot at the Leeds School of Art, where, 
fanter tho direotion of Me. Coombs, a very thorough and 
‘ymipathotis teaching is to be obtained.” 

"The work oat in byour student is always an itereat- 
ing domonstention of the standard of ‘architectural 
education at tho time, Onofoaras what they aro thik 
{ng about, what are their preforeoos, and what is thelr 

rovont, iden of architectural design and achievement. 

nya the work to igh quality, bat ther 
not dough of it. Consequently tho competition 
ben poor although the work whieh has been eubmitted 
hin fa noaely very enso, reached a uffolentiy high 
Tovel as to demand and to obtain e prise... = 

"A review of tho tate of employment among our 
rmorbors during tho past year aot an inspiriting 
tind we have to record ths departure from the pro 
Of some of our number, Several firm of contactors, 
with honourxble records behind them, lave, ceased 
Hrusinom. ‘Tho fooling of confidence that was in the 
Air up to a few yoary ngo seems to havo diod aveny, 

if ace marking ino and hesitating to invest money 
building oaterprie. Nor aro the sousus returns of 
the caret yas Lanta ping ata It 
‘not good news to hear that the population ofthe et 
Is ingrearing now ata lower rate than it waa this timex 
Hundred yours ago. ‘There were then probably ot hve 
Architoota practising in Leds, whilo now. there must 
te ton timos a many,” ‘There it, however, no reason 
why n mantaoturing town shouldgrow ndbinitely, and 
there are many reasoas why it should not, And? aft 
fll city which contains nearly half « million tne 
habitante is 0 Fospeotablo unit. Athens at tho height 
of her artistic achievomenta; Florence, in the Renal: 
finn, tevor contained so many inhabitants nnd Tt 
Adoabifal i the London of Sir Christopher Wren counted 
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‘tannel, and having left only a fow minutes behind them 
the green and open valley of the Wharfe, look out 
towards the East along the filthy river Aire, from the 
summit of the vinduot which crosses the’ Kirkstall 
Road." ‘Those extracts do not make pleasant reading, 
but itis as well sometimes to seo ourselves as others see 
us. Tt is inevitable that thea who approaches 
Leds, expecting to find it a Vienna or n Paris, should 
bodisappointed. Nor has the claim yet been made for 
the city that it ism health or pleasure resort, But itis 
great ianofacturing centre where neatly half 
milion peopl ive and work probaly sa hard sn any 
‘other town in the world, And by reason of the strond- 
‘oustoss oftheir lives sunshine and pare air should be all 
the more y to their existence, Only recently a 
professor, spoaking in Shoffild, told bis audience 
‘smoke was essential {or the production of the best steel. 
Bat surely, as Mr, Gladstone once said with rofarence to 
sgothor matter in place not « hundred yard from 
where we now age, the resources of civilisation are not 
vyot exhausted." "And it is difficult to beliovo that 
oionco could not produce tho best steel by a more 
‘loatly method if it were made worth the while of seience, 
to do%0. People have grown so used to what is really 
‘8 ropronch to our civilisation, or they aro so busy it 
making movey, that thoy have cone to regard our 
smoke-laden atmosphere with rogrot, certainly, but with 
resignation. ‘Tho architect suffers from this’ nuisance 
Jertapemorthan anyother member afte community, 
for tho publio are disinclined to put up good buildin 
whan thoy know thnt they will bo suded in soot 
within © your after erection. Recently « miniature 
* White City ” has been growing up at the bottom of 
East Paral, built of « whit terra-cotta of local manti- 
facture, which has dono much to brighten the neigh: 
Yourhood, Bat this material is afterall only n pallia- 
tive whovo uso would nover have beed thought of bt 
for the prowat atmospheri eonditions of our big towns, 

‘Town planning in our provioce has not yet passed 
‘out of the region of talk into that of practical poitin, 
A very generully exprossed desire has been, however, 
‘shoves that tho now colliery distri no rapidly growing 
‘up round Doncaster should be xomothing better than the 
sordid mining viluges, to) which we: are acoustomed, 
‘The Arobbishop of York, tho other day, said that nov 
‘our municipalities had great opportunities put into thelr 
hands, aod ho belioved that ‘been more are 
‘and desire in the past to cheok individual oaterprises by 
the common good they would have been able to present 
{0 tho world something that was not only stimulatiog 
but something more beautiful and healthy than thowe 
amorphous streets which crawled up and down like ugly 
ingeots in tho manufacturing distriota of Yorkshire. 

In Halifax competition, with prizes given by the 
local member, has been held for the best plan for im- 
Breviag the laying out both of the town and waburhs, 

is mich to be desired that a similar competition should 
be hold in Leeds. ‘There seems an opportunity now, 
‘when additional municipal accommodation isso urgently 
needed, and when the is embarked upon an, 
extension scheme, hat the approaches to the Town Hall 
—which stands, in its inky cloak, ax a sort of Hamlet 
‘among tho buildings of the world, bemused by its own 
‘surrounding—should be widened and improved, No 
‘esa alteration of any ind ha talon place hee since 
She Town Hall va and surely it high ino that 
setting to tho fabri¢ which our forebears 

0 woll should be taken in hand, —. 

‘Thero is now the chanco for the correlation of some 
of the more important of our publio buildings, The 


























ALLIED SOOIETIES 


‘obvious truth cannot be too often repeated that one fine 
Entlng don oman i ley, bu the wis rove. 
ing together of fine buildings not only doubles the value 
of thon building themselves, bat alo the only 
‘elements out of which a stately city is made. Tn an 
interesting adres which the ety engineer, Me Lanca- 
popes ha 

‘jammer upon it 
“although reoent improvements have resulted in the 
possesion of many trots and buildings of which Leeds 

justly proud, iteannot be arguect that reconstruction 
is as satinfactory as construction properly planned in the 
first instance, even apart from tho extremely heavy 
extra cont. One is bound to realise that, in some oases, 
there haa boen no design beyond street-videning for 
botter travelling facilities, no motive beyond the wider 
streets and the better buildings which havo followed 
{the widonings ; and some of the fine now buildings have 
hoon oreoted where it is impossible to appreciate pro- 
peey the ull beauty of the architect's creation.” 

‘ow that the population of Leeds has become 
steady and almost stationary, and now that it ia no 
Tonget noodful that the owner of agricultural Iand at 
some remote distance from, the city should display 
notice board calling attention to his "ripe building 
Tand,” the opportunity arises for e general tidying up in 
‘our suburbs. ‘There is no longer any reason why they 
‘should rosemblo « minem’ camp ore navview’ settlo- 
‘mental barbed wire and empty tink, | ecauno every 
plot ina suburban road is not built upon, it seems bard 
‘n the unfortunate poople who are there that their roads 
‘should bo entirely unmade anid often impassable, Even 
now, by the exorvine of soine thought and by the 
operation of adjoining owners, the suburbs night be 
‘opened out from the blind alley condition in which they 


Ihave ao often grown up. 
Probably the moat fmportant building enterprise in 
this neighbourhood at the. preseat time is the elty of 
Leeds Training Colloge and ity loot of attendant hostels. 
‘There every care has been taken with the disposition 
fand grouping of the various buildings; and. this fore: 
‘Thought willeL thin, rule fa an interesting and wa 
factory lay-out, ‘There iv evory chance too that the 
fuburb which will grow up around (twill be carefully 
tnd effectively planted. 

For the lat time there is Lord Mayor of Leeda 
who bs connected with the building trades and womay 
est assured that Mr, Nicholson, who ts cary 
ember of our Society, will do what he eat to promote 
ite boat interests during his term of office.» « 

"Now nothing remains but to wish you n pleaiant and 
prosperous year. he happier life dint n za can ead 
Hitt architect's lif i his intereat and aympathis lis 
that way. And, T-would add, the happleat architects 
tre the provinellarcitects for thy tally ave 2 
Greater mange and variety in dele work and have more 
Saried lay interests than fspossible to Londoners. Ad, 
{occrow all they bave the opon country at Uulr buck 
‘wih al thet it means tom man'a health and spirits, 
Nor doce it mem needful, now that a traditional style 
lever elete wrth opportenites or ty 

eclectic and Bow atop or study 
fare 30 much greater, that. the design of provincia! 
Architects should Be measurably inferior to that oftheir 
London brethren. : 

‘Profeesor Blomfield, indeed, in hi History of Bwglish 
Renaissance Archlectre, speaks of the technical in- 
ferocity in design which hns to some extent charac- 
terieod” the work of architects since the 
tighteanth contury.” Yee, ofthe ten best designs which 
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hie, aa assessor in the recent. Manchester Art Gallery 
Competition, selected, seven, if I mistake not, were the 
work of provincial architects, And one of the selected 
ton designs waa by the Troasurer of this Society. ‘Thin 
nd you, in w competition ealing for the 
Highest qualities in monumental planning and desi, 
‘although it is quite certain that wo cannot all be 
‘mea of genius, we can at any rate ses to it that our 
buildings shall full the sound and common-sense re- 
quirements of Inigo Jones and be "solid, masculine, and 
unaffected.” We can put the best that is in us into our 
work, play the game and mind our own business, and 
thus ensure happiness not only to ourselves but to those 
who come in contact with us. 


Sheffield Society of Architects.—At the opening 
mosting of the winter session the President, Mr. J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers (¥,], in the course of his address, 
referred to the by re. ‘26th anniversary of the 
Sooiety, and said during the poriod that had elapeed 
since the Society was founded nothing was more marked 
than the recognition, by both branches of the pro- 
feasion with which they were in touch, of the power 
of combination and organisation for good, and the 
education of those who were to follow them as architects 
‘and mrveyors. ‘Touching upon tho question of town 
Planning, helsatd ft wes okiehy aa encucmle questions 
‘and while for health’s sake open syuces and nity dwell. 
ings were needful, they must not forget that the house 
‘was the shelter of tho family, the home of those indi- 
‘dual, and mat alwayn bo te eet consideration in 8 
vrllplanned city or town, Wade sireote with cont)y 
pavements wore secondary to healthy houses and play 

runds as open spaces, Bo far ns tho city of Shedied, 
the largest in Yorkshire, was concerned, he expressed 
the hope that the wisdom and foresight of the members 
Of the City Connell might be much thatthe ety, with ta 
‘natural and beautiful surroundings, might be fated to. 
hold the position in their great ntry to which it had 
to rmpidly rv, He expressed sorrow that the nrchi- 
tootuiral clases at the University were not taken greater 
Avaage oft wrk exceed by stents nthe 
‘Department of Architecture at the University was ine 
speetod, and ranch gratifcation was expressed wt tho 
all-round exeellenoe of the sj ens exhibited, the 
improvoment in the measured drawings, compared with 
provious years, being specially noticeable. 

Birmingham Architectural Assocation, — At 
meoting of this Sooiety on Novernber 3, Mr. P. Cart de 
{Sfontin dgeribd he Hr sae ot tang 
pee ‘Thore woa he eke eystorn a traine 

in reasoned anc nning. No portion of the 
design, they taught, should be without # diatineb and 
Iogial concer ‘nd the whole scheme must 
bbe considered as « reasoned and logical development of 
ee og ‘The buildin ie plan and 
ration, expres ita purpose. ‘This logioal training 
in architectural costes ition was one of the most 
important features of tho French system. All judg- 
ments of in competitions were influenced by 
St vw, and i tse Koppennd Get e bedly-trewy 
or inartistically-rendered set of drawings it 














deserving ‘iden. was 
ined partes sean eon thah pats betes ih wee 

pegleogey Fran Sor 
was the cane, ‘s oely-got-up.schem 
all the artitie embellmenta in. which thele 
French brethren excelled, was almost certain to be 


s. 
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favourably viewed. If the two qualities wore combined 
fn one design, the author was certain (o get attention. 
‘he amount of care and tne devoted by the varios 
juries to ‘must be a revelation to some 
Efe ova ght heel prions, end therein 
lay ono of the secrets of the enthusiasm’ and stoeess 
of the Beaux-Arts School. 

‘Manchester Society of Architects.—At the Meeting 
of this Soolety on the Sth November, Dr. J.J. Burot, 
A.RSA CP, who was the vistor for tho evening. 
instead of reading» formal paper, Jed. what was an: 
nounoed as an informal discussion, mainly upon. points 
frag from an exhibition of drawings of hs own work 
‘which had been on viow fora few days. In opening the 
iscussion, Dr. Barnet said that they wero there that 
evening ina spirit of camaraderie. “He would aay that 
iis works there abown preted genio plete in 
solving problems fore him by his clients. It 
hhad been his. privilege to work for clients, themselves 
Sight trained tochnienllyshipbulldes and mechenic, 
who clearly enunciated the problems set before him, 
io the pleasure which ho had always found 





in tenvalling in pists of Knowledge to exuiy hen for 
his work. course of the conversation which 
followed, Mr. Barnet outlined the inception of the 
scheme of extension of the British Museum, The 
‘splendid drawings of the work provided fruitful 

ie dacmins ait th yt th att 
Gotalls had boon though out was in many’ ways 8 
eran, Bete te Seria af tes aon, 
Pintowrapbs and details of many other works of Mr. 

burnet were exhibited. 


‘On the 82nd Novernber, Mr. P. Abercrombie, of the 
Liverpool School of ‘Town Planning, gave a leoture on 
the contre dorelopaoat of Fats ‘aad View 
Spa Tons first, he gave plans showing the 
lvaloptect from the od medaval tows sa so 
remains in the centre. He explained how the old line 
of fortification was adapted to form the Ringstrass, 
{nd how in laying out this street open spaces were 
freanged opposite to and betwen the puis bl 
ings. With maps of the district ho shored the open 
tlt of country well wooded and picture witch 
surrounds the town and which is'to be let unbuilt 





Spon for ever. The Tastories were. placed ‘on the 
sonth-ent of the tava the prevaling ng west win 
hus to Bari the 


‘of Napoleon and Haussmann the vista had heen the 
ipal motive, In obtaining this the individual 

dings were of necessity subservient to the general 
lines, and in this way Paris had always beoa’ more 


Abererombie hed uy 
excelent elldes of the buildings aad streta 8 =" 





i 
u 


it 

in tho chair—a subject of considerable importance not 
aly to the piotrion bul to he Poa ee ae 
under consideration. The tendeney 
daring recent years to select an architect only after 
ive plans from 0 greater oF lesser 

keel spon ag & serions burden to all 
inythis work, owing to tho very large outlay involved, 
ith the remote and uncertain chance of aay 
ihe evi i inaroased by the fact, hat, owing 
generally to inexperience or short-aightedness’on the 
promoters, the conditions embodied in the 
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vertsement or invitation to compete are often 40 n= 
falslacory est render tne soot of tibet nig 
Inman can ile mor han » bandit of cue 
2 corresponding ineiciency ax regande 
Se ane enet tka ot Brak Aaa 
{tote at present debars its members, under peal, from 
caaasng i competitions the cantons af which aro 
coursehas ben! followed yee the lies 
throughout the country. ‘After coosiderat 
of the subject, the rio opted some 
time ago in genes) assent : 
‘he meetin fh 1h wan bal to. connie the 
methods to, to ing is ont aa peo 
Deepen se 
dl. “In the course of lengthy dacussion eon 
sileable divergence of opoion was matted with 
Topard to womeot these anion a vote being takan twas 
‘deided by « majority 20 remit the scheme buck to the 
‘Council for reconsideration in detail 





MINUTES, LI. 
At th Second General Meeting of the Session 1011-12, 
‘Present : 


held Monday, 20th Novemnber 1911, at 8 pa 
Mr, Leonard’ Stokes, President, in the Chair; entered 
in tho attendance-book the names of 32 Fellows (includ 
ig 14 members of tho Council), 63 Associates (Including 
‘2members of the Council), 6 Hon. Associates, 35 Licens 
inten, and. numerous visitors—the  Blinates of the 
Mocting held 6th November, having been printed in the 
ounsAL, were taken as read and signed surcorrect 
"The ‘Hon. 5 itaving announced the’ decease 
of Mostra. Edwin Austin Abbey, B.A., Hon, Associate, 
lected 1905; William Forrest Salmon, Fellow, elected 
41870, Past President of tho Glasgow  Tnstitute of 
Architects, and sometime member of the RLB.A. 
Council; and David George Driver, for twenty years 
of the Architectural Association (Londot), it 
vras resolved, on the motion of the Hn. Secretary, that 
tho regrets of the Institute bo entered on the Minutes 
of the Mecting and that a vote of condolence be 
‘sed to the relatives of the deceased geatlemen, 
Wiliam Henry 








it Ming cosa sar ss eae eae 
diet senate ca ere ae 
1 Ta Fads erecta ay 
cay Moin 

eye Sa 
Arthur Cates had escated to the Institute » band- 
rere sea ae 
seo pee chal be 
Penis ee Go ee 


mation. 
ing Members and Licentiates. attendin 











Tho follo 
forthe Gira ime sace thelr election wero formally aie 
inlay the President tamalge Sole Cerra ne 
Miorth eid David’ Wicktam Ayte, dnociateey debe 
Wiliam’ Abraham, "Harold “Oakley. Walter’ Seelt 
Bishop, Eric Ewin Hodder, “Rajfaond Sheppard, 
Anguitne Willimn Newman, Jamea’ Arhor Chath, 
‘A Paper on Mooeax Paaxon Scourruns having been 
H. Heathcote Slatham (F7), and ills: 


Tated ye as one pilly 
tated by om of lantern lies 
Breparad fr the ocanon, a vote of tan ted 
Err Wiam, Goss Sola, RA (ihaty as 
seconded rofessor W. Robert Colton, A.R.A., 

passed to Mr, Statham by a 
ge pets coat aa the esting ert sk 














ine Lactatse Cratrrmny, By A. Baxruorant 





“ Moxommers aux Mowts," 1 


NCH SCULPTURE 


MODERN ER 
By H. Hearicom: Sramuast 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mon 
1 sculpture 


HEN my friend Mr. 
W four years ago, on modern E 
very well be followed, at « convenient season, 
French sculpture. Perhaps this paper would hye come more suitably, as it was first 
intended, ut the close of the Session, since it is not a strictly architectural subject ; but Tw 
asked to read it now to take the place of another, the author of which could not be read; 
time; and after all, sculpture is the art most closely con 5 Keng rea 
heard a sculptor once remark, “‘ only « superior form of masonr; was said at a 
meeting of architects 
That some noti 
evident from the f 
knows in England 
if they had any photographs 
Ob yes, we have a number"; and th 
photographer's; in each ease they h 
other eminent sculptors of France only some half-dozen stray photographs; and why that 
was, the usnal law of supply and demand of course explains. As to the origin and the reason- 
‘hin Scin Vo. XIX. No. 2—# Dee nt. = 








oth November 1911. 


illustrated paper, three or 
it oceurred to me that it might 
y an illustrated paper on modern 









us his intere 
















fed with architect 


But th 










and illustration of modern French sculpture is not uncalled-for is 
that, as a general rule, T have found that the only name that any one 
that of Rodin. I went into a well-known art-photographer’s to ask 
of modern French sculpture, and was told—‘* Rodin ? 
same was the result at the London branch of a Freneb 
da whole portfolio of Rodin's works, and of all the 
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ableness of whut Tcall ** the Rodin craze "’ T have something to say just now ; in the meantime 
I would merely remark that if people on this side of the Channel really believe that French 
sculpture of to-day is summed np in the works of M. Rodin it is high time they were told 
differently, I believe I may claim to have seen every pieco of Fronch sculpture of importance 
for nearly a quarter of a century back; at all events, I have seen and made notes on the 
sculpture of every Paris Salon since 1889. And T wonder sometimes whether those who 
profess to be interested in contemporary art, but who never take the trouble to visit the 
Sulon—whether they realise what the annual sculpture exhibition at the Salon means. It 
mouns that for at least a quarter of a century back—first in the great central court of the old 
Palais de I'Industrie (originally built for the 1878 Exhibition) ; then in the vast space covered 
by the roof of the Galerie des Machines; lastly in the great central court of the magnificent 
Paluce of Art built in 1900, there has been seen every year a collection of between eight and 
nine hundred new works in sculpture;* some of them no’doubt commonplace in conception, 
some of thom. perhaps rather outré and violent in composition; but all, I think, up to a high 
standard of technical exeention ; and a considerable number of them, every year, representing 
both in conception and execution the highest style of seulptural art. I do not think the 
whole history of art cin show such an extraordinary evidence of artistic energy und vitality 
as is displayed in these successive annual exhibitions of French seulpture. I have in most 
years had the opportunity of recording my impressions on the Salon exhibitions in one or 
another English periodical; and ax one cannot very well remember, twenty years afterwards, 
what one's impressions were at the time, T should like to quote a few words that 1 wrote in 
closing a review of the Salon of 1890 :— 





‘Taking thia as a representation of French sculpture for one year, and comparing it with ourlittleshow at 
the Royal Academy, the contrast is extraordinary enough ; and the ovidenco of mental vigour and power of 
invention ax well as of execution among Frexch geulptory ix equally extraordinary. Tn walking through 
the collection at the Palais de I'Industrie wo are confronted by new ideus, now ts ita, and new foree and: 
‘meaning imparted to old subjects : we are gaining new pootio conceptions of those mubjecta ; and this not only 
in ivolated instances, but in the case of a large proportion of the works exhibited.” 

If there has been a certain degree of doctine in French sculpture the lust fow years— 
ond T am afraid there has still 1 think the impression here recorded as to its intellectual 
interest would be true in the main up to the present moment. It must be admitted, however, 
that 1890 was rather an exceptional year; that und 1904 are the two greatest years I remember 
in Salon seulpture. But 1 think T shall be ablo to show you enough illustrations to-night to 
justify the feeling expressed in my record of 1890. 

Now, what do we look for in sculpture? Kirst and pre 
form, seulpture being the art dealing with form only, without the assistance of volowr and 
perspective ; for oven relief sculpture is not so much perspective as the superposition of twa 
‘or moro planes of delineation, And hence the nude figure will always be the highest effort 
and ambition of the sculptor: firet, because there aline it is that form hus to be refined to 


the utmost, As Browning puts it in one of his poems, when he imagines some one 
exclaiming — 



















nninently, perfectly modelled 














“As Tike as 4 band to anoths 
Who said that, never took 


i 
nd, 
Found and foilowed, like me, ati hour 
‘Tho beauty in this—how free, how fitie, 
‘To fear, almost, of the limitstine 1" 


And secondly, that the figure, delivered from the conventio 


mal bondage of e becom 
an abstract thing, not tethered to iors bestia a 


w or place. And though mere beauty in a figure is in 


mz The Old Salon this your contained 863 works, 
Now Salon (in which sedlptare ie lee prominent 





making a total of 1,202 war 
‘ane year’s exhibition only, 





ks in seulptire prodced for 





MODERN FRENCH SOULPTURE mM 


itself enongh to justify sculpture, this abstract figure may also be made the means of 
symbolising an abstract idea, so that sculpture may in that sense become, what Matthew 
Arnold said poetry ought to be— a criticism of Life. And it is for the frequent recurrence 
of this effort to symbolise thought that French sculpture of the modern period is, among 
other qualities, especially remarkable. And to furnish man with an adequate material for 
such ubstract and symbolic form in seulpture, God created marble ;— 
=" nn it wore 
Some clear primordial creature dug from depths 


In tho earth's heart, whore itself breeds itself, 
‘And. whence all aser substance may he worked" : 












Pippa Passes. And when his bride glances up at tho model of a 
rman Kaiser in splendid array, he say: 


“Alt do not mind that; better that will look 
When east in brows 


80 says tho sculptor 
figure of w medieval 








and ho was quite right; marble is too ethereal a material to be prostituted to the carving of 
tailoring aud millinery. 

‘Tho exprossion of abstract idea throngh abstract form is then the highost mission of 
sculpture. Beyond or below that, what possibilities are there? ‘The actual form and 
presonice of memoruble personages, in their habit as they lived, ean be commemorated in 
bronze, though not suitably in marble; or, which is far better, the portrait head alone can 
bo represented, in bronze or marble, accompanied by figures symbolical of the character and 
eareor of the person commemorated, which is the favourite way with the French; and here 
we come round again to the abstract ideal. Sculpture may represent, also, significant facts 
‘and forms from the life of its own day, especially those which aro typical rather than merely 
incidental; though this is a function of sculpture to be used with caution and reserve, lest 
it should degenerate into mere realism and playing to the gallery. Of all these varied 
functions of the art of sculpture you will soe examples in tho illustrations T have to show you. 

Tum dealing chiefly with the French sculpture of the lust twenty years, but we may bogin 
4 little earlier hy noting that it was in 1874 that respoctable middlo-class persons, coming np 
from the country ‘to seo the Academy,” were startled und probably shocked by the torra- 
cotta group of Carpeaux’ ‘La Danse,’* now executed in stone on the front of the Paris 
Opera House. 1 do not altogether admire it: it is too violent for architectural sculpture; but 
it is a remarkable example of the intensity of the French genins in dealing with a subject; if 
dancing was to be symbolised, it should at least be the very abandon of dancing; there is 
clash and fury about it that always reminds mo of the finalo of Besthoven's Seven 
Symphony. Another name of the same period is that of Burye, who may be called the 
Michelangelo of animal seulpture, and whose monumental treatment of animal forms suggests 
tho iden of Blake's drawings of animals* done into bronze, It is surprising how fow people 
in England seem to know the name of Barye, but he was a power in his day, both in his art 
and his character. There is a story of Thiers, when he was President, calling to inspect an 
cagle by Barye, and finding fault with the action of the talons; he was procoeding to show 
with his own hands how it ought to be, when he was cut short with—' Enfin, M. ‘Thiers, 
vous n’étes pas un aigle '; a sarcasm to which Thiers’ feeble presence lent rather a cruel 
personality. 

Coming to the poriod we are including, the last twenty years or so, wo have first to name 
some of the eminent men of the period who are no longer living. Of these the highest 
probably is Chapa, a seulptor of no little power, as his fine figure of “Courage "” shows 




















* See the marginal drawings in the Hook wf Job aries. 
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(Sulon, 1887), and of a refinement and reserve that are beautifully illustrated in his figure of 
ne Dare? as a country girl, which was in the Franco-British Exhibition. Tt was Chapu, 
too, who modelled the graceful figure holding up the palm in the monument to Regnault in 
the Eeole des Beaux-Arts. Chapa executed a good many memorial seulptures, generally 
treated with a single 
relief symbolieal of mourning, 

nd showing the greatest 
ing and 
execution; in this kind of 
subject bis mantle seems to 
have fallen on M. Mereié, 
whose works of this class have 
8 good doul of resemblance to 
those of Chapu. 























pement both of fe 





Ernest Barring, a leas re- 
fined but perhaps more robust 
artist than Chapa, has lefb 
remarkable works of various 





typo; some very fine classic 
figures representing the arts 

two in the Hotel do Ville, and 
one in the Palais des Beanx 
Arts oro, I think, his; and he 
produced a large and effective 
work in his monument to 
Victor Hugo, who is repre 

sented seated on the su 





pmit 
of a rock, a reference, no 
doubt, to his exile in Guernsey 
aw Swinburne says in his 
splendid poom: 
“All thy great famo and thee 
Girt by th dian atrait wen 
With malt 
If the 
pets 





dinous walls of waneder 





gures blowing trun 

little bombastic 

well, the genius of Hugo was 
4 little hombustic also. ‘The 
‘Défense de Paris," by 
Barrias, is one of the works 
a group half realistic, half symbolical; the finest point in it is 
the figure of the child, in the back view, sheltered behind the cannon, 











Juxo."_ Hy Farovitne 





ealled forth by the 1870 war 


Barrins’ appreciation 















of the finer decorative and expressive qualities in seulpture is, perhaps, nowhere etter shown 
than in his beautiful figure representing ‘ Architecture‘ (Salon of 1893), forming. the 
memoria! figure over the grave of an architect 

* take the opportanit A protest againat the Jano Dark , 

sohlats tm ompartanity to enter a potent agent the Jane Dark"), a pean gil, Bale write it * Dare” 
rear semaine Ma Ane” apt she wordy of ba moat Wrench and Bogsh aathors orto aklag 
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Paul Dubois is a name to be remembered, if only for his masterly and spirited eques- 
trian statue of Jeanne Dare; and Dalow, who was driven out of France by the war and lived in 
London for some years, was at one time better known here than French sculptors have 
generally been known in England. In the Academy of 1877 his charming terra-cotta group 
of » French peasant woman with her infant at her breast attracted general admiration, and 
even Jed a friend of mine to specalate as to how muny marriages would result that season from 
its suggcation; and here for once Dalou was simple and natural. His great work, in every 
sense, is the colossal bronze group of * The ‘Triumph of the Republic," which few visitors to 
Paris ever see; it stands on a kind of island in the middle of an oval pond in the square called 
the Place de la Nation, at tho extreme east end of Paris, only to bo reached by a pilgrimage 
‘long the Faubourg St. Antoine and other historie streets of proletariat Paris, A® a group 
‘of great powor and on a very large scale, it is worth the journey; but Dalou was a somewhat 
over-rated sculptor, his work being too boisterous and wanting in repose and reserve; in 
such works as this and his” Triumph of Silenus ’” he seems to revel in creating a crowd of 
figures in violent action; and in his monument to Delacroix, which stands in the Luxembourg 
gardens, Timo bringing Fame to Delacroix,” the spectacle of the gure of Time rushing 
Up tothe bust of Delacroix with « large nude young woman in his arms, borders dangerously 
on the ludierons. 

‘A much greater name among the deceased artists of the period is that of Falguidre, 
who during the latter yeurs of his life was tacitly regarded as the lending French seulptor, 
nd from whose atelier came a large number of the most emixient sculptors of the younger 
goneration, * Jano " with the peucock is one of the grandest nude figures that sculpture 
has produced; it appeared in the Sulon of 189% under the title “Femme ot Paon"; 
‘year or two after he exhibited the same group as a painting under the title ‘ Juno,” Not 
only is the figure so fine, but the modelling of the peacock's tail is a mast®rpiece of broad 
‘xecution, indication of texture and material without any minute reulisia, His“ Diane," 
watching the effect of a shot from her bow, exhibited n year or two later, is an almost equally 
fine nude, apparently studied from the samo model. Tut Falguidre was equally: great in 
portrait figures, of which his soated figure of Corneille is one of the best examples. 

‘Then wo come to a great painter who in the latter part of his carcer took up seulpture— 
Giérdme, who died o few years ago at a great ago, the last survivor of un interesting group of 
French artists who impress one as boing more like soldiors than artists; you can see a 
charnctoristic portrait group of them in Armustead’s basreliof at the base of the Albert Memorial 
(at the north-enst angle), Géréme represents a type more often found in French art than 
clsowhore : the union of great technical power with the total absence of poetry or sentiment. 
Ho was as exncting as to technique with himself as he was with his pupils, whose best efforts 
over elicited any more exnberunt praise than ‘* Pas mal,"” but he never produced single 
work that appeals to one’s heart or feeling. Consequently, when he took wp sculpture, it 
was to try beiliant experiments in form and technique; some of you may remember, his 
"Bellona * in bronze and ivory, exhibited at the Academy in 1808, having figured in 
the Salon of the provious year,“ Tonagea,”” ‘* Corinth,”* ‘* Pygmalion 
were among his produetions in sculpture, mostly either in tinted marble or in polyehromatic 
mnaterials; all of them supremely clever, none of them beautiful, His equestrian statuette 
in bronze of Napoleon in Egypt, ‘* General Bonaparte "as he was then, is one of the most 
sitisfuctory of his senlpture works, for there he was exnetly in harmony with his subject it 
was ini the Franco-British Exhibition. 

‘Turning to the living sculptors, there can hardly be » doubt that M. Mereié has the 
lnim to be considered at the head of the list, both for the vigour and the versatility of his 
twnins. He ean do everything, and can do it all equally well, His figure of Jeanne Dare 
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in armour, in the Domremy memorial, ié one of the finest imaginable representations of 
warrior and saint combined. His nudo ‘* David," sheathing his sword after beheading the 
Philistine, may be paired off with Donatello’s “* David "” at Florence; it is the finer of the 
two, for it is more decorative in line, ‘Ta Liberté dans I'Art, gure with 
palette in one hand and stretching up the other hand with a fine free action, was his 








a node 





principal contribution to this year’s Salon, and may be 
taken as typical of his own claims. ‘* Souvenir," a 
drapod figure seated on a tomb, exhibited in 1885, is 
the type of another class of works, in which, as before 
remarked, he seems rather to follow the lead of Chapa. 
‘A commission from tho Comte de Paris, in 1886, led to 
his producing « marble group of Louis Philippe and his 
Queen in royal array, n commission he probably did 
not much enjoy, but he succeeded in the difficult task of 
imparting dignity to the figure of the ‘* Citizen King.” 
In quite another manner is ‘ Quand Méme,"’ one of the 
works arising out of the war, showing a woman taking 
the musket from the hands of « dying soldier to continue 
the fight. In an angle of the Rue de Rivoli, very 
ly placed, is his monument to Alfred de Musset, 
an illustration of the beautiful poem ‘Nuit de Mui," 
where the poet describes himself as sitting in dejection 
in a garden and his Muse appearing to console and 
encourage him. ‘The figure of De Musset in ordinary 
dress is unfortunate for sculpture, but the poem 
could hardly have been illustrated otherwise. Lately 
has pleased himself occasionally by subjects 
of rustic life: “Le Départ du Village" and “La 
Bourrée,”’ the old French dance, danced by a peasant 
girl in sabots to a hnrdy-gar iment. But 
perhaps the finest of all Mere -onception 
and execution, is the group called ‘Gloria Vietis" 
which stands in the centre of an open court in the 
terior of the Hidtel de Ville, Paris was rebuilding 
her Hétel de Ville after the most terrible 
@ that a great coun ed; one could 
hardly put up anything triumphant, so he shows « great 
winged angel bearing home the dying warrior who had 
dono his best in the fight, ‘There is # great and noble 
idea in this, M. Mer 10 tukwn of late years to 
pa is small elaskic pastorals 
of nymphs and woodland are generally among the most 
bengtiful things to be found in the pietnre-galleries of “pays ux Revs" By Grevavm Micmet. 

the Salo ‘er thore was an ‘all-round "” artist, 
M. Mere He, like so many others of the eminent sculptors of to-day, was « pupil 
of Fulguids 
M. Gustave Mit 


thoughtful and highly 
deminude figure with « droumy expression, is fine example of the effect of pure be 





















































































ng, with equal success ; 



















el is one of the most prolific of French sculptors, all of whose work is 
finished. His ‘* Dans le Révo,”’ in the Salon of 1898, a standing 
auty 
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of form, In “*L’Aveugle et le Paralytique (1996) and “* Le Soir de la Vie (1901) he 
appealed to us not so much Ly beauty of form as by the human feeling embodied in the 
works—the type which we may call, in the phrase already quoted, “* a criticism of life, 
Then there are two very fine sculptors of the same surname, Alfred Boucher and Jean 
Boucher, who are often supposed to be brothers, but are in reality no relation; to prevent 
confusion Jean-Boucher has recently hyphened his name, and appears under J. in the 
Salon catalogue. ‘Those who saw the Franco-British Exhibition may remember Alfred 
Boucher's ** La Terre,” a colossal nude figure of a man digging; one of the most powerful 
works in that collection; but he has produced works 
of a very different stamp, How would one expect 
“The Philosophy of History” to be symbolised in 
sculpture? Alfred Boucher represented it (Salon of 
1898) not by a robed sage but by the nude figure of a 
young girl, with a serious face, writing on a tablet 
before whieh she stands. ‘This, which was executed 
in a blue-grey marble, is a work of peeuliar charm in 
its fanciful and graceful symbolism. Another exeeed- 
ingly fine work, exhibited in the Salon of 1907, is 
“La Pensée,"" a heavily draped seated figure shading 
her face with her hand. To Jean Boucher I shall 
refer again later on. One of the most imagi eof 
French sculptors is M. Denys Puech (pupil of 
Falguidre and Chapu), whose group, ‘La Siré 
the Luxembourg, was one of my earliest 
acquaintances in modern French sculpture, in the 
Salon of, I believe, 1889. What distinguishes this is 
what 
in other bands might have been a mere piece of 
conventional classicism ; but here the y 
iy hy the Siren is so human in his’ expressi 
wonder mingled with apprehension us to give quite 
4 new interest to the subject. Puech's basrelief of 
4 recumbent nude figure representing the Seine, with 
the towers of Paris as a background, is 
piece of decorative work; but one of the finest things 
he has do The Muse of André Ch 
Chénier was a poet of singularly delicate and refined 
xenius, who had the misfortune to be tumbled into 
the middle of the hideous orgies of the Revolution, 
and the imprudence to write a poem in praise of 
Charlotte Corday and’ in detestation of Marat. Naturally, he was guillotined, and Puech's 
group shows the kneeling Muse pressing tenderly to her bosom the poor severed head of the 
poet. It is one of the most touching and pathetio productions of modern urt 
lurgely occ 






























































the amount of thought and expression 




















mn admirable 
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The treatment of subjects from classic antiquity h 
M. Jean Hi 


ed the talents of 
nes, one of the ablest and most v ptors of the day. His great decorative 
lustrating the legend of “* Les Danaides"” oceupied a central position in the Salon 
of 1908, where it attracted general admiration. Among his other works founded on classic 

end ore his fine and dignified figure of ** Gzdipus at Colonos,"" and hia great group of 
“Daoeodn,’’ in which he succeeded in giving quite m now foree and interest to a subject 
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familiar to every one in the more conventional treatment of the well-known Roman work. 
His ‘* Muse de ia Souree,”* a nude figure seated, with one knee drawn up, on the edge of a 
marble cistern, is one of th st nude figures in modern sculpture; it was exhibited in 
the Salon of 1894. In the sam egory of works founded on c 
the remarkable group “* Perseus Killing the Gorgon,"* by M. Marqueste, in the Salon of 1890. 
M. Marqueste, another of the distinguished pupils of F , is a sculptor all of whose 
works show great ¥ 
and a grand seulpturesqu 
style. 

Among works which 
wy he quoted as expres- 





rand 





sic legend may be named 














our 











F 
sions of w moral signifi- 
cance there are few finer 
than the ‘*Exilés" of 
M, Maturin-Morean. The 
uptight figure of the old 
oan, his head bent down 
with an expression of 
mingled grief and indigna- 
ion, is finely contrasted 
in lino with the nnde 
figure of the son, who 
stands by and end 
to console him. It is a 
work which, once seen, 
leaves its impross on the 
memory for ever after. 
arning to the work 
of M. Vitul-Corna we com 
back to the region of 
ity of form, ax 
seen in his fine nude figur 
“La Nature s’éveille” 
Salon, 1901), and in the 
beautifil dh 
figure entitled“ Doucos 
Langueurs (Salon, 
1898). 3 to a “La Muse pz 14 Source.” By Jxax Hooves. 
class of works which make 

their mark not on account of ar 
which, as before romarked, is 
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meaning they convey, but from sheer physical beauty, 
itself sufficient to justify sculpture— 











“If you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You et about the best thing God invents.” * 





ful and conspicuous French seulptors of the day, does 
of his works, indeed, which appeared at 
off a nude wornan, was at once one of the 





M. Frémiet, one of the most su 
not care to appeal much to our sense of beauty 
the Salon a good many years ago, a gorilla. catty 











* Browning's Fra Filippo Lips 
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 T have ever seen in sculpture; had it been 
it. Tk is regrettable to be 
the French, that subjects 
shock us, provided they are 
galleries of the Salon show only to 
painters of the last century, Géréme an 

Decamps, were among the. worst 
sinners in this respect. Frémict’s 
gorilla, however, was in hi 
exceptional work; his chief successes 
have been in equestrian portraits of 
celebrated personages, of which he 
has produced a number of fine 
examples, one of the hest and most 
celebrated being the figure of Jeanne 
Dare, which stands in the centre of 
it of the Rue 
A characteristic produc 
, is the bronze eque: 
statue a medieval ‘ Hérant 
@’Armes,” which forms the lamp. 
standard on a landing of the grand 
of the Hotel de Ville, tho 
upright spear carrying the 
The horse is rather an un- 


most powerful and one of the most brutal thing: 
exhibited in London there would have been 





compelled to admit, in speaking of a nation of such artistic genit 
of cruel 
powerfully executed in the artistic sense; the pic 
many instances of this, and two of the most brillia 





y and brutality in art do not seem to shock them as th 























de Rivol 
tion of hi 
















py-looking animal, probably by 
intention; in general the horses in 


Fr 


3 equestrian portraits are 

in this ease he seems to 
ght that the average cavalry 
horse was more in keeping with the 
subject. Artistically I think thie was 
rather a mistake, and spoils the effect 
of the work. 

It was either in 1892 or 189 
that I noticed, among the not very 
numerous sculpture exhibits in the 
New Salon, the group representing 
the nude ures of a man and 
woman, with their backs to the 
spectator, looking, us it were with 
apprehension, into the dark doorway 
of a tomb. There was something so 
original and so impr 
work that T at 
sculptor, M. Bi 
* Monnmen 





ave tho 

















Mavens Moms 
in this 


t: Here 
rtholomé, exhibited 
* of which 







is a new seulptor 
at the New Sal 








* In this ease the figure of the b 
instance shown as a beautifal 
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the door with the two figures in it formed the ceutre; and ulmost immediately received a 
commission, either from the State or irom the Paris municipality (I do not know which has 
charge of the cemetery), to earry it out in stone asa kind of centre-piece for Pére Lachaise 
cemetery, where it now stands [p. 69] ; and for the suke of it the cemetery is well worth a visit. 
It is perhaps rather pagan in feeling; it certainly portrays the fear of death more than any 
hope, though this is somewhat corrected by the basrelief of the watching angel in the seetion of 
the tomb at the base. A fine point in the conception of the two central figures in the doorway 
is that evidently the woman is intended to be the stronger nature in the face'of death; it 1s 
she who seems to console and support the man. But the whole work is one of the grandest 
und tost impressive productions of sculpture, ancient or modern. It is rather disappointing 
that the sculptor has produced nothing since that is at all on the sume level; he seems (for the 
present) to have exhausted bis genius in this effort. 

1k was some time previous to the year 1808 that « subseription committee formed to ercet 
‘monument to Balzac gave a commission to that end to M. Rodin. He kept them a long time 
waiting, and finally played on them what ean only be regarded as a bad joke and almost an 
insult to the public, by sending to the New Salon in 1898 a kind of ghoul-like ébauche which 
hhe invited us to accept as a statue of Balzac,* but which reminded one rather of the fate of 
Lot's wife who was turned into a pillar of salt. Whether the sculptor was shrewd enough to 
foresee and calculate upon the effect which this eseapade would have one cannot tell; but 
if he was, he had his reward. We live in @ generation when anything eccentric and outré in 
artis safe to find a band of critics to tell us that this is a great work which the general public 
cannot appreciate. Accordingly, after the Balzac ghost had been laughed at for two or three 
weeks, arose the people who discovered that this was a great work, and its author the greatest 
sculptor of the day. The journalists scented copy from afar; and the editors of English maga- 
zines (of all classes of educated Englishmen probably the most ignorant of art) must each 
have their Rodin article, where he was extolled as the greatest of French sculptors by hysterical 
poets and others who probably did not know the works of u single other French sculptor. 
‘Then we had a committee formed to purchase for the nation the “John the Baptist "” figure 
a purchase unfair both to the nation and to M. Rodin, since he has done much better things 
than this, whieh is an awkward, ungainly figure; besides that a nude John the Baptist is an 
absurdity, the idea of nudity being perfectly foreign to Oriental prejudice and habit (and in 
fact we ure actually told what his ‘‘ raiment" was). But a more pertinent point is this: the 
full-size clay of that statue was exhibited in London twenty-five or thirty years ago, as the 
central object of an exhibition of French work in Piccadilly (I think in the old Dudley Gallery). 
Why was not a committee formed then, to purchase this great work for the nation? I reply, 
“Because no Rodin eraze had then been set up."” ‘The same with a finer work, “* L'Age 
A’Airain,”” which was illustrated two or three years ago in an art periodical as “*a fine work 
hitherto unknown to the English public.” It was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1884, 
whore it stood on the left hand just inside the door into the Octagon room, and I remember 
thinking. it the most powerful sculpture work in that year's Academy (for I knew that Rodin 
‘was a remarkable sculptor years before thia craze was got up about him). Why was it so utterly 
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ur’ is a very 





is u sculptor of genius but not of very elevated conceptions. His ‘Le Pen: 
powerful figure, but I should have taken it to represent “* Athlete resting” rather than u 
“thinker.” “Le Baiser,"” which was at the New Gallery some years ago, is a work which 
illustrates a form of seulptn been a 


technique which I think he invented, and which has 
good deal imitated recently. The object s tion in 


8 to be to avoid any sharp or hard delinea 
the marble, to round off points of contact or of modelling as if the work hud been executed in 
some material that had been partially melted on the 















uriace. ‘There is someth 
for this; it is undoubtedly possible to delineate too sharply in marble; and I am reminded of 
Mr. Colton’s advice, in one of his lectures to the Academy students, to beware “ lest in trying 
to represent life they represented death," i.e. by indicating too precisely the osseous struct 
beneath the flesh. ‘The device, as in ‘Za Ponsée’” and some other works of the same class, 














Hews.” ‘By A. Roots 








of seulpturing merely a head sssuing from a rough block of murble, no doubt serves to attract 
attention, but it comes rather among the tricks than the fair and rational resources of the 
art. M. Rodin’s monumental reclining figure of Victor Hugo seems to me the finest thing 
he hus ever done; he hus symbolised the best side of Hugo's genius, and T prefor it to Dubois" 
large monument with the trumpeting figures. But it is to be regretted that evon this eould 
not be presented to the public without the usual kind of adventitio réclame. Tt was sent to 
the New Salon unfinished, M. Rodin appearing to claim that the pablie are to accept with grat 
tude any fragmentary work he chooses to give them—headless trunks, heads withont belies 
or bodies without legs or arms; and while everything elso in the seulpture-room at the Neg 
Salon was put on a neat pedestal, the frazmentury Vielor Hugo was dumped down on some 
rough planks in the middle of the room, ‘Things of this kind could not be done either et the 


Old Salon or at the Royal Academy, both of whic i 
Ou Galan of 1 Academy, both of which, quite rightly, demand finished works and 
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I should like to mention in passing a remarkable work which I came sctoss in’ the New 
Salon in 1897, by a sculptor, M. Illzach, whom I haye never heard of before or since, ‘This 
‘Was a set of nine life-size heads in coloured wax, intended to symbolise the nine Symphonies of 
Beethoven. They were not only fine heads, but they showed a remarkable usthetic insight; 
they really expressed, respectively, the essential character of the nine Symphonies, I wished 
very much to have secured photographs of them, but found the cost of taking nine separate 
photographs prohibitive. I should like very much to know what became of them, and whether 
they are in existence anywhere. 

Among other French sculptors of the day M, Hector Lemaire (pupil of Carpeanx and 
Falguitre) claims an honourable plaee for his grand statue, heroie size, of Duguesclin, the 
great French warrior of the fourteenth centnry, whose prowess was s0 disastrous to the 
English, Tt now stands on a medivval-looking pedestal in his small native town, Chiteau- 
neuf-de-Randon. M. Lemaire’s versatility is shown in the fact that he is the author also of 
ono of the most graceful aud fanciful works ever exhibited at the Salon, "* Offrande i 'autel 
de l' Amour" (Salon, 1904), a nude figure of a young girl making un offering to a little statue 
of Cupid on « pedestal, It is u kind of thing one ean imagine that Fragonard might have done 
had he been a sculptor. A cognate subject is the group of figures entitled “Offrande & 
Venus’ (Salon, 1906), by M. Peyre (pupil of Falguidre and Mercié), who also exhil 
sume year a lovely group of two nude sisters embracing, entitled ‘* Tendresse.”” 
had a finer work than either, “* Harmonies,” two lovers reclined and gazing up into the sky; 
it might have been suggested by the love passage of Lorenzo and Jessica in the Merchant of 
Venice 

















“ Look how the floor of Heaven 

Ts thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 

‘There's not the amallest orb which thou bebolst, 

Bat in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-cyed cherubimn : 

Such harmony isin immortal souls.” 
Comparisons may be odious; but, taking sculpture for the moment as a mode of express- 
ing ideas rather than as mere design, is not this a much finer and more intellectual expres- 
sion of love than the rather sensuous “* Le Baiser ”” of M, Rodin? 

‘As an example of a use to which sculpture has sometimes been put in France, that of 
making what may be called a picture in relief, we may take M. Moneel’s “* Vision de Podte " 
(Salon, 1907), which in fact is another monument to De Musset, representing the poet con- 
templating a vision of some of the personages of his poems. ‘This is rather too pictorial a 
use of sculpture, which may easily be abused ; but in this instance at Jeast it has been very 
well done, Among subjects taken from classic legend 1 may add to those already noticed 
M. Gase’s basrelief of “Hero and Leander" (Salon, 1909); M. Charpentier’s flying figure 
symbolising ‘*Les Adieux d'une Hirondelle'” (Salon, 1804), very pretty though rather a 
doubtful treatment for sculpture, sinco a flying figure in the round has to be supported by its 
feet—it is quite a different problem from basrelief; and M. H. Cordier‘s fine draped figure 
“Nymphoa,”’ in this year’s Salon. 

Among some special tendencies in French sculpture there is rather @ liking for the 
revival of the type of the ancient Gaul, the pre-Roman inhabitant: w fine example is 
M. Tournier’s “Le Guet,"’ the half-savage warrior lying in wait for his enemy; and the 
same type is seen in Boisseau’s fine group “* Défense du Foyer"* (Salon, 1887), ‘Then we 
have sculpture glancing at labour problems—from the art point of view rather too much of it 
of late years; it is a recent development; witness M. Bouchard’s “La Carridre’” (Salon, 
1907), the dead quarryman carried up on the shoulders of two of his mates. ‘This is one 
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example only, but there is quite « tendency to read this kind of moral lesson in seulpture; 
d, however we may sympathise with the feeling which prompts it, it is not the best use of 
art, It is possible to represent rural labour in purely artistic form, as Millet did in his picture 
of “The Sower,"” and Deschamps in his 
statue of the gleaner, ‘En Moisson,"" 
which is quite seulptaresque in character. 

Biblical subjects are not in gn 
favour among French sculptors. Dela 
planche, many years ago, exhibited a 
charming figure “Eve avant le Péché”*; 
y we had M. Sicard’s beautifully 
signed figure of Eve lamenting her sin 
leaning against the trunk of u tree with 
her face hidden in her hands; and in this 
lon a lady sculptor of geni 























fare, exhibited two groups, 
one the Expulsion from Paradise, the other 
the Desth of Abel; the latter a work of 
tragic pathos, quite out of the common 
of Biblical subject In this connee- 
tion I should like to mention also another 
lady sculptor of great powers, Mlle. 
Dierterle, whose “‘ Sommeil " was one of 
the best works in the Salon of 1903. 
no photograph of 











‘The question of realistic transcripts 
from modern life has been faced boldly by 
 vory talented sculptor, M. Hippolyte 
Lefebvre, who seems to have hed t 
ambition to muke a speciality of it 
1902 he exhibited a group entitled “ Les 
Jeunes Aveugles,"” a group of girls from 
4 blind girls’ school, one of them read 
to the rest from a raised-type book. The 
simplicity of their costume brought this 

up quite within the domain of sculptur 
and it is @ very pleasing work. In 19 
he easayed the Parisian Isdy in all the 
glory of fashionable wal 
sunshade—" L'Eté* 
but 1 do 


seulpture 
Orrauyon'd t!Aoret pe U'AwouR" in 1907, 
By Hecton Lmame. 




























iB dress and 
i itis very well done, 
t think it is a subject for 
L'Hiver,”” which followed 
ented such a dear old lady 
coming ont of her front door into. the 

one had to like it against one's wsthetic judgment. In 1909 we had an alto-reliof 
entitled "Le Printemps"; three couples; the boy and girl as comrades, noxt 
lovers, next the newly married pair; a kind of illustration of Tennyson's Circuma 











repr 











the grown-up 
tance 
“So runs the round of life from hour to hour 
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The figures are charming in themselves, but one could not help feeling it was better 
suited to painting than sculpture. ‘These three last mentioned works were all exhibited in 
plaster; whether they have since been commissioned to go beyond the plaster stage I know 
M. Lefebvre's kneeling portrait figure of Cardinal Richard in his robes, however, is a 
ly work, and the robes give it sculpturesque character. It is this wretched modern 
ress which interferes with the idea of illustrating real life in sculpture. 















© Haumontas” By R. Peyme 


Is it possible to be humorous in sculpture? M. Blondat thinks s0; his ** Les Grenonilles 
904), u group of three half-nude children sitting above the edge of a fountain basin 
and looking ut three frogs on the opposite margin, is « capital bit of playfulness in seulpture, 
‘and was the delight of the spectators at the Salon, where there was always a ring round it. 
Ho carried out somewhat the same idea in his ““ Chanson de Bau" in this year’s Salon. 
But better than either is his mischievous little figuro of ‘* I’Amour Vainquour,”” perched on 
pedestal and laughing slyly at us (Salon, 1904), which received the well-deserved honour 
of purchase by the Government. M. Poyre, in this year’s Salon, had another playfal little 
group of “L'Amour Moissonneur,”” or Cupid in the harvest-field, and M. Pech a very pretty 
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group of two laughing girls in frocks carrying a third between them, under the title “En 
Chaise, Madame.” All these works, though humorous, are in good taste, and quite legiti- 
mate sculpture. 

There is no class of French work 











nents to celebrated 
tie of the excellent 
pture, 


g than the me 
persons, or more characte 


nore interest 








judgment of the French in memorial 
Thore is seldom any attempt at the mere full- 
length figure of the person commemorated ; almost 
alwoys it is the portrait bust alone, on a pedestal 
or column, accompanied by one or more symbolic 
figures; by this means the difficulty so often felt 
in England, of dealing in sculpture with a fully 
dressed figure, is entirely avoided. For example, 
M. Pech, who was mentioned just now (he is a 
pupil of Falguidre and Mereié), had to make a 
monument to Charles Perrault, who was a kind of 
French Hans Andersen of the eighteenth century, 
compiler of fairy tales; and he shows us the 
portrait head on a pedestal, and group of 
delighted children dancing around it (Salo 
M. Gauquié, a sculptor who has given himself a 
nd deal to decorative design (he designed the 
lamp-standards on the Alexandre TIL bridge), pro- 
duced an admirable monument to a great French 
actress, Mile. Clairon (Salon, 1898), showing the 
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portrait head on a very well designed pedestal 
decorated with emblems and insignin referring to 
the theatre.* ‘Then we have M. Larche’s eharm- 





ing monument to Corot (Salon, 1909), which shows 
us the portrait head of the painter crowned hy a 
nude figure who seems to represent the wood- 
nymph of his forest scenery; and in somewhut the 
spirit M. Lombard’ shows us the bust of 
hteenth-century 
ladies whom he painted so well. M. Maillard, in 
his mon 
place, Grasse (Salon, 1907), gives the whole figure 
of th in hand, but accompanied by 
a figure which is approximately copied from o 
in the first of Fragonard’s remarkable series of 
decorative paintings of a love story, exhibited some 
years ago at the Guildhall, where the girl is 
represented running coquettishly away on the 
approach of her admirer; the monument quite 
By H.Gavgots. expresses the character of Fragonard’s art. 

M. Marqueste, in a monument to Ferdinand 
Fabre, the novelist, gives us his portrait bust and the figure of a character out of ‘Le 














Wattean crowned by one of the ei 





ment to Fragonard for the urtist’s native 








tist, pale 








Mostwasr to Muse Chat 








* There was an amusin 
work, Mlle. Clairon appeas 





tretemps in repari to thls counts, to have been the moat talented actress the French 
from contemporary ac- ever had; bat unbappily she was lady of such exceed 
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Chévrier "; M. Carli, in « monument to Monticelli, gives the medallion portrait and a 
nude figure seated by the grave-stone—u more classic form of monument, perhaps, than was 
suited to an urtist who tried to paint pictures to look like carpets. An admirable example is, 
M. Frémiet’s monument to Raffet, a brilliant artist-lithogeapher of the early part of the last 
century, who devoted himself mainly to the illustration of Napoleon's campaigns; the sculptor 
the portrait head on a 

and at the base of it 
the bronze figure of a drummer 
beating the charge. Probably few 
visitors to Paris see this v 
characteristic monument ; it is 
rather an out-of-the- y situatio 
in the small garden which lies 
between the eastern part of the 
Louvre and the river. A very 
large monument to a M. Macé, 
which occupied a central position in 
the Salon of 1901, is worth men 
tion this connection, not as & 
work of the highest class in every 
sense, but for the way it tells its 
story. ‘The sculptor, M. Massoule 
is perhaps a local artist: he is not a 







































momber of the Société des Artistes 
Frungais. ‘There was no. inscrip- 
tion on the monument, bnt you 





could see at once that Macé, whose 
medallion portrait appeared on the 
pedestal, must have done some- 
thing for primary education 
possibly built schools. At th 
was a draped figure holdin; 
aloft an open book, at the bi 
boy and girl obviously hurrying ff 
to school with their books (the 
figures were all bronze, the archi- 
tectural centre of marble). Now 
in England, for a monument of the 
same sort, we should have had the 
full-length figure of the benefactor, Moxcamst 40 Conor, By Riot, Lancite 
with his boots and his trousers and 

his coat and his tie all carefully modelled, and an inscription on the pedestal to say what were 
itude. Ts not the French method more interesting’ 

M. Froment-Meurice, in the 
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his claims to onr gre 
Among other noteworthy monuments is that to Chopin by 










ingly bad repatation In other respects that when the had theirown way. ‘The French Governmen 
emamant onléred a moname cinhernative town taken up with the fen (an 
yesses of Petite-Villeen-la-Boue, oF foe then 
sted that they wish birth | 
afforde 
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Pare Moneoau at Paris, in which, as in Mereié’s De Mnsset monument before mentioned, the 
principal figure is represented in ordinary costume, seated near a basrelief piano and attended 
by a Muse of Music—a rather unhappy mingling of the realistic and the symbolic; and in 
tho same little park is M, Verlet’s monument to Guy de Maupassant, where the favourite 
method is again employod of giving only the portrait bust with an attendant figure, which in 
this instunce takes form of a young lady in modern costume musing over the novel she has 
just finished (if it is one of Maupassant’s tales she is probably thinking of what she had much 
better not be thinking of); this, which has had a good deal of popular admiration, is too 
realistic, and not nearly so suitable for sculpture as those in which idealised figures aro 
employed, and it is not an example to be imitated. And for one of the most beautifal and 
poetic of recent monuments we come back again to M, Mereié, whose monument to Armand 
Rilvostre, the poet (Salon, 1905), shows a broken column on a pedestal, and three graceful 
draped figures in low relief on the surface of the column, as if circling round it—a seulptural 
work full of poctic suggestion. ‘The column may possibly have reference to the fact that 
Silvestre was the author, among other things, of fine sonnet on Architecture, which he 
Buns up as reprosenting— 
‘Ts matidre ployée sous T'rwprit triomphant,” 
Among works in sculpture which have a specially architectural character may be named 
M. Thennissen's four figures on pedestals which flank the two ends of n bridgo at St. Quentin, 
and ropresont the Seine und its tributaries, the Escaut, the Somme, and the Oise, ‘The 
Svino and the Escaut appeared in the Salon of 1905, ‘These are effective examples of are 
tectural and sculptural decoration combined. On the two piers of the Pont Mirabeau over 
the Soine, at Auteuil, are four spirited symbolic figures by M. Tujalbert, of which the best 
is the nude figure representing “* Commerce "; it is perhaps in viow of the present dependence 
of trade upon Matant advertising that “*Commoree’” is represented as blowing her own 
trumpet. ‘Tho prosent your's Salon contained w large and important work by M. ‘Terroir, 
“Vision Antiquo,"* in which architecture is combined with figures, portion of a Dorie colon. 
ade forming the background to two groups of nude figures suggesting a kind of idyll of 
antique existence, This introduction of architectural features in combination with figures is! 
hwcoming rather a favourite device in French sculpture. Among examiplos of seulpturo used 
in a kind of decorative sense in combination with architecture is ono which claims notice for 
its sizo and conspicuons position if for no other qualities—Bartholdi’s draped statne of 
«Liberty enlightening the world," a piece of good solid commonpluce which, as everyone 
‘mows, has been earried ont on a coldisal scale ak 1 kind of lighthouse at the entrance of New 
York Harbour, a function for which the design is just about good enough, A less colossal 
roplica of it stands ut one end of the “Tle des Cygnes” in the Seine, at Paris, Bartholdi, ta 
Ape of his Talian name, is supposed to he ineluded among the ranks of French seulptors, but 
he had none of the French gonins. 
sn appl conclude by the mention of some of the works which illustrate the use of seulpture 
in symbolising abstract ideas. |The “* Douleur’ by M, Bloudat, in this year’s Salon, showe 
that Tie can treat serious subjocts an well as the playful subjects by him which have been 
sleseribed above.“ Immortalité."” by Longepied (Salon, 1886), is a. fine group of a 
winged figure showing to a dying man the tablet on which his achievements are 
inseribed: it gained ite author (now dead) the Salon prize of tho yeur for avulohen 
M, Coutani cilibited. in the Salon. ‘of 1904 a find groip, “Vers een 
eens rae slag: ees oe there is something of the manner of Roubiliac 
Got iano oe Rénie gardant te seeret do la Tobe” is a work 
style, -M. Guillous in 1906 exhibited me” genses_ Perhaps: slightly theatrical in 
yl. M. ‘shibited a fine and impressive group under the title 






























































MODERS 
“La, Nouvelle Muse,” in other words, 
the art of the modern 
for French sculptors; Christophe's 

Le Baiser Supréme"’ (Salon, 1892) 
is w powerful group of this class, 
showing a man gripped in the arms of 
the Sphinx whose kiss meant death ; 
more recently M, Blanchard treated 
the same subject in his ‘Jeune 
Femme interrogéant le Sphinx" 
(Salon, 1909}, "Le Soir de In Vie" 
(Salon, 1907) by M, Seysses, « pupil 
of 0, is. a work of very poetic 
suggestion, the draped figure of an 
anded by figures or 
t of the rock behind 
him, representing the recollections of 
his youth. In the Salon of 1896 was 
M. Cordior's exceedingly powerful 
and almost sinister group“ Le 
Donte," in which a youthful figure 
listens with perplexity to the doubts 
suggested by an aged person who 























aged man surt 





faces growing « 





seems to represent the spirit of 
scepticism—a most expressive work. 
In the 1902 Sulon M, G, Michel 
attempted the very difficult problem 
of representing in sculpture “* Form 
diss 

idea rather too complicated for exp 
sion in sculpture, and in fact needing 
the Catalogue title to explain it; with 
that help, however, the work is not 








aging itself from Matter,”” an 








without interest. In this year’s 
Salon M. Carli achieved « fur greater 
success in nalogons subject 
Spirit and Matter,” a group of 
great power which sufficiently explains 
itself; ‘* Matter" is symbolised by a 
powerfully modelled nude figure of a 
mnan struggling with a winged figure 
which points upwards: one of the 
finest works in this year's exhibition 
The “* Muse Exilée” of M. Champeil 
alon, 1908) is « busrelief of a 
most heantifully designed nude figure 
half rectined on rocks, and droppi 
her lyre, as she sax 
to recognise the 
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a. The legend of the Sphinx has had 
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into vacancy with an expression of sadness and 
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represented as especially 
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By A. H. Cant 





nins of M. G. Michel in his fine contemplative figure of an astronomer gi 


We have agi 
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upwards, & work suggested by a sentence from Pascal : “Le silence étermel dos espaces infinis 
m’effraic ” [p. 92] to suy that the seulptor has fully realised the expression of his subject is to 
save ubout tho highest praise that conld be given to it, T-eonclude with an illustraion of the 
work which of all others in modern sculpture hus most fascinated me, M. Jean-Boucher's 
** Antique et Moderne,”” in which the calm meditative figure of tho ancient. philosopher, 
untroubled by doubts or scientific theories; is contrasted with the femule figure representing 
x Moderne," poring 
over a book with her 
hand to her brow. ‘The 
fact that this figure 
is mde is not, T think, 
intended to symbolise 
anything; it is done for 
senlptiral contrast with 
tho-broud draperies of 
the othor figure, Both 
as an artistic composi- 
tion and us an intellec- 
toal symbolism — this 
seems to me one of the 
most remarkable produe- 
tions of modern art, 
‘Two words in con- 
clusion, You will adm 
that the illustrations we 
have seen form an 
exeeedingly fine eollec- 
tion of work in seulpture. 
L would ask you to 
remember that these 
anv but a few culled 
from out the last twenty 
years or so of Fronch 
seulpture. If 1 could 
hove produced to-ni 
illustrations of all the 
works in the Salons 
since 1889 which have 
aroused my own ad 
tion, I covld haye kept 
you here looking ut 
lantern slides all night, 
nstances which give such scope 







































“Mowe Benue” By J.B Cuawrnt, 





Secondly, I would suggest » consideration of some of the eiro 
and encouragement to sculpture in France, and have pat the genius of French seulptora in auch 
ft better Position for development than the seuiptors of our ov country enjoy. Tn the 
firs place, the nnnnal exhibition at the Salon affords a vast spnco for the display of sculpture 
without crowding, and under the best possible light. But a still more important point is that 
eerie are interested in the art, and (best of all) that the French Governinent gives it 
Mheral encouragement and reward. Go into tho seulpture hall of the Selon about © week 
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ents, and you 





after it has been opened, when there has been time for consideration of its con 
will find » score or more of important works in sculpture bearing the label, ‘* Acquis par 
tat.” Just imagine our Gov t sending representatives to the Royal Academy 
xhi p to see what would be worth purchasing for the State! Even works which might 
m to have a patriotic value fail to move them, If such a work as Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’s 
A Royal Game of Chess ymbolising one of the greatest of 












in this year’s Academy, 








“ Awrgce mr Mommuse” By Jax-Boucnmr, 


English vietories, had appeared in the Salon, its author would at oned have received an offer 
from the Government to purchase it for some publio institution. I mention this concrete 
instance beeatso, when tho plastor model of that work was first exhibited, I made a personal 
appeal to the then First Commissioner of Works to purchase it for the Naval College at 
Dartmouth, as a work symbolical of our greatest and most epoch-making naval vietory. He 
ough, but could merely say that ‘he had no funds for such purp 5 
e of a wealthy country like this to give! ‘The genius of 
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the English in sculpture may not be equal to that of the French ; but for Ej 
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sculpture to 


have any chance of similar development it must have similar encouragement. The public 


must learn to take 





1 intelligent interest in it, instead of th 





ing (as they apparently do) 


that ‘* art’ means ** pictures"; and the Government must learn to realise that monumental 
seulptnro is an art worth the expenditure of public money for its encouragement, and that it 


is discredit to a Government to say that it “has no funds for such w purpose 





DISCUSSION, 
Mn, Lroxann Stoxns, President, in the Chair. 





Sir WM, GOSCOMBE JOHN, R.A. (Hon. A.}, 
rising ut the invitation of the President to propose 
8 voto of thanks, said that Mr. Statham had given 
them such a lange amount of interesting tuaterial 

t| was impossible in the mere proposition of a 
vote of thanks to deal adequately" with it. They 
hhad at Teast all boon able to sce the vastness and 
wealth of modem French sculpture, Tt was really 
amazing and bewildering. Some of us would prob 
ubly have made w different selection of illustrations 
from that of Mr. Statham, but his selection had 
‘been quite sufficient to enable us to form an iden 
of the beauty of French sculpture, Many of the 
works shows were epoch-making—things which 
seulptors all over Europe had looked upon 
spirations, and which during the last twenty-five 
yoars liad moved them to make great efforts. One 
looked upon French sculpture as the third grout 
school. The Greeks came first, then the Ttalians, 
and finally the French, and all our modern pehools 
wore more or less based on French sculpture, From, 
the time when the groat French cathedrals— 
Chartres, Amiens, Rheims, and others—wore built, 
down to the present day, great sculptors had never 
ben Iacking in France,’ Pronch sculptors had for, 
tunately never been tied up to conventions, at least 
to those which paralyse. Such conventions ax thoxs 
of Thorwaldsen and Gibson, in particular, did not 
occur in French sculpture. | There they would be 
impossible. One got such menus Pradier, who was 
tnote or lest contemporary, but his work always 
showed intimaoy with Nature, Tt was the other 
way about with Thorwaldsen and Gibson, Natura 
took second place, and it was the antique—and not 
always the good antique—that suided them, Mr. 
Statham was very interesting in what ho had to say 
about Rodin. ‘The mere mention of Rodin's name 
was a battle-cry : it was a challenge ; but everyone, 
he thought, would agree, whether admiring Rodin 
or not that he’ was an epoch-making sculptor, 
(Mr. STATHAM: Hear, lear.) He was in entire 

ment with what Mr. Statham had said about 

i's" Balzac,” but hedid not agree with him in 
what he said about * John the Baptist.” He knew 
of no figure more remarkable in modem sculptaire 
than Rodin’s “ John tho Baptist,” and he was very 
glad we had a copy in South Kensington, Why 
we in England had beard so much of Rodin was 












































found him interesting 
‘Thoro were other men well worthy of our 
French sculpture did not mean Rodin 
lone; although he might sound the deepest and 
fullest notes, it required many others to complete 
the gamut. “Tt oocurred to him very strongly 
ome of those men whom Mrs. Statham had men- 
tioned —Mereié, forinstance, whom he placed firmt-—- 
were men who had something definite to say, but 
that many of the others whose works they had seen, 
inspite of their beauty, wero merely cohoes, “Yet 
‘anothor thing impressed tho observer—namely, the 
place and importance of the nude in French seule 
ture. Tt was perfectly true, ax Mr. Statham said, 
that in dealing with abstract ideas in sculpture the 
nude was necessary, Wo could not express thom 
‘because costume tied us to-n particular 
Hero in England tho sculptors were often, 
nian unhappy position. Artiste full of enthusiasm 
and capacity, and strongly desirous of doing all 
they could to make beautiful statues and worthy 
monuments, were prevented from doing 0 by the 
commonplace ideas of committees, who invarabl 
objected to the nude or to anything but a cont-and, 
trousers treatment. ‘This was not a question of 
morit or demerit in the sculptor; it waa a question 
of understanding on the part of the committer, 
The same was truo of Amorton, for in the work of St, 
Goudens we scarcely found a nude figure, And 
why 1” Not because of his dislike of the nude, fora 
reat sculptor like St. Gandens would delight in it 
but because American opinion, like British opinion, 
Was againstit. They would have statues with coat 
and trousers and witeh-chain and boots, Soul 
tors had unhappily to deal with that problem, Me, 
Statham mentioned the kind of memorial in wl 
thoro was a bust of the person commemorated, and 
below it an allegorical or symbolical figure, "Avi, 
any sculptor who had done public work in this 
country about this, and he would reply, " E tried te 






































sett, [offered to put in the figures gratis, but thee 
refused. They wll hav the coat and th rs 
elu, The e tho coat and the trousers 





4 Coming to Mr. Statham’s con- 
lating remarks about State patronage, he regretted 
the absence of this in England. In ‘France, the 
State was the great ton of soulpture, and its 
example was followed by the various municipalities 
allover the country, ‘That was why the Salon was 
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filled with « mass of really living work. Hi 
State was entirely indifferent, and our municipali- 
tiee—enving a few worthy excoptions—left soulp- 
ture alone, The one thing that kept ideal sculp- 
ttre alive in this country was the Chantrey Bequest, 
for there was little private patronage of ideal seulp- 
ture. Ax to the place of exhibition, wo all knew 
the sculpture gallery in the Academy. There, 
‘again, it was most discouraging to find that it was 
only posible to show the male things adoquately. 
Unless the work was smooth and highly polished, 
the British public, and even many artists, were not 
interested. Thore was a pressing need for more 
sympathetic committees to deal with our national 
Monuments ax a whole; but perhaps the groatest 
need of all was for « larger place in which to show 
‘our sculpture, then perhaps tho British public 
would approciate it better. He moved a vory 
hearty vote of thanks for the paper, Mr, Statham 
had lind the advantage of an intimate knowledge of 
French soulpture for the last twenty-five years, and 
his leoture had been of most absorbing interest. 
Professor W. ROBERT COLTON, A.R.A., said 
Mr. Statham had given them a delightful evening, 
ono of w kind seldom got in this wrid desert of 
England. He had covered the greater part of 
the subject of French sculpture, and what he 
had loft unsaid Sir William Jobn had. supplied, 
so that there was little left for him to say. Mr. 
Statham observed that one of the geeat qualities 
cof sculpture was ite perfect form, To-day we 
hardly seemed to think much of tho. pret form 
of sculpture, ‘The Grocks, whi 
figure to decorate « building, no 
it might bo from the eye, on a pediment or what 
not, employed perfect ‘modelling, The Elgin 
marbles it was said, were never properly seen until 
they camo to the British Museum. ‘They were 90 
well done—perhaps unnecesrarily well done—that 
it was imperative that they should come nearer to 
the eye in order that their great subtlety could be 
properly appreciated. But to-day tho want of 
Appreciation of sculpture was much that, among 
some people at least, the roughest hewn blocks 
socmed to have a virtue which did ‘uot belong to 
the perfectly finished. ‘The higher wo go the leas 
woget in the way of finish. He had the greatest nd- 
miration for French soulpture, butthere was-a good 
deal of fino English sculpture which was not, as 
rule, seen, and could not be seen. Tt must have 
been a surprise to those who wero accustomed only 
to the Royal Academy when they went to: the 
Franco-British Exhibition and found English 
sculpture of a sort that was at no disadvantage 
when placed wide by side with French. A Frend 
sculptor who was present remarked that the 
English had'»nntafal feling for seulpture and 
had nothing to unlearn. ‘The characteristic re- 
ticence of the race lent itself naturally to 
sculpture. That cloven hoof which sometimes 
showed its:-Ifin French sculpture did not appear 
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in our own national art. Mr. Statham had drawn 
attention to what he called the superb dancing 
group on the Opera House at Paris, Tt was, indeed, 
superb for its vitality, but it was rather overdon 
‘While on the subject of limitations, he should like 
to mention one great group which he saw at the 
ParisSalon. | This particular group represented the 
bar of a café in Parts, There was a fat landlord be- 
hhind the bar, roves of bottles to the side, and in front 
‘a drunken woman lying on the floor, her market 
hasket spilled, and vegetables thrown in all direc- 
tions. ‘That, he thought, was beyond the legitimate 
use of sculpture. A great deal that Mr. Statham, 
had shown them was of older diite—not very old, 
of course—and more placid, but some of it was not 
so classic, if one might use the word, and it would 
bo notioed thit these more recent productions were 
‘more florid and cut up toa greater extent than wax 
‘thecasewith theearliorwork, Rodin copied hisliking 
for unfinished sculpture from Michelangelo. Ho 
suw the wonderful wflect of rough stone and stone 
{ust pointed and then the small finished part, 
ichelangelo, of course, wax so busy that he really 
had not time to finish his sculptures. Rodin 
‘grasped tho offect, and had pushed it to an extreme, 
‘at least in his later work, since he found that egeen- 
tricity paid. When he produced his * Eve,” he 
hit upon the idea of burying tho pedestal in the sand 
of the floor of the exhibition. "This attracted th 
Presscritic. ‘The next stop was to place the bust of 
4 gentleman on a high polo in the middle of the 
Baloo, and thereby fie greatly eloyated it in the 
mind of every journalist! In the euso of that par- 
tioular figure of the Victor Hugo memorial, which 
Me. Stathaan sowed he (the speaker) saw din 
knock off an arm of the figure and replace it, and do 
the same thing with » foot, when it was being pre 
pared for tho exhibition. " But the foundation of 
the whole thing wun that beneath his eccentricities 
Rodin was a great sculptor. A yreat deal of his 
work was mere trimming, but thore was the founda- 
tion of a great artist somewhere if one could find it. 
Te had also been discovered among the Rodin school 
of sculpture that ifasculptor did a figure, that was 
s0 much to his credit, but that if he cut a figure w 
tnd showed it in sections his eredit was enhanced. 
Obviously, if the seulptor cut off the legs, and exhie 
bite then and the torso separately there was great 
in to him, There was farther gain i he could 
stick then together afterwards and exhibit them as 
awholo, After all, there had been some wonderful 
sculpture in modern times, but the trouble was 
that we tried to show too much, top much suffering, 
too many passions. ‘The best sculpture was done 
in an age when the thought was easily crystallised, 
‘The artists had one simple idea to express, and that 
was beautifully expressed, ‘There was no question 
that it was the simplicity of the idea and the differ- 
ence of the religious and philosophic thought of the 
day which caused that crystalline clearness of soulp- 
‘ture in classic times. In seconding the vote of 




































said that if we were to reverse 
quirements put forward by Mr. Stath 
of his Paper, 

wanted a pluce to exhibit, 


‘we had an appreciative public it se 
ould follow as a matter of course, Mr. STATHAM, in responding, said he was 

aust devote ourselves to stirring up the public 
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more appreciative every day. ‘t 

ject that evening was French work, and he was 
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e would take the opportunity of than 
tham for the many kindly criticisms he had 
on his (the speaker's) own effort 
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in putting the vote of thanks, and the painte 
Meeting had to tha 

nattheend slides. ‘These were ull’ exceedingly interesting 
mark, He ‘and he should like to express to him the thanks 
ting for having taken the trouble 

Tf the preparation of such « lecture must. have 


quite conscious that every 
there was 


byt thie kind 
a ‘ns an archi- of the whole, 
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MODERN GERMAN HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION.—IL. 


By Wanita Miupuny, Junr., BSc. [4.], Henry Saxon Snell Prizeman 1908, 
Godwin Bursar 1910, 


(Continued from p, 56.) 


CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENTS—continued. 

the Royal Charité Hospital, Berlin, there is a very fine and complete children’s clinic, 

A comprising an out-patients’ department, edueational block, pavilion for non-infeetious 
diseases with 44 beds, « quarantine or observation block, alreudy described, with eight 

bods, four pavilions for scarlet fever, whooping cough and measles, diphtheria, and mixed infee- 
tion, respectively, with 49 beds, and a block for experimental animals, At the entrance to the 
ont-pitients’ department aro special isolation and examination rooms for doubtful eases, with 
direct access to the quarantine or infeetious diseases pavilions, $0 as to provent the introduction 











Fuo, 21.—Tim "Box" Wann, rox Cumome's Curio, Rovat 
Cuaneré Hokertan, Busutr. 





Of infections eases into the out-patient’ department proper, which comprises a large w 
hall, examination, and operation-rooms. ‘The educational block comprises the directors’ and 
adjoining rcoms, a large lecture-theatre seating 120, with rooms for patients adjoining, and 
the first floor laboratories for chemical, microscopical, and bacteriological work. ‘The 
pavilion for non-infectious cases is connected to the out-patients’ and educational block by a 
Glosed corridor, On thy ground floor is the infants’ department with 14 beds, the milk- 
kitchen and anneses, and the '* box ward with 10 beds [fig. 27] for young children, in which, 
in order to prevent the conveyance of disease, the beds are soparated from one another by 


glazed screens of iron construction about six feet in height. Each child hus its own feeding 
° 
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utensils on plate-glass shelves, while robes only to be used for each particular box” by the 
doctor or nurses are hung at the end of each screen. On the first floor is the accommodation 
for older boys and girls, comprising two ten-hed, two two-bed wards, an operation-room, eto. 

Other fine children’s pavilions are found at Cologno Lindenburg, where the children’s 
clinic is of three stories, with the ont-patients’ department and scientific rooms on the ground 
floor, the girls’ and infants’ department on the first floor, and the boys’ and private patients’ 
department on the second floor, the maximum number of beds per ward being ten; and at the 
Frankfort City Hospital, where detached blocks for children are provided for medical, surgical, 
and skin diseases respectively, the equipment here being particularly worthy of note, euch 
infant for example having a separate bath and feeding utensils, 





MAYERNITY AND OYNCOLOGICAL, DEPARTMENTS, 


A lurge number, though not all, of the German general hespitals contain special depart- 
ments for maternity and gynsecological cases, and the buildings are always designed to moot 
the special requirements. 

One of the best is ut the Eppendorf Hospital, Hamburg, where a spe 
erected in 1899 on the western portion of the site beyond the domest 





department was 
cks. Tt consists 
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[fig. 28] of w central administrative block, connected by 
lying-in pavilion, space being reserved on the opposite side of the adminis i 
ying-in pavil n ; ¢ of the administrative block f 
second lyin in pavilion of similar type, while an entirely detached pavilion is provided for, pats 
cases, ‘Tho administrative block contains in the basement the kitehen and read’ apartineet 
fon the ground floor the doctors’ and nurses’ roome, ra at te 


fl doet ceiving rooms for patients, and two 
Iuboar rooms with 1 sterilising rcom between, while on tho first floor are er for private 


‘4 one-story closed corridor to the 
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patients and gynecological cases, two operation-rooms, and staff apartments, and on the roof 
floor large dormitories for patients, ‘The lying-in pavilion is of three stories, and each floor 
is centrally divided by the ull and staircase into two lying-in stations, each of which comprises 
two wards for four and three beds respectively, with nurses’ room between, and ward kitchen, 
bath-room, and water-closets to the opposite side of the corridor. 

‘At Hamburg St. Georg, Virchow Berlin, Prankfort, Churlottenburg, and the Charité 
Berlin, the maternity and gynieclogieal departments ure contained in blocks designed on the 
corridor system, the wards containing « small number of beds each, 

‘At Dasseldorf the women's clinic is situated on the second oor of the surgical pavilion, 
particular attention being paid to the labour rooms, which sre treated as ordinary homelike 
rooms, and are preferred to the large labour rooms 60 often seen, designed on the lines of 
operating-theatros and containing « large number of eases. 

With regard to special lespitals, a very fine example is the Royal Women’s Clini 
Dresden, opened in 1903, which comprises four blocks, the administrative block, the maternity 
‘and gynweological pavilion, the septic pavilion, and the domestic and technical block. ‘The 
pavilion is of throo stories of the corridor typo of plain and contains 148 beds, the wards con- 
taining o maximum number of eight beds, and the operating and labcur rooms being in the 
centie of the pavilion, ‘The septic pavilion is of one-story, and contains two six-bed and two 
single-bed wards, Jabour room and adjoining rooms. 

‘Another very fino special hospital is the Maternity Hospital at Cologne, opened in 1908, 
which comprises an administrative block, a pavilion for maternity and gynweology with 144 
ods, an isolation block with 22 bods, a domestic block, boiler-house bleck, and directors’ 
house, 











OPITHALAHG, AND NOSE, THROAT, AND RAR DKPARTSORNTS. 

‘As a rulo for the ophthalmic, and the nose, throat, and ear departments, special wards 
‘are net apart in the surgical pavilions, but in some hospitals special blocks are erected for 
thoso departments. 

‘At Hamburg Eppendorf, a spocial three-story block with 120 beds contains the ophthalmic 
department, It is of the corridor type of plan, the corridor being to the south and widened 
out for uso as « day-room, and the wards contain a maximum number of eight beds, the usual 
operating theatres, examination and testing rooms being provided, At Drosdon Johannstadt, 
until the erection of a special block for the purpose, the ophthalmic department is tempo- 
rurily contained in one half of one of the infectious diseases pavilions; at Ditsseldorf special 
rooms aro contained in the surgical clinic; and at Frankfort » special block has recently been 
opened. 

‘A very fine special clinic, the Royal Ophthalmic Clinic, has recently been opened at 
Munich, ‘The block is of three stories, and contains on the ground floor the administrative, 
receiving, and out-patients’ department, in the basement the domestic and technical rooms, 
‘and the bathing department, and on the upper floors the wards and operating theatres, three 
separate departments boing arranged for private patients, aseptic, and septio cases respectively. 
‘Tho equipment is of the latost and best type, and the whole clinic is most complete, 

In the Royal Charité Hospital, Berlin, the throat, nose, and ear departments are con- 
tained in a special blcek of the corridor type. On the ground floor are the out-patients’ 
dopartments, on the first floor the throat and nose clinic, and on the second floor the ear 
clinie, the equipment throughout being particularly worthy of notice, 


SKIN AND VENEWEAL DISHASES DEPARTMENTS. 
‘The majority of the general hospitals contain special departments for skin and venereal 


diseases, well separated for men and women, and with separate airing courts with railings or 
high walls, so as to prevent contact of these cases with the other patients in the hospital. 
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At Nuremberg, Schoneberg, and the Virchow, Berlin, good examples of blocks for these 
departments are found, in the first two of two-stories with u central corridor, and in the last 
of throe-stories with a side corridor. At Diisseldorf there is a very fine clinic consisting of 
two two-story pavilions for men and women respectively of the corridor typo of pla 
to central one-story block, which contains the light treatment and. operation-roon 

In all these blocks a large provision of special rooms for treatment by the Finsen Light 
and Réntgen rays, operating theatres with adjoining rooms, special baths, and laboratories for 
research, aro always found, 
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‘he blocks, examples of whieh aro found at Hamburg Eppendorf, 
Tohannstadt, and the V n, are usually 
separate walled airing courts always under observation ato provided for men and. wowuen. 
Obsorvation wards containing some six beds or so for quict patients are provided, while violet 


patients have single wards. All fittings aro of the asylum typo and can only be eontrellad 
by the attendants, th 5 


loors being self-locking, window-cords, fastenings, and blind-cords 
being in locked wall. 


water-closets self-lushing, and the arrangements for 
: angements for heating, 
ventilation, and lighting, external to th eating, 
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the rooms opening on to the internal courts. In the eentre of the ground floor is the large 
entrance-hall, administrative, students’, and ont-patients’ rooms, and on the first floor the 
lurge clinical lecture-theatre. One wing is for men, the other for women, on the ground floor 
being the private patients’ department, on the first floor the receiving and observation depart- 
ments [fig. 29], and on the seccnd floor the observation and quiet patients’ departments; 
‘The laboratories and research rooms are on the roof floor, and the kitchens and domestic 
rcoms in the central out-shoot. 

‘At the Royal Charité Hespital, Berlin, the planning of the Psychiatrical and Neurological 
Clinic, which contains 200 beds, is particularly good. It comprises three series of buildings 
connected together by a central corridor. The first is the educational and neurological clinic, 
which contains on the ground flcor the administrative and staff rooms, the Inboratories and 
research rooms, and the out-patients’ department, and ‘on the first floor the clinical lecture- 
theatre with seating for 185, and the neurological clinic with wards for men and women. ‘The 
second block is the paychiatrical clinie of two stories, and contains in either wing the accommo- 
dation for quiet patients, while the third blocks of one-story are the “ villas" for troublesome 
patients, with single wards. 

At Cologne Lindenburg one finds a good clinic, and again at Halle there is a very 
complete special clinic. 

‘The equipment of these institutions is always very fine and complete, they being largely 
intended for study and research, and such points as the special cinematographic apparatus for 
obtaining and recording the facial expression and movements of the insane, or the large pro- 
vision of baths for continuous baths, by which the violent pationts are treated instead of 
employing padded-rooms, are of considerable interest, 








‘TUNERCULOSIS DEPARTMENTS. 

[A few of the general hospitals have special departments for tuberculosis—for example, at 
Hamburg Eppendorf in recent years a department has been formed in the pavilions of the 
former isolation department, verandahs having been added for open-air treatment ; at Nurem- 
borg a special pavilion on the corridor plan was erected in 1904 for female consumptives ; and 
at Cologne Lindenburg a large three-story pavilion is employed for tuberenlosis. 

It is, however, in the numerous consumptive sanatoria that tuberculosis is usually treated, 
very fine examples being found at Beelita-i.-Mark. 








PAVILION DESTON. 

The usual orientation fcr pavilions when there are windows on both sides of the wards is 
north and south, though when prevailing winds or the shape or levels of the site have to be 
taken into account this rule may be modified. In pavilions on the corridor system, when 
there are windows on one side of the wards only, it is usual to obtain if possible an aspect due 
south, The distance between adjoining pavilions in relation to the height from the ground to 
the eaves is invariably twice and usually more—at Hamburg St. Georg it is 21 times, and at 
the Virchow Berlin it is 5.8 times. At Hamburg Eppendorf the pavilions in adjoining rows 
ure alternated, so as to obtain better ventilation and better aspect for the day-rooms. 

'The prevailing form for the wards is rectangular. At the Virchow Berlin the 20-bed 
wards are 69 feet long by 20 feet 6 in. wide, and the curved ceiling is 10 feet 6 in. high at 
the springing and 15 fect 9 in. at the erown. At Hamburg Eppendorf the 80-bed wards are 
84 feet 6 in. long by 28 feet wide and 16 feet 6 in. high in the centre. At Charlottenburg 
West End the 22-bed wards are 75 feet 6 in. long by 29 feet 6 in. wide and 15 feet 9 in. high, 
und at Hamburg St. Georg the 16-bed wards are 44 feet 2 in. long by 30 feet 4 in, wide and 
19 feet 6 in. high. The beds are arranged as in England on either side of the ward, but they 
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do not a8 @ rule alternate with the windows, and there is usually a space of about three feet 
between the head of the bed and the wall 50 as to allow of free ventilation and easy access for 
the doctor and nurses. ‘The wall space per bed is emaller than in England, being & feet 7 in, 
at Eppendorf, 5 fect 6 in. at St. Georg, 6 feet 3 in. at the Virchow, 6 fect 10 in. at Chur 
Tottenburg, and 5 feet 10 in. at Cologne; and the floor space is correspondingly emaller, it 
being 78 square feet at Eppendori, 83 square feet at St. Georg, 97 square feet at the Virchow, 
101 square feet at Charlottenburg, and 84 square fect at Cologne; while the cubic space is 
again lower, it being 1290 cubic feet at Ej , 1129 cubic fect at St. Georg, 1480 cubic 
foot ut the Virchow, and 1690 eubie feet at Charl 5 

‘The small wards are almost invariably rectangular, and their floor and eubie space corre- 
‘sponds to that of the large wards, 

As a rule all wards contain one or more lavatory basins with hot and cold wator supply, 
for the doctor or nurses’ use after attending each patient, and it is held that the presency of 
these lavatories inculeates habits of cleanliness in the patients. ‘They are usually brucketod 
from the walls at each end of the ward, but at Hamburg St. Georg they are placed on a 
Pedestal in the centre of each ward and are said to be more accessible. In some fow hospitals 
slop-sinks are found in the wards, and in some of the wards of the paychiatrical clinics water, 
closets are provided. In surgical wards sterilisers for instruments or dressings atv often 
bracketed from the walls, 

‘The practice with rogard to the reception and admission of patients into the wards differs, 
at tho Hamburg hospitals, for examplo, several pavilions being sot apart for the reception af 
all now patients, who remain in these wards for twenty-four hours before boing admitted to 
their own pavilion. At such hospitals us, for example, the Virchow Berlin, Cologne Linden. 
burg, and Monich TH, special receiving roms are placed at tho entrance to euch pavilion 
in which all new patients are undressed, bathed, and dressed in hospital clothing, and then 
conveyed to their ward. Their own elothing is placed in bags, disinfected if necessary, and 
then stored either in a central elothes-store or in elothes-stores in each pavilion, some hospitals 
following the first method and othors the second. 

All of the moder pavilions contain special rooms for the doctor for treatment, which 
in tho surgical pavilions are completely equipped as operating theatres for the performance af 
minor oporations and surgical dressings. 

‘The rooms for the nursing and domestic services are always well designed and arranged, 
{nd the equipment of the ward kitchens [fg. 90] in very thorough, comprising as a rule steam 
hot-closets and plates, steam boiling-pans, gas-rings, sinks, und ice-chests. A separate 
seallery is often provided, as at Munich III. or Charlottenburg West End. It is not uel 
to place inspection windows between the ward kitchen and the ward. Large food-ttores nt 
Pantries are not often provided, there usually being ‘small food-stores in the kitchens ‘A 
‘uurses' duty-room or head-sister’s room is often provided, as at the 
nurses sleep in their pavilion, their rooms, in the older 
the wards, but in the more recent, as Schneberg, th; 
apartments are in an upper story. 

In the treatment of the day-rcoms for patients atte 
the institutional appearance s0 often seen, and to obtain ax far as 
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rooms is always practical and convenient, and it is of 
mn of sanitary apparatus and flcor space’ in bath- 
losets, in such pavilions as the Virchow or 

h pavilion, ‘The lavatory basins are as a 
hs. The bath-rooms are 





‘The arrangement of the sanitary 
interest to note the much greater provisi 
rooms, lavatories, sink-rooms, und water 
Munich IIT., in comparison with an ordinary 
rule provided in a separate room from that which contains the roa 
large and often contain two plunge-baths, sitz, and douche-baths. In the older pavilions the 
slop-sinks are contained in the ante-room to the water-closets, but in the more modern ¢on 
pletely equipped and separate sink-n e provided. ‘The water-closets are separated from 
one another by partitions of marble, flush or framed wood, ete., raised from the ground an 
some six or seven feet hi the ror in which they sre contained is usually of lar 
non-disconnection of the sunitary rooms by a ent-p is 4 point in 
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which the German plans differ greatly from the English, and at frst sight appears to con 
the design, but where the rooms are well placed and modern and up-to-date apparatus 
employed it is difficult to note any great objection to the non-disconnection, 

In the treatiment of the dirty linen there are three methods in vogue in ¢ 
fins is by linen-shoots from the different floors to a room in the basement, where the lines 
is collected and sorted, as at Hamburg Eppendorf and St. Georg, and Cologne Lindenburg, 
special attention being paid to the shoots so that they can be easily cleaned: the second 
found, for example, at the Virchow Hospital, Berlin, or Charlottenburg West End, where two 
rooms are provided, the linen being collected in the first, sterilised by boiling in a disinfector 
whieh is built into « glazed partition between the rooms, sorted in the second room, and then 
despatched to the laundry ; while the third method is that employed at Munich TH. and certain 
other South German hospitals, where the linen is collected in a special room, and placed in 


closed rece ‘hich are transported to the basement by. ift and then by subways to the 
laundi 
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CONSTRUCTION OF PAVILIONS. 

‘The walls are generally constructed of brick, usually solid, hollow walls being the exee 
tion, and are very often. rough-cast externally. ‘There is usually @ complete open basement, 
which contains the heating and ventilating apparatus. Floors aro invarinbly fireproof, of 
reinforved concrete construction, or else of brick arches on rolled-stee! joists, the latter being 
a favourite form, Pitch roofs ure steel or timber framed and covered with tiles—glazed tile, as 
t Munich TIT. and Dresden, being a favourite material. A cheaper form of roof construction 
much employed is that found at Hamburg Eppendorf and St. Georg, or Nuremberg, where 
flat timber framed roofs are covered with layers of tarred felt, asphalt-felt, or one of the 
prepared roofing materials, fixed down with piteh, the whole being covered with a layer of 
sand and a layer of gravel. 

Internally the most common materials for finishing the floors of the wards with ure tile 
torragzo, or linoleum. The tiles haye a dull surface nnd are often Inid in patterns, and the 
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glo between the wall and floor is rounded in tiles. Whe terraxzo is laid in soctions, with 
brass strips between, so as to prevent cracking, Linoleum is now being very largely employed 
und is greatly favoured, Sometimes, when on an upper floor, it is laid in  layor of cork, so 
1s to deaden the sound, ‘The angle between the wall and floor is formed in various ways— 
at Frankfort Biirgerspital and Hamburg St. Georg the linoleam is tuned up the wall for 
bout six inches and the edge is closed with » special metal clip, or as at Cologne Lindenburg 
hw wood fillet, while in the Royal Ophthalmic Clinic, Munich, the anglo is formed in 
terrazzo, there being o close joint on the floor between the terrazzo and linoleum. Linoleum 
is also very largely employed as an inlay to corridors. Wood floors ure exceptional, although 
oak wood-block floors are oceasionally found. ‘The floors to ward kitchens and sanitary- 
rooms are generally laid with tiles. 

‘Tho walls are generally plastered with ordinary lime plaster and all angles are rounded, 
external angles very often having rounded iron covering pieces to six feet above the floor. 
Dados to wards are somotimes formed in cement and occasionally with glazed tiles. The 


dados are usally oil-painted and the walls above distempered in light tones, the colonrs 
- 
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ranging from grey to green. At Diisseldorf th dados are formed of linoleum. Ceilings are 
usually fireproof and distempered, In some eases decorative work is introduced on the 
walls, as at the Virchow Hospital, while in the children’s wards [fig. 35] an. appropriate 
stencilled frieze is often provided. In infections diseases wards the walls aro often enamel 
painted. Ward kitchens and sanitary-r0oms usually have glazed tile dudos. 

‘he windows are almost invariably easements opening in, with fall-in fanlights over the 
transom, and are usnally constructed of hard wood. ‘They are usually double-glazed with an 
interspace of an inch or so, or else two entirely separate easements are provided with an inter- 
space of about nine inches. In the new infectious diseases department at Hamburg Eppendorf 
‘and in the Frankfort City Hospital patent reversible sliding sash windows are employed, and 
fat Cologno Lindenbnrg large mullioned windows with basement and fixed sashes are nsed, 
Window.sills are formed in various ways, of tiles, granite, marble, wood, or pluster, and the 
jambs are often tiled, Wood roller sun blinds are often fitted, and internally casement eurtains 
with valances are usual. ‘The fanlight-openers and sash-fasteners are often of very interest- 
ing pottorns. At Hamburg Eppendorf the actual glazed area per bed is 15.2 square feet, and 
at the Virchow Berlin it is 14.9 square feet, but the amount varies greatly in different hos- 
pitals, 

‘The doors are usuully single—double, swing, or sliding-doors not often being found, 
‘They are generally wood-panelled without mouldings, or else flush, At Diisseldorf and the 
Royal Charité, Berlin, linoloum-eovered doors are employed. Wood door frames are exeop- 
tional, angle iron of varions sections well anchored into the wall being almost invariably 
employed, and when the door linings and arehitraves are tiled an excellent door frame is 
obtained. 

Furnishings are as simple as possible and often most artistio in design. ‘The bods are of 
metal construction, wood insets at the head snd foot being common, and if they do not havo 
‘casters special side lifting frames are provided, ¢0 as to wheel them on to the terrace. ‘The 
bed tables are constructed of glass and iron. Chairs are of metal construction or of wood. 
Very few cabinets or tables are found in the wards, and as far as possible they are of glass and 
iron construction, 


OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENTS. 

‘The great out-patients’ departments with waiting-halls for $00 or 400 patients, which one 
finds in London or in the larger English cities, are not found in Germany. There these depart 
ments, which are known as polyelinies, are attached as a rule to the University hospitals, 
and not to the general hospitals, while large numbers of out-patients are treated in the 
numerous private polyelinies which one finds in almost every street. Generally speaking, in 
University hospitals a polyclinic is attached to each clinic, so that instead of a common 
waiting-hall, as in England, for medical, surgical, children’s, gynecological, ete., cases, a 
separate waiting-hall has to be provided for euch departmont, 

Some of the finest examples are the polyclinies of the Royal Charité Hospital, Berlin, 
among which the surgical polyetinic attachod to the surgical clinic comprises a central waiting- 
hall, opening off from which are examination, operation, and treatment rooms, while in the 
basement are special massage and bath-rooms; the nese, throat, and ear polyctinic is again 
very complete and well equipped, as is the nenrological polyelinic, the children’s polyclinic, 
and the light institute. The new medical polyclinie which is to he shortly erected will also he 
most complete. if 

\t Munich the ophthalmic and psychiatrieal polyclinies. hoth attached to their respective 
li ies, wre very fine, and at the St. Georg Hospital, Hamburg, very complete polyclinies for 
surgical, ophthalmic, and nervous diseases, and throat, nose, and ear diseases are found. 
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‘As a rule in the design of the polyclinies separate return ways for patients are not pro- 
vided, while when reom does not admit of a separate building and in very many cases for 
preference, there is no 
hesitation in. placing one 
or two stories of wards 
over the polyelinic, 

‘OPEILATION-HOUSES 

Asa rule each surgical 
pavilion is provided with a 
room fitted up as a small 
operating theatre, in which 
all examinations, dress: 
ings, hwndaging, und 
minor operations ean be 
performed, while the oper- 
ating theatres proper for 
the major operstions are 
grouped together in one 
block, known as the opera- 
tion-house, which is placed 
in the centre of the surgi- 
cal department between 
the men's and women’s 
sides, and situated if possible close to the entrance to the hospital so that accident eases may 
be received direct from the ambnlance-wagon and promptly attended to. 

The former tendeney to 

the — operation-house 
entirely separate and de- 
tached from the pavilions, as 
at Hamburg Eppendorf and 

St. Georg, the Moabit, Am 
Urban, or Nuremberg, is 
pessing away, and the latest 
hospitals show it connected to 
the pavilions by closed corei- 
dors, so as to obviate the 
transport of the patients 
through the open, which in 
bad weather becomes most 
difficult and canses consider- 
able inconvenience to the 
ff. 

‘Two sets of operating 
rooms are usually provided 
for aseptic and septic cases 
respectively, ond strict 
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hetween them. 
‘One of the finest of the modern German operation-houses is found at the St. Georg 
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Hospital, Hamburg. It is a detached block (figs, $4 and 95] situated in the centre of the 
surgical department between the men’s and women's sides and close to the main entrance to 
the hospital. ‘The entrance to the oporating department is protected by a glazed shelter for 
tho ambulance-wagon, and the central corridor gives uccess to the rooms, which compris 
waiting-rooms for men and women, head-surgeon’s room, patients’ bath-room, linen and 
handage rooms, the septic operating theatre, and the aseptic operating rooms, comprising the 
theatre, anasthetising, sterilising, and instrament rooms, this latter series of rocms being 
separated from the former by a glazed sereen across the corridor, 




















‘The aseptic operating theatre (fig. 36] is reserved only for completely clean operations, 
1s tuking tho greatest sterile precautions and wearing rubber shoes and 
sterilised cays and gowns. It is 27 feet long by 28 fect wide and 16 fect 6 in. high, and hus 
{wo sides and the ceiling completely glazed. The floor is of tiles which slope to floor tra 

and the walls are covered with white glazed tiles. The glazing is double of obseure pla 
1 frames, with an interspace of 20 in. or sufficient to allow a man 





the deetors and nu 









glass in nickel-plated steo! 
to clean the glass without entering the theatre. 

order to prevent the theatre cooling and to prevent condensation on the glass, owing to 
the great glazed surfuco, what is termed a “mantle "” heating is employed, by which the 
svholo room is surrounded as it were by a mantle of hot air, Warm air passes from the heating 
chamber under the floor and up between the double glazing in the glazed sides, and in duets 
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on the wall sides into the overlight space, from whence it returns by angle ducts to the heating 
chamber, where it is warmed again and the process continued. In addition to this heating, 
radiators are placed belew the window-sills in recesses which are closed with flush nickel plates, 
and as again the fresh air for ventilation is warmed before entering, the theatre even in the 
coldest weather can be Kept at temperature of 86° Fahr. 

For the ventilation of the theatre a mechanical system is employed with a special sund- 
filter, for which it is claimed that it renders the air almost germ free. ‘The artificial lighting 
is obtained from three pendants suspended from the cei ig with Osram, lamps, the tctal 
lighting obtainable being $150 c.p. "The fittings comprise four lavatory basins [fig. 87], 
Mich are of white faience bracketed from the walls, each resting on four pointe only, while 
the supply is combined hot and cold with elbow-aetion fit #8 and knee-action waste. ‘The 
two basins to the sterilising room wall are supplied 
With sterilised water at the supply temperature, 
‘The remaining fittings are all moveable und of the 
latest patterns. 

The whole theatrs ean be washod down, 9 
hose and piping being provided for the purpose, 
and in addition steam can be turned into the room, 
causing all floating particles to deseond, 

‘The septic operating theatre, which is used 
for all unclean and suppurating cases and for large 
undago changings, is lighted by a glazed bay with 
overlight, and is similar in its construction and 
fittings to the aseptic theatre, with the exception 
that filtered air is not provided. 

‘On the first tloor of this blook is the plaster 
bandaging room, nurses’ rooms, and the Réntgen 
department, uccess to which is had by a separate 
entrance and staircase. 

At the Diisseldorf General Hospital (fig, 38) 
tho operating theatres aro contained in the surgical 

Which is planned on the corridor system, 

Moves, tum Vencuow Hoserrat, Buntsx, with two internal areas, ‘The theatres are three in 
aired gira rar Mae eri Humber, one being used for septic and one for 
Siete uber Natacha Aseptic operations, and the other for bandage wel 
4 . I clinical work. ‘Three rows of seating in terraxro 

are provided for the accommodation of students, who enter by a separate stnirease from their 
cloak-room in the basement, ‘The floor is of terrazzo, sloping to the central floor trap, and the 
walls have a glazed tile dado, above which the Plaster is enamel Pointed. ‘The glazed area is 
Very grout, and a complete overlight is provided. e heating is by u “ mantle” aystem, as at 
St. Georg, Hamburg, Here, however, no system of mechanical or natural ventilation is 
employed, the room prior to the operation boing flushed with fresh air by openinty the easement 


windows, which are thon closed, and the rom brought to the required temperature, after which 
the operation is performed in. an absolute 


still atmosphere, so that all air currents or move. 
tnonts of dust are avoided. This method of operating in a perfectly still atmosphere is also 
employed at the Virchow Hospital, Berlin, Charlottenburg West End, and Schéneberg, and 
tienes being rely ndopted. ‘The lighting is by electric fare-lamps suspended in the over- 
tight space und provided with lunge reflectors. this gain, is a very prevalent system of 
lighting the German operating theatres, as all exposed lighting fittings ure avoided. ‘The 
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theatre itseli contains no fittings of any deseription beyond the operating tuble, separate 
rooms being provided for doctors’ and nurses’ ablutions, ansthetising, sterilising, ele., and 
this tendency also to remove all fittings from the theatres is found in many hospitals. 

‘At the Virchow Hospital, Berlin [fig, $9], the operation house is situated in the contre 
of the surgical department, and is connected to the two adjoining pavilions by a closed 
corridor, these two pavilions being used for the more serious enses before and after the opera- 
tion, while the other patients are transported to and from the operation house in the open 
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‘The block contains two completely separate suites of rooms, one for each head surgeon, 
‘Those tooms directly relating to operation work are kept to one side of the corridor, so as to 
bo as quict as possible, ‘The two theatres in each department are of similar form, and it 
remains with the surgeon which he uses for septic and which for nseptie work. On the first 
floor of the block are bandage, preparation, ete,, rooms, museam, and nurses’ and attendants’ 


room 





Charlottenburg West End [fg. 40] shows an operation house connected by « closed 
corridor to the pavilions of the surgical department. ‘To the front of the corridor is the 
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entrance approached by a ramp-up for the ambulance wagons, the bath-room being used for 
the reception of serious accidents, whieh are sent direct to the operation house. ‘To the 
roar of the corridor ure the staff-rooms, waiting-rooms, and anesthetising- and Rntgen- 
rooms, whilst disconnected from these latter by a through ventilated corridor are the operat- 
ing rooms. Provision is made here as in the pavilions for the disinfection of the dirty linen 
bofore its conveyance to the laundry. On the first floor are the laboratories and the theatre 
sisters’ apartments, 

Cologne Lindenburg [fig. 41] shows another type of the operation house, connected 
to a closed corridor. The operating rooms are disconnected! from the remainder by a glazed 
screen across the central corridor. ‘The lurge clinical operating theatre, with two unwathe- 
tising rooms adjoining, contains seating for ninety students, who enter by « separate stair, 
‘The tiers aro constructed of reinforced concrete, and covered with terrazzo, smooth tip-up 
wood sents with arm desks being provided. Tho artificial lighting of the table is by a special 
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projecting lamp outside of the theatre with reflecting mirrors, w system often employed in 
the German clinics. ‘he whole theatre can he darkened and slides projectod. A. special 
‘apparatus for operations in redneed pressure is provided in a separate room. ‘The asoptic 
theatre is lit by » double-glazed steel bay with an interspace of eight inchos, For ventilation 
tho sir passes from outside, through radiators, up hetwoen the double glazing, and into 
tho room about three fest below the coiling, the inner glaxing stopping at transom height. 
Extract vents to the root for tho fonl air aro provided at floor level in the opposite walle 
Similar ventilation is provided in the clinical theatro, with in addition vents six fect above 
the rear row of senting for the inlet of fresh warmed air, Lavatories for the surgoons aro 
provided in separate rooms to the theatres. ‘The floors and dados throughout are tiled, On 
the first floor aro the scientific rooms, the Réntgen Institute, and the staff apartments, 

Other fine operating blocks occur at Hamburg Fppendorf, Nuremberg, Dresden Johann: 
stadt, Munich TH, ete., and in the Surgical Clinies at the Royal Charité, Borlin, and at 
Greifswald very complete clinical operating theatres are found. 




















(To be continued.) 
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UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. 
Underground erusateos» Discoveries on the Hill of Opel 
"AMON ST By Fo the Bake Bilis ech 
Logu tn dritalen) “to ode OAL Te 6 ve 

MPicld" Ofice, Brean’ Buldings, B.C. 

‘The book now published under this title gives 
the archwvological results of an, expedition the 
original object of which. need not bo dicumed. Ie 
a 
aa 











ices to aay that from the time when its members 
‘access and encouragement to the learned 
huthor their exeayations began to have value for 
the archeology of Jerusalem ; and all those who 
have any knowledge of the subject will agreo that 
to no man more competent or more scrupulous 
could such opportunity have been afforded than to 
Pore Vincent of the Ecole Biblique et Archéo- 
Togique in Jerusalem. ‘The record of these labo- 
rious works were published in French the 
own language, and now, very promptly, in English 
for the Field, in which journal considerable por= 
tions of the text and some of the illustrations have 
appeared during the last fow monthy—and it 
should be noted that the translation is excellent, 
in the Hill of Ophel, 




















‘Tho excavations described lie 
the spur which lies immediately south of the 
Haram enclosure and of which the eastern slope 
borders the Kedron Valloy—taporing southward, 
For many yours past it has been recognived that on 
this spur was built the ancient Jebus,” and that 
hore, too, lay the * City of David.” Nor must it 
be supposed by the conder that 
aqueduct as itself been a recent disc 
‘was known to the seventeenth contury writ 
Queresimus; Robinson measured its length: in 
April 1838; Barclay and Wilson both visited it, 
find Warren surveyed it in December 1867, ‘The 
pilin is included in his published survey.* 

Singularly enough, the most important discovery 
connected with it was nude by 4 Tad» pupil of the 
lite Herr Schiok, who, scrambling through the 
tunnel lint the water, and whon psking hire 
up notin writing onthe wal whych proved fo bo 

(¢ famous " Silonin inscription” describing the 
‘muking of the tunnel from the twoends, The style 
fof the writing indicated thatit belonged to a period 
not Tater thin that of Hezekiah. ‘This discovery 
was made in 1880. In November 1881, Co 
accompanied by Mantell aud thelate Mr.Armstrong, 
revisited the tunnel, and, recognising its importance 
in view of the decipherment of the inscription, re- 
peated his visit later in the same month.t. He 
reported that little more could be dane until th 
accutnulated déhris coukd be cleared out, but t 
‘water was lowered with the object of more careful 
search, and he again measured the length, 

‘Warren's survey has been used for the purposes 
of the expedition under consideration—both, plan 




















































= Seo also Warren's Recocery of Jerusalem pp. 238 
+ PLB, F Quarterly Siatenent, 1882, pp. 129-191 
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tion of the Siloam tunnel. Indeed 
rion of these, and one must 
distinction between 
the Palestine 
small branch 
ved by this 
ntly clear 

Mf 





and complete 
Plan V. is a reprodas 
remark that in all the plans 
what had already: beon surveyed by 
Exploration Fund and such of 
tunnels as were opened and surva 
svcent expedition is not’ made suff 
‘The reader who has not already informed hin 
on the subject would be apt to suppose that m 
‘more was due to the expedition now described than 
is, in fact, the case. Captain Warren's survey was 
very thorough, and his research as to various 
ranches of the tunnellings, conducted at much 
personal ink, with much dimoulty, and with 
limited means, showed how numerous were these 
workings and how evidently they had been carried 
out at different times and hind ia many cases super- 
seded one another; but it would need much 
patience, and more plans than are available, to 
ffect w complete comparison between his examitin= 
tion and these more recent exeavations—the more 
‘to that the references from text to plans re in this 
book extremely difficult to follow. The role 
lottoring varies in the different plans, and it is not 
always certain to which plan reference is made, 
What is clear is that, over many centuries, it was 
regarded as important to secure this water supply 
to Jorusalem in onée of attack ; that the 
of doing this underwent changes it various ep 
1 that all evidence goes to confirm the opinion 
that the Siloam tunnel itself was worked from both 
‘ends, ascommemorated in theinseription discovered 
in 1880, and is probably the work of Hezekiah 
alluded to in 2 Chron. xxxii 30, unless it be (ax 
Prof. Sayeo thought) still ober: Pape the 
‘most important result, of the 1881 discovery was 
the cortanty that a written Hebrew character wis 
in familine use by the Jows i 
nach. 
t is in connection with this record of Ane the 
tunnel was made, that evidence x to its antiquity 
becomes important ; and what archieologists will 
valuo in this memoir of the recent excavations 
the accurate representation of the pottery found, 
‘There are, at the end of the book, ten plates illus- 
trating this, three of them being coloured plates, 
ud the examples shown are sufficient for an expert 
to form his opinion as to the periods they represent, 
Te must be admitted that the detailed descriptions 
ofthe firat two chapters, set forth in double columns 
‘of amall type, ate difficalt reading > butin the third 
‘and final chapter the author sums up his deductions 
from what he has-ecen. In thse he seems to write 
more freely, and the last ten pages of the hook are, 
to any reader, the most interesting. In 
the opening chapter Paro Vincent deplores certain 
* misunderstandings” as to the objects of these 
explorers, If they have been misunderstood they 
have themselves only to blame, When a party 


















































































+ Her Schick discovered another chaonel in 1881. 
+ P.BLP, Quarterly Staten, 1881, pp. 146-149. 
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strangers arrive who, having obtained permission 
through some unusual channel, set to work in pro- 
Tound secrecy, surround themselves with mystery, 
those who know anything of the East will feel no 
surprise that their objects were mi ‘They 
‘were fortunate in making a friend of the author. 
J. D, Cnace, FS.A. (Hon. A.) 








HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. 


‘The Memorandum issued by the Local Govern- 
mut Board, setting out the progress made in bring~ 
ing into operation the Housing, Town Planning, 
ce, Act of 1909, 8 notable Paper. Referring to 
the Housing part of the Act the paper reports that 
Regulations have been issued by the Local Govern= 
ment Board which require definite arrat nts 
to be made by the Local Authority for a t 
inspection fo be earried out from time to time a0 
coring to the various needs of circumstances of 
the dwelling-housew or localities in the district of 
the Local Authority, and the keeping of records as 
to the condition af each house inspected ;, also for 
the periodical submission of these records to the 
Twonl Authority for ditestion to be given ax to 
‘hat action shall be taken anid the inclusion in the 
Ronual report of the Medical Oficer of Health of « 
sates i raga to the ‘work of inapection and 
‘ty action taken thereon. 

"Tone Regulations have only been issued for a 
little more than a year, but the Board gather from 
information aupplied that in most districts the 
necessary arrangements bave heen made for giving 
fle to then, and there can belitle doubt that 
if this inspection is properly carried out.it shou 
provide necurate knowledge and stinuulate suitable 
uetion. 

Under Section 15 of the Act, which extended the 
obligation of « landlord and makes hima responsible 
for sceinge that small houisesare inall respects reason- 
bly At for human habitation during the tenancy, 
fas well as at its commencement, action bas been 
taken by about 400 Local Authorities, and alto- 


gether notices have been given with regard 
early 19,000 houses. Thete is also a striking 
‘crease in local activity in dealing with insant 
property ; whereas in. 1908 to 1201 6,000 reps 
Kentations were aude in regard to the closing a 
emolition of houses, in 1910 to 1911 the number 
‘was approaching 24,000. 

le these figures may not seem lange in pro- 
portion to the number of houses which requite 
Retention, it- must be borne in mid that the addi- 
fiona power given by the Act will have had the 
‘effect of stimulating the owners of cottages to deal 
With them without waiting for notices under the 
Ket, and it is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
the total improvement will be considerably more 
‘extensive than the figures, dealing with the action 
taken, would show. 


It will be seen from the extracts printed below, 
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which deal targely with Part IL, the Town Planning 
Section of the Act, that a substantial beginning has 
een madein this workalso, Itisknown that some 
ofthe eight Couns which hv suceestully pase 
through t ve rece: 
sth ore sen hese schemes in 
Sn advanced state and will probably be submitting 
them shortly, und as soon as two or three of these 
are throu tive final tages it is probable that other 
Local Authorities will he more ready to take action. 
"Town Planning is new work to the Engi 








it is not to be wondered at, that some time is 
occupied in getting the Act under way. 

‘One regreta to sce that many towtis where the 
ved of town planning i certainly urgent ate 
SMent from the list. To the South Wales mining 
districts, and indeed in the mining districts in other 
parts of the country, sew pits aro being sunk and 
ew centres of population are springing up which 
ery budly need the guidance of « town planning 


sehen. 

It is noticeable also that there is no mention of 

‘the Landot County Council taking action in refer- 
tice to the County of London, although the dis- 
tricts around ate numeroualy reptesented in the 
list of those preparing schemes. It will be a 
somewhat curious result of the Town Planning Act 
ite London Cray Counc take action 
for the town planning of London until the greater 
Wart of cute London bas alvoudy assumed a tareo- 
Uyped form under the town plans of the many: dis: 
trict Unless the London County Council takes 
pits tespostbitig under thin Ast there would 
oom to be no satisfactory way of securing the 
proper development of Lasdon except by creating 
anew town planning authority for Greater London, 
‘on the lines of the Metropolitan Commission for 
Greater Boston, and having powers analogous to 
how recently created for dealing with Greater 
Berlin by the German Government. 

“The position in London hardly reflects credit on 
Hnglish manayement of public affair. We have 
the London County Council, who alone can take 

vction under the Town Planning Act; we have had 
a Royal Commission on London Traffic; we havea 
‘Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, who issue 
year by year most valuable reports, but who have 
hho porer themselves to take action and who report 
toa Board who are equally powerless to wet. 

Tn addition to these we have a Road Board, who 
have some money to spend but who have no con- 
nection whatever wits the Trac Braneh that is 

ing statistics und issuing reports, We have 
finally the Lacal Goveenment Born, who ne0 te 
spousible for the Town Planning Act and who again 
Have no direct conoetion with ether the 

oard who have power to spend, or the ‘Traffic 
Branch of the Boufd of Trade who collect informa 
tion. 

‘Meantime @ comparison of the plans contained 
in the Report of the Traffic Branch of the Board 
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‘of Trade insued last week with those contained 
in the Report isqued in 1910 reveals the enormous 
extent to which the population of London is 
sottling in the areasoutside the County of London, 
and indeed reveals that the London County Couneil 
how controls only 4 fraction af the area of London 
proper, and suggests the very urgent need of some 
extension of the County Couneil’s powers or the 
reation of some new body to control the develop- 
ment of Greater Landon and to prevent the per 
fetuation in tho outer cng ofall he evils whieh the 
last century created in the finer rim. Ci 

the inaetion of the London County Counell hit 
in regurd to the Town Planning Act would seein to 
suggest that the oxeation of a nev body to deal 
with thia problem would be the wisort course. At 
‘any’ rate it is to be hoped that Parliamont, havin 

passed Mr, John Burns's Bill ill we thatit is no 

allowed to bocome a dead letter for the eity which 
pethays of all oto has the greaten need fois 

henetite. 

Me, Burns is to be congratulated on the progrons 
already made, and if he hag. proper support from 
Parliament and the people he will probably find 
some way of deqling with the great problem pre= 
sented by the city of London, 

Raywoxn Unwis (Fs) 














The following extracts from the Local Govern= 
ment Board Memorindum relate particularly to 
town planning, and, after recording the atops taken 
bby the Board to make Known among local wuthori~ 
ties the objects und provisions of the Act, give 
Darticulars of proposala for schemes of chses in 
Which notices have heen given, and of other cases in 
hich proposals are under consideration \— 

‘The powers conferred by Part IL. of the Act of 
19070 in regard to the control of the development of 
land by means of town planning schemes aro very 

snsive, and the application of the new powers to 
tine ciumtancen of different localities mnt atu 
rally bo the subject of careful consideration by the 
local authorities, ‘The Act, while creating & new 
rvlationship between owners and local authorities 
in connexion with the development of land, con- 
templates the co-operation of one with the other for 
the purpose of promoting the general interest, Co- 
operation and agreement are important features 
in connexion with the preparation of any town 
planning scheme which isto be both successful and 
economical, and it follows that in many’ ensen muicl 
time will Iie necessarily absorbed in negotiations 
to the stage ab which formal applica 
mide for the Board's approval of the pre~ 
aration of ascheme, Abundant evidence is forth~ 
coming as to the widespread interest which is taken 
in the sa ‘The many conferences which have 
‘een held by local authorities, architects, engineers, 
surveyors, &6., and the holding of publio meetings 
iu various localities, all testify to this fact ; and 
ooking to the novel character of the legal 
the procedure under it the Board may regard the 
progress hitherto made under it with satisfaction. 


























Some information is given below as toa number 
of local authorities who have taken definite action 
‘with view to the preparation of schemes under 
the Act, nnd there is reason to believe that in some 
eases better methods of developing estates are 
being adopted by landowners and others without 
the formalities of town planning sehemes, and that 
the existence of the powers of the Avt his already 
had a very beneficial influence quite apart from the 
setual jaeparation of schemes under it. 

Oy the Bist December 1904, the Boant issued 
cireitars ond memoranda explaining in some detaik 
the objects and provisions of the Act in regan to 
town planning, These were seat to every local 
authority for the purposes of Part U1 of the Act. 

‘On the ded May 1910, the regulations required te 
the made under section 56 of the Aot were issued, 
‘These regulate xenerally the procedure to. be 
adopted with rexpeet to the preparation or adoption 
‘of town planning shomes by local authorities, 
‘They wore deawn ntrietly in conformity with the ro- 

urementa of the Act, an on thu lies of ndion 
ting fully evory step to be taken in the several tages 
of voheme buts as fe was probable tat th ei 
umatanen of particular cose might be sch as to 
requitw or justify some relaxation of the regulations 
in their application to the case, thy Board took 
pore torantdspenationnin rept of the carry 
ing out of the Fexulations so far ax admissible with 
‘out contravening the Act. This power hax boon 
exereised in certain respects in eases which have 
already come before the Bowed. 

Every opportunity has heen given to local wus 
thorities to confor with officers of the Board, and 
interviows for the discussion of pointa on which the 
authorities or their officersdleaito the Board's axsint~ 
ance aro almost of daily oecurteneo. 

Section {4 (2) of the Act provides that the Board 
(1) may authorise » local authority to prepare a 
town planning scheme with referince to any: land 
within or in the neighbourhood of thir area if the 
authority satisfy the Board that there isa prima 

case for making suoh « sechieme, or (2) may 
‘authorise « local authority to adopt with or without 
‘any modifications any such scheme proposed by all 
‘or uny of the owners of any land with respect to 
which the local authority might themselves have 
boon authorised to propaire a scheme. 

In the following eight eases the Board have 

jiven quthority for the preparation of schemen, 




























inghum Corporation.—An area of ubout 2,220) 

acres in Quinton, Harborne, and Edgbaston in the city, 

nd in the part of Northfield in the Urban District 

Of King's Norton and Norhfld eto he ity ne 
4 


9th November 1011. 
An area of about 1.443 


ninghim Conporntion 
Pariah of Apion, in the enatern part of the 











ity. 
Vsintip-Northwoot Urban District Cow 
aren of about 5,006 nceen in tbo urban dintrict and i 
ihe Pariah of Rlckranewerth (tral) inthe Rural Dis 












Prban District Cowncil,—An 
‘area of about 354 acres in the urban district, 
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A small aren of about a3 





Rochilate Corporat 
‘acres it the borough. 











Chesterfield Corporation —A small are of bv 
faores in the borough. 
Oldbury Urban Dintrict Cowncit—An area of about 
4,763 actos in the Warley portion of the urban district. 
Hournemowth Corporation—An aren of about 202 


sucren in the Boscombe Bast and South) 
the boreugh. 

In ong case, that of an application from the 
Corporation of Rochester relating to a very small 
fared, the Board were unable to give the authorit 
‘asked for as the land was for the rnost part el 
by the Secretary of State for War, and being 
‘Crown lands could not be included’ in a town 
planning scheme, * 

‘The Board have,bofore them at the present 
time two applications for authority ta. prepare 
schemes, viz, :— 

N Unban Dintrict Couneil-—An arvw of abont 

‘the beban district, 


we Wards of 


















Bofore wn application can be mado to the Board 
for authority to press scheme, or to adopt a 


scheme prepared. by owners, certuin procedure 
under the procedure regulations above referred to 
mast be taken, inoluding the giving of notices to 
persons interested and the holding of a preliminary 
Conference with such peryons. ‘The Board have 
information showing that tho preliminary notices 
havo been given under the regulations by tho 
following 1 local authorities with a view to 
‘application being made to the Board for authority 
to prepare or adopt schemes, vit, — 

Iarrow-in:Furnons io. 

Kileamere Port & Urban District Council 

Finchley Ustan District Connell, 

Huddeenel | Corporat 

Middleton. Corporation. 



























Nelson Corporation. 
Neweutle-upon-Tyne Corporation, 
Shetlield Corporation. 

Sutton Coldfield Corporation. 
‘Twickenham Urban District Counc 


Willesden Urban District Council. 


‘As rogards the cass of Middleton the’ proposal ia 
ona for the adoption by, the losal authority. of x 
scheme prepared by the owner. The matter hi 
boen before the Board but certain further pro- 
cedure was necessary before the proposal could 
be regarded as w formal application for authority 
to adopt the schome. 

In ‘other cases the information available 
would seem to show that the consideration of the 
matter by the local authority hus reached «stage 
practically equivalent to a decision to proceed 
With a scheme, viz. -— 

‘Acton Than District Council 
Darues Urban District Council 
Beckenham Urban District Coane 
Blackie Corvoration. 
Cleckheaton Urban District Coube 
Croydon Rural District Council 
Greenford Urban: District Council, 
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Grimaby Rural District Counelt, 
Halifax Corporation. 





Haves Urban Dc Coan 
ingaton-upon-Hall Corporation 
Malton (Ue) & Conai 








Sedgley Ushan 
Southall-Norwood Urban T 
Souk Corporation 
Stockport Corponation, 
Surbiton Urban District Counel 
Walthamstow ‘Usban District. Council, 
Warrington Rural Disriet Counc 
Tn numerous other eases the Board are aware 
sither from correspondence or interviews. with 


Air offers that the question of preparing 
we following 











scheme is under consideration, and 
28 local authorities may be mentioned in this 






et Co 
inhi 






aren trian 
Coventry. Corporation 
Croytlod Corporati 

eld Urban Dh 
Bpsoen Uris c 
faker aid the Dittons Urban 
Hale Urban District Counel- 
Heniton Urban District Counell 
Heri ay ‘Urban District Conn 
Hevle Urtah Diateit Counc, 
Iam Urban Diseit, Counel. 
Look Urban Disteit Council. 
Title Crosby Urban Dist 
Newport (Mon.) Corporation, 
Northwich Urtan Dhtret Coun 
Richinond (Surrey) Corporation. 
Rotherham Corpotations 
Southgate Urban Disteet Count 
Stoke eration, 

‘Cowncil, 

Sutton (Surrey) Urban District Counelt 
‘Tynemouth, Carporatier 
Waleed Corporat 
Wallet Corporation 
Wembley Urtan Disteet, Coueil 
York Corporation, 


Jn som of these canes special commits have 
‘boon appointed by tho local authorities to cots 
proposals for schemes, and in others conferences 
i, area with ners or nghboatng 

‘apne 





strlot Counelt. 





Counell 





















local authorities, or plans of areas ato 
paced for roliminary consideration. The india. 
tions are that in nny of these cases schemes will 
‘eventually be propared. 

ih foracing Hite f local authorton date 
only to some of those with which the Board have 
had formal correspondence on the subject of town 
planing schemes, or in rogardto which they hae 
received information by means of interviews with 
their officers or otherwise that the question of pre- 
Paring schemes was under consideration. There 
can be little doubt that many other authorities 
are contemplating town planning schemes, hut 
have not yet found it necessary to communicate 
with the Board on the subject. 












MES, ARTHUR CATESS GIFT OF PHOTOGRAPAS 





9 Conpore Sraxer, Loxnow, W., 0th Dee. 1911, 


OHRONIOLE, 


Mrs, Arthur Cates’s Gift of Photographs. 
Members who attended the Business Meoting last 
Monday hd the advantage of seeing the large and 
important collection of photographs of architectural 
subjects which the late Mr. Arthur Cates collected 
‘during his journeys on the Continent, snd which 
Jus Intely been presented to the Institute Library 
by Mrs, Cates, together with a mahogany cabinet in 
which to preserve them, The portfolios were ex- 
ited on tables which oceupied all the wall space 
of the Kost Gallery. These, together with Mr, 
Cates's bookease containing his valuable architec- 
tural library, aro now placed in the vestibulo leading 
to the roonis of the Institute Library. "The photo- 
graph areal tow lange snl and hntate chisly 
talian and Greck buildings either of ancient or 
renaissance work, There are also two largo port- 
folios of the buildings, or their decorative features, 
‘of Constantinople, and an interesting collection of 
Egyptian subjects, as wellas the buildings of Pales- 
tino and cities of the farther Enst, Marseilles is 
tho only French city represented in the collection, 
und Nuremberg the only German. The buildings 
of Rome, Florence, Perugia, Venico, Fiesole and 
Naples ure amply illustrated, while thro large 
portfolios are dovoted to the work of Groeoe. ‘The 
Photograph ‘are available for inspeotion and the 
‘brarian hopes presently to have a catalogue of 
them prepared for the convenience of membern, 
‘The President of the Institute proposed a vote of 
thanks to. Mes. Cates for her valuable ift, which 
was warmly endorsed by the meeting. A vote of 
thanks was also passed, on the motion of the Presi- 
dont, to tho Librarian of the Institute, Mr. Rudolf 
Diroks, through whom the presentation had been 
made, 
‘Teaching of Architecture in Public Schools. 
A recent number of the American Architect an 
nounced that the Board of Education of Los 
ja, contemplated inviting certain 
to asin tentative plans for 
organising un architeoturaldepartmentin the public: 
schools. That architecture should have its place 
4s part of a liberal education has often been insisted 
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pon in Papers brought before the International 
mgresses of Architects and similar gathorings, 
Ty has even been recommended that schools of eves 
kind should be compelled to teach elementary archi- 
teoture. Mr. T. G.Jackson, R.A., in a Paper on the 
Eduoation of the Public in Architecture at the Con- 
gress of 1906, truly says that in none of the arts 
is « correct judgment on the part af the public 
more necessury than in that of architecture. 
ne cannot walkdown astroet,” hesays, * without 
boing vexed or pleasod with the buildings that line 
it, ‘Ro have to passa hideous structure ora ow of 
ugly houses in their daily walk isa penance thut 
the neighbours have to put up with whether they 
like it or not. . . Forthe montal torture which we 
are thus obliged to suffer no doubt we have in 
justice and in the first place to thank the arohi- 
tect; butultimately the blame must rest with his 
‘employer, who approved the design and paid for 
its realisation in brickand stone. Had he not boon 
ignorant of the elements of good design in archi 

tecture and carsless about them we should not 
have been called upon to suffer.” ‘The late 
Lord Leighton, addressing the first. National Con 

ress for the Advancement of Art, observed : 
* You cannot too strongly print this on your minds, 
that what youdemand that you will get; and accords 
ingto what you acoopt willbe that which isprovided 
for you." “There can be no doubt that i€ tho 
cardinal principles of good design and construction 
were instilled into the minds of the youth ab our 
schools they: woul be able eventually to discrimi. 
nate between what is good and what is bad in art ; 
‘a valuable aid would thus be secured towards th 

advancement of good architecture, and a higher 
‘and broader view obtained of thosn features that 
contribute to the upbuildin dovelopment of 
four towns and cities, 


Architectaral Copyright, 
‘Tho Copyright Bill was read a third time in tho 
House of Lords on Tuesday, and now only awaits 
the Royal assent to bees w. On Clause 5, 
whieh, ‘subject to two exceptions, enacts that the 
author of a work shall be the first awner of the 
copyright therein, Lont St, Aldwyn. had moved 
‘as an amendment the following adiitional exoep- 
tion —" Where, in the ease of an architectural 
design or drawing for the ersetion or restoration of 
any building, the design or drawing was ordered by 
some other person and the author was paid for 
superintending such erection or restoration, then 
in the abwnice of any agreement to the contrary, 
the person by whom such design or dra 
ordered shall he the first owner 
Aldwyi said it ected to hin very 
whether architects ought to have been admitted 
copyright at all. ‘The profession was by no. meana 
fn iitpaid one, bu, a8 the Bill now stood, in such a 
ted by hia arwenchinent, if the 
feiployer who had fully paid the architect. for hia work 
‘ese to repeat that work in another building, he wes 
® 


































































Viscount St 
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a whut be really miuet call Mackmail to effet to it would he w very satisfactory settlement of 

Shacatvest Yor ths conrtate se tte ausigts Av foral  theguston, 

fnutherty, for example, might. desire to erect cut 





beet dwellings hey would oblain design, and 
feplay nud pay’ te arehitgc to muperiatesd. the. ente 
tion of the “The local authority might desire 
to repeat tho design toa very considerable eaten, ad 
Ie doy aid wp they would ave to pay copyrights fee to 
the arhitec on every ctiage of arta dling 
ered on the she pan wht yin the 
Sreutes bein orks ota hn realy oo nceaoal 
trrden tobe inptned. ty Parliament on thn comet 
ties nes, and inthis mater the interest ot the 
ible had Ho eet atteery'cotaidere while the 
Teco at the architect had ben too ach coaidord 
Viscount Haldane said tl when tne noble wicauat 
oposite rained thn tr bu Const be was ark 
Pinte individual cave" which ‘he putfred mad 
Toto the fiftalty tn eonteeton with Ue, Ste 
tien mt to work are whether coraabenty with the 
Principle nf the Bil, he oomld dvr words whic 
Mout’ eet thon casey inthe eopetted oy” that 
Aitee Ube mone sarefalconmlahiot with. Uo‘ eéparia 
he wholly tated todo 0, Th ill yave a architec 
Reopgrighs whieh he had’ ot baa up til bom Th was 
{honatt wrong hat a architect auld by deprived ot 
the properay at aritle otk. nich wea te ere 
nt hin bes fst an msc awa the 
palater oe let, iden the 
Satng lated that th copyright whould 
‘eet it him.” When his Bill wat passed te ple 
Yronld ow, cr could et to. Koow! the ‘layed if 
Mryteny witbod to ie mh thin 
of repmedocing, Mreater tas ae 
tue fow wore inthe Teter comming the rch 
at he wish ave the cenit of 
Phe aceument, i cated would detroy 
oof the Bl ‘which aa to bring 
the fn art for which copyight 
Tight by becurd’ and’ ples wt lets fo architects the 
Tecpetition oft vight in ibe eretion of tec ow 
Ursin nthe ane yan i yan vn i th tea 
ser mals pose 
Tie Parl at Piynwoth. wes ondesiood. to 
tis satafaction Sha te woble vaso 
it cared woul 
ni neyo nthe 
Pree The afk would be te deprive the 
Lrhiect of the ght of ster ropcadasiog sat pert of 
1 desig the Conytigh ‘of Whi hal pswe nts Ue 
Taide of some cos a. 












































































Afraid that 
rest of the 
public had. bem r architect. 0 
fhvch connidered ‘waa exticin that would apply tom 
feet deal of the Hk’ “He wuggsted that the case pot 

‘he noble viscount might be net If it wan provided 
Ahat, while the architect shold have Me opprigh it 
should” pot be regarded 98 au infringement of the 
Copyright if the person for whom the deni hal been 
Dronuced and had employed the architect on the work 
the the design afterwards, 

Viscount St Aldwyn, wha auido had not the Fest 
vein to place architects tn worse poaition than they 
Had been under the ‘present law, asked tho haley 
cunt ta cotter the suggestion’ which had ten mae 

Tord Courtney. Surely the person who had om 
ployed an architect to design ‘collagen ‘arta 
dwellings should be ablo to couateact other buildings 
OF tho same kin without “any further charge byte 
fechilect 1 he wau not enployed again aud without 
there, being any infringement of Ue architec’ copy 
right?” “He thought that if the anggeation were giten 


















































‘Viscount 
Sh 


essary, If iL. was dealing with 
fn collagen or artisan dwellings for the 
Fenton that inthe eat majority of cacy thers was 
1 original denign: unjust, if i was a great building, 

vr instance, a Cathedral, that the person who ordered 
‘t-should he able to reptodaon the design. in. which 
here might: he ae nnich artitic nnd original work 
a great picture. If ik were wished to keep the 
{nv atch 9 cae it onght to be paid for.” 


‘Tho amendment was by leave withdrawn. 























Architectural Assistants at the Office of Works. 

In the House of Commons on the 24th alt, Mr. 
Snowden asked Mr. Dudley Ward, as representing 
the First Commissioner of Works, if he was aware 
that there were a number of professional men en- 
aged in the Office of Works who were termed 
‘architectural assistants and who possessed certifi- 
atesof technieal eficiency;; that some of them were 
members of the Royal Institute of Architects, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and allied societies ; that 
these men had been employed for many years by 
the Bord of Works, but wore still nt established + 
‘and would he consider theie claims to be placed on 
the established list { 

Mr. Dudley Ward in a printed reply stated that 
tho answer to the four parts of the honourable 
Momber's question was in the affirmative, With 
regard, howover, to the last seotion, the Firat Com 
missioner was not at all sure that therv was any 
senoral desire on the part of thowe gentlemen who 
might be considered eligible to be placed on the 
established list, with the consequent aacrifice of in 
come which would be demanded by the rogulations. 


Building Prospects in South Atrien. 

Recent advices from South Africa give generally 
4 very hopeful account of the building industry in 
the various Provinces of the Union, andl signs are 
not wanting that tho country is gradually settling 
down to an eri of stendy prosperity. The 
November number of the African Architect says 

One of the mont satisfactory signs in regard to the 
‘material progeese and prosperity of the country nitce 
‘the Union is the vnst amount and widely spread build 
Ing operations throughout the country. In the just 
whenever there was any building activity, it wan ine 
Yariably confined to one town, with the result that Laat 
lunveeleome state of affaimy known aw a building Loom 
came into being ; the aftermath being usually disas. 
‘rows to all partios concerned, 

‘Tho present condition of aflairs is, howe 
tore satisfactory, and indicates that building activity 
is becoming yenoral, reports from much widely distant 

Durban and Salisbury indicating exteptiorst 









































unquestionably: taken 
the last two or three sears has 
strides. ‘The centre of w vast and fertile 
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BUILDING PROSPECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


untey, the future of Salisbury promises 10 be ex: 
cpilonslly bight Though at peony tho only centro 
where it is possible for an architect to carry on his pro- 
{ession, there are smaller towns which are just emerging 
from the mining camp stage, and which, in the course of 
a few years, should prove lucrative fields wherein the 
‘younger members of the profession should find ample 
Soperor thle blithe, 

"Pon Vacous yable works departinents of ibd idler. 
at Provioor have thle hand fall and ary eagaded on 
contracts of a multifarious nature. Both bridge build. 
ing and the erection of schools are engaging a large part 
af coir energy, for despite the euonoous vue ex: 
pended on the Education ‘Department during the past 
Sich yoare; thes has bode be tlaiuation fa the axa ber 
of schools erected, contracts forno fewer: tha four 
being given out in Durban alone at a coat of £13,247. 

Che new Courts should also add considerably to the 
dignity of the Natal port. 

Mu one molunchaly note He decadence of th two 
‘moat important towns of Cape Colony, Kimberley 
‘nod Cape Town. The former, from # building point of 
view, has for! spf es ‘boon in a moribund mtate, with: 
little likelihood of ite over recovering itself ; white the 
Inettopoll has rove eovereahuck on eecount of 
Pretoria boing made the administrative centre. ‘The de- 
ee ‘of the population through exodus to the North 
has oaused a great fall in proporty, and houses are being 
‘itheraald orlot at ruinodn rates. Hy reason of its goo: 
sna orton the kr ombon af the or 
fount ports the probability of Cape fown ver regaining 
ine poson the rani oo Se ion 
Very romot For tho tne bing bli energy end cops 
tai havo aifed northwards ike 

In regard to rcmtmyep contractors are ex~ 
tremely busy, the returta Tor eptember amoung (0 
£237,000, as compared with £00,000 for A\ . The 
estimated cost of buildings in Johannes! from 
Lat Januaryto 31st September, inclusive,was £1, 704, 
With several big contracts being put in hand before the 
‘end of the your, we oan confidently look forward to. 
total of over £1,500,000, 

Tho rush of diatnond diggers to the dormant hamlet 
ot logis tel to have eran ono een 
‘on that wlespy hollow, for the area of ondiferous: 
‘soil has proved far richer and more extensive than was 
‘int first anticipated, and it is estimated that there are 
over six thousand people at work in und around the 
village, It is only during the last fow that: 
diamonds have been systematically searched for north of 
Christiana, and if the deposits in the Blocmhot district 
maintain their present promise, there is 0 likelihood 
‘of that town being transformed into « bustling centre, 
iriving work to both architeots and craftamen. In any 
conse, the importance of the deposit cannot be gainiaaid, 
for hitherto Johannesburg has proved the sole magnet 
for labour, and the possibility of these rich diamondi- 
feroun discoveries widening the outlook will be wel- 
comed by all. 

The widening of the field of labour during the past 
two or three years is unquestionably of vast im) 
to the comunity, and, more than ansthing el, id 
bates thatthe county is eng ating down o 48 
cools ly," the travel foueyig 
to Pretoria tl er both from an agricultural 
‘manufacturing point of view, can ut be deeply impres- 

nekange — 





























sive, and the that has taken place between 
‘two towns is, toa greater or less extent, becoming gene- 





ral throughout the Transvaal. ‘To the went of Prt. 
‘on the line of railway running to Rustenburg, there 
steotch of country some sixty mies in length and from, 
ten to twelve miles in width that is in every essential 
equal othe finest nericltural ground to be and in the 
Westetn Province. Settled from the very. earliest 
period of the Republic, this favoured strip is quite the 
wont denely populated of any dati in the county. 
With fertile soll und particularly. well watered, it is 
possible to carry on wn intensive eultivation, with th 
Fesult that the farms are much smaller in extent than 
ther parts. Within reeent years the price of land here 
has gone up enormously, ax much aa £19,000 being paid 
for a farm twelve hundred morgen in extent. 

Tnstead of the miserable tenements that aro to be 
seon elsewhere doing duty ax homesteads, the farm 
buildings aro all of « substantial and comfortable kind. 
Many of them, nestling among their orange groves, are 
‘unquestionably quaint and pisturesque, and in the years 
to come the Rustenburg district will be looked ‘spon 
that affection which is now bestowed on French 
Hook and Berg River Valley, 

‘Ax tho standard of comfort increases among our 
farming peulation, the service of architect and craft. 
men will become imperative, Up to the present 1 
farmer hus been content with the most modent shelter, 
Tut nigns ace not wanting that this ra ie rapidly draw. 
{ng to-n close, and within a short period the skill of the 
architect will be requisitioned. There are sites along, 
the Magaliesberg which, for their exquisite beauty, rival 
‘any of the most pictirenque spots in the Cape Province. 
Formerly architects have hud perforve to vontine their 
‘efforts exclusively to urban buildings, tut, aa before 
remarked, the spread of wealth and refinement 
rapidly yaining ground jn the oountry, and their ser. 
‘ices will become more atd more in demand in the plan 
‘hing of homesteads. In Australia, New Zealand, and 

far lings ae of ng an pene ad 
ie distinetly picturesque note to the weenery, and signa 
faa to be pon on every Hand that thin happy atte of 
‘fairs will pot be long delayed in South Afrien, 


‘The Australian Federal City Competition. 
By dircotion of the Council letter has been 
‘addrossed from the Institute to the principal are 
tectural societies on the Continent informing them 
that the Council have had their attention called to 
the unsatisfactory nature of the conditions issued 
by the Australian Government for the competition 
for the New Australian Capital. The lettor goes on 
to state thnt the Australian societies have issued 
notice requesting their members not to take part in 
the competition, and that a similar notice hax now 
Jhoen issued to the members of the Royal Institute, 



























































Fire Prevention, 

‘The British Fire Prevention Committee, of 8 
Waterloo Place, 8.W., announce that they are pub- 
lishing early next year an illastrated tabular sum- 
mary of the results of their official fire tests with 
sixty fire-resisting doors. These results cover un 
experimental period of twelve years, and embrace 
practicall type of door, from different varie 
ties of o1 ‘wood and hurd-wood doors to the 
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most modern forms of composite doors or roller 
haters. Later next year they will ee similar 
‘ittmmary dealing with fifteen different types of fire 
resisting partitions. These publications will he 
in addition to tho Committee's nswal reports ana 
* Red Books,” 


Oxford Cathedral and the Civil War. 

Mr. A.B, Henderson, F.8.A., writes =—* In t 
Joursat for the th November I notice a conti 
bution by Mr. Francis Bond with reference to 
the discovery of hay in the roof of Oxford 
Cathedral, I disovered this while meanuring 
the vaulting for the A.A. James Brooks’ Prize 
in 1893, I persuaded the verger to come and seo 
it, have it removed and analysed with a view to 
ite dating back to the Civil War." Mr, Henderson 
must be the "London architect " referred to in 
the verger’s letter communicated by Mr, Bond, 


‘South Kensington Museum Library, 

‘The Board of Education give notice that the 
Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum will be 
cloged from 12th December 1911 to 20th January 
1912 inelusive, for clemning, relight 
‘renovation, 

















CORRESPONDENCE, 
Certified Plans of Houses dating trom before 
ihe year 1800. 
Comite forthe Sureey of the Memorits 
Sidete anda 0 ota Quan St 8.1 
To the Biitor, Jounsa. RAB.A.— 

‘Sin,—The historical vulue of plans of old build- 
ings which have been pulled down has often been 
demonstrated, and it tof the utmost importance 
thnt there records should be availabe for reference. 
Since, in moat cases of demolition, surveys are made 
in tho ordinary course of business and copies of 
Cendant ged with he Dire Surveyor, 
itis ovident that n large ntimber of these records 
fue already in. existence. May we, therefor, 
through your columns ask all architects who hi 
such davingy in thee pose, o who my 
‘eoasion to make thei, Kindly to communicate with 
ts, nd, if posible, allow us to have tracings made 
for the London Collection t At the cont of a very 
Iitile trouble « most important amount of informa: 
tion could thus be obtained, —We are, Sir, 

‘Yours obediently, 
Putte Nonaas, Chairman, 
Pancy W, Loviut, Secretary, 




















Official Architecture. 
To the Editor, Jounsat, R.LB,A.— 

Str,—Mr. W.J. Davies, in his letter in your last 
number, scems to imply that certain classey of 
Dulldinge--he mentioned palacce and prisooe—can 
be much better designed in public than in private 











WO Bee, 1918 





Tt happens that many of the most satis- 
y_prisonn have een designed by private 
architects. ‘To mention three at random. Wands- 
‘orth and Birmingham, by, Think: speaking from 
memory, the late D. R, Hill, and the fue prison at 
Salford by; a famous past President, the late Alfred 
Waterhouse, RA. Palaces are done so. seldom 
that they hardiy count, but I think the Office of 
Works, to give them # word for once, could easily 
beat the Mall elevation of Buckingham Palace. 

It is true that departments specialise, but sodo 
many private architects. Mr. Davies mentions 
that the members of the staffs in public offices aro 
fully oqual in ability and experience to the majority 
of privato architects. ‘This may be perfectly 
true, but, unfortunately, the work tumed out may 
he far below the average. Offcialism has to be 
reckoned with, In the principal architectural de~ 
patient of the Government the experienc of 
ifotime and the ability of » Jackson or a Rexinald 
lomfied might be of itl we to 4 man if he had 
not entered by an examination. (The opinion of 
the two eminent architects just mentioned with 
rogard to exumination iv well knows.) Possibly, 
the examination vehich was in force when he en- 
tered hax been abolished beewuse it completely 
foiled to sift out the right kind of men, Many 
‘examinations have heen aboliaed, but that makes 
no difference: the men who have passed are 
“hallmarked” and. thereby given the power to 
alter the designs of men they cannot hold a candle 
to, in a most heart-breaking ananner, 

Af the President would use his influence, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Davies, to induce heads of depart: 
ments to put their houses in order, he would confer 
‘an incaloulable benefit on the actual working stalls 
of public offices, would very much increase their 
efficiency, and, by placing men in, position 
where thoy may use their abilities without. being 
hampered at every move, considerably raise the 
architectural standard,—I am, eto. 

Fam Phay. 










































ALLIED SOCIETIES, 


Northern Architectural Asscciation—Tho 
Address af the Session was. delivered Mr. He ie 
Giuslerood CF), Prat onthe 1th Korea 

er tue ‘he nf a 
Ae touching pon the ae of the Asodaton Mi 


‘The state of the building trade, in the North of Eng. 
Ia ay ls bok show ay gat proves 
uring the past year. Few buildings of note have been 
‘commenced, and there has been very little private enter- 
prise except in the matter of plcture hall, which seem {0 
‘pring up like mushrooms in every quarter ; and, o far, 
prove to be very popular places of amosement. « . 
‘Tt must be nckowledged on all hands that the ship. 
v trade has revived on Tyne and Wea, and let ws 
ope that another yea wll sea neeased demand for 
‘ks and mortar in all our northern towns, : 
In the early part of this year I happened to be in 
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Non Wal anda th ovnf Hang, owed ety 
a oy, iy in the way 
fcholasti ‘both in the new University and 
Nora School, iluatrationsaf the University, hich 
vas 0 eorge sl ter his Corona. 
Vion, Have appeared ia most of the bulding papers atl 
will be foriline to many ; but I should lke to say that 
barely do justice t the excellent work of Mr Henry 
‘effare, anal they do not show the relation of the tui 
ing tothe ay.” Te Corporation, wl seared th 
‘most important site in the town and presents it to the 
Cniversity, and tho new buildings with their massive 
tower now dominate the whole of the surroundings, and 
form an important featureina very beautiful 
Think itiano exaggeration to ay that Bangor without 
ity University. buildings would be Tike Fichmond in 
Yorkshire without its ancieat castle; and it only ahows 
what eae doe by seating the right site & town, 
‘and putting the right pon tt. 

adring the year the Gorgon oh Newoaslle so 
opted two of our metubers to uot upon their ‘Town 

Janning Committee, viz. Mr- FW. Rich and Me, 
Jowepht Oxwald. ‘Tho 'ynewouth Corporation have also 
appointed two of our members to serve ina similar 
‘capacity, and Thops that other corporations will follow 
Uhove amples td tha weal Hon hes that sve 
Important schentes are belng cousidered, Tho muggen: 

fe of town planning schemer lately 
hy he Zvtate aul of cnsiderbio va 
to publig bodies, expecially in the matter of the trea 
rent of roads and the reservation of sree for »pelal 
ppurpowos in new districts, » 

Wonx 1 on Conotrs. 

As of late years a good many architects and wrehitee- 
{ural asistate havo been disposed to seek employment 
in the Colonies, ie may be of interest to call attention to 
‘what is going on i some of them. 

‘Ono of ouF Associates, who doss not wish his nasno 
‘appear in print, has sent ino some luteresting inform. 

fs To the chances of architects and the mate of tho 
Inilding teade in Vancouver, wiece he has been in prac 
tee for the lat three years, He commences hy giving « 
Aoscriptian of his tir’ improsions of various (owns, and 
of life in Canada, also of the kind of buildings usually to. 
tye found there, the majority being what are known as 
*"frame buildings," which, with tho exception of dwell 
ing houves, nearly all have fat roofs covered with three 
‘or four ply of tar paper, beided in tar and covored with 
deavel, Lend ie practically never used for flashings, 
alvanised ron being theubstitute or this,and thelatter 
ralso used for eaves gutters, dosn-pipes, und in semie of 
tho cheaper eity blocks i formed into moulded cornices, 
brany moulded featurewhereitcan be usd. ‘here va 
Constant outlook for any new material or form of con 
Steetion which may’ be cheaper nd will anewer the 
[rote of one proviously u 
sre tho sage of the building regula 
tions in towns of several of the Western States, where 
the town is divided up into what are termed. Fire 
Limite” and the selection of materials and type of eon- 
ruction depend greatly upon what fire limit the bul 
ig you wish to ereot may happen to be in. He goes 
to this matter very folly, but X will confine my re- 
tarks to what he has to aay upon the subject of Archi- 
{eatural Practice and the state of the Building Trade. 

“Architectural practice, in Western Canada at least, 

‘appears to be less of « profession than in England, for 



















































its commercial aide is much more evident, and there 

appears to be no consistent seale of fees. 
rringements for architectural competitions are also 
very primitive, and the history of some of them would 
show to English architents that, with all the defeats of 
‘England, they are in comparatively en- 





‘osition, for professional asressors are very rhcely 
sepioferin i Ween Coenen Eateascac edie 
froin specifications alone bills af quantities not being 

Tt sometinies in the care of large poblic 
‘schedule of pricoris prepared at the tne of 
ining the content, 

Tote em apcialditistytobnconteded with w 
in not found in Rnglond, viz “lien law. whieh, pat 
bronaly and briefly, i that the owner of w building beng. 
rected is liable forall wages ard material claims antl 
the expiention of thiety dayw after the completion of the 
tnilding respective of what he may haye paid to the 

neal contactor on hoary cent. ‘Thin 
therelore, sinkes it ecesary forthe architect to sat 
Iinelf that all workmen's. wogen and up-to-date 
Aiccounta for materials have heen paid 

Ho joints out that, though there ia plenty of building 
folngn, the publi ace very reactant to empley an 
ftohitect and he call uttontion to somte printed tats at 
Tikding permite iaued by tho building iapeotor of a 
large Westorn town, which give the cost of works andl 
the ‘name of tho architec, contractor, and. owner, 
‘howd lists show that out of 80 acta of plane, oly 19 
were prepared by altel he reali’ 4 ing 
Tinished by the oyner or contractor. ‘Tho ceat of the 
work rang rom 8,009 £00, 

“Te will thus be seen that although the total amount of 
twuilding under erection in sucha town may be very 
large, aud the fact greatly advertived to: asset ii 
Nooming” the towns It does not necesarily follow 
that there is on untnual scope for an architect 

Tho lr faci eta want Choad a 
on the average higher t land, but 
Hiving, expecially in the West, lo greater.” ‘The Statutory 
Rogiatration of Architeots isnot general, but it i to bo 
found in the provinces of Quebec, Alberts, and Manis 
tobi, while some of the other provinces have socioties 
‘working for that end. "He speaks very highly ofthe ex: 
Tinustive and thorovgh mantr in which working dea 
ings nto prepared in some of the Canadian architec 

ec ail algo in some of thoso in the United States 
find alo of the broad wod roanterly design of many of 
their poblio buildings, nnd the careful attention ven 
to defaile of comfort and convenience und practical 

ming t the queation of poi for urchi: 

(0 the question lo openings for archi- 

tect vad, sctectiral ‘aint in Canady be calle 
attention fo the fact that Canada is largely an agricul- 
fal gouty, and be towns market esti’ sai 
than manufaaring tay and at this ut one 
tinue 40 for vom tine to come, At tho present time 
there appears tobe no form of employment (with pre 
haps the exception of tho labouring“) in whieh there 
isa ahortageat labour ; but on the other hand there are 
somo in miich the supply excecds the demand, Yet 
this doesnot necessary warrant anyone steying away 
{rom the country f the conditions are sueleatly under 
ood and accepted, and he is prepared, if need be, for 
ti entirely changed form of ecenpation, An aichiteet 
tught to recognise the Poasbility thet be may not at 
fist obtain employment in his own line of work, ut, on 
focount of the general expension ed development, 
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‘opportunities wil, no doubt, eventually occur for work 
of the particular kind We desires. 

He says in conclusion: “1 know of no town in Canada 
where architectural assistants arein special demand, ox. 
‘cept such as arises in a more or leas gradual evolutionary 
way with the ion of tho town, In one of the 
latgest Western cities in which thero is great building 
activity, even beyond that of the average Canadian 
town, the inflax of architects has ben much that 1 
sonaliy know of several who aro at present, and others 
‘who have been working, labourers, until such time as 
‘openings oceur in their own profession. Some. who 
Ihave done this have afterwards acquired a moderately 
ord practice. On the other hand, 
with a fairly large number of architeotural aeais 
who, having found no opening in. architeotw 








have 
takon up work of some other kind in the building trade. 
fuel changes much, tore eomnon here than in 


England," All this eos toshiow that the ehanees for 
nile in the "Wild and Woolly: West ae greater 
than thowe for an achitet, 

Alter giving a description of what is going’ on ja 
Western Canaiin I should ike to reer bre to the 
ate of tho bulding trade in Australia 

Ti the Arche and Contac! Reporter of 18th August 
Iant ‘thro wan an extract from the. Afeiowrne sly 
eh ao ou ay ave ad nen tae a 
Thsconditon of the building trade fn Melon, hl, 
fact i most of th lending towns of Australi Wo are 
inform that thee fe plenty of work for Mulder, but 
hint architects are finding feat diffu I geting 
thom to feeder even for lage ety Jobe, whore there 
sould be abundant room for high prot, wile Toners 
itive. ton aaked- oyain and ajoin for, important 
country jobs before anybonl’ cate found wily (o 
execute them. The difleaty appears to be cased ye 
Aloartho ecient tradenmen to eurry on the works 
fnomber of men news by them for ertan tendon would 
have to be doubled belore they could eope with the 
wrork required to fe done nt tho time the arile was 
Written. ‘Tih trades referred to are rieMlayrs, plo, 
Tereen, painters, plumbery, Be. 

Should the balding tro rovivein our country, and 1 
fect mare that 1 will dono sooner or Inter, we nl fad 
curselven inthe sane poston na the arehivate Mel 
Fourie aren now, athe bst ofthe tndonmnen, of pres 
fer tocall then aianns, wil ave let the county, So 
only weeood-rate men will rein in any ange nisin 
todo the work at home. 

T know that a not unval on thove ocasions for 8 
President torelor tothe work in other countren Net 
hope that my remarks wil not be thought inappeennte 
ite ig of what his ben ting ace Een 








ising the last fow years, 
‘Tw Posstuntartes ov Semen. 

Earlier in the year a very interesting lecture was 

delivered by Sir William Richmond at the Anuateong 


College of ‘Science eotitled “Universities aud Art 
‘Teaching, and, as comparatively fow wore present, I 
‘venture to gall attention to Komwe reinarka of 
subject of * the possibilities of steo! ax 
will auswer to wathetic demands, te. 
plus what ia useful, and perchance economical. 
“In myopinion” (ssysSir William), “and Lgiveit for 
what itis worth, steel isa material which has init wou: 
where and somehow great though different possibilities 
of beauty from thoveof wood and stone. Perhiapsa new. 
beauty, one to which we shall have to get accustomed, 
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but which, and this believe tobe a certainty, will never 
‘we allained ty imitation of construetion or orsament 
which eseataly belongs to other materials; 
Si: William's theory is yo means new one, but 
bow that we ind ouretves in an age of steele hehoves 
Architects tbe always Keeping their eyes pen to its 
posites. At present wo are very inuth-afrad Of 
ting it be won, sve more no shan somo of out Con, 
tineatal neighbours. We ert ste! ulldg aa 
then cover it with stone or some other materials but it 
ding could be designed in such armanner that we 
Should be satin with the appearanoe af ate sone 
‘truction weshoald have style which would heigl 
‘sil belong wolely tothe twestith century, 
“The stone nge bas had is revival wo 
tent expecially in vomeot the lending seota 
tnd, though stone Is by’ no mean unital for ay 
ange towns it mit be confessed that does not neat 
with minch originality of treatments In the anes ot 
inege bings the lane onders aro generally mado us 
‘of some form or oer over and over matte 
how any Hedge hve ao up the gue 
tion as to how oe buildings nee to be ade bewafe 
iow of no really satisfactory bolution of thts deg 
problem. A Tow yearn ago an ndmigae dion Tee 
lothi catheral, with nee construvtion toe soveed 
with lead, hy’ one of our ling neciterte’ woe 
Ibited on the walls ofthe toyal Aeadamgs sad open 
Altions of taretamiliartomont of ans het onleg 
‘icone fel that though th eonateusion is nested 
ta he of steel, i conld be cared aut more satel ag 
stone The wide bnttroses vith ther wenthoisgs St 
atopic real sugeativo of none eonatretion, Wh, 
in wanted isan ently now type of architecture sultant 
for visible wtel construction, without any atten ne 
concealment, A yreat dea could be madiof the eat, 
rent of very plan steelwork. in coloured decorating, 
twovided there was no attempt to give to thetmcta te 
‘ppearance of another materiak 
4o not venture on any auxgstions aso the way in 
which sto! buildings could be denne, Yat fel ge 
that he poem pete tsl oom yet 
ration like the!nncieat Greco, they would hans en, 
qual to theceasion, and haveovercometieanresta 
‘overwhelming diouities in nome very natural aad’, 
ple manner. Pechaps the problem wil be saa a 
some countty whore there are no example of recta 
‘chiteture od whero architect wil hs tie ny 
tnbiassd by any early traditions 


Covnen Ways. 

‘There is one feature which ix absent from all our 
modern towns, ad Irhich, 9 doubt, wv matters now 
‘and, would not come within the Corporation By-lnws, 
‘ut which I think is decidedly attractive features 
relorto thecovered way. In my young dayy I was oiten 
in the town of Nottingham, and I have « very vivid 
‘ecollection of the ndvantages of the covered 
what I believe is still known as the "Long Row. 

were you were independent of rain or snow, wed 
seoing that rain is an element to be reckoned with i 
this country, that is a great consideration, 

cared ways could not now be carseat in Kgl 
fo the lines of those in Italian towns, where the teehee 
sion of the wun is tho chiet requirement, and it is eve, 
tomary to bring the upper part of the buildings tn the 
streets over the. footpaths, supported on rows of 
‘one pillars either with or without arches, which give 
some very effective shadows underneath.’ ‘Thesece 
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in London, 
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i but would not lend themselves to the 
Feivirements of modern tdenmen¢ het T Wine thst 
‘covered ways could be donned of steel in a way: which 
would not necessarily be a detriment to the general 
Leni Nee wes tea be obtained bry Case of pris- 
‘matic glass where light was most reuired. [imagine 
‘the roofs to. ep in Severed wih ed for the most 
part, oF possibly with some form of covert 
hit never Tean-to roots aan alte the manner of 

ile catalogues of metal east 

Ttwould not be easy to apply them toour sttet build 
ings a they now atand without considerable 
to their appearance; but, if buildings with visible steel 
conto bec the onde ofthe day think tat 
covered wavs would follow as being specially adapted to 
buildings of that nature ; and Tam quitesurethat those 
‘towns which had covered vaya would be vry popular 
for shopping centres, owing to the gain in comfort 


sured and on the occasion of an3 bli 
rots would be very teal al 











funtion the 
platforms from which m good view of procesions fa the 
Nedtncould boohaine Something he naturel 
avered wayne Intely been effected in Neweastle fn 
{ront ofthe premises of «well-known firm of trudessen 
im Markot Street; aad though ie may be ald tp be of 
prey utilitarian character thas oc grt van 
ia. dt people cat look at the goods displayed in 
shop windows for ns long as they likey without bing in 
the way of pedenttianae 

‘What have said ax to buildings of steel construction 
haar to some ete to cnet bugs 
Tshonl like tosen the external nafaceoffrro-concrets 
Inikings treated decoratively with either ovale work 
or til which would give the fapresion of having been 
‘pple, whereas stone or Trek give the wrong n- 
io Hh ty are Sarria tre The 

ilding up of projecting cornice in frro-conerte 
look like wclaaiettone cornice eatnot he said to have 
Aarti tra i taro, and eve wp al 
adlomptr to be. tine in our eottruction very fe 
Can’ he hoped for the architecture of the tweatieth 
contary. 

‘The imitations of the materiale themselves are very 
rch t9 be deplored. "Stone and marble are imitated 
to closely that even a stonmason may be deceived at 
fre night; and chesp Kinds of wood aro scratched and 
‘aloe to give the impreion of on. 

“Architeeture whieh poe sham tot in ita 
materia and construction forts general fet will 
tever seriously impress the minds of any thinking poo- 
ie, and wil wot 'bo handed down to posterity as 3 
Eilng ot bosuty hod 6 joy toc ever” 











Addressing the Students of the Awoviation. Mr. 
(Qhurlewvod refered to the changes in the requirements 
{or the Institute Examinations,® and continued -— 

1 think there is no doubt. that the cultivation and 
training required for the Institate Examinations have 
had inllueace upon the standard of archi- 
tooture in this country during the last twoaty years 
If you look at some of the illustrations in the bailding 
papers of, say, thirty years ago, you wonder how some of 
the buildings’ you are there could have bees 
tolerated. And if you look at the buildings in the 
subutrbs of many of our towns to-day, all over England, 
ot will nd them much more attsetive: sad having 
‘much greater claim to architecture than the majority of 
those of an earlier No matter where you go, 
‘you always find « distinct improvement, showing that 


* Sou current Kattan, and Jovasst, sist October 191 


they have been, for the most part, designed ly those who 
ite ee’ cael raed dat ata, Tao 
thas often lheen noguired in’ preparing for the examina 
tions ; and the improvement. will, 1 trust, be still 
more marked as time goes on, owing to the improve 
training to be got from the new requirements for the 
examinations, 











Architectural 
the ‘General Mecting of this Soret 
{ieh ta the hak a vay nwaiog vores taa 
ra the Chair, m very interest wa 
Melted Mattison on Old Leeda’ We desert 
row and development from a village upto the ety of 
the’ ninetenth centary,illstrating ha text with many 
iis ot ol dosnt and erating iW 

|. Thorp [F.) in proposing a vote of thas 
the four of many of the historical fabries so remluiacent 
of the early days, and remarked upon the Hed. Hall 
Guilford Sieet, which be at present undergoing drastic 
changes in the way of renovation and alteration, "The 
‘motion was supported by Mr. €" Be Howdill [4.), who 
spoke of the lack of civio spit shown in Leeds, aspeel- 
ally with regard to architectaral development 
Cardif, South Wales and Monmouthshire Architect 
Sociely~The fist of the meetings et this Soviet 
winter programme was held on 13th November 1011, 
srhen the President, Mr. G. E. Halliday, PSA, (Ps). de: 
tered & rar ob = Ok glk owt ibid 
ween forty and fifty specimens ranging in date 
fiom c. 1675 to the laiter part of the exghteenth 
cei Mr, Halay at ha ho fad oe ashe 
is i 














‘Hal 
replicas of the 
ta" the. Pewter’ Company Sod eaplained the tins 
other marks found on so many piccos of oli 








MINUTES. LIL, 
the ‘Third General Meeting. (Business) of the 


TOLL-13, eld. Monday, ah D 
Prewnt Ste. Lamar . 









has under y-taw 10; 


As Frzows (9). 
BARNES: Harry (4. 1904] [Newcastle on.Tyne), 
BIRD: Herbert Willian [1.1897] (Hong Kong) 
SPAIN » Joseph (4. 1985] (Sunder-and), 
WELLS. Robert Douglas [4, 1901] 
WHITE: Horace [4. 1913) 

As Assoctares (54) 
ADAMS: Maurice Spencer Rowe [S. 1900} 
ANGUS: Lanrence Mertimee [Solo] 7 





abel! 
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BARKS ; Edward Ernest (Special Examination 
BAXTER. (Special Zzamination 
BRNIANS : Hubert (met 4 
BENSLYN : William ‘Thonias [S_ 1905) (Birmingham), 
BEVIS: Richard Henry Percy [8, 1908] (Southves). 
BLACKFORD : Arthnr George (8, 1007) 

BROAD: Kenneth Stephen {S. 1900). 

BROWN : Baldwin (8. 1905) (Bradford), 

BROWN : Murray (3. 1910). 

BULLOCK » John Biyar (8, 07. 

CLARKE: Leonard S, 1910) (Harrogate), 
DAVIES: Joseph Charles Glaistone (8, 1900) (Glamor. 


. 
DAVIES : William Frederic (8, 1907) (Liverpol) 
DAVIS. ‘Charla [Special Heominaton 
EDEON:, “Charen Alte (pet Bsomination 
EVANS: /Axthur Frederic [8, 1908) (Liverpod). 
FINNING: Leonard John (8. 1907) (xe). 
GARBUTT » Wilfred ‘Thomas (8. 1a] (raiford), 
GOODWIN: Hara Makan 8, Ion) 
GORRINGE : Wilfred Staart (4.3007) (Seaford), 
HARE: Gay Donne Gordon (6, 108) 
HARDING Charly Aifeed (6. 1011 (Glagoy), 
HOME G ile, 30900 
HOWL: ‘Thoman Cell, 1908] (Nottnghar). 
KEASELEY «ohn Norman (8. 1004) 
KNIGHT: Frank Wardel (8. 100) 
TAWSON : Wilfrid (8. Solo) (Nevteastle.on Tyne). 
EBROYS Adon Deni tt 
HOGAN: Philip Norman 8,108) (Brit), 
TONG: Charla Willan [8 1008) 
MANTIN : Morita Richard [8. 1065). 
MENU: Proderick Raward (8. 1007). 
MOPERANY altel ragh (asa 
* altred Hg 
OWEN George Thargoyne {8 1908) (Sydney, New 























‘South Walt), 
PARKER ‘Thomas Abel (8, 1908] (Bury, Lancs), 
PATERSON ; John Wilson (8, 1900] (Rainburgh), 





jo 
PRITCHARD ; Ivor Morvyn (8, 1000), 
BAMSON : Hayward Lewin (6. 1008). 
ELL: Charlee Malcolm (8. 1908). 
SWINDELLS ; Francin Harold (8, 1000), 
TAPPER: Michael John (8. 1908) 
THORNTON : Harold [8_ 1905) (Dewsbury) 
(ICKUE.: Arthur George Warnham [8 1906) 
WEST : Harry (8. 1000). 
(Special Be 


WESTBYE =” Johannes Thorwaldaon 

fnination) {Chriliania, Novwoy), 

WHITEHOUSE + Arthur Hi Mitchell [9, 1007] (Maw 
cheater). 

WIGZELL: Norman (8, 1908} (Sunderland). 

WILLIAMS : Lewellyn Ebenezer [8, 190), 


AVILSON : Allen Woodard (8, 190i) (Peterboroveh), 
WINTER : Cecil roi 18. i067] (Bournemouth), 






























WORMALD : Harry |, 1008) (Wakefield) 
WRIGHT: Christopher [8. 1997} 
YOUNG: Allan Mtrray Campbell (8. 1005}. 
Ap Hox, Associates (2) 
CRANE : Walter, RLW.S., Commendatore Royal Crown 





MLA.Cantab, Com: 
wpirw; Director-General of 
n India (Simla, India), 


in, Beireary ennotnced il by esiaton of 
Connell under By-law 22 the following gentlemen had 
ceased. to be. mmbers of the Royal, Taatitute rs 
Harvld Famund Church, John Edmund Evans, Alfred 
¥rampton, Hethert Goodman, William Brame (ood w 
‘Charles Valentine Hunter, Harry Tom Bodlen Spence 
Francis Carr Wrigley. 
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Tho Prwident invited th Macing naps the col 
lection of photographs forming part of the Caton 
Collection presented to the Institute by Mra Cates, 
and propored that their renewed thanks be sent. to 
Mra, Cates for her valuable gift; also that the cordial 
Hhanke of the Institute be expressed to the Librarian, 
Att, Rudolf Dircka, through whom the donation. hd 
‘bgen received, 

‘Tho Prosident left the Che 
dispersed to view the phi 
‘on tables in the Rast Gallery. 














‘at 8.16, nnd the Meet 
phy which were dimplayedd 











Election of Licentiates, 

At the Council Meeting of the 4th December, the 
following candidates, having been found eligite gn 
wali under the Charter and iy liws, wore sleeve 
Licentiater of the Institute in qceirdance with 
By-law 1, vi 
AINLEY ¢ Cyril Byron (Manchoster). 
ARABIAN oh" 
ARCHIBALD | Richard James (Middlesbrough), 
BELL + Charles William (Sunderland), 
BRIDGES - Waltee Herbert (Skonen) 
COOPER: Hert. 
COYLE: Alfred Herbert (Baroda, Todin). 
DAVIS Georg Hens (Pooyinta) 
DEW < William Allan (Hye, Cl 
DIACK + Alexander Ellis (Abord 
DYER: Cyril Hamilton ( 

ridge), 























GHRENMOW scant 
NHOW ; Charis Ingleby (Neal) 
GRING + Charles Henry (Rainburghy 
HAUL: Walan (Oudlghoorn” ctl (ie) 
HIWAON™ Ernest Wiliam {Altehi} 

HOLDSWONTHE: Leder (Wate 


PANE Geange Wi 
TAWSON 
at 
Martin (Madras, Loin). 


LOWSON’: Jamies (Abordoan), 
MACDONALD « Donald (Dingwall) 













“ 
JLERy Hubert ‘Thoma, 
PALMER: Bernard Coden (Lewes) 
PAWLEY « Erna 
REID: Pete (Rirkoaly) 
SCOTT: Willan He (Cardit), 
SELWYN; Stanley (Haatboutho), 
SHUR IGT ean Gon 
LEY : Henry Arthir (Manchester), 
SMITH: Charles Boatunt ‘ 














SPARK : Chistes H. (Sydney, N-8.W, 
STABLER: Arthur Wiliam [ovhaon|) 
STANFORD = Jouoph Hunt (Turse 


STEER : Walter (Brighton), 
TAYLOR : Samet (Burnley). 
TOWNLEY : Herbert (Manchester) 
VINER. Georgy dames Morriss, 
WHITE « Joseph 

woon 





Of candidaten 
itary Kxamination rst 
ction on he, The natu anf 

Rossin Suesoun Axpaaws, of Me Pg 


Al, F. 








Ewan Mesnet 7 Wi 

rraeacanEs Coleman Suis wee? 1? Won 
reagent Heavy. “Yous, Tl’ Tskerville 
mune Heane | YoUND, il Tankevle ae, 
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, Junr., BSc. [A.], Henry Saxon Snell Prizeman 1908, 
Godwin Bursar 1910. 
(Continued from p. 108.) 





By Winuian Murs 





ELECTRICAL AND LIGHT DEPARTMENTS. 


a Wes important parts which the Réntgen Rays, the Finsen Light, and electricity. ph 








in the modern treatment of skin and other diseases render the very complete depart- 
st. At St. Georg Hamburg an 
floor of the operation house. 
eal lecture theatre, at 
shed block in 
ns for male and 





ments found in the Germ 
Cologne Lindenburg the light de 
At Hamburg Eppendorf it is a detached block connected to the eli 
Nuremberg it is connected to the bath house, at the Virchow Berlin it is a di 
the contre of the hospital, at Diisseldorf it is sitaated between the pav 
fomale skin and venereal diseases, and at the Royal Charité, Berlin, it is situated on the upper 
floors of the out-pati mmodation of 
those institutions usually comprises separate waiting-rooms for men and women, Réntgen 
rooms for treatment tion, und photography, nt treatment rooms, dark- 
rooms, and Iahoratories, and the equipment is always very fine and complete, 





n hospitals of great inte 
ment is placed on the fi 





















ts' department for skin and venereal diseases. ‘The 
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BATH-HOUSES. 
‘The bathing department is looked upon in Germany as of the greatest importance, and 
the bath-houses or blocks in which the baths are contained are perhaps without parallel 
the English hospitals. Generally speaking, they are situated in the centre of the medical 
department, between the men’s and women’s sides, and bear the same relation to that 
“te 2, 8 
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department as does the operation house to the surgical department. ‘The baths are not in 
duplicate for the sexes, but men and women attend at different times. At the Eppendorf and 
St. Georg Hospitels Hamburg, Nuremberg, Dresden, and the Virchow Berlin, the traffic to 
and from the bath-house takes place in the open; at Charlottenburg, Cologne Lindenburg, 
and Munich TIL, through closed corridors, and at Disseldorf through a subway. 

‘The finest bath-house in Germany, with the exception, perhaps, of that at Beelitzi 
Mark, is found at the Virchow Hospital, Berlin [fig. 42], and is a detached block situated 
in the centre of the medical department, it being as remarkable for its architectural treat- 
ment as for its complete equipment. ‘The entrances for men and women are on opposite 
sides, adjoining the linen rooms, where they receive the bathing Jinen, and then pass into 
the undressing room which contains twenty undressing boxes. In this room is a stair and 
a bed-tift to the sun-bath on the flat roof. The central cooling and mussage-room 











‘Fin. 44—Tus Ban-novsx, Dessmrponr Guvmuat Hosrrra. 


(fig. 43) is entered directly from the undressing room, und is designed on the lines of a 
basilica, with central vaulted and clerestory-lighted nave and side aisles. Opening from 
this room are the various bath-rooms for hydropathic treatment, sand baths, carbonic acid 
gus baths, Turkish ond Russian baths, etc. On the side wings ure rooms for electrical 
treatment and inhalation, doctors’, nurses’, and attendants’ rooms, while at the opposite side 
of the area are staff baths, and facing on to the central avenue the large medical gymnasiuin, 
with a terrace to the front for exercises in the open. 

As a rule the cooling-rooms are the centre of the bath-house, the various bath-rooms 
opening from them, as at Disseldorf [fig. 44] or Charlottenburg. The hydropsthie rooms 
are usually equipped with » variety of sprays, douches, jets, and waves, which are controlled 
by the attendant from a special platform, various spray and site-baths, and usually » cold- 
water plunge-bath. The earbonie acid gas baths [fig. 45] are mineral-water baths produced 
by mixing the water and carbonic acid gas under pressure in s eylinder; the hydro-electric 
baths are either complete, in which the current pesses through a plunge-bath, or partial, in 





 — 
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which only one or more of tho limbs are treated in. small bath. ‘The sand baths [fig. 46) are” 
employed for tho application of dry heat, the apparatus comprising a eylinder for heating the 

sand, wood baths on wheels so as to convey the patient into the open, plunge-baths for nse 

After the bath, and sand stores with apparatus for washing and disinfecting the sand, ‘The 

‘Turkish baths comprise the various hot rooms, and are usually en suite with the Russian or 

steam baths. Among the other baths are electric light baths, peat baths, and eabinet baths 

for steam and hot air, The inbalatoria for chest complaints contain apparatus either for 

single or for common use. 

‘Phe water-beds (fig. 47] for permanent baths are of particular interest, every ho spital 
possessing at least one, and they are of groat value for such eases as burns and typhoid. 
They consist of large ‘built baths, in which the patient, who can be wholly immersed, lies on 
saikeloth bearer on a metal frame, which can bo lowered or raised, while the flow of water 
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‘nt a constant temperature is automatically regulate At the Virchow Hospital there is 
‘one of these baths in every alternate large ward, in some of the other hospitals, as 
Munich IIT, they are contained in single wards, while at Hamburg Eppendorf and St. Georg 
permanent bath departments with wards for three, two, and one bed are found in the bath- 
house. 

‘Phe medical gymnasia [fig, 48) are always most complete, and are employed for whut 
are termed medical or curative gymnastics. ‘They contain a large amount of apparatus, a 
portion being worked by electric motors, for producing active and pussive movements, 
mechanical massage, and vibration. As a rule, attached to the medical gymnasia, are other 
rooms for drill or Swedish exercises, the treatment of lateral curvature of the spine, and wark- 
rooms for such work as wood-chopping or sand-shovelli a 
are found at the Virchow Berlin, Eppendorf, Beelitz- 














Fine oxamples of medical gymnasia 
Mark, and Diisseldorf. 
PATHOLOGIOAL, ANATOMICAL, AND MOMIUARY BLOCKS, AND MEDIOAT, SCHOOLS. 
‘The very great attention poid in Germany to medical education and the investigati 
4 j investigati 
diseases renders the pathologeal, anatomical, and mortuary Blocks of great importance, ae 
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hospital possessing a large block for these purposes, which comprises, in addition to the 
mortuary and adjoining rooms, dissecting rooms and laboratories for research work, © museum, 
and, in some eases, class-rooms. Attached to these blocks as a rule are the mortuary chapels 
and rooms for mourners, in which the funeral servives are conducted, and whenever possible 
this series of rooms has 
separate access, and is 
kept distinct from the 
scientific portion of tho 
building. 

One of tho finest 
examples is found at the 
Virchow Hospital, Berlin 
(fig, 49], consisting of a 
large dotached block, sitn- 
‘ated ut the head of the 
central avenue, and with 
direct aceoss to tho adjoin- 
ing street through an 
avenue planted with weep: 
ing willows. Whos mortus 
aries and adjoining rooms 
are situated in the base- 
ment, and the scientific 
rooins on the ground floor, 
with the chapel and 
mourners’ rooms to the 
rear, ‘The mortuary slabs 
here are of terrazzo, the 
ecting tables ure of 
Solenhofer limestone, the 
floors and dados through- 
it are tiled, and the 
fittings to the laboratories 
rs of glass and iron 
construction, ‘The -mortu 
ary chopel [fig. 50], like 
the majority of these 
apartments, is particularly 
fine in its internal treat- 
VOR ask Ga BOA Fio, @).—Momrvany Cuarst, rw Viacuow Hoserraty Banas. 
some little distaneo from 
tho institute contains the animals for experimental purposes; stalls for the larger animals, 
cages for the smaller, and i loft for birds, being provided, A special antopsy block is attached 
to the inifections discoses department for the investigation of infectious diseases, and contains 
special rooms for work with cholera, plague, and other of the rarer, infectious diseases, 

Other fine examples of these blocks are found at Hamburg Eppendorf and St. Georg, 
Nuremberg, Dresden, Schéneberg, and Charlottenburg West End. 

At the Frankfort City Hospital there is very fine Anatomical Institute, founded by the 
Senckenberg bequests, with lecture theatres and adjoining rooms, and in the two Academies 
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of Medicine at Diisseldorf and Co 





ne respectively one finds very complete pathological 
institutes fully equipped with laboratories and lecture theatres, for post-graduate courses and 
research work. A portion of the block at Diisseldorf forms the finely equipped Institute of 
Experimental Therapy, while at Cologne Lindenburg « point of interest is that the mortuary 
chapel and mo e in an entirely separate block well away from the pathological 
institute, communication between the two being hy subway, as is the mortuary traf 
throughout the hospital, At Dresden Johunnstadt, too, the mortuary trafic takes place in 
subways, the bed-lifts descending to the basement for this purpose, 

In tho Royal Charité Hospital uttached to the University of Berlin the pathological inati- 
tute is said to be the finest in the world, the autopsies per year numbering over two thousand, 
It consists of threo large blocks connected together by closed corridors. ‘The main block is 
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of three stories, and contains the s 
autopsy block is again of throe storie 
with the chapel and mourners” root 
theatres on the upper floors ; while the 
the unique colleetion of specimens accumulated by tho celebrated patholo 
Adel snimal stablo for the experimental animals completes the 

‘The new Anatomical Institute at Munich (ig. 51] which forms part of the University is « 
detached block situated in th of the city, and is largely of reinforced conerete 
construction. On the ground floor is the fine entrance hull with staireaso, tho public museum 
of anatomical specimens ete., on the firs floor the Inrge dissecting hall, semi-cireular in 
shape, in which five hundred tadents can work ut the same time, the large lecture theatre 
with accommodation for about three hundred, and adjoining rooms, and on the upper floors 
the microscopical and research rooms, and laboratories, 





tific rooms, laboratories, nd 
and contains the mort res, et 
adjoining, and the dissecti 
hird block of five stories is the am 


“arch rooms; the 
ement, 
# and clinical lecture 
n, and contains 
t, Rudolf Virchow, 
stitute, 
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ESIDENTIAL BLOCKS, 


‘The directors as» rule have special houses provided for them in the hospitals, a8 at the 
Virchow Berlin, Nuremberg, and Munich I1., while the rosident officials either have spocial 
houses or else apartments in the administrative block, 

Some of the doctors usually reside in their pavilion, generally on an upper floor, while 
the remainder have their apartments in the administrative block, or in @ doctors’ home as 
at the how. 

The quarters for nu 
nurses sleep in their pay 


















differ in the various hospitals, As a rule a proportion of the 
ion, in tho older type, as Hamburg Eppendorf and Nutemberg, on 
the same floor as the patients, and in the more recent, as the Virchow or Charlottenburg Wost 
End, onan upper floor. ‘The nnrses’ liome itself is often contained on the upper floors of the 
housekeeping block, as at Nuremberg, Dresden, or Disseldorf, but detached homes are as often 
found, as ut tho Virchow, Cologne, Charlottenburg, or Munich TIT. 

‘Tho domestic staff have their apartments as a rule close to their work, t 
the kitehen block, laundry maids in the laundry block, ward maids in the pav 
‘staff generally on the upper floors of the nurses’ home or administrative blocks, 

‘The technical staft, ns engineers and electricians, reside close to their work, und lodges 
are provided for tho porters. 


kitchen staff in 








DoNESTIO nLOGKS. 

‘The domestic or economic blocks comprise the kitchens, laundries, and stores, and are 
kept ontircly separate and detached from tho administrative offices and tho patients’ quarters, 
yot af tho same time is central as possible for sorvico, ‘They are usually geouped with the 
technical blocks with separate necess for tradesmen, good examples of this grouping, being 
found at Hamburg Eppondorf and the Virchow Hospital, Berlin, 

As a rule the food service from tho kitchens to tho pavilions takes place through tho open 
in special dinner-wagons. At Dresdon in wet wouthor the xetvice ig porformed in the sub. 
ways, while at Munich IIT., perhaps the most modern hospital, the kitchen block is connected 
tip to the pavilions by elosed corridors. ‘The food wagons generally serve diroetly to tho doors 
of the pavilions, and thence to the 
ward kitchens, but at Schineborg 
tho food is pussed through special 
opening bolow the sill of the ward 
kitehen window, and at Diisseldort 
‘and Cologne the food is brought to 
‘in outside lift by which it is raised 
to the ward kitchens. Tn infec- 
tions diseases pavilions the serviea 
generally takes place through a 
special window. 

A common arrangement is to ‘Fra. 52.—Guounn Froon PLaw oy tm Krrewey BLook, Tae 












placo the kitchen and Iaundey in ‘Vaucow Hosea, enttx- 
toe Blo ast Naeabang; Deel eset gts ies Sor, 4 ooten Acree 
dort, or Dresden Maternity, Known — Sstie’ 22 Mecha, ‘owt Psa "i Moss 


43 the‘ Wirtschafts-Gebiude ” ; ‘ 
(housekeeping block), the kitchen being in one wing and the laundry in the other, while the 
nurses’ and servants’ homes and hospital stores are on the upper floors. In other hos- 
pitals, as at Charlottenburg West End, Munich IIf., Schdneberg, or the Virchow Berlin, the 
kitchens and lonndries are in separate blocks, j 
‘Tho Virchow Hospital kitchen block [fig. 52] is perhaps a typical example of the 
: 
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German hospital kitchen, ‘The main kitchen [fig. 53], placed in the contre of the ground 
floor, is 58 feet long by 44 fect wide, and rises throngh the two stories. All boiling is done 
by steam and roasting by gas, the equipment comprising 24 boiling-pans of various sizes with 
1 total capacity of 2178 gallons, boiling and roasting hearths, ete. To the front of the kitchen 
is the servery to the food-wagon porch, and on either sido the roasting and boiling kitchen, 
with 26 gas ovens, potuto-steamers and grids, and the sculler 

by 29 feet 6 in. w 





















and has rooms adjo 
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‘The other rooms on the ground floor comprise the housekeepers’ room, milk room and panties, 
meat preparing room and pantries, large provision store, stewards’ room, offie, and staff 
dining-room. 

In the basement are store rooms with refrigerating apparatus for vegetables, potutocs, 
meat, Leer and wine, mineral water manufactory, and dining and bath-rooms for the male 
staff. On the first floor are the apartments for the head-cook, eook, and 86 Kitchenemaids, und 
on the roof floor the apartments for 17 male kitchen staff. A detached block to one side con 
tains the wagons for the food service. ‘The floors generally are tiled and the dados glened 
tiled, while special provision is made for exhausting steam, 2 
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‘The laundry block [fig. 54) at the Virchow Hospital is of similar form to the kitchen 
block and is @ typical example of the German hospital laundry. ‘The sterilised linen from the 
pavilions is brought to the covered porch at the eastern end of the block, and then taken into 
the receiving room, where it 
is sorted into the bins, which 
are constructed of reinforced 
concrete covered with white 
glazed tiles. Adjoining is 
tha steeping room, containing 
27 steoping troughs of similar 
construction to the sorting 
bins, three steam  boiling- 
pans for the romoval of any 
blood or pus spots from the 





Pio. 5h —Gnovyn Froon Pax or rue Lavxpay Brook, tam Vincnow 


He ad ales te Morera, Dunas. 
. hes rete a ehh 1, Meostvingg omen, 3, Stewping Hoon. 8, Wart Hn. 4 Deying Hoom, 8, Mangliog Boom, 
is led from here to the wash- , Ironlag. 7, Delivery Rows, #, Rnglneer, 9, Soap Store 10, Ofioe. 


ing machines. . 
‘The linen then enters the wash-house, 70 fect 6 in. long by 81 feet wide and extending 


through tho two stories. ‘The machinery, which does not differ greatly from that employed 
in England, i all electrically driven, and comprises ten washing machines, each eapable of 








Fio, 55 —Tix Was Hovse, Dossxxpour Gusenat Hosrrrat 


‘washing elovon stones of dry linen in 45 minutes, and six hydro-extractors muking 800 revolu- 


tions per minute [see fig, 55). 
‘Tho smooth bed and table linen passes next to the mangling room, whore it is dried and 


ironed ut the same time by two steam mangles. 
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‘The coloured, wool, and body linen comes into the drying room, to the “chain” drying 
apparatus, which is vory largely employed in Germany, drying houses or drying compartments 
being uncommon. It consists of a closed wooden compartment some $0 feet long und 10 feet 
wide, which is steam heated, the hot sir passing out through an extract duct at the top. ‘The 
linen is hung at the entrance end of the apparatus on horizontal rods, which travel on a 
continuous chain in about an hour to the opposite end of the compartment, where the linen 
falls into m box, while the rods return on the lower segment of the moving chain to the entrance 
end. ‘The linen is then mangled by three electrically driven machines, and folded on the 
special tables, whence it is taken to the ironing room which contains fifteen working places, 
or to the delivery room, which adjoins the porch to which the linen-wagons come to convey 
the clean linen to the pavilions. 

‘The remaining ground floor rooms comprise an office, soap store, engineers’ room, and 
large dressing-room sand lavatory for the Inundry staff, On the first flocr is u large needle 
room with twelve sewing machines, a reserve froning-room, « dining-room with seullory for the 
laundry maids, Iarge finen stores, and apartments for the head-laundress and nine laundry 
maids, whilst on the roof floor uccommodation is provided for 24 more maids. A large turf 
stroteh to the north of the 
block is used as a bleach. 
ing ground for the linen, 
and & small block to the 
east contains the linens 
wagons, 

Special blocks are, in 
some eases erected for 
tho hospital and general 
stores, nx the ** eeonomy ”* 
block at Hamburg Eppen- 
dorf, while at others they 
‘are contained on the upper 
floors of the kitchen and 
laundry blocks, Detached 
ice houses for ive storage 
are found at Hamburg 
Eppendorf and Dresden, 




















‘THCHNICAL mLocKS. 
‘The technical blocks, 
comprising the boiler- and 
fengine-housos for the pro- 
vision of the heating, 
“ water supply, — lighting, 
Fro, 68.—Gnorxp Froon PLay oF re Botan axn Exar Hovse Brot ae V 
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central position, with separate access from outside, 
‘The boiler- and engine-house block [fig. 56] at the Virchow Hospital, Be 
asa typical example, The boiler-house [fig. 





a , may be taken 
| is 197 feet long by 59 fect wide, and contains 
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16 boilers of the Lancashire type with superheators, eleven of which with « pressure of eight 
atmospheres are for the heating and hot-water supply of the whole hospital, the cooking, 
disinfecting, and storilising apparatus, and five with a pressure of eleven atmospheres are for 
the electric lighting supply, the pumps for the water supply, and the ice machine, 

‘The pump-room contains the steam distribution valves, the pumps, and the condense 
water-tanks under, ‘Tho engine-house is 110 foet long by 96 fect wide and contains three 
dynamos for the electrie lighting smpply and power. ‘The water supply room contains the 
apparatus for the cold and hot water supply of the whote hospital. ‘The adjoining rooms 
contain the iee machine, which is capable of providing 48 ewts. of ice in 24 hours by the 
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process, ‘The remaining rooms comprise stuff apartments and 
offices, engineers’ and electricians’ workshops, ote. 

‘The workshops block ut the Virchow is situated close to the boilor-house, and contains 
workshops for the upholsterer, joiner, painter, and glazier, and offices, and on the 
tloors large hospital stores. 

Tho disinfection blocks are always very large and complete, owing to the fact that the 
hospitals usually contain an infectious diseases department, and algo that the blocks are often 
ised for the disinfection of the bedding and articles brought from houses in the cities where 
infections disease has occurred. 

‘The block at Charlottenburg West End [fig. 58] is a good example of the type. ‘The 
apparatus employed does not differ greatly from that in use in England, Superheated steam 
is employed for disinfecting clothing, bedding, and mattresses, boiling for smaller articles, 
and formalin chambers for leather, fur, and felt articles. The disinfeotors [fig. 59] are built 
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into a wall forming infected and disinfected sides, access from one side to the other being 
only through a bath-room with dressing- and undressing-rooms adjoining. ‘The patients’ 
clothes are stored in bags hung on special hooks in a large clothes store in the roof. ‘Two 
destructors are provided for bandages, refuse, ete., and a disinfecting and cleansing apparatus 
for the vessels in which the infocted bandages are brought from the infectious diseases depart 
ment. A small discharge department for patients on discharge from the infections diseases 
department is also provided, comprising undressing, bath, and dressing rooms, 
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In those hospitals, such as Dresden Johannstadt, which are tho centres for the muni ‘ipal 
ambulance service, complete stables and coach-houses with drivers’ apartments are 
provided. 

onouxns, 

The German hospitals are always remarkable for the Iny-out of their grounds, the 
Virchow Hospital, Berlin, being a fine example. Here u large portion of the site is laid cut as 
‘# park [fig. 60] for convalescents, and provided with garden Pavilions and summer-houses, 
while the fine central avenue (fig. 61] with its four rows of largo treos and gardens, and the 
architeotnral conrtyard, have already been described. Other fine examples anv Cologne 

nburg [fig 62], and Charlottenburg West End, where the central spaces botwoen the 
sal and surgical departments are very well laid out. In the majority of the hospitals 
large green-houses are provided, and also in many eases vegetable gardens, 
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HEATING. 
‘The heating system adopted in the German hospitals is almost invariably derived from a 
central source—the boiler-house—the steam being conveyed from the boilers m the main 
through subways to tho separate blocks, usually at a pressure of about eight atmospheres. 
At Hamburg Eppendori a separate heating installation was originally provided to each 
pavilion, but the disadvantage of the constant coal traffic through the grounds, and the smoke 
production from the various chimneys, led in recent years to the grouping of three or more 
pavilions together for heating purposes, while in the pavilions of the new infections diseases 
department recently erected the heating is derived from a new central boiler-house. 
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employed is radiation, the usual methods being either by 
ow pressure hob water or atmospheric pressure steam. If the former, each block is usually 
treated separately from eating caloritiers placed in the basement, ‘The radiators are almost 
invariably open, and are of the vertical loop type, bracketed clear of the walls; or a form 
much employed is some half-dozen horizontal pipes about two mches in diameter, placed 
‘one above the othor, and ranning round the window walls to sill height. If the heating is by 
steam it is reduced on entry into each block to the required pressure, usually about 1/10 
atmosphere, thongh it varies in the different hospituls. ‘The radiators for steam heating 
tare of the vertical loop type. 

Speaking generally, administrative, domestic, and technical blocks are heated by steam, 
pavilions and blocks for patients hy hot water, but this rule is subject to much variation, 
Operation houses, where a high temperature may be required at short notice, or bath and 
similar rooms, which may occasionally require to be heated in summer, are as n rule heated 
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by steam, ‘The special methods adopted for the heating of operating theatres kave already 
boen deseribed. 

‘At the Johannstadt Hospital, Dresden, the heating is by hot air, the heating and ven- 
tilation being combined. . 

‘At the Eppendorf Hospital, Hamburg, the original method of heating the wards was by 
warming the terrazzo floors by steam pipes snspended in channels beneath the floors, after 
the manner of the Roman thernve, It was claimed for this method of heating that while 
the fect wore kept warm the head was kept cool, tho heat was diffused equally, and a thorough 
circulation of the ait was ensured, but in practice it has been found that the floors are most 
liable to crack, they in many cases having to be relaid every five years, while the nursing 
stuff by continually working on the heated floors are rendered lisble to’ various. ailments. 
In the now infections disoases department at this hospital the heating is by steam radiators, 

In many cases, however, steam pipes aro suspended beneath a ground floor with the 
intention of yarming the floor to. similar oxtent af the first floor is warmed by the hoated 
rooms under, and go to take the chill from the tiles or terrazzo floor, 

All windows are wsnally double-glazed 0 as to prevent loss of heat by radiation. 

‘The usual temperature specified for the wards and patients’ rooms is about 68° Fahr., 
for staff and sanitary rooms about 64° Fabr., for operating theatres about 86° Fehr., and 
for rooms in the administrative and domestic blocks about 68° Far. 

Open fires as.a heating medium are practically unknown, the ono source of smoke in the 
hospital being the boiler-house stack, where the smoke production can be scientifically eon- 
trolled. 











‘VENTILATION. 


‘The provailing opinion in the Gorman hospitals appears to be that natural ventilation 
is proferablo to artificial methods, Some form of ventilating apparatus is, howevor, almost 
invariably installed for uso in winter, as during the cold woather it is often impossible to 
open tho windows of the wards, and on rare oceasions in summer ventilating apparatus may 
bo roquired. 

‘Tho windows aro almost invariably easements opening in with fall-in fanlights over. Tt 
is claimed for this type of window, as ogainst the English ash window, that it is lesa com 
plicated in construction, that the whole area of the window ean be opened, as against only 
half with sliding sashes, and that the casements protect the beds on either side from draughts, 

It is not usual to have direct inlets for fresh air from outside to the wards, but extract 
vents with duets to the roof are usually provided at ceiling level for use in summer, 

For use in winter tho simplest form of ventilation is by aspiration, as, for examplo, 
that found at Hamburg St. Georg. Here inlet vents aro provided at each end of the ward 
abont seven fect above the floor level, through which the fresh air warmed by steam-pipes in 
tho basement enters. Extract ducts to tho roof for the foul air are provided at each end of 
the ward, with vents at floor level. 

‘his form of vontilation is found in many hospitals, with variations in detail, such as 
tho addition of sereens for filtering the ir, water-tronghs for humidifying the air, or the 
placing of aspirating coils in the extract ducts to increase the venti Mechanical means 
fare often employed, usally by propulsion, occasionally by extraction, by propulsion’ and 
extraction combined,.or by propulsion and aspiration, each block as a rule being separately 
treated, it not being tinal in the German hospitals to employ « central system. 

At Gharlottenbiirg West End the air is led from special intakes through a filter, over a 
heating battery with humidifying vessel, and into a mixing chamber, whero the requisite 
temperature is attained, after which it is driven by a fan through ducts into the upper portions 
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of the rooms. Extract vents for the fonl air sre provided at floor level to ventilating turrets 
10 roof, in which uspirating coils are fixed. > 
- “at Schineberg ae ‘combined with aspiration, the fresh uir being drawn by an 
electric fan through a heating battery, in which it is warmed to a temperature of 60° 
into a vory large warm air chamber, which extends for neatly the whole length of the pavilion. 
From this chamber vertical ducts aseend to the varions rooms, a ndiator at the foot of each 
duct raising the ascending air to the required room temperature. ‘The inlet vents are just 
below the ceiling level, and extract vents at floor level, each with a separate duct, lead the foul 
ir above the roof and into the open. 

3 ie “tie. Virohow Hospital, Berlin, propulsion is combined with extraction, there 
bing an electric fan in the basement and one in the roof of euch pavilion, it being possible 
to produce complete change of air five times per honr in all wards, rooms, und corridors. 
‘Tho fresh wir pusses over a dust-precipitating chamber, through w cotton-wool filter, and then 
over a heating battery, after which, mixed with the requisite proportion of cool air, it passes 
through the ducts into the upper portions of the rooms, ‘The extract vents are placed in the 
ower portion of the rooms, and the foul air is extracted through ducts to the electric fan 
chamber in the roof, and driven out through the ridge turrots into the open. In the large 
wards of the one-story pavilions the fresh warmod air enters at euch end, through two vents, 
each about 2 feet 6 in, by 1 foot 6 in., placed above each cf the doors, nt m height of 11 foot 
Gin, above the floor. ‘The foul air leaves through four vents about 9 in. by 8 in. on each 
long side between alternate windows and placed 1 foot 6 in, above the floor. In the other 
rooms of the pavilion the ventilating arrangements are similar to those of the largo wards, 
except in tho sink and water-closet rooms, where extract vents only at ceiling level are pro- 
vided, the ducts from theso being kept entirely sopurate from-those 6f the other rooms until 
just before the fan chamber, 

At Munich TIT, special dust-lepositing chambers and washing filters are employed, while 
the ducts are oval or circular in section, and ean be flushed out, 

At tho Johannstadt Hospital, Dresden, in which the apparatus is capable of producing w 
change of air of five times per hour in the wards, the heating and ventilution are combined, 
being by hot air. ‘The frosh air passes through w heating buttery in which it is warmed to 4 
temperature of 59° Fabr., and is then driven by a fan into the large warm-uit chamber which 

tends for the whole length of the pavilion, and serves at the sumo time to precipitate the 
dust and to warm the flocr above. From this chamber vertical ducts ascend, at tho foot of 
each radiators being placed to warm the air to the necessary temperature for heating the 
rooms. ‘The duets, two of which are placed in the centro of the floot of each large ward, are 
constructod of sheet-rcn about three foot long, two foot wide, and six foot high, tho top being 
covered with # grating. ‘The extract vents for the foul air are at oor lovel, and lead in ducts 
to extract turrets on the roof, 

In such hospitals as Schéneberg or Dresden, where ample room and light are provided, 
und the ventilating installation ean be easily inspected und cleaned, the cleanliness of the 
system appears to be all that can be desired. In some of the hospitals, however, in which 
the ventilating rooms are cramped, the lighting deficient, or in which the main ventilating 
ucts also contain the heating and other pipes, the cleanliness often leaves much to he deste 
indeod in the recent extensions to the Frankfort City Hospital no form of mechanteal vent 


tion is being installed, as it has heen found that in the older pavilions the ventilating apparatus 
has got into such a bad state, 


‘The usual amount cf fresh ir speci 
with @ change of twice per hour, for d 
twice, and for sanitary rooms u change of 






































fied for the large wards is 2650 cubie feet por bed 
rooms, bath-rooms, and ward kitchens a change of 
five times por hour. 
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mownixe, 

‘The lighting of the hospitals is almost invariably by electricity, derived either from the 
municipal supply or from generating plant in the hospital, as at tho Virchow Berlin. When- 
‘ver possible two supplies are obtained and alternate lights wired from the separate supplios. 
‘The fittings are of great variety, some excellent types being found at St. Georg Hamburg. 
Are lights are largely employed in the grounds, in the domestic and technical blocks, and for 
operating theatre work, Gas is also installed in some hospitals in case of breakdown, and is 
of course lurgely employed for cooking, sterilising, ete, 


conv waren SUPPL. 
‘Tho water supplies of the hospitals are usually derived from the municipal mains, though 
‘at Eppendorf Hamburg and the Virehow Berlin the supply is dorived from the institutions’ 
own plant. At the latter three artesian wells haye been sunk, from which 10,600 cubic feet of 
water nro raised per hour. Special plant is provided for precipitating the iton which the water 
hore contains, and for filtration. Whe reservoir is of 8800 cubic feet capacity and is situated 
on the water tower 158 fect high, the pressure in the supply pipes being three atmospheres. 





alow warn surnLy. 

‘The usual system of hot water supply is to place hot water supply calorifiers in the base- 
ment of each block, and to lead steam to them from the central boiler-house, each block being 
treated separately. At St. Georg Hamburg central hot water supply tanks nre provided ut the 
top of the administrative block. At Dresden Johannstadt and the Virchow Berlin the hot 
water supply is contral, at the latter there being three calorifiers in the engine-house block, in 
Which the water is heated by the exhaust steam from tho engines to a temperature of from 
70° 0. to 80° C., and then circulated through the mains under the pressure of the supply 
from the water tower, thus giving ut all mixing valves, ete., hot and cold water at the same 
pressure, 

SANITARY APVARATUS, 

Lavatory basins aro usually of porcelain, mony difforent types being found. For 
operating theatre work the supplies aro usually: combined, giving jet or spray with elbow 
action levers, and kneo action wastes, pedal action fittings seldom being found, 

Baths again are of various patterns, movable or fixed; porcélain, enamelled iron, and 
copper are found, but the latest and favourite material is nickel-plated steel, which is much 
employed. 

In some hospitals the supply pipes to baths and lavatories stand clear from the walls, but 
in othors, as the Virchow Berlin, they are placed in chases in the brickwork bohind the tiled 
dados, which gives very smooth finish but is somewhat awkward to deal with when ropairs 
‘ure necessary. With regard to traps, in addition to S and P traps some interesting forms of 
improved ‘bell’ and ‘dip "traps are found, 

Water-closets are usually of the wash-down type, though closets of the wash-out pattern 
are often found. The flush is usually from a cistern with pull, although st the Virchow 
Phoumatie supply valves are employed. 

‘The slop-sinks are of various types, those of English porcelain and manufucture being 
often employed. 

‘The slop-sink disinfectors, as employed at the Virchow Berlin or Charlottenburg 
[fig. 68], for the disinfection of urine, feces, and sputum, before discharge into the drains, 
are of considerable interest. They consist of a cylindrical copper vessel, tinned inside, and 
having a false bottom, with a sharp fall to the outlet to the drain, ‘To disinfect the contents, 
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the lid and the ontlet to the drain are closed, and stenm is turned into the false bottom, the 
disinfection at a temperature ef 110° C. being complete after about 16 or 20 minutes. The 
stoam and gases from the boiling contents are led hy a water condenser from the upper 
portion of the vessel into the drainage outlet below the trup. A ring spray is provided in the 
interior of the eylinder for the cleansing of the bed pans and other vessels, which can when 
‘occasion requires be disinfected in this apparatu 

Tn the majority of the hospitals well ventilated closets are provided for the retention of 
fees etc, for examination by the doctor, * 

Wash-up sinks are often of porcelain, thongh the favourite material is perhaps durana 
metal, whieh is very largely employed. 











DRAINAGE. 

Although in some of the German hospitals the details of the drainage would not meet 
with approval from the English point of view, yet in others it is well up to the English 
standard, and as.a rile the provision for disinfection is always greater. 

‘he drainage system follows in general the English type, the great difference perhaps 
being that, owing to the climate, ull soil, waste, and vent pipes are kept inside the bn 
the drains in the basements, often of cast iron, being suspended from the evilings, Separate 
sewage and rain-water ystems are often provided. 

Many of the municipalities require that before discharge into the public sewers all drain- 
age from tho patients’ and mortuary buildings must be disinfected. At Hambarg Eppendorf 
and St. Georg (fig. 64] contral installations for this purpose are provided, by which all the 
drainage is collected in large tanks and treated with lime. At Nuremberg « central system is 
again installed, the disinfection here being by the Miller-Nansen process. At Dresden 
Johannstadt a separate installation is provided for every two blocks, the disinfection being 
by lime, At Charlottenburg West End each ward floor contains a slop-sink disinfector, as 
alroady describe wan be disinfected hefore discharge. ‘This type of 
apparatus is much employed in pavilions for infections diseases, us ut the Virchow Berlin and 
Diisseldorf. ‘The drainage from mortuary blocks is usually collected in tanks and disinfected 
by time, 



































TRLEDHONE SYSTEMS, EXC 

As a rule all hospitals have a very complete system of inter-departmental telephones; at 
the Virchow, for example, there are 95 speaking points, of which 20 can be used for external 
communication, the installation being controlled from a central exchange the adi istra~ 
tive block, 

Alurm bells from the wards to the nurses’ rooms ure also invariably installed, and electric 
clock systems for recording the ulertness of the night attendants arw found, particularly in the 
insano blocks. ; 

Vacuum cleaning apparatus is ofter 
Munieh TIT. 














stalled throughout, as at the Virchow Berlin and 


COST OF LAND, RUILDINGS, AND RQUIPStENE. 

‘The cost of the various hospitals of course varies greatly according as their locality, 
construction, or equipment varies. For example at Nuremberg the cost of the site was 
£6250, tho cost per bed of the buildings £175, and of the equipment £89, or » total cost per 
hed for buildings: and equipment of £215, while at the Johannstadt Hespital, Dresden, the 
cost of the site was £84,000, and the cost per bed for buildings and equipment was £857. Tn 
the well equipped and recently erected infectious diseases department at Hamburg Eppendorf 
for 200 beds, the cost per bed for the buildings has heen £488, for the equipment 
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the buildings and equipment together £575, while at the Rudolf Virchow Hospital, Berlin, the 
cost per bed for the buildings has been £408, for the equipment £68, or for buildings and 
equipment together £477. 
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THE CRISIS 


THE CRISIS. 


F I could think of some heading for this notice 
more arresting and alarming than the word I 


have chosen T would gladly wwe it. A dea. 
jperate case and a possible remedy ; these ate the 
jects of the work I review. It is a * Blue 





subj 
Book,” no other in fact than the * Report of the 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade 
1911." We have now had four of these volumes, 
‘and the significance of them istremendous. Their 
‘object is to be a sequel to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on London. ‘Talc, which ap- 
eae and (must Tsay it?) dimppente in, 1005. 

‘ear by year they continue the investigation begun 
by that Commission, they bring its evidence up 
to recent date; they einphasise the urgenoy of 
its measago, and they revise, when necessary, the 

roposals for remedy. The price of the hook ix 
Frias and anybody who studies London aa 
town, from almost any point of view, would find 
himself interested by the purchase of it, 

‘These Reporta come at us like Old Testament 
prophets with the simple and insistentrepetition ofa 
message #o weighty, so clear, and so deeply urgent, 
that nothing except man's habitual deafness to 
Bropheey can explain or excuse the apathy with 
which they aro received. 

Of course, bad news ean always bo get aside, 
nd remedies can always be postponed. ‘The most 
dramatic conclusion of the present matter would 
be that in this caso also tho tidings should be 
regarded and the advice ignored. Tho elimax— 
‘a perfootly oortain and (historically) very interesting 
‘climax will thon follow ; but it iv doubtful whether 
our successors wil take full enjoyment nw dénou- 
ment which, however successful as a falflment 
of foreboding, will he to the onlookers and parti- 
ipators disastrousty costly. 

What is the value and significance of this Report, 
and why cance so urgent 1 The answer, 
think, may be put thus: We have. here no 
‘amateur suggestion for « London improvement ; 
hho mere guess at the nature and extent of the 
mischief to be dealt with; still lees have we tho 
irresponsible utterance of an untrained corporation. 
We havo instead a pronouncement of quite unusual 
authority and weight. 

Do wo Londoners at all realise that as w sequel 
to much private opinion which is, of course, e 
tradictory, and to the Royal Commission which 
i (quite unjustly) ineffectual, we have now got a 
department of a Government office dealing with 
the London problem in a systematic and energetic 
—if for the moment theoretic way 1 

‘Do we realise that, instead of listening to the 
utterances of lecturers and newspaper corresponi- 
dents oreven to Roynl Commissioners, we are now 
getting facts and advice from a body which has 
uthority and executive power 7 

‘That tho subject, which is architectural in the 
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highest sense, should be handled without acknow- 
ledged architectural advice I rogret. profoundly, 
hut Idoso with the conviction that the department, 
Which has already gone so far and so well, will 
before long assist England and London to rectify 
‘that omission, 

Obviously the luborions collection of facts upon 
which the arguments of this book are based. 
not been brought together without the labour of 
many men, but, though one must not look upon 
Government publieation as the work of an indi- 
vidual, it is easy to see that thore has been a 
guiding mind of exceptional strength, and we shall 
not be far wrong in identifying the ruling intelli- 
gence with thatof Sir Herbert Jekyll, whose namo 
18 subscribed to the Preface. 

Briefly his message to London is that London's 
traffic dificulty is increasing ; that although the 
improved means of locomotion introduced during 
the last ten years were in themselves 40 effective 
‘us for a time to outstrip tho ever-growing pressure, 
crisis is still upon us, and must be dealt with. An 
immense growth of Population in the outakirts, 
so fur from being relieved by an. actual dimination 
of population in the centre, indicates that for the 
purposes of daily entry to the working quarters 
Of tho town a larger number have to be conveyed 
‘over a greater distance, and all these facta relating 
to the now distribution of population are. set 
forward, not merely in general terms, but in well- 
attested and minuto statistics. 

‘We are thus brought at once to the consideration 
of the road improvements, whieh form the. gint 
of the compilor’s advice. ‘These proposals, both 
fas regards tho widening of existing ronda and the 
formation of new routes, are host studied on ort 
of the maps with which the Report is accompanied, 

‘Tho map entitled ‘ Plate 1.” is that to whioh I 
specially refor, Tt deals with a radial distance of 
twenty miles from St. Paul’s, and it aims, as ono 
would expect, at counterbalancing that’ defect 
from which London suffers in common with all 
Jarge towns—the existence between the main 
arterial ronda of wedge-shaped tracts, which might 
very properly be occupied both by relief roads 
tending towards the centre, and by one or more 
ireumferential ronds. 

Of the former type we observe such suggestions 
as the oft discussed Brentford Bypass (which is 
to run north of Brentford High Street); the pro- 
owed western avenue which, starting from Bia: 

n, is to join the Oxford road just beyond 
Uxbridge; a short branch route from the St. 
Albans road, which, if it had been made a few 
‘years ago, would have saved the’ beauty of Edg- 
‘ware, now miserably disfigured ; a new Cambridge 
road, spacing and relioving the crowded Edmonton 
thoroughfare ; the new Eastern Avenue, whieh 
ivesan alternative for the Colchester road hs far ax 
Romford ; a new route through Camberwell to 
ovisham; and, agin, another in the: Surbiton 
istrict. 
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All these roads taken in connection with intended 
widenings of existing main thoroughfares may be 
regarded as excellent and well-thought-out expedi- 
ents towards the relief of the traffic between outer 
‘and inner London. 

‘The next feature that attracts our attention—and 
it is w most interesting feature—is the proposal for 
circular or circumferential roads north and south of 
the ‘Thames, From Charing Cross as a centre and 
with a radius of soven and a half miles turn an are 
from Kew Bridge to Wanstead and that will give 
‘you within a little the course of Sir Herbert Jekyll's 
northern proposal Is moe ingeniously panned 
80 us to make us6 of w bit of existing road wi 

wsible and to intrude as little ax may be 

nd already under costly occupation, The 
tended southern aro is of rather shorter radius and. 
runs from Battersea to Woolwich via Lewisham, 

‘No suggestion is made of completing the circular 

idle by linking up from Kew to Battersea ot from 

foolwieh to Wanstead, but in view of the fact 
that & Thames tunnel isin course of construction at 
‘Woolwich it would seem at least dosirable to aim at 
such measures ax would make these new routes 
‘completely circumferential, 

he attgenpt to give anything lke n summary 
of the information and suggestions contained 
tho Report would fill a vory long review. It is 
‘enough to say hero in conclusion that its importance 
‘at the present juncture hinges not merely upon the 
urgency of the traffic trouble but also and almost 
‘equally on the fact that several of thy 
engaged in producing (whether und 

Planning Act or independently) schemes for the 
Jaying out of building estates and the formation of 
iow roads. In this connection it is of the utmost 
importance that the much-desired general scheme, 
which this Report so warmly and so wisely advo 
ates, should be formulated, adopted, and author. 
ised ; otherwise the present golden opportunity may 
be lost. 

Road improvements and road additions recom: 
mended here could quite easily be incorporated in 
such suburban land schemes as wre at present under 
contemplation, and in the case of plans ratified 
under the Act it will be perfectly easy for the Local 
Government Board to insist upon suc 
tion, If, however, no general plan i 
takes may now be made which will in their turt con- 
tribute additional loud to the costly burden which 
our unpardonable delay if upon the future. 

T venture to repeat once moro a small suggvstion 
which T made last year as to the valuable maps, 
In futureeditions the actual positions of the tond- 
side towns should bo made clearer. No one, for 
example, would gather from the method of nomen- 
elature adopted that the “Watling Street” road 

through Edgware and Elstree, and tho very 
Important road-town Hounslow is once again ot 

tirely omitted from some of the maps. 
Paut Warternovse (F.). 
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THE FUTURE OF LONDON. 


ONDON jis overwhelming in its claims and 
needs. Ax the greatest city the world has 
ever known, in its extent, population, 








and variety of interests, it has ‘outgrown all 
Droper design, from both an artistic and a prve- 
tical point of View. Viewed in its axtintic aspect 





it is certainly not the greutest or finest city, 
and yet it is possibly not too late for it to be- 
come xo, If about one hundred years ago the 
whole subject of London development. had. been 
taken in hand and some settled. scheme’ been 
adopted, many bad and ineffaccable blunders 
would have heen avoided. But new streets 
been Inid out, great and important buildings 
erected, and areas cleared in an arbitrary and inter- 
jectory fashion which ean never produce satis; 
factory results. It is incononivablo that there will 
not be, before very long, some executive body whieh 
shall be primarily and finally: responsible for the 
futuro of this great city. But, knowing the past 
records of most governing bodies, it is almost hope- 
Jess for ux to expect that adequate consideration 
Will ever he bestowed on the artiatic aspect of this 
future. And itis only by the maintenance of yreat 
ideals and a persistent endeavour to attain them 
that any real measure of snocess will bo wchioved, 
‘To attain this object it is suggested that a body of 
ould be collected and reinforced from. 
imulate public interest und effort 
for the elevation of London into a fine city, worthy 
to bo the capital of w great empire, Surely it is 
timo that all who aro interested in the future of this 
gwat city and ean do any servieo on its behalt 
should bestir themselves to rescue it from. the 
laisses-jaire condition which now. ts and which 
must have disastrous resulta? ‘Those with whom 
wwe have conferred on the subject seem as much 
‘ppalled at the task of ving Landon as they are ut 
tho fate which must bofall it, unless some wise und 
‘concerted uction be taken. “Things are happenin 

every day which make tho task a harder one, and 
very serious questions are now before us which call 
for wiso counsel and energetic action, Let us eall 
to mind a few of these. 

‘The new St. Paul's Bridge is surely a subject of 
debateable interest—whether we take it from the 
point of view of traffic or art. No one dare pre- 
tend that art must go before traffic of course, but 
Wwe live ween it very ably and convincingly stated 
that, from the point of view of traffic, the new St, 
Paul's Bridgo will bea great mistake, and that the 
traffic would be much more congested if poured out 
at the east end of St, Paul's than if it found its way 
right and left of the south transept. Some of us 
think that no great modern project has been a 
xreater mistake than the proposed St. Paul's 
Bridge or more likely seriously to injure the artistic 
aspect of London, 

hen we have tho question of lines of traffic 
















































THE FUTURE OF LONDON 


generally in London. No one doubts that they 
need serious consideration, and some suggest that 
great ring toad should be formed and some 
effort be made to provide better lines of inter- 
‘communication and to relieve congestion of trafic. 

Groat developments haye taken place at West- 
‘minster, and new Government Olfces, a Town Hall, 
an other public buildings are now going up all of 
which might have’ been productive of « ‘foo and 
well-ordered effect had the sites and frontages of 
projected buildings como under the consideration of 
a body of well-qualified experta, 

‘Trafalgar Square presents tho most splendid 
sibilities quite within the range of practical 
polities, and we know of a grent scheme for this 
Which would be forthcoming at onoe were there any 
chance of its being carefully considered by a com- 

tent hody. ‘Tho now entrance from the Mall 

brings the Trafalgar Squate improvement into the 
front rank of nocessary London developinents. 

‘The County Hall is creating a new and important 
‘centro on the south side of the Thames, and we con- 
sider it a blot on onr government and control of 
‘London that it is just dnmpod down at a corner of 
‘Westminster Bridge without any wise and sensible 

provision for the erwation of « fine environment. 














t has actually been suggested that a great Indian 
Muyeum should he ranged alongside itt 
‘The Memorial to King Edward i being projected 





for site on which we ean hardly: believe any large 
bulk of expert opinion inagreed and which siiggesta 
that it was chosen as a polioy of despair. 

A really fing achome of continuing the Thames 
Embankment westward from the Houses of Parlia- 
‘ment was nipped in the bud becanse it was a private 
enterprise, und it is doubtful whether anything 
really fine is evor likely to take its place, 

For long we have wondered why fine roadways 
from the Btrand and leet Strost, down, to the 
‘Thames Embankment could not have been created, 
A magnificent scheme for « roadway up from the 
Embankment to the Strand and opening out to the 
Taw Courta would once have been posible, 

That tho British Museum should long sin 
heen opened out by a roadway from its main en- 
tranco to Oxford Strect appears almost to go with- 
‘out saying and is surely not yet an impossible 
vision. 

‘When we take into wceount the things which havo 
been done and which can never be undone, the lack 
‘of foresight is truly appalling. — The lost chances of 
Liudgate Hill leading up to St. Paul's from Ladgate 
Gireuux are amongst the most lamentable of all. 
The spreading out of the great railway termini 
‘along the northern part of central London is a 
tiglity and irretrievable blunder which is now 
being partly repeated by the isolated uction of the 
underground tube constructions. 

No greater improvement for London could be 
imogined than the doing away, with Charing Cross 
tailway bridge and the creatioh of a fine terminal 
























145, 
station for the South Eastern Railway about 
Waterloo. Every year which yadda 


enormously to the difficulties of thisimprovement, 
‘The lack of a great southern embankment to the 
‘Thames is one of the most obvious and outstanding, 
failures of London in rising to the greatness of its 
opportunities, 
in 2 might continue ait lke the above almoxt 
indefinitely. ‘The outlook over the past us rogard 
Jost chances und even the future, or ns regards fine 
hilties, is so significant as to be almost over- 
Whelming. “Is there not then an urgent need for 
the creation of some permanent, and active expert 
advice which may at all times be on tho alert to 
promote the artistic development of the city! It 
Is not a question of the expenditure of millions of 
pounds to add to the burden of the over-taxed rate 
paver. Tt itu question of how the constant de- 
velopment of streets and great building enterprises 
tay be guided and controlled to the best rent, of 
bow expenditure whieh is inevitable may be Tad 
«0 most desirable way, and how contly and 
hy schemes may be prevented from realisa- 
Could not a London Society be formed 
to promote the greut objects we have in view and 
Trip to ny the foundationn for’ fine imperial 













1, Ravens Davison [Hon.dJe 





THE LATE HONORT: DAUMBT. 


AurHovGH not the sen.or, M, Daumet was better 
known than any other of our French correspondiny 
embers, owing to his frequent visita to England 
‘and the fact that he made a point of attending all 
the International Congresses here and in othor 
countries, being always accompanied by Madame 
Doumet, -M. Daumet was born in Paris in 1826 
und entered the Keole des Beaux-Arts in 1846, 
Passing nto tho Ga latin 1849, He masa pupil 
in the atelier of Blouet, the author of the publica- 
tion on the “ Baths of Caracalla” and of his suc- 
cessor, Gilbert, He carried off the Grand Prix do 
rrincipal “ envoi.”” was the 
Villa of Hadrian at ‘Tivoli, together with a con 
jectural restoration of the same. ‘The work was 
‘of go extended a nature that he persuaded some of 
his pupils, also Grand Prix men, to continuo the 
researches in lator M, Daumet. was clected 
i member of the Tostifate of Feunce in 1800, and 
‘was created Chevalier, Offcier, and Commander of 
the Legion of Honour in 1865, 1892, und 1900, re- 
spectively. He was also Commander of the Order 
of Alfonso XII. of Spain, Knight of the Order of 
Pius IX., Officer de Instruction Publique, and in 
1908 he was accorded the Royal Gold Medal of the 
Institute, to which he attached the greatest value. 

His principal works were the Palais des Faculté 
at Grenoble, the Palais de Justice, Paris, in con- 

ies 
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junction with M, Louis Duc, after whose death he 
designed and earried out the Cour de Cassation.” 
and the “ Cour d’Appel,” the Palais de Justice in 
Grenoble, and the restoration of the Roman 
‘Temple and of the Church of St. Pierre, both at 
Vienne in the south of France, One of his eurlient 
works was the buildings of the Etats Pontificaux 
for the Great Exhibition of 1867, In 1874he was 
attached with M. Heazey to an archaological 
Commission appointed to survey the ancient 
srahitestaro Of Magodonla, where ti discovered 
the remains of a palace wt Palutizzs, of which by 
made a conjectural restoration ; the results of 
expedition were published in 1876, and there is a 
copy, presented by M. Daumet, in our Library, 
Ono of the most important of M. Daumet’s comn- 
missions was. the rel of the Chiteau of 
Chantilly, which, with the exception of the Henti 
IL. wing, had heen entirely destroyed ut the time of 
the Revolution, This work was entrusted to him 
in 1876 by the Duc d’Aumale, and ittook six years 
to complete, In 1862 hentarted a private atel 
and no fewer than nine Grand 
students were trained by him, one of them bei 
the late Mr. MeKim to whom the Royal Gold Meda 
of tho Institnte was accorded in 1903. M. 
niet served on the numerous juries of the 
Boole des Beaux-Arts and on the Commission des 
‘Monuments Historiques; he was Hon. Architecte- 
‘on-Chof of the Department of the Seine, Hon. Tn- 
of tho Conseil d'Architecture de la Ville de 
member of the Société des Architectes 
diplémés par le Gouvernement and of the Société 
dos Artistes Frangais, andl was Past Prosident of the 
Société Contrale des Architectes Frangais, About 
seven years ago M. Daumet organised an Tnter- 


































_ national Committes for the protection of the pro- 


fessional interests of architects, chiefly in relation 
to copyright in utchitectural design ; of this com- 
mittee he was elected Chairman and he devoted his 
‘energy and perseverance to ita promotion, 

This Inst work was that of the completion of the 
restoration of the Palais de St. Germain, to which 
he devoted the last ten years of his life and of which 
there is « descriptive ‘necount, illustrated, in out 
Library. 

M. Daumet attonded the International Archi- 
tectural Congress in Rome last October, and sub- 
sequently with Madame Daumet renewed his uc- 
‘quaintance with Florence, Venice, and Turin. | He 
wrote me a letter on the 80th November in which 
he stated that the state of his health was normal, 
‘and that he was able to work on his drawings, his 
only trouble being a certain fatigue when wal 
three days later, however, ho was taken ill, and 
Ihe passed away ‘on the 12th of this month. M. 
Daumet married, carly in the sixties, the eldest 
daughter of M. Charles Questel, the architect of 
the Cathedral of Nimes and the Church of St. Paul 
in that town ; he also was the patron of the atelior 
{rom which many Grand Prix atdents vere sent 
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in fact, when I entered the atelier in 
1858 there were five students, each of whom 
‘eventually carried off that prize. It would seem 
that he caught a chill when attending « jury 
sppointed to select, the beat designs in a competi- 
tion for the buildings projected for the Heol 
Militaire in the Champ de Mars, and from this 
he never recovered. M. Daumet was buried in 
the cemetery of Montparnasse on Friday, 15th 
December, a previous service having been held in 
the Chueh of St, Sulpice. 

R. Pans Seuens, FSA. [Fe]. 











DAUMET. A Pensoxan Nore. 


Honoré Daumet is dead! By reason of his 

years, exceeding by five the Psalmist’s fourscore, 

death can hardly be called unexpocted, but i 
I be felt us something of a shock by those who 
‘mot him during the recent meetings of the I 
national Congross at Rome, where his assid 
vigour amazed his younger colleagues. "Il ext do 
Dronae,” said one of his friends, ‘The metnbers of 
the Comité Permanent, especially will mourn the 
Joss of the venerable though alert figure, who for 
‘many years presided over their meetings 
dignity_and unvarying courtesy, 

He was greatly beloved by his brother artists, 
Not the least onviable of the advantages of his 
Fronch atelier system is the tender reverence with 
which auch masters as Daumet and Pascal are re- 
unded by the mon of a younger generation, even 
when these are of equal or, it maybe, of superio 
position and attainments, The effect of the eon: 
Ainuows tradition of art and training ia to keep the 
elder mon in close touch and aympathy with the 
younger ; and to preserve throughout their lives 

intimacy, which with us exists only in rave 
tual cases. Emulation in France is keen 
enough as between men of like aye, but that hard 
‘and jealous competition between young and old 
‘which tends to keep them apart is almost unknown, 
_ Th seent of my “ Maryland,” as T write, brings 
ndly memories of the old artist at his desk, work: 
‘on n delicate and beautiful small-scale drawing 
of w great stairway at Nice, for the late Kin 
Leopold, which might have tried even youthful 
sight. * His eye was not dim, nor his natural foros 
abated,’ 

Daumet, Pierre- Jérdme- Honoré, Membre de 
VInstitut, Grand Prix de Rome, Gold Medallist of 
the Royal Institute of British ‘Architects, a very 
pertst type ofthe French gentleman, was born in 
Paris in 1826, and has now gone to his rest, full of 
years and full of honours. R.LP. Fiant novissima 
ines horum similia, 




























ous W. Siteson [F.]. 
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9 Connorr Stasar, Loxooy, 


CHRONICLE, 
‘The Newer Responsibilities of Architects, 

Of the four Papers on ‘The Newer Responsi- 
hilities of Architects” arranged-by the Practice 
Standing Committee and announced for reading 
at the General Meeting last Monday, it was found 
desirable, having regard to the time at the disposal 
of the Meeting and to the fact that one of the 
Papora dealt with a case which isto be the nubject 
of further litigation, to read only the two pre 
respectively by Messrs, W. Henry White [F.] and 
Edward Greenop {A These wil be publae in 
tho next number of the Jourxat, together with the 
important speeches delivered on. the occasion by 
Messrs. ALM. Bri G. RB. Blanco White, 
Barristers-at-lay, On the motion of the President, 
further discussion was adjourned toa date hereafter 
to be fixed, when the Papers by Messrs. A, Saxon 
Snell [F.] and Wm. Woodward [F.) will be read. 
It is intended that the discussion at the adjourned 
Meeting should cover the grotind of the whole 
four Papers. 


Architects of the Office of Works. 

The following questions and replies were printed 

in tho Parliamentary Papers of the 15th inst. -— 
Mr. Nool Buxton: To ask the honourable 
Member for Southampton, as representing the 
First Commissioner of Works, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a recent Address delivered 
by Mr. Leonard Stokes, the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, in which he has ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with the work done by 
the architectural staff of His Majesty's Office of 
Works ; whethor he will state the classes and the 
total number of wrhitects employed in his depart 
‘and what number of them are Fellows, 
tes, or Licentintes of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects, 

_ Mr. Dudloy Ward: The answer to the first part 
in in the affirmative, 
‘There are two principal architects employed, 
both of whom are Fellows of the Institute. In the 
next class, architects and surveyors, there are ten 
employed, of whom six are Associates and one a 






































Licentiate of the Institute. ‘The next class con- 
sists of nineteen assistant architects and surveyors, 
of whom five are Associates of the Institute. 
There are twenty-seven assistant architects and 
surveyors of the second class, of whom thirteen wre 
Associates of the Institute, 

Since 1907, twenty-threarchitects and surveyors 
have been appointed, of whom thirteen are Asso- 
ites of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Noel Buxton: To ask the honourable 
member for Southampton, as representing the 
First Commissioner of Works, whether his atten- 
tion has heen drawn to the Address delivered by 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, on the 6th Novem- 
ber; whether he will state the percent i 
the cost of the architectural staff of His Majes 
Office of Works for salaries alone forms 
whole outlay ; whether he will state what buildings 
have been entrusted to independent architects, not 
in the Office of Works, during the last si 

and whether, in the interests of economy, 
wrepared to consider the desirability of 
abolishing the architectural stafl of the Office of 
Works and entrusting the work to independent 
architects. 

Mr. Dudley Ward= The reply to’ the first para: 
graph is in the affirmative. 

In reply to the second paragraph, the peroentaye 
which the cost of the architectural staff of Hix 
Majesty's Office of Works for salaries alone forms 
of the whole outlay ix 3°34, and not 6} per cent., 
on stated, 
































( 
Block TH; (4) New Admiralty, Block IV. 
(5) Vietoria and Albert Museum Extension 
(6) Royal College of Science, Imperial Institute 
Road ; (7) British Museum Extension. 

In reply to the last paragraph the answer 
the negative, although the First Commissioner will 
be prepared to consider any exceptional conditions 
which might render it desirable in the future, us in 








the past, to entrust certain specific works to arehi- 
tects outside has department 


OfSce of Works Architectural Assistants, 
Mr. Dudley Ward, in the House of Commons last 
week, informed Mr. Snowden that before any steps 
were taken to place any of the class termed archi- 
fectural assistants ssgaged with the Office of 
Works on ot satablinhed ist, the desire of all whe 
Were 20 eligible would be ascertained. 20 that 
of the class should have an o ity if they 50, 
desired of being placed upon the established list. 
He also stated that the Treasury did not regard the 
technical certificate of the Board of Works Com- 
missioners granted to each member of the architeo- 
‘taral assistants as being equivalent to the certificate 
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granted by the Civil Service Commissioners to the 
hiss enguged upon similar work and termed 
fusintant architects, It was not intended to ca 


thesame privileges of establishment, equivalent p 
superannuation, and regular annual increment. 





Gift to the University of London, 

At the meeting of the Senate of London Univer: 
sity on the 18th inst., the Principal announced 
that he had received from the Chancellor (Lord 
Rosebery) a letter written to him by a gentleman, 
‘who desired for the present to remain anonymous, 
Offering to erect at University College " the build 
ings for (o) the combined Schoo of -Architesture 
{resulting from the amalgamation of the schools 
AL present separately conducted at University 
College and King’s College}, together with the 
following—so far as a sum of £90,000 will sufice— 
vit: (@) Studios for the teaching of seuptare and 
the rearrangement of the School of Fine Art, and 
(6) the Department of Applied Statistics, including 
the Laboratory of Eugenics.” A resolution was 
ppaased expressing the Senate's cordial appreciation 
‘of this munificent offer, and the snatter was referred 
to the Academic Council, to the University Collous 
Committee, and to the Finance Committee for their 
consideration and report, The name of the donor 
of the sum of £90,000 must, for the present, remain 
unknown, but it may be stated that itis a person 
with a keon interest in architecture who desires 
To see the completion of one of the most beautiful 














buildings in London.” ‘The now buildings are to 
hw ereted atthe north-went ofthe proven building. 
‘The Senate of the University will, itis expected, 





be in a position to proceed with the work us soon 
tas the two committees have formally dealt with 
the subject. ‘The now buildings will be in keeping 
with the existing main block, and will occupy 1 
rite slightly recessed from, but on the frontage of, 
Gower Street. With the now chemical laboratories, 
which are to be built on the north side of the 
University College property, the promises will form 
‘a very important and extensive block. 














New Scheme of Art Education. 
With the approval of the Standing Committec 
of Advice for fifscationin Arh the ‘Board of Educa- 
tion have drawn up a scheme for the revision of the 
existing arrangements for examinations in art und 
for the issue of teaching certificates for teachers of 
art, to come into force in 1913. It is hoped that 
detailed syllabuses, togother with full regulations, 
willie ready foriseue at un carly date in the coming 
wt. Under the new scheme (which is described in 
jrculat 786) it will bo possible for u teaching certi- 
ficate to be obtained after a course of studies in art, 
covering some five or six yeara and terminating at 
the age of 21 or later, according to the time actually 
devoted to the course and the age at which the 
ceanididate left a secondary school or other place of 
general education. Tn recommending the adoption 
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of the scheme, the Standing Committee pointed out 
that it does not preclude the desirability of a more 

vdvanced course (analogous to what is known as 
* post-graduate ” course in University work) at the 
‘Royal Collegeof Art or elsewhere for candidates for 
headmasterships and the higher positions on the 
teaching stafis of schools of art. The Board con- 
sidor that such a course might in many eases be 
taken with advantage, and are further of opinion 
that those in whose hands the appointment. of 
teachers rests will tend more and more to require, 
in addition to such qualifications as can be tested 
by examination, some evidence of the actual and 
successful practice of some branch of fine or applied 
art. 









‘Town Expansion and Open Spaces. 
In an article under tho above heading in The 
Times of the 14th ins, it is pointed out that by: 
‘what may at first sight seom a curiously paradoxical 
I the provision af open space in Cental London 
tonds to make the need for them acuter on the 
outer fringe. Some of the most crowded London 
‘areas, as well as some of the most central and con- 
Yenient, have been turned in recent years into some 
of the emptiost ; and the Londoner who returned 
to-day from a twenty years’ sojourn ubroad would 
probably be a greatly truck by the denudation of 
‘considerable alice of Bloomabury, overlooked by 
the now wing of the British Musou now nearing 
‘completion, as by the substitution of « railway tor= 
minus und its approaches for moat of the once 
notorious slum area of Lisson Grove, or tho trana- 
formation of the squalid alleys of Clute Market into 
«region embellished with spacious highways and a 
new operhouse Bat the displaced population 
tnust dnd'n home somewhere, and tho daturbunce 
caused by its migration is felt far beyond the dis- 
tricts immediately affooted. ‘Tho outward wave 
from Centmil London meets the inwash of the 
steady tide from the country, and. the united 
tributes itself over a network of loosely. 

bs whioh are rapidly extending to a dit- 
tanco of thirty or forty anes from Charing Cros. 
Nias ugooto mater to preserve the bet of the 
existing opon spaces in what ate still generally 
rogarded as the outer suburbs, or even the open 
‘country, a4 to provide new ones in. the densest 
juatters of Kant and South London. Fortunately, 
the necessity is being realised, though not suffi- 
ciontly ra all quarters to keep. pace with 





























ipidly. 
the advance of building. The Timer article em- 
Biases the ned of ears and foresight to retain as 
far as possible the best natural features in the 
country for the refreshment of coming genorations. 
Careful preservation of such features is the root 
principle of the most intelligent schemes of town- 
planning ; and every new suburb ought to be laid 
Out 80 85 to make the most of such attractive 
objects as old trees, or distant views, or olear pools 
and streams, While the scope of garden cities and 
town-planning schemes isnot small, the whole face 
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of the: in the ne of . 
Jag snats ol. pater shel be siege 
from merely wanton defacement, and made avail- 
able as far and as long aa possible for public recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. Obviously no one - 
fever authoritative, ean control so wide a 
the realisation of this ideal of civic development 
tmust depend upon, the enlightened sense of the 
‘whole community. ‘Though the widest opportunity 
Ties naturally with those who own land, or are able 
to buy it and dedicate it to the use of the public, 
the poorest as well as the richest can exercise a 
‘powerful influence upon the utilisation of any tract 
‘of country to the widest public advantage. The 
readings of landowners to grant publi ace 19 
their land depends toa very great extent on the wa 

in which the public behave when admitted ; and 
the best provocative of generosity isa proved capa 
city for intelligent and orderly appreciation, such 
‘as is conspicuous in the attitude of the populace 
towards the London parks. 


‘The Aldwych Site: ‘Australian 
TGovertnt Otis 

‘The House of Representatives, and subsequentl 
tha Beogn ofthe Resting Cobanoueaih ae 
approved the decision of the Federal Government 
to purchase the freehold of the eastern portion of 
the Strand-Aldwych site. Tt is to erect 
‘upon the site building for theofficial headquarters 
‘of the Commonvealth, and probably also of some of 
the Australian States’ and possibly New Zealand. 
‘The cost of the building is estimated at £223,000, 
‘and the amount to be paid to the London County: 
Council for the freehold site js £364,000. 

‘Sir George Reid, the High Commissioner for 
Australia, states that the Commonwealth Govern- 
mont propose to give the Australian States the 
portunity, i they ahould dee it of Baving the 
‘llcea of their Agente Geol upon the Strand- 
Aldwych site. ‘The State of Victoria has already 
built ofices on the south-western portion of the 
land; the building which is about to be erected 
will occupy the remainder of the site, and have» 
frontage to the Steand, Aldwych, and Melbourne 
Place of 624 feet, ‘There willbe eight stories, inelud- 
ing the fasetnent and the ground floor; and there 

bbe three main entrances inthe thoroughfares 

mentioned. — At the eastern corner of the building, 

‘opposite the Gladstone statue, there will be another 

rane, leading into the exhibition ball The ex 
Iding 














terior of the will be Renaissance in 
character, and will be faced with Portland stone. 
‘Along the Strand and the Aldwych frontages there 
will be balconies and colonnades. ‘The dome upon 
the present Viotoria building will be reprodu 
lupo the eastern portion of the new ( 
ere is a bronze figure of Progress, by Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy, A-R.A., upon the existing dome, ond 
probably a similar igure willbe placed upon 
new dome. The exhibition hall, to which the 
‘eastern entrance will give access, is to occupy nearly 





the whole of the ground-floor level. It will be lighted 
putty y two ages domes in the mide of the 

lock. ‘This hall will have an area of 12,300 square 
feet, and the floor and columns will be of Australian 
maarble, ‘The hall will be usd fr the parpoe of 
displaying the natural products of the various 
‘Australian States. The building wil also contain, 

nan upper floor, a lecture hall, perpen sat 
library, 3,500 squarefeet inextent. ‘The remainder 
of the building will be occupied by the offices of the 
High Commissioner for Australia and of the various 
Australian Agents-General, and by business firms 
interested inthe Australian trade. “Mr. A. Burr[#-] 
is the architect. 


Victoria and Albert Museum : Recent Acquisitions. 

‘The following are among the more important 
‘examples of old English furniture which have been 
recently acquired by the Vietoria and Albert 
Museum 

‘To the collection of English Gothic woodwork 
has been added « portion of a rood screen of oak, 
still bearing traces ofits original colour. It dates 
from the late 14th or early 15th century, and the 
western front of the screen, of which this 














‘The examples of Tudor furnitare in Room’ 6 
have been incressed by the acquisition of four 
iy earved bed-posts af the tine of Henry VILL 
and thove of the Elizabethan period in Room 
bby a weiting desk elaborately’ inlaid. with archi 
tectural designs of the type commonly knows ax 

‘Nonesuch ” from their fesemblance to the facade 
of the palace of that name built by Henry VIII. 

‘The additions to the walnut furniture of the 17th 
century comprise a Cromwellian armchair, several 
Charles I. chairs, including one very. elaborate 
Sp ey nd a chair of rare form intended for the 
tse of «child (Room 54), 

‘Several important examples have been added 
to the collection of marquetry furniture of the time 
of William and Mary in Room 55. Amongat these 
ia chest of drawer, with cabin above, dated 

To about 1700 may be attributed = recently 
acquired complete upholstered bedstead with cur- 
taina and canopy, from Welford-on-Avon, and a 
corner eupboar ox bit ol carved pi bea 
the arms of Hicks, lately removed from an ol 
hhouse in Bristol. The latter of these two objects 
is to be seen in Room 56 ; the former is being pre- 

for exhibition. 

‘To the collection of 18th century clocks in 
Bematlather™ eels ie daegreenBoglch 
grandfather green Englis 
lacquer, both bought in Spain, one of which was 
Dens tie ieee by Bevis cat state 
Lancashire make, sven by Me Emile 8 ond: 

le 3 
Sed Omecrses temakpepenicnteveed, 
‘The rare furniture of the early Georgian period, 
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previously almost unrepresented in the Museum, 
1s now illustrated by a choice carved and gilt 
mirror, the gift of Sir Edward Stern, ‘This mirror 
closely follows the style of the well-known archi- 
tect and designer William Kent, and was probe- 
bly designed by him for Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
Itis exhibited in Room 56. 

|. ‘The chiof addition to the furniture in the Chippen- 
dale manner consists of an historical chair, bel 
the President's Chair of Lyon's Inn, one of the ol 
Inns of Chancery, the buildings of which dated 
from the early part of the 18th century and were 
destroyed in 1862, ‘This important example of 
mid-18th century woodwork will shortly. be placed 
on exhibition. 





THE AUTUMN EXAMINATIONS, 
Preliminary. 

‘The Preliminary Bxaminution, qualifying for 
rogistration as Probationer R.I-B.A., won heli in 
Landon and the provincial centres'mentioned 
below on the 20th and 21st November, ‘The 
Board of Architectural Education, reporting the 
renults to the Council, state that,"of the 95 cundi- 
dimitted, 87 were exempted from sitting, 

remaining 58 were examined, with the 
following resulta >— 








rn ‘Tota exainne ama — Megat 
London. : 40 4 19 
Beatol 7 0 1 
ode 2 D8 2 1 
Manchester >) 0 6 1 
Noweutle > 1 2 c 
cs a rT) 


‘The passed candidates, with those exempted, 
making a total all together of 79, have boon 
rogistored as Probationers, and are as follows :— 
nley Chasers 24 
Square, Padiingto 
6 Whi 


it fruargate, Hull. 
‘ATIRIN-BERRY 











‘Heory Gordon; 8° Oli Broad 





Alfred; 10 Canewilon Road, West 


‘liffon-Sea, 

BARLOW: Salith 
Stockport, Cheshire, 

BISIKER: Arthur Milton; 00 Crouch Hall Road, 
‘Crouch End, Ne 





‘Holly House,” 103 Engeley Road, 


SW. 
BRADSHAW : George; Moss View, Chain Bar, Fails. 


‘worth, Manchester. 

BRADSHAW : Harold Chatton; 90 Heathfisld Road, 

Wavertve, Liverpos 

BRINKWORTH : Edwin Aubrey ; Stowell Farm, Core 
‘hams, Wiltahine. 

BROOKS ; Christopher John; 1 Beesborogh Gar 
lena, SW. 

BRUETON : Bertrand Froderick; North Petherton, 
Bridgwater, Somerset, 

BURGORD : James; Woodlands, Gresham's School, 
Halt, Norfolk, 
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CALDWELL: Wilfrid; * Ehusdale,” Penzance, 
CAMERON ‘Allan Georgy; Heath Mount, South Side 

‘ond, Inveroess, N. 
CARRERAS : Louis Brest; 48 Wellington Road, St. 

John's Wood, N-W. 
COOPER: Cavilet Mil 
get's Park, NW. 
Samen' Gough; 62 Gowan Road, Willesden 


117 Upper Woodlands Road, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, is 


37 SL Mark's Crescent, 









Road, 
CURTIS; Horbert Lewin; 2 Anson Road, ‘Tofnell 


Patk, Ne 
DANGERFIELD «Paul; “Westeott,” 
‘St, Albans. 





Rattlofetd 






ingham, 








EARN ; John Laurence; Rose Cottage, Windermery 
FORBES: William Alexander Stantope; Higher 

Fougan, Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall, 
nbetley George; The Globe, Tucktaat- 





FOSTER: Ki 
igh, Sout 
PRAME': Robort; 


aryville, Larkball, Scotland, 
GOSSLING; Hugh Foley; Annandale,’ 19 Birdhurst 
Road, South Croydon. 


GRAY; Androw; 64 Duncombe Road, Hertford. 

GUTTERIDG! urd Howard; 44 Bernard Street, 
asell Square, WC. 

HARRIS; Wilfred Henry; 38 Sydney Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. 

HARRISON + Harry St, John; 102 Holly Avenue, 
‘mond, Neweaatle-on-Tyne, 

HITCH: Jolin Oliver Brook; 00 Harleyford Road, 
‘Vauxhall, 8.W: 

HUNT Reginald; “The Homestead,” Sonningwel 


KSON' Ttbert Dunnett; 16 Fairview re: 
1 
PREYS: Harold Marton 1 High Stet, Maldon, 


aes. 

TEYNES: Hoshort Jet 140 Winton Groen Road, Bir 
‘ingham, 

JOHNSON: Campbell MacAlpine Cameron; Monteith, 
‘Stroud Green, Gloacester 

JOUNEON Hin, Aeon; fo J. IL, Woohoo, 
Fag: Singleton Ledge, Heaton Moot, Manchester 

xc, ilan’ Donald; *Glen Cal Upminatr, 

LANGDELL; George Arthur; 179 Vauxhall Bridge 
Tol 2 


8. 

MACHEAN : Tan B.3 7 Leopold Roa, Ealing, Com- 
moon, W. 

MACPHERSON : Tush; 04 Rattefild Road, Lang- 
































MARNER: George Lionel Stuart; Architects! Dept, 
Sears Sit de Dt 
MARTYA Alwyn Lawer; Brynhytryd, 





anita ne ty Comm 
Revidge, Wlackburn: BES oe 

MILNES: ‘Frank; 79 Hillhouse Lane, Huddersfield, 

MOERDIJK: Gerard; 10 Watford Villas, Batterson 
Park, 8.W. = 
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MOSLEY: Arthur Roy; v/o Messrs. Spurrell & Mur- 
Fay, 24 Gildridge Road, Eastbourne. 
ona Taniail; 69 Parliament Hill, Hampstead, 


Patt Arthur James; 12 Lady Margaret, Road, 
Path: Henry, June; 181 South Ealing Road, Ealing, 
RITE; Robert William ; 13 Eu Grovo Road, Ealing, 


Ww. 

POWELL: Frank Howard Newman; Sea Lodge, 

‘West Hill Road, Bournemouth, 

PYEs James Frederick; Lindam House, Hainton 
“Avenue, Grimsby. 

REMEDIOS : Ricardo Maria don: 26 Portadown Road, 
Maida Vale, W. 

RIX: ‘Alec Douald; Norwich High School for Boys, 
St. Giles’ Gates, Norwich. 

RORINSON : John Joweph; 39 Monipelivr Road, 
Kentiah ‘Town, N.W. 

ROGERS: John Raymond; c/o Messrs. Quick & Lae, 
11 Waterloo Place, Leamington Spa, 

ROUTLEY: Leonard Jamen; 17 Cleveland Strwet, 
‘Taunton. 

RUDMAN: Walter; 21 New Road, Chippenham, 


Wilts. 
BHACKLETON » Frederick Harry; 93 Cobden Street, 





Tutor, Bodtordah 

SHIBLEY : “Albert Reginald; 6 Minn Roud, Merton 
Park, Surrey. 

SMITH # Charles Harold Norman; 2 Cromer College, 


Norfolk. 

SPURWAY : George Vyvyan; Furd Bridge, Milverton, 
Somerset 

STANLEY: Lanlio Stuart; “Kylemore," Chesterton 
Roni, Cambridge. 

TANNER: Edgar Allan Davey; 18 Hestereombe 
Aveno, Monster Road, Fulhan, 8.W. 

THOMAS :' David Roooes Bryncaitel, Llangadock, 
South Wales. 

THOMAS: Hay Morgans $0 Holla Row, Maid 


£19 Salisbury Road, Wim: 
We 
Honry Bartholonw ; 156 Desinarke Hill, 





Vledon, 
TUNNARD 


RE. 
WAGER: Frank; Axton Cros, Birminghatn, 






WALKER: Stowart Edgarj c/o Messrs. Walsh atid 


Nicholas, 10 Harrison Road, Halifax, 
WILLIAMS; Llewellyn Edwin; Ingewn 


Stockwell, SW. 
WILLIAMS! Perey James; 
Intermediate, 


‘The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
texintration as Student R.LB.A., was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
‘on the 20th, 21st, 23rd,and 24th November, ‘The 
Board of Architectural Education report to the 
Council that 100 candidates were admitted and 
examined, with the following results :-— 





"Carne," Carmarthen. 


ete ‘Tota exmmlned — aan Senet 
Yomdon 4 80. 6 a 
Britol 2D Dg 5 i] 
= ae ee 2 a 
Manchentor | 23, 14 0 
Newcastle | 2 5 3 2 
100 » 0 


a ee a 
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‘The successful candidates, who have been 

reseed ss talents re a follows, hee aan 
igen in onder of mtit-anpluced by 
Examiners f 


BENNETT Thomas Ponberley (P. 1010); 4 Cum. 
bridge Avenue, Kilburn, N.W. 
‘THOMAS William Norman (P, 1900]; 296 Nantwich 


w Toadh C 
NEWTON : Wiliam Godfeey [?, 1000); 40 Ladbroke 
oR Prac 05) a4 
 Hrancis (2. 1906]; 44 Torrington Square, W.C. 
HOFER: Max Richard Ur -two}s St Catborings 
Tati, Hantooe, Middleses: 
ROBERSON  Maoning Duin 7 1010); 96 Botord 
MACKENZIEY ‘Kenneth Heaumont. (1008) 
Harry Reilern, Ea. 6 Bed (ord Tow, WG. 
DUBINS: Louis Gabriel Alfred [P1010], 35 High 
‘Street, Eecleston Squire, SW. 
WOODROWFEs Nonan Frodoric (0, 1900]; Chesney 
Wold, Purley Downs, Surrey. 
ROWNTREE Cain [2 100); 1 Hanmersmith Yer 
TAIT Lonued Marry [P, 100]; 44 Rylett Crescent, 


Ravenscourt Parke W. 
RODS: dard Hac Myotague (P10); 11 Green. 
TP. 1006]; 86 Upper High 








ojo 











Hill Road, Helesden, 
HINTON + John Gurfield 
Streot, Winchester, 
WALTER: Robert Albert (2. 1904]; 46 Cavendish 

Read, Harringay, N, 
RLGAR fenty 


‘tone. 
PRISCOTT : Horria Stephens (P. 1900]; 42 Hill Park 
Crovcent, Ply: 
MOERDIIK's Gerard {P, 1911); 10 Watford Villas, 
Battersea Park, SW. 

TAYLOR : Howland Vietor (P1908); 28 Curzon Rond, 

athpork. 

WILDIAMSON « Fred [¢. 1910]; “Lynton Hous, 

Rushford Avenue, Levenabulme, Manchester, 

GOLD : Hugh Andrew [7.1908]; Cosford, Tho A. 
Beckenhan, Kent, 

HARLAND : Norman Grogory (0, 1900]; 85 Mound. 
fivid ond, Stanford Hill, 

HULL: Claude Edgar (2. 1007}; 85 Collegiate Croncent, 
Shetield. 

CHRADLE: John Oscar (P, 1911]; 11 Campion Mowas 
‘ond, Kensington, W. 

HART: Kedmand John [/, 1910}; 9 Hank Strect, Sat 
ford, Manchester. 

PIDSLEY : Wilfrid Gould [P, 1910); Sand Rock House, 
Pinhoo, Devon 

RUDHALL : Percy Willian Grahaan [2, 1902]; 28 Bol: 
ize Park Gardens, NoW. 

HEM: Gordon (2. 1008); Fenn Tas, 16 Manchester 
Rou, Heaton Chapel, noar Stockport, 

ROBERTSON: Godfrey Alan Keith (P. 1907}; Ard: 

Hughonden Avenue, Belfoat, 

‘halen Janes Kilgour (P. 1907]; #0 Brighton 

Grove, Newaatinan tye 

DOTHWELL : Balwin Forbes [P. 1008); 211 Romford 

Frank Arthur [P. 1909]; 81 Dooglas 
Road, Nottingham. 

CLARK: Sidney {P, 1008); 3 Howard Place, Carlisle 

EDWARDS: Arthur Trystan [P. 1908]; 65 Huskiagon 
Street. 

GARRETT : Sidney Colston (P 
Road, Brighton, Sussex. 








44 Watkin Road, Folke: 
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GRICE : Willan Stanley [P. 1011}; Chapel House, 

Mattock Lane, Ealing, W. 

Hamwvoop ‘Arnold William [P1905]; 17 Pall Mall 

JACKSON : Bucrough de Carle [P. 1907]; Chelston, 
Overteay Avene Bebe 











‘Road, 
MELEAN + George (P. 1000); Rank Pac, Portmadec, 


MOUNTFORD : Edward Wallis [P. 1907]; The Hill, 
Guildown, Guildford. 

NICHOLS: Charlee Ewin (P. tae]; Rectory Farm, 
Eckington, Shot 

NORRIS Fest ower (P 107]; Rimmer, Clayton, 
‘Avenue, Didsbury. 

PALMER: James [P, 1907]; 190 Balle Pond Road, 
inlington, N- 

PARKIN = William Gocdon [P, 1911]; 90 Carlingford 
‘Road, Hoapatend, N.W. 

RILEY ‘Richard flolden (2, 1905}; “The Sy: 

." Lower Darwen, near Darwen. 

sucock : old (F190): 20 Green Park Bath. 

SMITH : ‘Thomas Harold (P19); 108 Davenport 
Street, Bolton, Lanes 

SUNTER: Michiel Calert 0 804), Klenle,” 

bra ccathie penne omen ge 

TONE: Aubrey Alfred Gifford [P. 3000); 228 
moth Gro, Coon My Manchester 

WERT Archibald John [P! 100; 320 Mirkin Avenue, 

ottingham. 
WHITE: Peccy Gordon [P. 100d]; Caerlayersek, 

















Bickley Road, Bickley, Kent, 

WIGGINE Sock Maney 38014 4 Teen, Phe 

WILLIAMS: John Gerrard [P. 1900); 103 Clifton 
Hill, St, John's Wood, N.W. 

WILLIAMS “William Jobin Vaughan [P, 2000}; Brooke 
field House, Llanmanlet, Swansea, 

WILSDON : Perey Thomas [P_ 1907]; 0 Fanholme 


NDE Arti Mapall [Pim 254 Waterloo 
w ine 
eet Oldham, Lane. 


WOODHOUSE’ Besse William (P. 105}; 15 Chats 
Carlisle. 


‘worth Square, 
YETTS : Lawrence Muskett, B.A. [P_ 1911}; 45 Fine 
‘ary Pavement, F.C. 


‘The following table shows the number of failures 
in gach eubject ol the Intermediate Rxarsaation -— 


Clamic Architecture 2. 18 
Mediaval Architecture ° 





‘The following candidates, having produced, in 
accontance with the regulations, satistactory 
wvidence of previous training, were exempted from 
sitting for the Intermediate Examination, and 
have been registered as Students R.I.B.A—viz, 
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‘BARBY Frac Reson, jun. 106]; Icheath 
Kew Heady Rickncod Surly (Arctiecturn Aus 
CAMKENAS' Tania Brot (21005); 48 Wellington 
38 (Divison of Are 
P, 10071; * Corum," Sande 
Be wrx ‘iverpol Ua 

© Parliament Hl, Hay 

of Architecture, University 

award (Poo; 1 Hanover Terrace, 
Ladrote Squares We {rehire School 
TULLAMS 3 Tngratm House, Stock- 
rel SAF (Divison of Arete, Ring College. 


‘Final and Special. 

‘The Final and Special Examinations qualifyis 
tor candidature as Avwociate R.LB-A. were held it 
London from the 30th November to the 8th Decem- 
ber. The Board of Architectural Education rey 
to the Council that of the 99 candidates admitted 
tnd examined, 56 passed and the remaining 43 
were relegated to their studies, The 
candidates, who, st to Clause 8 of the | 
have become qi for candidature, are Hy 
follow, the * firey to a name indicating that 
the mintidater wat for the Special eerste 
which is designed for architects in prac 
chief assistants exempted by the Council from. “he 
Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations and 
from submitting Testimonies of Study: 
ARCHER: Herbert Hambley (8, 1910]; he Cottage, 

Winds? 
BAREFOOT: Herbert Jobe Heat 18. 1000); 18 Wer- 


ford Road, Wandsworth 
RARGMAN' Robert Predeeit [8.190]; 





wi 











+3 











8 South 
*RAXTEHL: Tomes Aleander Manon (5 

3 lexander Manson (Sper 

hus Pace, Hlinburgh. Cel 
BENNEET: | Thorld (TRF); 98 Darley Row, 
we bert Sexton (6. 108); 75 Burnt Ash 
paittas “inst Williaw (8. 1910); 146 St, James’ 
wean Chari Spell; Foret Hi, Roan. 
onal 





Fs wee ay rel 
ant an ee 
eR Eee ir 

hod pl Lt ss" Sunny 

onda TET rn 


Read, Hove, Bri 
*OULLEN : David ‘inaee 15pei it 
[Specioll; 47 Kadith Rowd, 


DOVASTONT Sah (8. 1005}; 14 Madeley Road, 


Downes Fravk [s. ‘Trevone,. Grove 
De toe Bt Tore 0 
Geral Morton. 100]; 1 and'2 Backlenbury, 
puna : jatar Michael (8, 1008); Tevertck 
EDWARDS Sidney James (8 
. 7 Jane 8 110}; 3 Powis Square, 


GROUND: John Kingston (5, 
es aa (S, 07): 13 Hart Strest, 
HEALING : John Barto (8.1906); 
as {S: 1908}; 11 Abingdon Rend, 
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HEPWORTH: Philip Dalton (6 1010; % Cairdown,” 
Holford Road, Haospetend 

JOHNSTON Drie (18015 50 Windermere Bond, 

RNEWSTULI, Sour, Jb (Spc; Bracket, 

“KNEWS' m (Spe 

fetes 

*LARSEN: Arthte Wilhsta [Special Colonel}; "Carle 
ion,” Hartington Road, Grove Park, W 

LAY? Cecil Howard (8. 1900]; 30 Willoughby Toad, 
Hatnpetead, SW 

LENTON' Frederick James (5. 1900}; 18 High Street, 
Stanifork. 


LING : Richard Bertram [S. 1905]; 119 West Side, Clap- 
ham Common, 8.W. 

SLOVELL : Richard Goulburn [Speciat}: 
HS ‘Avenue, Eastbourne, Suseax. 

MARTIN - Henry Ray (8. 1008]; 197 Burot Ash Row, 


MEURTEWAM ; David. Lang fg. 30 
Wordstock Avenue; Golder 


ran 


eg vila wnt}; Bi 


(ovon-Thames, 
NICHOLSON Frederick Wile (8. 195}; 30 Pree 
ton Grove, Anfield, Liverpool 

*NTOOL: Robert ‘Dewar {Special]; P.O. Bos 197, Cal 


onpisit Wolaud fs 
OWEN s Geatroy 
SOXLEY Wille 
tine, Town 

PAGE: Es doh (8 1998); Dinka H Hadley Grove, Barnet, 
PULLS ght Tol (8 91; Late, Hae 
notixt HENSON Tiaold Oram Fetor (8. 1010}: 18 
ssi he “are Vaweeoe Sel (S. 1m} 38 Taw 


smnway Pion ap, Dangle UF. s000 8 











Moritz, 





we, 











Gratton, Squary 
HEARS EBA Reta (8 '1908]} 88 Anetlay Road, Weet- 
<liff-on. 

SINCLATR © fifian: Braxton (8. 1908); Lynton, Bex 


pe Pos ‘Cation Tani [§. 1007]; 18. Eastdowo 
STEDMAN 5 iam Bernard [$. 1908]; 22 Bushey 
Road, Harlington, Middlesex 
poreNass [arry Sinclair [Special]; 6 Bloomsbury 
srod gk TON iowa [S. 1906}; 49 Didobary Rood 
*SWASH : Frank Star [Special]; The Mount, Llar 
‘td Wel, Wales a 
VORSE Chante fos (8 ns 25 Yok Pie 
swith FORD. ‘+ Arthur [Special] ; 18 Hart Street, Bloome- 
tare, W.C. 
WHITE Gauss erbert (8.19051; 9 Shadwell Road, 
Hips ia 
Ms hoved ‘Road North, ‘Croydon, 5 v Lila 
waa Wil 30 Gray’ Inn Square, 
WILLCOGKS: © Conrad tones h {S, 1907]; Willstesd,, 
wouTitinaToNs fol jit Hehe “abert (8, 1911]; Broom: 
ye Met Stodar Hagar [Speci 
ford Row, W.C. 


‘The following table shows the number of failures 
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in each subject of the Final and Special Examina- 








II. The Principles of Architecture ©! 34 

WIL Builds Pgs ise ce EL 

Ww. of Hygiene ©) 

3 eg 

‘VIL. Constraction—Iron and Steel, ete, 
Ashpitel Prize, 19:1. 


‘The Board of Architectural Education recom- 
Bit ae Fae Bl opel bed 
1911 to ton 1907, 
Bold) of Cahisiowns” Holford ood, Ha 
lath, who passed the Final Examination 
a Sie Le Pe 
most highly distinguished himself im the Ixami 
nations held during the current year. 





ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


stipe seme ee 
ered ee catine aerate 
by Greate Thornely [F.}, President, in the course 
E 

Cop Resa apes 
ieee so tite ae dee ie 


‘with the revised for Comm 
reoeatly or thas been aaked abd has consented 
to undertake the examination of which may be 


ici conaideeslon for seca tsi 
‘aa it has been felt that not only might the Schedul 
itself be im tee teat comer 


Charges 
of the arc! duties and responsibilitien 
3t with advantage be included to enable a client to 
exactly what 
get when omy ‘an architect. A. 


woul get and what be would not 
Sor chan aerate 
ater during the past sveve months, and the Coun 
fas forwarded their proposals to the Council of 
this and other Allied Societios with a request for their 
tcitiotams and sugsestions, Ttrust that when issued by 
the RBA in ital orm it wll found by membery 
to be an improvement upon 1 asia, In 
it nat donb that there abould be no ame 
fy 08 to the fees that an architeot is entitled to 
for work of a minor character, and that euch fees 





be oa basis 
‘Toveriniag ocbedul neva aceon toch netic, 
sd ns T think we are all agreed that vo percent. 


tea 
 BESSRb thats fb chased 





See RIBA. Kalendar 1911-12, p. 475, 
x 
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Whit on thia question of fee it seems to me that the 
tine is now ripe for the amount of commission charge: 
‘able for quantities to be put on a definite basis. Lam 
‘afraid it is doubtful whether the Institute will sce its 
tray to embody these in their new ace by reavon of 
the fact that the quantities are not usually in London 


considered ‘and parcel of the architect's work. So 
say pel nrchitects ar however, es 
hr ia the quation von maces 


for 
‘and particularly 90 a4 I believe the Quantity Surveyors 
‘Ruclation hago not oo far son thie way Yo formblate 
= itartiulary ler Yo thin becnass Te tha 
fer to suse Tee that various 
tie bodies ave recently ndvertied tor quotations 
From warve ndopted the principe of 


3200} owost. ‘This in one caso amounted 
‘one and % hal por cont. on the cost of the projected 
‘work, and I ‘offers of one-half per cent, have 


Totually been received, If such ayatem isto become 
era a veriousdifieulty i at once prevented. It the 
‘onge gel abrond that reliable quantities can be 
obtained for the outlay T have mentioned, it will be 
Shy tp fornach » percentage to Beco the 
generally accepted rate, and quotations might even 
{ff be asked for on the chance of obtaining a mil 
Tower sale, 
Mr. Thornely thea called attention tothe various legal 
decksions during’ the which have sed 50 
inngely to tho are 
tpeial mention the dry-rot caxss wnd tho case of the 
all ‘Mansfocturing Co, v. Lamon County Connell 
‘Kea ronal of the fagneat in th latter ens, 
tes cr tat whe Arcee ae & 
Spestlit und requestn tho contractor to employ his 
wEaho i declared by the conditions of contract to be 
Employed by tho contractor, ho (Uho contractor) ix at 
iesaino tine morely an agent noting on behalf of the 
Wilding owners and farther, abould the contractor fil 
iepy th abana any sta money 
‘hfe in the architect's certificates for that purpose, the 
Tullding owner is lable to have to pay’ second tine, 
Thhave the grate aympaty with any ruveontracae 
wha havingdone his work fails to get paid fori oving to 
Thepbunkruptoy of the eral contractor, but I eannot 
fee thatheshould have preforental frestaent over any 
Sth pron rom whom he etry may hve Eh 
hased good, Hie enters into the contract kiowing to 
trom ho bs to look for payanen and in doing so must 
{o'propared to take the rtk (i any) of not being paid, 
fas athoe people have to. One or two different ways of 
Gaaling with tho diiculiy have cen oxigeted (1) 10 
ier lati he etre providing tat no ua 
St movoy duo to apeolallate wil be inchaded in nay er- 
Titate tthe contenctor unl hela pad the epectalata 
ttdjproducos reeeipted accounts in respect of sane, and 
aitafproviding that in tho event of the contractor faling 
tepdy the specialise within w certain time, the tailing 
‘owed shall have power to pay the speratist dirt, 
{2} To acrange for al ho pat dee by the 


reac, upon Groton of a coninte from 
thearohiteot. ‘This latter suggestion would do away to 


‘extent with th Pravnaea, sk 
. ee Secon ‘who is rexpotsible for the whole cing 





it 





















‘work, and would also give the building owser consider. 
bly ore trouble than he would willingly undertake, 
position in 


‘ha whole question of the sub-contract 
relation to the general building contract becomes in fact 
‘one of increasing difficulty, and particularly s0 now that 
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the introduotion of numerous specialists is such a usual 
feature in a building of any magnitude, 

“The cases Ihave mentioned are of such imaportance to 
-architeota, particularly those concerning dry rot, that 
Thopo and trust the Tnstitute will seriously take the 
‘matterin hand, and,if-possible, provide some means of 
protection for ita members. It is, 1 beliove, pretty well 
‘Naveed among those well qualified to speak that there is 
nniuch more difficulty in obtaining sound and w 
‘seasoned timber at the present time than used to be the 
‘cane, anid as a consequence dry rot has become more 

it. Under these circumstances it seems to me 

Yo be only reasonable that architects who have exercised 
reuoniable care and skill in the construction of their 
Thuildings should not be held responsible in the event of 
dry rot occurring in them. Various methods of over- 
‘coming the difieulty have boen suggested, some of 
Which are as follows >—(1) Architeots to contract out 
OF it when settling tho terms of their appointment with 
their lint ‘This would he thay to cause such un- 
‘necessary alarm wy to give their clients many sleepless 
nights. (2) For building owners to insuro ngainat it, 
th cont being provided for in the building, sontrat 
for w period of, says six (3) The building con- 
tract to provide for maintenance period of six 
To this proposal the builder might take exception. 
‘But whatever the remedy, a remedy must be found. 

Passing to subjects of Joo interest, Mr, ‘Thornely 

— 


Vr several weeks during lant winter « great. dis- 
ayo rar ove the nti of eating an 
{tian statuo nam memorial to King Baward VIL at the 
routh end of St. George's ‘Hall ‘The. question was 
ttirely concerned with tho architectural htnees of the 
ies, and whet it were posible satisfactorily to erect 
Sate ttt yn.” The oad prese opened a 
Sct for dig ofthe mies the eh 
tara! papers throughout the country bad leading etilon 
Upon fh, the Royal loutitute of Brith Arehiteots 
‘esa comming he proposal and this ‘teisty 
took ite share in offering a strong protest T think 
Tay bo aid without feat of contendltion thatthe more 
the iden of tampering with the architectural compos 
tion of this end of St George's Stall wns dlaramved the 
‘lore apparent it becann that todo so would be fraught 
with the rete” des, "ho nett ra 
‘on wat altuost ananimously opposed to thom 
Since that diacunion ceased founy oaths have 
fund so fa" aa {am aware no information baa beck 
‘ouchnafed to the public mato what decision (if any) the 
Memorial Comsuittee has come to. Lean only e3presa 
‘the hope that, taking. into considerstion. the "wery 
large amount of crticie the scheme has provoked, 
Conmmttes will abandon {tently and look for somo 
‘other alt in the City which will meet with mare general 
Approval. "Many pombe sites have: been, dikcuusel 
fd each one Han had ite supporters and objectors 
To ane, sla al tho Pier’ Hod appears to have ar 
rivalled claims for soch a momumentt--but before any 
‘etinite position could be arsigned to ie, much thous 
sould be exponded in the preparation of schinee Pet 
‘ltimately dealing with the whole of the Per Head ancy 
‘of which the momanent might form « parc Teme 
thom mutter of regret to. all who have at hewrt the 
srchitectieal tmenities of the’ ity, that whee wore 
Years ago the Georges Dock vite Beoume tie for ae 


lat nl ok ples 
Shit samenioer pra 








tion, 
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‘the only question which then appears to have been con 
‘wna the width and direction of the streets form- 
ing the approach to the Pier Head across the Georges 
Docks The occasion: 's favourable opportunity 
for laying down asl ‘with the treatment 
fit, Tat tetas” Wig soos aces spe: 
stage a) ‘ot a com 
Pennine noone a thie chargeter be mow ten i hand 
‘as n memorial to our late King? Thelieve that if the 
citizens. of 1 fully realised the architectural 


‘of the City of New York by purchase, gift, 
Fee te Oe ek ofa oe ecg othe 
‘amio, together with the proposed location of such work 
of art, sball have first been submitted to and approved 





by the Commissions nor shall such work of art until 

approved be contructed for, erected, or placed in oF 

upon any pablo ling oF ater rab ae elon: 

ing to th Ein. No exinting work oat the pre, 

‘son of the City shall be ‘re-located, or altered opi 

fn any way without the similar approval of the Com- ‘considerable interest, the magnificent monuzent 

wei, rhe Conmminion shall act in w similar capa. to Victor Emmanuel TI. which is now nearing cora- 

tity with similar powers in respect of the deigns of on.” Built on the slope of a hill and forming 
ridges, npproaches, gates, fener, lamps, one end to a large pizza it ree up tet afte et 

of other structures erected or to be erected upon land to a huge co} front of a screen wall along the 
tothe City, and in reapect to the lines, grades, full extent of its width. Centrally placed is the 

sind plotting of public ways nd grounds, und i repect colomsal ystrian statue of Vietor Emmanuel executed 

‘of arches, structures, and. a} which in gilded brouze. ‘The general structure is of « bril- 


are tho ny corporation at private indi. any whit Dutton Hetons very he Carre 
on dw al ere eo “Pc teaegal fll nrg 08 ‘oc ght nod aad i. vary 
or ys” What ing elect in varying 
© ee oi emigit exercise over the fights, If were to criticise ST muight aay ft a alsaont 
taken cite't."T hope the day inwot far 0 to large scale, even for Romo, «city ia which big 
‘ditant when the citizens of se cniog tors thiags abgund, but bethat aa itmag, the whole concep: 
faint wetation of tho beastful, may tealie the oa, «0 fall of imagination, 90 cleverly conceived to 
Ae Petting some uch controling authority. roc tho exigencies of the site, ad se beratifl inal ite 
ee oer in recent Inter, deta and workmanalip, cannot fall 19 compel one's 
TE ere cok Arcbitects at Home, which he bad sdiration. What « contact it forms tothe 
aationt ne cls continued: SolaraaT ameon- Justice recently erected in Rome, a work of equal 
attended, Mr. Thornely con ap ahort a tne such = woagnitode, but whieh, vulgar and coarse in all ts pro 
lesan of trcetura atric eT eo fortions, lacks every avality Uhet bakes for ine archi- 
mas Koctare! 
make, 









theoursory examination one was able to 
illat struck one iost about all thew buildings In conclusion let me give you # passane {rom 26 










decesors with walls yet 
‘of our nore marvellous piles of marble, more splendid columns 
aartints tnd statues. Av this thomght was the same i all: of 
‘and seulpture, fing forward their life, of leaving to the astonished 
to each il That were to come the witness of their urent- 
architect ness, of fing themselves in marvels which 
masterpieces: should never perish, but should still weigh upon the 
Thave ‘world with the foree of Colossi, even when their own 
of these ‘ashes had been seattered to the winds.” 
in 
arenot. and Yorkshire Architectural Society —A. 


Leeds 
General Meeting of this Society was held on Thursday 
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evening, 14th December, at the Leeds Institute, the 
President, Mr, Sydney 1D. Kiteon [F.] in the Chair. 
Mr. A. E. Dixon (F.), of Birmingham, read an interest 
ing paper on the * Early Roman Churches” to a num- 
tect Merabors and Assdcites. ‘he lecture dealt with 
the Early Christian Churches of between the third and 
‘ninth centuries, also mentioning the chapels, tombs,snd 
catacombs. In dealing with the various features of 
these buildings the mosaios commanded special atten. 
tion, being illustrated by a number of excellent slides, 
showing the decorations to the apses of many churches, 
‘A remackable featuaro in the subjects of these mosaics is 
‘their peaceful serioumess, humour and seenes of judg 
tmen or retribution Bing ently abwent, “In coatrast 
Yo this, «num were shown illustrating 
‘etotosque capitals from the neighbourhood of Poitiers, 
‘whero in all cases grim humour was the predominating 
abject, 


Glasgow tnaitte of Architects — A quatery 
rusty of tla Tonite was hold ane 1 Boone 
Her Afe, John. Wikon  [F-). President, inthe 
iz. ‘The: Storetary submitted 0. report ‘on, mate 
tr hh dal ith yt ol ie the 
Haat "cting.  Reprenentt been tad for 
perry Arey oprr mtr ne ureter 
in ont of thees the Connell had. been eceafal in 
srranpag for a flly qualified asonsor being appetnted. 
‘X'proporsl that » own planning exibition tr held tn 
had an ted ih atin a he 
Council hoped that nerangemente would be’ male to 
hold wich an exhibition in the city. Tt won reported 
tha tho Gounel hind fully considered the nmendmenta 
on thn proposed new artlcse of association geste 
At tho extmordinary general mesting of the Init 
Hold recently, and an Informal discwsion took pace 
fon the alterutions proposed by the Cone, TC was 
oported that the proporals would bo brought Iefore 
the Institate at an early’ date for’ approval The 
Boorstary reported that intimation had been received 
trom th RETA, tha yur niolny mary 
Uhat all applications for elton tothe lam f Loan 
‘ton shout be inthe hands of the Soeretary of the 
Royal Instituto ty April 30, 1012 at Invest, 














MINUTES. IY, 


At the Fourth General Mesting (Ordinary) of the 
Sestion 1911-12, held Monday, jecember 1911, at 
8 p.m —Prosont : Mr. Teonard Stokes, President, 





Minutes of the Meeting held 4th December 1011, hav 


ig sen printed in the Jounxat, werw taken ae read 
‘and signed as correct. 

Mr. E, Guy Dawber, Vice-President, in the absence 
of the Hon. Secretary, having announced the decease of 
Mages Tar rl oC Dilan eae Tale ae, 
Resigned 1008; George forkins, of Darlington, 
‘lected Associate 1867, Fellow 1870; and Piarre Jérome 
‘Honoré Daumet, of Fatis, Hon. Corr, Member elected 
1886, Royal Gold! Medallint 1908, it was resolved that 
‘he egrets of the Institute be entered on the Minutes 
‘of the Meeting and that. m ‘the Tostitute’s 
sympathy and conilolence for the loss they had mustained 
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be conveyed to Madame Daumet and to the searest 
relatives of the other deceased gentlemen. 

‘Tho following Members and’ Licentiates attend 
for the firat time since their election wore formally ade 
mitted by the President—vis, Robert Douglas Wells, 
Fallow; Chaties Malcols)” Swanell, Samal, Arthat 
Speara Yeo, Maurice Spencer Rowe Adams, associates; 
‘and John Bruce Stersoa, Perey Walter Reed, William 
Harold Willians, and Joseph Vermont, Zieentiates 

‘The Secretary having formally presented liste of the 
frames of candidates. who had passed. tho recent. Pro- 
liminary, Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations, 
he Meeting agred thit the names shold be taken 
‘ond, an the lists wore aid upon the tal for npecton 
after tho Mesting, 

‘The Sectotary announced the names of candidates 
nominated for Membership-—vis, ae FELLOWS + 
Francis Winton Newman [4 1904, Asbpitel Prizeman 
1003, Arthur Cater Prizeman 1905) and Walter Ty 
id, 180); ae HON. CORR. MEMBER, Vietor Alexane 
tiro Frédéric Lalonx, Membre de "Inalitut de France, 
Commandour de Ia Légion d'Fonneus, 

‘Tho Secrvtary further announced the nomination to 
Licetiatcahip 6 the 4 caudidaten whose maiee mor 
iubiaha ‘upplemont for 21st October-—vix. + 
eter Predrick 
Daiell, Chiro 
Charles Henry’ Brooke, Lee 
Jor; Frwik Sizer Caps 
Elo alg x. 
India} rank Taonard Hodgson Fleming, ‘Johaunea, 
bung Bayar George Pletcher, Stockton-on Teen; Henry 
Ervont Flinn, Birkenhead; William Henry Ford, Fran 
fort, O.F.8.. South Africa; Percy Norman Ginham 
Chatlen “Thonn God, Adelaide,” Australia Sarmead 
Grundy, June. Ulverston; George Alfred Jutnea Har 
Chriatctiureh, Neve Zealand ; William Hynam; Themes 
Gordon dackwn Thoms MeCoah Jotinwon,, Candi 
Melville Chatlos Marion Liggett, Nairobi, British East 




















F 
‘Artie Gurl Gy 


in; Norman 
oy Menslgar House, N-; Vincent. Exe Caen 























Avion; Edward Mook, Wallington, “Now, Zealand 
George Reginald Oddy, Halifax; Ernest Haran 
Barkow; Noville Bond Doar, Allwrta, Canada’ Wit 
linn obn Player Alexander Robertson,, Kalgoorlig 
Wort Australia Picler Rodeck, Avthur Arnold 
Charles Bvelyn Simoes Cyril Hugh Slotert 
le Rdmard Stewart Streatflll; Henry Making 
iy, osenh James Taylor, Datliy 
Willan ‘Moms ‘pet, Lelsedor’ lyre Ae 


Verger, Winchester Et 








Schaal hata 
Wi Nien Dar ober Stl 
George Witt, Dama, dig” ts Trea 
ners, traced fF by the Practice Standing Cam. 
mia, othe ewan Resronsutece Staging Se 
Ween rad by Moure W. Honey Whe Ee ame, 
Greg a ae an cto eed 
ce ahd Gt Bik Whiter ey Met 
(ne ke tn or the Prien he daca 9 
ho adjoured, Prewitt ee 

feed dn ovenig db print eta ti, Pane 
‘that at the adjourned Meeting two other Papers which 
iad eon prepared by Mesees"Wa Wena eea ae 
‘A: Sacon' Sul (7.1 oat be ee, vo ey 
in flow wold Cover ie areata areas incl 
Tho "Presilot roamed tat sae Bes 
Meeting ald fe hl flay the teal Snead 
of the lk ansary 1 to ean eae Meting 
utmost. ‘with respect to the ty of Archi. 
tects, iculars of which were about to ‘be sent to all 


Proceedings closed and the Mevting separated 
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THE NEWER RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS. 
By W, Hexry Wut [/] and Eowano Grensor [4 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18h December 1911. 
i 
By W. Hexny Ware [F.]. 
WwW": the Council invited suggestions from the Practice Standing Committee for 





subjects of interest to a General Meeting of the Institute, the actual work of the 
Committee naturally suggested the title for this evening's disenssion. The 
side of our profession is of course the ove with which the Practice Committee is 
chiefly concerned, and, in the several interests of clients, contractors, and architects, its 
importatice must not be under-estimated nor its responsibilities shirked if these interests arc 
to be safeguarded. It is to be feared that even the most beautiful design which could be con- 
ceived and enrried into execution would only produce dissatisfaction, trouble, and sneers at 
architects if it resulted in financial loss and lengthy litigation; and if the loss were traceable 
to tho unbusinesalike methods, or to speak more correctly want of method, on the part of 
the architect he would get more blame than praise, however good his architectural work 
might he. It is therefore the obvious duty of the Royal Institute of British Architects to put 
forward and foster a high ideal of those three qualifications of « good architect wh 
esteemed late President of the Royal Institute of British Architects so ably set forth in a 
Presidential Address delivered before its members, viz. that be should be 

A man of Art 

A man of Science, and— 

Aman of Business. 
‘The realisation of this ideal demands great ability and application, and is daily becoming 
more and more essential, owing to the ever-increasing demands made upon the architect's 
skill and business knowledge. Both students of architecture and architects in practice must 
‘keop in remembrance this necessary triple combination of qualities. 

‘the keen competition which now obtains in all walks of Jife, and which almost amounts 
to setting a watch-dog to watch « watch-dog. has to a large extent onsted the older order of 
confidence in one's fellow men and has of Tate years resulted in a great increase in litigation 
over building ‘cases. It is these cases, and the consideration of an increasing number of 
problems sent up to the Practice Committee for their solution advice, which has bronght 
home to them the need of considering the “* Newer Responsibilities of Architects” and the 
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desirability of laying before the members of the Institute many points for their deliberation 
and, it is hoped, possible guidance. ‘ 

‘There was a very heated discussion some years ago as tg whether architecture was a 
profession or an Art, and much time was wasted thereon, What really matters to an architect 
is that his work shall be carried on with due and proper regard to the reason for which he is 
employed both as artist and man of business. If he has not been properly trained as an 
architect he cannot do justice to his work; and if he be 40 constituted that the business side 
of his profession is distasteful to him he must, in the interests of those by whom he ix 
‘employed, ut least see that he joins with or engages someone who can nttend to it, If he does 
not, although he may carry out a great deal of work without its getting into the Law Courts, 
ho is all the timo sitting on the safety valve, and is incurring risks that in his client's, his 
‘own, und the builder's intorests he has no business to incur. ice: Committee are 
constantly being sot problems on all manner of professional points which make it necessary to 
emphasise this in the strongest possible manner, as, if the inquirers had been trained to 
understand and appreciate their responsibilities, very few of these problems would arise, ‘This 

where the Tustitute can and ought to step in by keeping its members posted up to date 
upon the logal cases arising out of their work, 

‘The Jounvat, issued by the Tnstitute and the professional papers give reports and articles 
from time to time upon bnilding casos, and many architects no doubt read and study them, 
but only those who have occasion to be in the Law Courts at the hearing of such cases know 
how seldom the bare reports bring out the points which would be useful to the practising 
architect or how little they tell of the months of preparation work, anxiety, and cost to all 
conéerned, Tt is only when one iets into the gloom of the Law Courts that one realises how 

ally important are points which may have ben regarded as immaterial but upon which the 
decisions of the Courts turn. As an instance, it was pointed out in a recent caso that instruc- 
tions to an architect by a client not to issue further certificates was not sufliciont to justify 
jim in withholding them, and that nothing but the dismissal of the architect would have been 
nt to have prevented him from continuing to nct. Further, if he had been appointed 
urbitrator betyeen the parties he could not have been prevented from issuing a certificate, nor 
could his decisions have been challenged except on the grounds of fraud, gross negligence, or 
improper conduct, when no doubt the Courts (quite properly) could give relief, Whore the 
1 thoroughly trained and competent man this position of arbitrator would 
undoubtedly in most instances save both client and builder from vexatious law easoas and 
failing the architect being 80 appointed, it seems very desirable, in the joint intorests involved, 
that the building contract should so provide for arbitration as to make it impossible to take 
it into the Law Courts until an award had been made. Tt must of course always 
be open to either party to try to upset an award, but the award should be a condition pro- 
cedent to a law caso, and it ought to be possible to frame a set of conditions under whi 
such an arbitration should be conducted as would prevent the enormous expense which now 
savinally@btbiass.4i Ié.the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects think such a scheme 
AAgdbiehreblosithe» Practica, Committee might be set the task of developing it, ‘Tho logal pro- 
Hnaioniright niokibetiahxiodisito endorse such w scheme, but architects know how difficult it is 
to get their highly technienbiéases}properly understood in the Law Courts, and the qualified 
atachniest athitratontw dmurdtilrhorellikely to settle the points of difference quicker, und with 
ieee thefmverage ihewysutitis| 1 ot =p 
roitasltihad been statin hy aw laviyet-and>it: may ‘bir generally held by gentlemen of the 
Tprofdesiow geian article of faith thdE-ttm Inwyérls first duty isto his ti ais 
sets dowd tfehs acarvin lwvithn tsi) akon -spttoral ppriticiphe’) b 
aifioqnity "pSrominbtatning it isch and Kitter state 
x 
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older position of confidence in one’s fellow beings hus been driven away in favour of ‘* Cou- 
tracts” drawn with much and elaborate detail in the endeavour to provent either party 
‘gotting the “better of the other, 
In Mr. Kipling's lines, where the successful shipping contractor is explaining to his son 
the methods hy which he acquired suecess in the words :— 
* And they asked me how I did it, and I gave ‘em the scripture text, 
‘You keep your light so shining # little in front of the next,"” 





we have perhaps the key-note to the position, and it is this "keeping in front of the 
next” by trying to read 40 much more into a contract than either of the parties concerned 
is entitled to, which is 80 productive of law eases. However, the object of these notes is 
not to attempt to teach architects how to get the ‘best’ of anybody, but to draw 
attention to the fact that they should be so educated as to be forearmod against the difficulties 
which beset thom in their practice and be tanght to bring logically trained minds to bear upon 
ll their work, so that their decisions may be received with confidence by clients, builders, and 
others. 

‘This question of training opens up another view of the situation, namely, that thore ix 
hho definite professional course on the ** business "* side that young men can take up, and 
althongh profossional practice is provided for in the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
examinations it is cortainly not sufficiently exhanstive ; the young practitioner is thrown upon 
his own resources on commencing practice, and unless he can gain his experience under a 
competent master he is likely to do s0 at the expense of his clients. 

Another important consideration which has arisen of late years is the change in the 
methods of contractors in carrying on their bnsiness. ‘There is un increasing number of 
contractors who sub-let their work, and, instead of having a practical and useful knowledge of 
Muilding work as.a craft and being able to assist the architect in carrying out difficult matters, 
now run their business from a counting house, and, having taken a contract, proceed to 
underwrite their liabilities by a sub-lotting system whieh can only be deseribod as a game of 
“heads Twin, tails you lose." ‘This system is no doubt to some extent forced upon them by 
the close competition to which they are subjected, the exucting rules of Trade Unionism, and 
the legal responsibilities thrown upon them by recent lexislation—but the result to architects 
miouns detailed drawings, increased supervision, and correspondence to an extent unknown to 
the last generation; without details and careful instructions for the most simple kind of work 
the builder will be “ waiting" and the work hung up—that is if the object be to produce the 
beat results, 

Again, modern buildings are s0 nmuch more complex in the various parts and appointments, 
and so much “ specialist's work” has to be accommodated and provided for, which all tends 
to increase the architect's work and responsibilities, Fuets, however, must be faced, and 
architects must realise their responsibilities and train themselves to meot them in « business- 
like manner. 

No doubt where a large architectural practice is concerned the ideal position would be to 
combine the artistic and business side by partnership, as the strain is in most eases too much 
for one—but we are not concernied with these exceptional cases—they can take care of them- 
selves. Our point is rather to see that the average man is tanght how to act in a reasonable 
and proper manner in connection with the various and often opposed interests which come 
into his daily practice, 

With registration of architects in the air this becomes more and more necessary, as it 
will bring with it new responsibilities, and, in the first instance, many men will be enrolled 
because they have a vested interest which it would be unfair to override, but all of whom 
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may not have been meinbers of any recognised Architectural Society or have qualifications 
which would satisfy the Royal Institute of British Architects. Unfortunately “it is the 
unskilful men who ‘keep back the profession in the estimation of the public, The best work 
often “goes through” without uny praise or recognition, but the faults of the incompetent 
receive undne prominence end reflect, unfortunately, upon the profession as « whole. 

‘The Copyright Act when it comes into force will also require the architect's careful 
‘consideration. 

Another influence detrimental to an architect's work is the “ hurry scurry’ of modern 
times. No doubt many of the commonplace buildings put up with lightning-like rapidity, 
and much wear and tear on the part of the architect and others concerned, owe their faults to 
the lack of time which is allowed for their conception and development. This particalurly 
applies to our street architecture, where, ‘owing to the cost of the site and the expenses involved 
in waiting, the basiness man wants his work done at express speed, and it is usually ineffectual 
to say him nay unless you are prepared, us few can afford to do, to forego the work. We 
rust hope that a wider knowledge of citizenship and a better appreciation of good architecture 
will in time compel a different state of things in this respect. 

But does the policy of the Institute, in what amounts to withholding tho architect’s name 
from th public as far as possible, assist them to u knowledge that there are good, bad, and 
indifferent architects as shown by their works? ‘True, a few prominent men obtain a certain 
‘amount of recognition when some big building is “ written up” in an evening paper, but to 
the man in the street who daily passes all sorts of buildings upon which he can learn the 
not appear under all sorts of pains and penalties, there is no means of ascertaining the 
name of the builder and numerous sub-contractors, but where the name of the architect mnat 
‘architect's name or anything about him. In all probability o large majority of the public 
think the builder is responsible for the design! This is rank heresy no doubt, but if the 
Institute wishes to foster in the public an interest in architecture let it insist upon the 
architect's name being indicated and regulate how and what notices as to builders ete. be shown 
for the information of the public, and in this manner help to interest and educate them. It 
is certain that most work is placed in the hands of architects by influence rather than by 
knowledge on the part of the public. 

Another of the architect's difficulties is caused by the client changing his mind as the 
work proceeds consequent upon not understanding the drawings, and such changes often 
result in increased cost. This should be carefully explained to the client, and in fact he should 
be informed from time to time during the progress of the works as to the approximate amount 
of variations, ‘The omission of this precaution followed by the presentation of a big bill of 
extras at the completion of the work is a frequent source of trouble, and probably results in the 
loas of a client who, lad he been treated in a business-like manner as the work proceeded, 
would have been perfectly satisfied, 

‘Changes from the drawings and specification take place in almost every contra 
herein lies the danger of the “lump sum" contract and the advisability of making the 
quantities a part of the contract ; indeed, it would seem to be the only fair and reasonable 
method and would obviate some of the difficulties which arise under the head of variations. 
As regards the varying of materials or allowing a different brand from that specified to be used, 
great care must be exercised in doing this and advising the client thereon. ‘The average 
specification that is brought before the Law Courts wants much revision to bring it up to the 
standard of modern requirements and limitations. Could not the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the interest of its members suggest clauses as to the proper specifying of timber, 
standard for concrete for floors, asphlte, paint, ete—elauses which could be accepted by 
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the profession and which would prevent so much of the conflicting evidence that is now given 
in the average building “* ease"? 

‘The answer might be mado that these are matters for text-books and experience ; but as 
rogards tho former they are certainly not written from the legal point of view; and as to the 
latter, let the benefit of the experience at the command of the Institute be placed before its 
members in # practical manner—let the Practice and Science Committees act hand in hand 
and the benefit of their work be given in concise form for the guidance of all members of the 
Institute. In this manner the profession would be “* speeded up"’ to a higher standard and 
less friction would reanlt upon points which are now considered & matter of opinion, the effect 
being that in most cases three or four architects are to be found on opposite sides and with 
diametrically opposed views, a fact which has earned for the professional expert the opprobrions 
title of liar in the third degree. . 

It is not here suguested that all the dificulties that may present themselves in an archi- 
tect’s practice can be solved by the means suggested or that cases of gross negligence should 
be condoned, but it must be patent to all who have given any thought to the matter that 
‘architects are very much divided against themselves, and the way they appear before the 
public in our law cases does not always tend to increase confidence in their abilities. In what 
other profession can we see the same lack of esprit de corpa? and what help docs the Institute 
give its members who are forced to fight an uphill fight even when their losing or winning 
means so much to the profession? 

‘True the Institute has a Professional Defence Committee, but it appears to be on arsenal 
without ammunition and therefore its powers are limited, It ought to be possible to create 
‘fund which would enable the Institute to give something more than moral support ton 
professional brother who was made to fight such n ease as kanning y. Davey and Salter. 
(Mr. Groonop will cite this ease in his Paper.) 

‘Thore have been numerous law eases of Inte yeurs which have considerably upset the 
generally conceived views of the architect's duties to client and builder, with the result that 
thousands of pounds have been spent in the Law Courts which might and ought to have been 
saved. Two recent cases over building matters occupied some forty days and thirty-eight 
days respectively in the hearing—in one case over £1,250 was spent in transcribing thn 
shorthand notes alone! Just imagine what the total expenses must have amounted to! 

Instances could easily "be multiplied to show how unprofitable to owner, architect, and 
builder these cases are, and they appear to be on the increase, in consequence, it is con- 
tended, of the new order of things, which involves so much more knowledge on the “‘ business 
side” hy the architect, the close competition to which clients themselves are subjected, which 
sometimes (and not unnaturally) makes them hard and exacting on others, the keen com- 
petition amongst contractors, and the hard and fast interpretation of contracts by the legal 
profession and judges. 

Tt does not seem to have been generally amongst members of the profession thnt 
the architect's position in relation to bis client is a most invidious one as regards liability, 
‘The builder after the nsual twelve months’ maintenance clanse has expired is freed from all 
farther responsibility towards the client, but the architect remains liable up to the period 
allowed by the Statute of Limitations, i.e. six years. ‘This is a ridiculous position. ‘The 
builder receives payment for doing his work properly, and so far as ean be reasonably expected 
the architect has supervised and certified it ns satisfactory. But some piece of scamping 
develops its faults, two, three, or five years afterwards; the bnilder has been freed—but the 
architect is liable. This must be remedied, it is too unjust a burden for the architect to 
remain under. We cannot imagine that any responsible contractor would object to. such 
alterations in the terms of contract as would give the relief necessary. 
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No architect can * live upon his job,"* and it is w sheer impossibility for him to know every 
ddotail of work that has been put into « building. He is compelled to accept the lowest tender, 
often from builders of the client's selection, and however conscientious and careful he may 
be it is obvious he cannot, without staying upon the work during the whole time it is being 
carried on, be sure that every part has been done properly. With large works and competent 
clerks of works and good contractors he may accept his liability with equanimity, but with the 
faverage work carried out under his directions and without a clork of works—for whose 
services the client does not think he shoal be called upon to psy—he should have a clear 
and definite understanding with his client on the subject of supervision, und the builder should 
remain responsible for any defective work the faults of which only develop after the ordinary 
period of maintenance has elapsed. 

‘The urchitect is sometimes blamed for being too conservative as to the acceptance of new 
materials and methods of construction, but if he does try experiments in this direction (which 
of course he would not do without careful inquiry and consideration), he should, when recom- 
mending their adoption to his client, see that he does not get saddled with the responsibility 
of their failure in any unreasonable way, but having provided for guarantees as to such work 
‘or materials or methods of construction he should sce that the client is satisfied to accept 
them; Now it must be clearly understood that the Practice Committee do not wish—and no 
architect worthy to be so culled wishes—to relieve any member of the profession from responsi- 
bilities which a well-trained man should be able to assume, or that they would countenance 
cases of gross negligence, or grave irregularities, or shelter themselves under some unfair 
form of contract ; but it will be sean from the typical eases to he presently disenssed that the 
architect doos most sadly need protection from the present state of affairs. 

In order to set forth some of the difficulties which have arisen in recent years and which 
have been productive of eostly litigation, let —A client appears and instructs 
an architect in general terms as to the building he requires (the urtistic skill of the architect 
selected is acknowledged) ; the elient knows what his business requires in the way of aecom- 
modation, or the number and sizes of the rooms he wants in his house and what he wishes to 
spend, and after negotiations, sketch plans, working drawings, specification, contracts, ete., 
have been prepared the building is commenced and eventually completed satisfactorily to all 
concerned—if—the client is a reasonable man—the architect understands his art, profession, 
and business, and the builder has daly carried out his work in accordance with the * true 
intent and meaning of the contract." But much virtue lies in that IF} Let it, however, be 
here stuted that it speaks well for the eredit of the architectural profession, the reasonableness 
of clients, and the integrity of contractors that the great majority of work throughout the 
length and breadth of the land has heen so carried on and completed, and if architects will 
take heed of the points which have called forth these suggestions they will at any rate he 
forewarned against some of the dangers which have been discovered in recent law cases. 

But assume the case of an unreasonable or dissatisfied client or builder who determines 
to try for his **rights,"" as he regards them, in the Law Courts. Cases will be quoted later 
showing that such actions may be brought on some of the following grounds, or others which 
the ingenuity of the lawyer's mind can suggest, vi 

Variations from the contract an aditons or extras ordered without the consnt of the 

client. 

The materials not of the particular kind specified. 

‘The work upon being opened up found to be defective. 

Water-pipes farted np in an undue space of time. 

‘The contract not completed in time. 

Goods ordered under provisional sums by the architect and not paid for by the contractor, 
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although included in a certificate met by the client, who has hail to pay twice over 
owing to the failure of the contractor. Here the architect’s position as agent for 
the client comes into question, showing the importance of the architect insisting 
upon the sub-contractors’ receipt before including for the amount of same in the 
contractors’ certificate. Further, unless clearly ordered as Agent for the elient, the 
architect may himself become liable. 

‘The client declining to pay the architect's fees, and the value and interpretation of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ Schedule of Charges. 

Payment disputed for work designed and not earried out. 

The client claiming the drawings from which his building was erected. ‘There is hard- 
ship and danger under this heading which can be avoided by the architect making 
proper arrangements with his client. 

‘The architect's liability for “* negligence ” in such matters as “* dry rot,"* insufficiency of 
work and materials, specifying one material and allowing another kind to be used 
without the client's consent. 

Quantities forming part of the contract, or lump sum contract. 

‘The arbitration clause. 

Withholding or granting certificates from the client’s and the builders” points of view, 

‘The question of sub-contractors and the employment of specialists. 

‘The client's’ responsibility for injury to workmen if the contractor is unable to pay and 
not covered by insurance. 

Law eases bearing upon some of these points will be cited fn the next Paper by Mr. Edward 

Greenop, who has given much time to the matter. 

Without divulging secrets it may be permissible to state here that the Practice Com- 
mittée have been working for some time past upon the revision of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ Conditions of Building Contracts and the Institute's Schedule of Profes- 
sional Charges. ‘Their labours have been devoted towards the improvement of these documents 
in the interest of all concerned, and it is hoped they will very shortly be put before a Business 
Meeting of the Institute for approval and adoption. ‘They represent Jong and arduous labour 
‘on the part of the Committee. 

‘the points brought forward in this Paper as requiring the architect's business knowledge, 
emphasised. as you will find them in Mr. Greenop’s summary of exses, will enable you to 
e and appreciate the changes suggested by the Committee in these documents, and 
is hoped that the Conneil will send to every member of the Institute a specially marked copy 
of the Jormyar,, drawing attention to the subject and giving the eases quoted and a summary 
of tho reasons for the alterations, together with suggestions for their use in practice. 












I. 
By Epwanp Gazexor [4.]. 


HE reader of the Paper to which you have just listened having brought to your notice 

| generally the position in which we now find ourselves, there has devolved upon me 

the task of emphasising his deductions by deseribing in detail the cireumstances 

under which that position has been brought about. Even thus the ground we ean cover in 

the time at our disposal in # subject of such importance is necessarily very limited. I trust, 

however, that the matter T am sbout to bring to your notice may justify the time I shall 
occupy. 
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Before proceeding to do this 1 wish to offer an advance apology for any apparent 
unwarranted intrusion into the domains of a learned profession other than our own, especially 
since there is no lack of learned legal experts upon the subject by whom we have from timo to 
time been favonred, through varions channels, with the results of their study and experience. 
‘Amongst others to whom wo are-s0 indebted, I may perhaps be permitted to mention Mr. A. A. 
Hudson, Mr, J, A. Strahan, Dr. St. John Morrow, and Mr. A. M. Brice. ‘To the Inst- 
natned we have been recently indebted for wo less than three most instructive papers read 
before tho Architectural Association, the Society of Architects, and the Institute of Builders, 

‘This said, however, Tmay perhaps be excused for venturing the opinion that the architect 
has a pardonuble claim to be permitted to view his responsibilities from a different station- 
point from that of the lawyer, giving a necessarily broader aspect than, if T may say so without 
disrespect, the training of the legal mind allows, Indeed, I will go s0 far as to suggest that 
hie may fairly be credited with holding’as it were an intermediate position between the lawyer 
find what is understood in the common use of the term “layman.” ‘The nature of our 
profession necessarily koops us, in its ordinary practice, in close touch with that of the law, 
and, moreover, we stond, by reason of tho complex and ever-changing detail of our voeation, 
in a position of extreme vulnerability to the law's assaults. ‘The thought invites the sug- 
gestion that a good architoot must bo half « lawyer, and T venture to add that if lawyons could 
‘at the same time bo half architects our task this evening would have been but light, 

In bringing to your notice the following matter, I have endeavoured, as far as is possiblo, 
to climinate names, although I must of necessity givo tho titles of the eases. Tn many 
instances the architects concerned will be met, I think, with our sympathy rathor than blame; 
their sing are usually those of omission rather than commission, entitling them, at loast 
morally, to a distinction in their favor, Again, they aro, after all, pioneors for the benefit 
of othors, since we profit by the knowledge derived from their misfortunes. Moreover, we 
should tempor our judgments with the reflection that tho eritie of to-day may be the vietim 
‘of to-morrow. 

‘Time will not permit of reforenco to other than leading cases of quite recent dato, and 
to thoso, thorefore, I purpose confining mysolf exeept where any special point calling for notice 
may bo involved. 



























Auurano Nroutorxon 

Spouking gonorally, allegntions of negligence may be considered as tho most promising 
card to play when it is desired, from any cause, to avoid payment of an architect's fees: in 
fact, they may he looked upon as approximating in value to the ace of tramps. — Strictly 
speaking, therofore, nearly all the cases I shall offer for your consideration should como under 
this heading. As a mattor of convenienco, however, the eases have been grouped under the 
sevoral heads mentioned by Mr. White. 





Findlay v. Roques and Carvel. 

This was an action tried in 1907 before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury for the 

of architects’ fees, ‘The amount of the account was not disputed, but the client, a 
lady, set up a counter-claim for damages for negligence on the ground that she was wrongly 
advised as to the financial possibilities and risks attending her venture. wo small eountry 
houses wore erected as a speculation. Tt was alleged hy tho elient that she was advised to 
enter into the scheme by the assurance of the architects that there was a demand in tho 
locality for such property, that she eonld build the houses for n certain sum and sell them to 
considerable advantage. In the result the cost of erection considerably exceeded the alleged 
estimate, and the sale price was much below expectations, ‘ 
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The evidence was very conflicting, and the reports point to most of the negotiations 
having heen of » verbal character. ‘The jury, notwithstanding, found in favour of the client 
for w considerable sim. ‘The ease, of course, points to the danger of the architect associating 
himself with the investment aspect in such matters, anless specially instructed to do so, in 
whieh ease he shonld make the position very elear in writing. 


Keyser v. Trask and Sons and Webb. 

‘This uction, fought in 1907, was for neglixence against both architect and builder as 
co-defendants, and came before Mr. Justice Darling and a Special Jury. The building was 
‘a chapel, the walls of which were decorated by a mnral artist. According to the evidence 
the rendering upon which the mural decoration was to be execated was originally intended 
to be done in cement, but lime plaster was afterwards substituted for economy. The walls 
were of flintwork and stone externally backed with brickwork. ‘The artist expressed tho 
opinion that it would be safo for him to paint on the walls two years after plastering, and 
accordingly this period was allowed to intervene, Four and a haif years after the paintings 
were finished the paint began to peel off owing to damp. Another architect was thereupon 
called in, and on examining the walls reported the interior to be in places packed with rubbish 
of the character which usually accomulates during « building job, It was contended by 
counsel for the architect that to have prevented the isolated instances of irrogularities dis- 
covered practically continuous supervision of the architect would have been necessary, and the 
roport of the evidence suggests strong doubt as to whether the packing of rubbish was the real 
cause of the damp from which the decorations had suffered. ‘The jury, however, found 
against both architect and builder, 

‘The lesson to be learnt from this case appears to be that some definite understanding 
should be insisted upon with the client at the outset as to the extent and character of tho 
supervision to be given, 





Raikes ¥. Power and Power v. Ki 

‘This case was tried before Mr. Justice Darling and a Special Jury in Juno 1910. ‘The 
Gent resied payeneot ela oasn doe toe bullae Jn roppact fhe oreston of picture 
gallery on the ground that, owing to dampness, certain valuable pictures hung upon the walls 
were damaged. "Tho eliont at the same time brought an action against the architect alleging 
that the dampnest was caused hy his omission to provide a proper air draught for drying and 
keeping dry the walls, The two actions were tried together. There was the usual conflict 
of evidence, and the jury found that the builder, since he bad daly earried out the architect’ 
instructions, was not guilty of negligence, whilst the architect was guilty to the extent of £45. 














Lanning v. Davey and Salter. 

‘This was an action against architects for negligence, the first stage of which was before 
‘Mr. Justice Darling and a Special Jury in the King’s Bench in 1906. 

‘he client, a solicitor, after having paid upon several interim certificates issued by the 
architects, revoked their authority to further certify; the architects, however, continued to 
issue certificates. ‘The client refnsed to honour them, and the builder sued upon them. 
‘The client alleged, as his defence to the builder's setion, that there was bad work. ‘The 
builder answered that upon this point the architect's eortifieate was final. Upon the case 
coming into Court the client’s defence proved to be valueless, and ho was compelled to settle 
the action in Court. He thereupon brought an action against the architects for the recovery 
‘of a sum of -£600 damages and costs which he alleged he had incurred in consequence of the 
architects having acted improperly in inducing him to enter into a Be contract in 
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whieh they had made themselves sole arbitrators ngainst him, without his expressed or impliod 
authority to do so. ‘The architects contended that the building agreement was prepared in 
the client's interest, and put forward in the ordinary course of their duty as architects. Not- 
withstanding a strong direction by the Judge pointing in the architects’ favour, the jury 
found agninst thom to the extent of £750. 

‘Tho architects appealed, and the appeal was heard hy the Master of the Rolls with Lords 
Justices Cozens Hardy and Fletcher Moulton. Mr. Justice Darling reported to the Appeal 
Court that in his opinion the verdict of the jury was wrong. 

‘The Court of Appeal were strongly in favour of the architects upon the merits of the 
caso, and the Master of tho Rolls said ho would have liked to enter judgment for 
them at onco, nt that he did not think he could withdraw the case from a jury, and that 
consequently there mnst he a new trial. The enso was thereupon retried before Mr. Justice 
Lavronce and a Special Jury, with the result that 1 verdict was given for the architects upon 
the quostion of nogligence, and also upon their counter-claim for fees, a miserable £87 odd. 

In commenting upon this deplorablo caso it is dificult to restrain oneself within the 
bounds of dignity, Here we havo a client, who has been paying without demur for months 
upon the certificates of architects he has himself selected and imposed upon the builder, 
‘and who has contracted with the builder to pay upon those certificates, suddenly refusing to 
honour them without a shadow of justification, as is shown by his withdrawal in Court, and 
tlso by tho observations of the Judges of Appeal, and then actually suing the architects for 
the sum 40 expended in costs. It is scarcely credible that, in fuco of the Judges’ strong 
direction, he should bo awarded by jury not only the £600 claimed, but further £150, 
apparently as * moral and intellectual damages." 

Upon the ease going to the Court of Appeal tho Judges are unanimously in favour of the 
architects, ht owing to some technicality which T personally am not able to appreeinto, find it 
impossible to give judgment, with the roanlt that all the proceedings have to be gone over 
gain, at the end of which tho architects’ conduct is justified from the first. ‘Tho evil appears 
to lio in the rottenness of a systom by which tho iw allows such eases to be tried by such 
fin incompetent tribunal us a jury. Lanning v, Davey and Salter will, to my mind, go down 
‘a8 an unanswered denial of the boasted protection afforded by the laws of this country. 







































David Lewis Trust and Levy v. Graham. 

‘A caso tried at the Manchester Assizes. ‘Two years after completion a boarded floor was 
found to be affected by dry rot, and a sum of £295 had to bo expended in relaying it. ‘The 
clients alleged that the architect had not provided sufficient ventilation, Tt appeared that 
ventilating gratings were provided in the walls for the boarded floors, but that, as the 
corridor floors were of solid concrete and granolithic brought to the same levels and without 
ucts through them, the boarded floors were thus divided up into separate eompartments 
having no inter-communicating ventilation, The action sought to recover the cost of relaying 
from the architect. Before the client's case was concluded the parties came to a sottlement, 
the architect agreeing to pay a certain sum, all allegations boing withdrawn. 

This ease turns again upon the vexed question of the amount of supervision fairly to he 
expected from the architect, in which connection it may be noted that the work was at 
Manchester, and that a London architect was engaged, 








Leicester Board of Guardians y, Trollope. 


Tried before Mr. Justice Channell, 28rd January 1911, An infirmary was completed 
in 1906, and « final certificate given by the architect. In 1908, two years after, it was 
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discovered that the floors were affected with rot, and £2,000 to £8,000 had to be expended 
in taking them up and relaying. ‘The contract provided for 6 inches of egnerete, then 2 inches 
of fine concrete, and wooden joists on top. It was found that wooden pogs had been driven 
{nto the ground upon which the wooden joists were laid, the space beneath being then 
filled in with conoreto, leaving the pega in. ‘These pegs, it was found, had sucked np moisture 
from the earth, and s0 caused the joists and flooring to rot. A clerk of works had been 
employed, but it was contended by the clionts that his duties wore defined, in writing, us 
merely those of an inspector and assistant to the architect. ‘The architect admitted that he 
hud not seen the floor during construction, but that he had trusted to the clerk of works, 

Mr, Justico Chamnell, whilst expressing his regrot, gave judgment against the architect, 
who, he thought, was not greatly in fault, but at the same time he expressed the opinion that 
the laying of the floor was not a detail which eould justifiably be left to the clerk of works, 

It is interesting to note that the Judge expressed the opinion that the clionts were 
error in supposing that, as two years had elapsed singe the date of tho final certificate, they 
were debarrod from proceoding against the builder. 

With reforenco to this ease, it should bo added that the architect at the conclusion of 
tho case communicated with the public Press, stating that tho builders had always been 
anxious to he joined with him in defending the case, and that they wore personally no parties 
to tho deviation from the contract, which, as a fact, represented @ merely insignificant 
saving. Tt ulso appeared that the builders, before the ease was tried, offered to submit the 
matter to the President of this Institute, and to do anything he should order. They finally 
met the architect fairly in contributing towards the damages and costs. Tt is, thereforo, 
pleasant to rocord that the attitnde of both architect and builder in meeting the ease was 
sich as reflects erodit upon them, 

















‘Tue Ancurrser as Annrraaton on AcENT. 

So much has been written and said upon this, the most complicated and serious of all 
the difficulties we have to contend against, that I must confine myself to the two cases which 
appoar to mo to bring tho law up to date. 

Robins v. Goddard. 

‘Tried in the first instance in the Chancery Division before Mr, Justice Farwell, June 
1904. Tho ction was against tho client, a solicitor, hy the builder for £2,880, balance 
of an account, for'which sum the architect had given  ¢ertifieato. Before tho issue of the 
previous two certificates the client instructed the architect that he was ‘no longer to regard 
himself as entitled to issue certifieates."’ The architect, however, continued to issue them. 

‘The defence against the builder’s action was that the certifieatos he produced were not 
uly, or proporly, issued by the architect. ‘There was also a counter-claim for damages and 
delay in execution and failure to complete the work, The client also claimed to set off sums: 
he had exponded in rectifying defeets. This dofence, Mr. Justico Farwell held, resolved 
itself simply into a counter-claim for defective work, and, seeing that by Clanso 17 of the 
Tastitute Form of Contract, which was employed, the architect was sole judge as to this, 
and that the client did not produce any decision of the architect under this clause to support 
his allegation of defective work, the eountor-claim and defence came to nothing. Judgment 
was, thereforp, given for the builder. ‘The Judge also expressed tho opinion that the matters 
raised hy the counter-claim did not come under the arbitration clause, Section 82, a most 
important pronouncement from the architect's point of view, 

‘The case was taken to the Court of Appeal in December 1904, and the Court decided that 
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tne architect's decision was not conclusive under Section 17 against the client, and judgment 
was accordingly entered for him. In delivering judgment to this effect, Lord Justice 
Mathew expressed the opinion that under the present Institute Korm of Contract every dispute, 
whether arising during the progress of the work or afterwards, was referable to arbitration 
under Clanse $2, differing in that respect from the previous form issued by the Institute. 
‘To use his lordship's wards, “Language cannot be plainer or more comprehensive than that 
of Clause 32.” ‘ 
‘The client, having thus succeeded in the Court of Appeal, bronght an ction against 
the architect for the whole of the costs he had incurred in fighting the uction in the Divisional 
Court and Court of Appeal. This was heard by the Official Referee, who found against the 
architect, with very disastrous consequences for him. Unfortunately the proceedings before 
the Official Referee wero not publicly reported, and consequently we ure not in possession of 
the full particulars necessary to form an absolutely reliable opinion xs to how far there was 
any justifieation for the allegations of negligence against the architect. The main point at 
issue, however, was: Was the architect an arbitrator between the client and the builder, or 
was he merely the agent or mouthpiece of the client? As, if an arbitrator, he would have been 
immune from attack by the client, it follows that the judgment of the Court of Appeal left 
hit merely the client's agent. Up to this time the position of the architect in certifying 
hd been clearly establishod by the cases of Restell v. Nye and Chambera y. Goldthorpe, tried 
in 1901, the latter in the Court of Appeal, in both of which it was decided that the are . 
being an arbitrator under the contract, was immune from liability for negligence in certifying, 
0 that, at one blow, the decision in Goddard y. Ferguson eut the ground from under our 
fect, and Jeft us in the gravest peril, So much was this appreciated by the Practice Com- 
mittee ut the time that some two years were spent by thom in endeavouring to get such an 
alteration made in the existing Institate Form of Contract as would restore us to the position 
of quasi-srbitrators, which, in our opinion, we had originally enjoyed, and upon their 
recommendation the Council with this object obtained the assent of the Institute of Buildere 
to a verbal alteration of Clause 80. The latter part of that clause previously read as follows : 
“No certificate of the architect shall be considered conclasive evidence as to the sufficienoy, 
of any work or materials to which it relates, nor shall it relieve the contractor from his 
liability to make good all defects as provided by this agreement.” ‘This wording, which was 
obviously framed as a hold upon the builder only, was held by the Court of Appeal to pormit 
the client to dispute the architect's decision on every point in the contract, including, of 
issuing of certificates. Mr. Justice Farwell in the Court below read the words 
as though they had been “so as to" in order to arrive at his decision in 
the builder's favour, and suggested the substitution of these words in future. ‘This was the 
alteration, therefore, made by the Institute, and you will find it in tho Present form issued, 
Tt was thought that by 80 doing the clause no longer covered tho architect as well as the 
builder. As to how far we are justified in this assumption I think is very doubtfal. ‘To my 
mind it carries us but a little way along that road whilst Clause 2 stands as it does. 
‘Happily, however, there was decided in May Inst a case which makes it no longer a matter of 
any moment. ‘This was the case of C. R. 


Roberts and Co. ¥. Hickman and Co., the importance 
of which to architects it would be diffienlt to over-estimate, 


Tt was an action by a builder for balance of an aceou 
tried in the King’s Bench Division. The cli 





















int, and, in the first instance, was 
lient's defence was that under the contract pay> 


ment was only to be made upon the architect's certificate, and that, as the bifilder did not 


Produce this, or show that the certifieate was being withheld by fraud or eollasion between 
the architect and client, he could not maintain the action. ‘This defence is of course s0 well 
eétablished in Jaw, and Thope so familiar to ns all, that T need not quote the authority for it, 
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~ und as the builder did not satisfy the Court that there had been suck collusion or fraud, 
judgment was given for the client. 

‘The builder appealed, and the Appeal Court held that, on the evidence, there had been 
fraudulent collusion between the client and architect, by which the architect was incapacitated 
from giving a valid certificate, They, therefore, gave judgment for the builder. 

The client took the case to the Honse of Lords, where it had the benefit of a very 
powerful tribunal consisting of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Alverstone, Lord Ashbourne, Lord 
Shaw, and Lord Atkinson. A unanimous judgment in favour of tho builder was’ given 
with costs, but its extrome value to us architects lies in the very strong and emphatic 
their Lordships expressed upon the architect's duties as between the client and the builder 
under a building contract, This eannot be better illustrated than by quoting briefly  fow 
extracts from their judgments 

‘The Lord Chuncellor said:—" The urchitect mistook his position. He bad not the 
firmness to recognise thut his true position was that of an arbitrator, and to repel unworthy 
communications made to him by the client. Surely,” he added, * it is serious misconduct on 
tho part of an architect to receive instructions from one of the parties, and to act in thut 
party's interests. It is an act which goes to the status of un architect. It mukes him 
incapacitated to act as judge, and any such ineapacity affects his decisions at every point.’” 
Again, he refers to “the mistaken view he had taken of his boing fequired to procure the 
assent of the defondants before he discharged his duties under the contract."* 

‘The Lord Chief Justice said :—“'It is very important that it should’ be clearly under- 
stood that when an architect is appointed by both sides to act as arbitrator botween the 
building owner and the contractor for the work, the architect must maintain a strietly judicial 
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Lord Atkinson said :—" The architect has forfeited his independence us an arbitrator, 
‘and has allowed himself to be under the contro! of the building owner as to the granting of 
certificates." 

Lord Shaw said :—"' The position of an architect under a building conteact is one of groat 
dolieacy, and the. Courts have held that ho must aet strictly in accordance with his judicial 
capacity. He must maintain entire independence and impartiality.” He ndded that ho 
thought the architect had not acted in accordance with that standard. In support of this the 
Toarned Judge said he need only quote one letter which had been written by the architect to the 
builder. Tt was as follows :—" In reply to yours of the 22nd, bad you not better eall und sve 
my clients, beeause in face of their instructions to me T cannot issue a certificate, whatever 
‘may be my own private opinion in the matter? ’" If my lay mind reads this case aright it ix 
‘an entire reversal of Goddard v. Robins, and re-establishes as, probably for all time, in the 
position we should undonbtedly occupy under a building contract—namely, that of arbitrator, 
immune, in the absence, of course, of frand or misconduet, from attack by either client or 
builder. 














Carmichael ¥. The Stonewood Patent Fireproof Flooring Co. 

‘This action was tried before Mr. Jnstice Bucknill in March last, and was of im- 
portance as bearing upon an architect's duties and the manner in which they should be 
exercised towards a sub-contractor. A sub-contractor entered into an agreement with tho 
builder by which he was to lay a patent floor and guarantee it for three years. Tt was also 
‘agreed that, should the floor fail from any canse which the architect should decide was within 
the sub-contractor's control, the sub-contractor should return the price paid to the contractor. 
‘The floor proved unsatisfactory, and the architect decided the defects were such as might 
have been prevented by the sub-contractor. 
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sub-contnitor, however, refused to return the money, contending (1) that the 
architect's decision was not an award, he not having the status of an arbitrator, and (2) that 
the agreement the builder had made with the sub-contractor as to the architect's approval 
was not a valid submission to arbitration under the Arbitration Act of 1889. 

Mr. Justice Bucknill decided in favour of the sub-contractor, In his judgment he said it 
‘was difficult to say whether the agreement was a submission to arbitration or not, but it was 
clear that, under the agreement, the architect had to decide whether the defects were or were 
not beyond the sub-contructor’s control. He, therefore, thonght it as a good submission. 
But being a submission to arbitration it was incumbent on the architect to hold a proper 
inquiry, hear evidence, and make an award as provided by the Arbitration Act, As he had 
not done 0 the architect's decision was invalid, and judgment was given for the sub-contractor. 
"Tho ease was tuken to the Court of Appeal, whore it came before Lords Justicos Vaughan 
ams, Fletcher Moulton, and Farwell 
Lords Justices Fletcher Moulton and Farwell held that the agreement or guarantee, being 
only signod by one party, could not possibly bo a submission to arbitration. No question of 
arbitration, therefore, arose in the matter, and the architect's procedure was quite correct. 
Lord Justico Vaughan Williams dissenting agreed with the Judyo below, and stated that in 
his viow tho architect was quito wrong in his procedure, 
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Acuxr on Parsoran, 
Crittall Manufacturing Co, y. LC. 
‘This was an action by a sub-contractor to recover against the clients failing payment by 
tho builder. Tron sashes were supplied tou school, A clause in the contract entitled the 
clients to retain the cost of the goods from the builder until he had paid the sub-contractor, 
but this right was not exercised, the amount being included in a certificate to the builder, 
‘Tho builder gave bills in payment to tho sub-contractors, but owing to the builder's failure 
they were not met. The sub-contractor thereupon brought an action to recover the amount 
from tho clients, and succeeded, Mr. Justice Channell deciding in their.favour on these 
ground: 
(1) ‘Tho clionts were the real principals, as tho contract was to procure something for their 
benefit which 
(2) Was to become their property, and 
(8) As regards the terms of the contract they were the persons interested, not the builder, 
The Judgo expressod the opinion that when the clients’ architect instructed the builders to 
place the order with the sub-contractors on the terms of their quotation, the quotation having 
boon invited by the architect who was the clients’ agent, the architect thereby directed the 
builders to make the eontract for the clients, 
This decision has been received by all sub-contracting firms with natural jubilation, 
wonsibility it imposes upon the client through the architect is obvious. Tt appears 
imporative in futuro that architects should, before instructing builders to accept sub-contracts, 
obtain a written undertaking from the sub-contractor that he will in no event look to the 
client for payment. I may add that the Practice Committeo is now dealing with this vexed 
question of sub-contractors, and it is to be hoped some way out of the difficulty may be found. 






























‘Tun Owxensum or Daawrxos, 
‘The law appears to bo established by two eases :—Ebdy y. Gowan and Gibbon y. Pease, 
The former is an old case in which the building was not carried out, the architect being paid 
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the two and a half per cent., and claiming to retain the drawings. The Court decided against 
him. 


In the second case, Gibbon v. Pease, the previous caso was followed, both in the 

Divisional Court and the Court of Appeal. . 
In the lower Court it came before Mr. Justico Ridloy, who held that the law was =q 

governed by Ebdy v. Gowan and Ex parte Horsjall, the latter « case dealing with the same 

point as regards a solicitor’s papers. He refused to hear evidence as to custom to the 

contrary. ‘ 
‘The Court of Appeal supported the Judge below, adding that even if he had admitted 

evidence as to custom it would not have availed, as a custom mast be reasonable, and such a 

custom would be unreasonable and bad. The opinion has been expressed in the profession 

that the ease ought to have been carried up to the Houso of Lords. As it stands, the retontion 

of the drawings by the architect by special agreement with the client seems the only resource 

available to us. ‘An interesting Paper on the subject was read before the last Intornational ’ 

Congress of Architects in this country by Mr. H. H. Statham, 


’ 
Fars. % 
‘The mention of the last subject upon which I shall speak may perhaps restore such of 
you as T may have already reduced to collapse, and act as the sorbet to the banquet of 
horrors which has preceded. It is that of '' Fees,’* and I will be briof upon it, dealing with : 
two cases only, which show the view taken by the Courts. 


‘The first case is tht of Tree v. Mitchell, tried before Mr. Justice Walton in 1909. Tt 
involved the question of abandoned work, and also of the builder's estimate exceeding the 
sum originally mentioned by the client as his limit of expenditure. ‘There was also a 
complaint that the drawings wero not prepared by the date agreed, as the result of which the 
cliont had to change his arrangements, 

The house was to have boen erveted ut St. Loonards, Sussex. ‘The original expenditure 
mentioned by the client was £2,000. ‘The architect advised it was quite inadequate, and { 
suggested £3,000, but was told to proceed. ‘The lowest tender was £5,400, due to the 
addition of oak panelling, parquet floors, and other luxuries. The client admitted the advieo 
1s fo £9,000, but said he was not informed the Iuxuries would increase that amount. 

‘Tho Judge, in summing up, said ho was satisfied that the Iusuries were added with the 
client's knowledge, but that no definite statement was made by the architect about them, 





Ho also pointed to the unsatisfactory feature that there were no definite terms drawn up upon . 
which tho architect was to act. The architect had claimed upon the Institute scale, namely 
threo per evnt., which amounted to £347, the work being abandoned. ‘The Judge admitted 





the sum s0 arrived at was fair ‘if the seale was adopted,” but gave the architect £200 only, 
8 the case was, to use his expression, “a peculiar one. } 
With all respect to the learned Judge the only pecul 
to be the judgment. ‘The case seems a typical one. The client expects eighteenpence for 
a shilling all through, and notwithstanding the architect's warning goes on, hoping a miracle 
will happen. ‘The miracle does not happen, and finding he has been wrong from the first the 
client abandons his intention of building, and secks to throw the cost of his mistakes upon the 
architect. ‘The amount awarded to the architect seems at variance with the opinions expressed 
by the Judge in awarding it, and I think we shall all agree with his lordship in one 
observation he made, namely, that it was “'a very unfortunate and extremely unsatisfactory 
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At the same time, if there is a moral for ns it is this. ‘That the client should be regularly 
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kept informed in writing by the architect of his position from time to time as the various 
stages of the matter are reached, so that in the event of dispute Inter he may be able to 
meet complaints with written evidence. Also that the sooner we get a schedule of charges 
which we can safely put into 0 client's hands as the basis of our contract when accepting a 
commission the better for us. 

‘Whe second ease, and the lust with which T propose troubling you, was that of Brown v. 
Meckol and Co., tried before Mr. Muir Mackenzie, the Official Referee, in 1909, The 
details of the ease were of an ordinary character, and need not be quoted, but the learned 
Refereo in giving judgment elected to make some observations upon the Institute scale. 
Ho said that it had been repeatedly pointed out by the Judges that there was no implied 
obligation on a client to pay upon the Institute sculo, but that an express agreement must be 
obtained, and that the scale, therefore, could not be considered except so far as the fuct that 
it was a scale and had a certain amount of sanction nttuched to it by the weight of the repute 
of the persons who prescribed it, 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS, 
Mr, Luoxanp Stokes, President, in the Chair, 








Mu, A. M. BRICE, Barrister-at-law, rising ut the 
invitation of the President, suid that the Papers 
Iuud raised quite fairly many Joyal pointe, but he 
hoped to deal with some of them. ‘The relation- 
ship of tho architect in a contract ia two-fold. Fle 
in first and foremost the agent of the building 
owner, mainly for tho exercise of ministerial ucts— 
amongst others, giving intorim certificates. Many 
of the difficulties referred to in the Papers arose 
from the fact that there had been some ¢onfusion 
botween the interim certificate and the conclusive 
certificate. In giving an interim certificate, an 
architect is merely exercising a ministerial office ; it 

only in giving x conclusive certifieato that he is 

‘us an athitrator or quaniarbitrator in a 
judicial capacity. Directly he makes a final axsess- 
mentof what is due to the builder and a final aasess- 
ment, to the quality of the material he then 
exercises that judicial funetion which has been 
bestowed upon him, not only by the building 
owner, but also by the builder, « consenting party 
to the contract,” Of course the architect, ax a 
ministerial agent, ax an employee, can at any time 
be dismissed by the building owner ; and if bo dis- 
missed, even if wrongfully dismisted, he cannot 
claim to continue to act in hiseapacity as architect, 
{or the excellent reason that an employee, see 
that he renders only personal ervices, eannot in 
Jaw demand specific performance. Ho cannot, for 
example, ask for an injunction against tho employ- 
ment of another architect in his place ; his nly 
claim is for damages for wrongful dismissal, But 
as regards the second and more important position 
that he holds as quasi-arhitrator between the two 
‘parties, his position as owner's agent disappears : his 
‘gency, which may at any moment bo revoked by 
the employer, ceases to be revocable then because 





































tho consenting parties to the contract, tho b 
‘owner on theone side and the builder on the other, 
have in point of fact made» submission in the 
‘senso of the Arbitration Act, and that ip irrevo- 
cable, He is appointed an arbitrator oF judge be- 
tween them, and neither the one party nor the 
othor ean revoke it, though of course both of them. 
‘can, ‘That was ashortexplanation of many of the 
Aiffcultien which present themselves to the lay, 
for even the quast-lay mind, .of what Ind been 
brought forward that evening, and that was the 
reason why Robine v. Goddard hud not entirely 
been put out of court by the subsequent. ease, 
‘Taking first Mr, White’s Paper, he greed that 
the lawyers might deserve some hard knocks, but 
it must be remembered that the partie eae into 
Court with the express object of obtaining from 
persona trained in dealing with these very questions 
the precise meaning and limitation of a set ex- 
Presson or group of ‘word Tt was for. the 
judicial mind which had been trained to. that 
end and hud an enormous number of precedents 
in its memory, to say what had been recognised as 
the true interpretation of the very terms chosen by 
tho partics themselves, terms which now they were 
not able to understand. Mfr, White mentioned some-- 
thing, about the builder, after the usual. twelve 
months’ maintenance clause had expired, being free 
from ull further responsibility towards the eliemt. 
Ho (Mr. Brice) differed from that in cortain 
contingencies—for instanceif there had been fraud 
cor defective work. Again, the Statute of Limita- 
tions does not run from the date of the original 
work, but from the date on which that fraud or 
defective work miight: reasonably have been dis- 
covered, For example, if the builder, in the ab- 
sence of the architect—who had gone avay, say, 
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for four or five hours—took the opportunity of the 
architect's temporary absence to putin a lot af bad 
work and cover it up, that clearly was fraud which 
the architect could not reasonably discover at that 
time ; but when subsequent events threw a clearer 
light on the actions and character of the builder 
‘and caused them to be inquired into, or when the 
defects in course of time naturally mado themselves 
the fraud was discovered for the first time 
reasonably, and the Statute of Limitations only 
then begins to run, Mr. Greenop mentioned that 
the architect unfortunately stands in a position 
of extreme vulnerability to the law's assaults, It 
must be remembered, however, that the architect 
‘also stands in a position of extreme dependence on 
the law's protection. While one party thinks he 
in assaulted, the other party thinks he is protected 
and ho really is protected. With regard to the 
case Findlay v. Rogues and Carvell, where the 
Jady client set up a counter-claim for negligence 
on the ground. that. she wan wrongfully advised 
‘as to the financial possiblities and risks attending 
the venture, it mnst he remembered that. the 
architect, as a professional man, whether qualified 
by examination or otherwise, is always subject 
6 tho law's control in so fur as he holds himself 
out ay able and willing to carry out the work 
of an architect. Ho (Mr, Brice) ventured to submit 
that adviee ux to the possible demand in a locality 
for w certain clase ol. property isnot properly 
aan architect's work : an architect does not make 
himelf linble for ndvising upon financial 
speculation, He may be fooiah—and. in hin 
{ Mr.,.Briee’s) opinion he would be foolish—to f° 
Heyoud his profession and advise on pointe like 
that but the client could not recover damage 
gina ht, qua architect for having tendered 
his views as’ to financial possibilities in the 


























future. With regard to the case of David Lewis 
Trust and Levy v. Graham, it was true that the 
work was ut Manchester and a London architect 


‘was engaged, but there was a clerk of the works, 
‘and he is the eyes of tho architect, and a man is 
responsible for the acts of his agent, ‘Then there 
the case of Robina -y. Goddard, Tn that ease the 
certificates given by the architect: were interim 
certificates, not conclusive certificates ; therefore if 
they were hot conclusive certificates he could not 
have boon arbitrator in giving those vertificates ; he 
was merely the agent of the client. He became 
the arbitrator when he gave the condlusive certifi- 
cate, In the case of Roberts and Co, v. Hickman 
‘and Qo,, it was a question of a balance af account, 
and therefore of w final certificate. It was when 
issuing the conclusive certificate that the architect 
hecame an arbitrator. In that ease there was held 
to be fraud and collusion between the architect and 
the building owner—and fraud, of course, vitintes 
any contract and any certificate. Therefore that 
‘case did not over-ride or reverse Robins v. Goddard. 
With regard to the sub-contractor, of course Mr. 
Greenop was right when he said that if the archi- 
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tect went to the sub-contractor and ordered work 
from him, and told him he must look to the builder 
for payment, and the sub-contractor accepted the 
order upon those terms and conditions, he could 
‘have no possible action against the building owner. 
‘The point in that case was that there was nothing 
of the kind said, that the sub-contractor did not 
Know he lad to look to the builder; he merely 
hud a general order given by the architect in his 
capacity as agent to the principal or building 
owner, and he was quite entitled to bring an action 
in consequence, But if the architect said he onl 
gaye the order on condition that neither he nor his 
principal was to be responsible for the amount of 
tho order, then of course no sub-contractor could 
have uny’ possible claim, either against the archi- 
tect, or his principal, the building owner, It might 
bo ndded that, if the architect told the sub-con- 
tractor that he pales Jook to the principal for pay- 
ment, the principal might not be fable becauad the 
architect might be exceeding tho limit of hin 
rity. That also applied to the builder, an 
builder choso to eatry on work upon inst 
hitect which he must know wore beyond 
hority of the architect, hecauso that 
authority was defined in the torms of the contract, 
he could not bring his action against the building 
owner; because he was 4 party to the contract 
he would be held to know that the architect had 
exceeded his authority. 

Mx. G.R, BLANCO WHITE, Barrister-at-law, 
said ho should like to express his thanks to the 
Institute for the twooxceedingly interesting Papers 
he had heard that evening. Thore were one or two. 
Points in conneeton with them which he should 
like to refor to, The first was the complaint that 
‘building contract in interpreted by the Courts of 
Juustico in the kame way and with the same strict- 
neat as they would interpret any_othor contmet. 
From the point of view of « lawyer, it seemed to him 
that the complaint was not well founded, — Temdst 
be remembered thit not only is an architect con- 
corned in a building contract, and « builder, but 
the building, owner, who is'a layman, in’ also 
‘concerned ; and the layman cannot be expected to 
understand building from the point of view of an, 
turcbitect ; and therefore naturally, ws far as the 
Courts are concerned, they must interpret it like an 
ordinary contract, just because of the fact that one 
of the parties to the contract does not, in many 
cases, understand a at all about building. 
Many ofthe questions mised in the Papers ad been 
laid before the Meeting as though they were general 
decisions of the law, when really they. were only 
decisions on the particular contract, of the particu 
lar part of the contmet, which was before the 
Courts, In every one of these cases what the Court 
had to say was, not what is tho law relating to 
architects, but what is the intention of tho parties 
‘as laid down in the particular contract before them. 
If the particular clanse of the particular contract 
had been interpreted before, it was simplo, but 
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‘otherwise what they were considering was not the 
law generally, but the intention of the parties from 
the particular contract. ‘The question had been 
raised that evening as to whether an architect isan 
‘arbitrator or an agent. ‘That again is a question 
which must depend on thecontract—whatthe are! 
‘teot is made hy the contract between the parties, 
‘And under some of the clauses of this particular 
‘contract, the Instituto Contract, the architect hap- 
rns to be made the agent, and under some clauses 
is made an arbitrator between the two parties, 















For instance, in Clause 80, the clause which deal 
With cortifieates, it says that when in the opinion 
of the architect « certain amount is due, then 





is to issue a certificate to the builder. ‘There he 
stands to not as arbitrator, he is to express an im- 

wrtial opinion, independently of anything raid to 
Kim either by the employer or Fopresentations made 
to him by the builder that he is in need of money. 
Ho is to express his opinion, and give his certificate 
accordingly. Tn other elausen alia he act a arbi 
trator. For instance, if the architect's name hap- 
pened to be filled in under Chinse 13 ns to measure 
‘and value, he would there have to uct impartially, 
If his name wore filled in under Clause 32, us it fre- 
quently is, that he should act as arbitrator, he 
would have to act impartially, But under othor 
clauses the architect is clearly noting ay agent 
for the employer. For instance, under Clause 12, 
Which deals with variations and extras, he acta 
‘us agent, and he only has to take the orders of the 
employer, and is not concerned with the bilder. 
‘The application of this, as far ax the Papers that 
evening were eancerned, was to the remark made 
by Mr. Grocnop, that it seemed to him that the 
cease of Roberts ¥, Hickman wasan entire tovoraal of 
Goddardy. Robins. Butthat waasurely not the care, 
Roberta v. Hickman dealt with the question of eer 
fieates where the architect had to act impartially, 
nd to uso his own jodgment and net as ar 
trator; whereas the ease of Robina v. Goddard dealt 
th the caso of damages for defective work. Tho 
question in Robine v. Goddard wax « romurkably 
interesting question—viz. as to whether the inte 
tion of the contract was that the only remedy of 
tho building owner should be under Clause 17 for 
any defects—thatistosay, whetherthe only liability 
of the builder, as far as defects were concerned, 
should be to put the building right in accordance 
with the maintenance clause, or whether in ad 
tion the builder was liable fora common-law action 



































for doing defective work. And Robins y. Goddard 
settled the question raised by Mr. White in his 
Paper ; it was settled in thatcase that the building 


owner ind his ation for defective work in nddition 
to the rights that he had under tho machinery of 
Clause 17, Tt was merely a question of interpreta- 
tion of the Institute Contract. The Court said: 
“ Here wo have a contract; we have to find out as 
Dest we can what is meant by that contract; and 
the conchision we come to is that Clause 17 is 
merely giving the building owner an additional 
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remedy, which does not exclude his common law 
remedy to bring an action fr defective work against 
tho builder.” Whether the Court gueseed rightly in 
interpreting the contmict was a different question, 
but ifthe Court guessed wrongly it was not fairto put 
the wholo blame on the Court ; some of the blame 
should be put on those who drew up the contract, 
Tn that, and in several other places, one felt that 
at the present time this contract was ambiguous. 
‘Take, forinstance, Clause 12 : The contractor shall, 
when authorised by the architect, or as provided by: 
Clause 5, vary by way of extra of omission, ‘There 
was tho caso of R, v. Peto, which said that extra or 
omission docs not cover alteration, One would 
hive thought it was the privilege of the architect 
ust the present time that he should be permitted not 
only to add a room or to cut one away, but also to 
‘alters room. And when it was considered that there 
exists tho case decided in the highest place, the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, saying that extra or omission 
did not give power to alter it seemed elear that the 
contract should be phrased difforently. ‘That ppar- 
ticular clause, not content with one ambiguity, 
went on to say that, “such authorisation in to he 
ruflclanty proved by any writing,” and it bad 
recently heen held that“ sulficiently proved ” 
meant the authorisation must he in Writing, Tt 
‘was ambiguous; * sufficiently proved " may either 
mean writing is one way of proving it and there may 
bo other ways, oF it may mean writing is tho only 
way of proving it. That was an ambiguity which, 
somo day, some building owner would settle bi 





















bringing an action, at great expense to himsell, 
Meanvhile it might. bo well to alter. the word 
“proved” in this clause, ‘There was no. doubt 
that this contract needed revision in parts, Again, 


it had been suggested that they were dealing with 
A technical matter, that the Judges were not 
trained in this particular technique, and that 
consequently disputes should he referred to & nos 
legal tribunal. Nor, however, was the building 
ovneranexpert. IL wasn matter which, in practice 
oth partion must accommodate ane to another, 
Tho building owner ought to have the contract 
fully explained to him; often he must. wi 
contract without fully understanding what he was 
signing. One or two other points suggested th 
selves. With regard to the £600 damages increased 
‘to £750, there bin nothing in that, pene it wax 
4 jury case, and it was just a tion of practice, 
See cman eciaibiag: bad wuartnk 
allowed to tell the jury whut, otherwise people 
might ask for £200, ‘when they had no right to 
ask for more than £100. It sometimes happened 
that when £600 was asked for the jury, not know. 
nit the umount, awarded £750, and the. plaintyit 
would get the Jud nisi to take the £150 
as well as the £600, it, he thought, wax what 
happened in the case mentioned. 





























On the motion of the President, further discussion 
‘was adjourned to u date hereafter to be arranged. 
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FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, 1494 TO 1601. 
A History of French Architecture from (he. Beign 
hart Vint te Death of Soar by 
Blood, A.B.A., Mi lon Fellow of Bvder 
Oxford, Author of “A History of Benstsaance Architee 
ture in tan” de Wi Broeig ye ater. 


2 vole, YOM. Price 
50s. net. [G. Bell and Sons, Ltd.) 


In this recently published book, Professor Blom- 
ficld hax given us a work which is justly entitled to 
Tank wih Ms History of Renate rehire 
én Brglan: ethaps no higher praise coul 
be accorded tothe seholaniy author of the two well: 
written, well-illustrated, and well-produced volumes 
which will doubtless form a welcome addition to 
the libraries of many of his professional brethren, 

Within the limitations he has laid down, viz. 
from ita tontative commencement towards the end 
of the reign of Charles VIIL. until its maturity in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Professor 
Blomfield reviews, step by stop, the rise, vand 
development of French neo-Classic architecture in 
scompreheasive yi and sentially sympathatic 
manner. When “ Medinvalism as a fiving force 
died with Louis XI.” that monatch’s policy of se- 
clusion and national isolation was soon reversed by 
his guccessor. ‘Thus the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury saw the fist of thow recs adventures in 
Ttaly which drew France into the vortex of inter- 
national politics, crvated new social conditions, 
‘and profoundly modified the whole outlook of her 
national life.” Ay a natural consequetice the 
French nobility awoke to tho fact that * the courts 
of Italy were tor places than the ill-lit rooms 
of their feudal castles, and that there existed an art 
which aimed at and attained a beauty and joyous- 
haa of ie mover dreamt of by the sud and patient 
‘urtists of the North.” So, although as Professor 
Blomfield reminds us, architecture has always been 
“one of the finest expressions of French genius,”” 
‘ot at its commencement the particular phase of 
that art whioh is now under discussion was exotic 
‘and not in the nature of « natural development. 

Examples of the first isolated attempts to intro- 
‘duco Renaissance work into France are found in the 
carved sarcophagus erected to the memory of 
Charles, Count of Maine (who died in 1473), in the 
Cathedral of Le Mans, and in the beautiful mona- 
ment, placed in Tours Cathedral in 1806, to the 
mepory af the iden st Dears VIL Bi eb 
withstandis and other tary evi- 
dlences of the introduction, at a comparatively early 
date, of Italian art into France, the artistic output 
of the first Ttalian immigrants waa, practically, 
limited to ornamentation, painting and carving. 
Consequently the influence of these early pioneers 
of the * now fashion” in architecture had no direct 
effect upon the French master-builders of the time, 
On the contrary the latter continued to follow their 








ove, peculiar methods of building,“ finding stane- 
work for the Italian omamentalists to carve, but 
otherwise indifferent to the new ideas.” 

However, another incursion of Italians into 
France, made in 1528, produced results which were 
far-reaching and revolutionary in their tendencies, 
On that occasion, thanks to the encouragement 

ven to these alien artists and craftsmen by 
Francois L the art of the Reanisance tok deep 
root. Of the many architectural achievements of 
that monarch * qui aimait batir,” that of Fontaine- 
Blewu is t, and. Professor Blomfield's 

iousrelerences both tothe building persion 

to the group of notable men who at one time 
oo another were associated with the work make 
pleasant and instructive reading, 

Shortly after his release from a Spanish prison, 
Frangois I. commenced the erection of those 1 

bros ecreuniagr te beaten 
t li u of Fontaine 
bleau, were destined to become the scene of many 
of the most remarkable eventa in French history. 
Commenced in 1528, the first group of buildings 
was completed seven years later, when the decora- 
tions were entrusted to a mixed body of Italian, 
Flemish, and French craftsmen without any 
ible artist to direct them, But before long 
the control of the ornamentation passed altogether 
into the hands of the Italians, for in the * Comptes 

















sles Bitiments da Roi” there is an entry of April 
1536 recording the payment of ™ livres to IU Rosso, 
for superintending the work in the Grand Gallery 


the month of April, whilst Primatice 
livres as "conductor and designer” of 
stucco work and painting in the Queen's chamber, 
‘Much additional light is thrown upon the ins 
dividual share of the artistic work at Fontainebleau 
executed hy such men. as Il Roaso, Primaticcio, 





int of ¢ from which #t advanced bj 
Kew degre tthe mn seater a A 
latter part of the seventeenth century.” And of 
Philibert de TOrme, “the most interesting and 





“dd has much to say. 
cx(ltfongh De FOrme's abi as an architect - 

ved seant recognition from Francois, one of the 
first acts of Henri II. was to appoint the hitherto 
neglected artist * Architect to the King and In- 
spector of all the Royal Buildings.” Councillor 
and almoner in ordinary to the King, Abbé of Give 
ton in Brittany, of St. Bartholomew and St, Eloi 
atNoyon, and of Yvry in the diocese of Evreux, the 
career 1547 to the death of his 
royal patron in 1559 was one of unbroken pro- 
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sperity. Among the moreimportant of his archi- 
feetaral works, the great homse of Anet.on the Dare 
designed for Diane de Poitiers,the residence, nearly 
‘two hundred years later, of the intriguing Duchesse 
du Maine, and the well-known galleries 
She ae a hasta fem notable. eee 
‘a fine design for a new at 
intended by the supersti- 





Del'Orm 
the Tuileries, which was iz 
tious Catherine de Médicis to replace the recently 
demolished royal residence, Les ‘Tournelles, where 
Henri II. had died from the eflects of the injuries 
rvceived while jousting with Montgomery. But 
from its very Sempcoonnient the raleriee = 
unfortunate building,* Only « amall portion of 
De Orme plan ‘had. Teen carried ‘oot -whea 
Catherine stopped the york, and the original design 
was #0 modified and altered by successive rulersthat 
the xtructure, which ultimately perished by fire in 
the troublous days of May 1871, had little in com- 
mon with De l’'Orme’ss ic emer: Inchay 
ters VI and VIT. Professor Blomfield deals with t 

reer of Jean Bullnt Lesot, and Goujon. 
‘The former succeeded De l'Orme as architect of the 
Tuileries two years before that building was finally 
ubandoned by Catherine de Médicis—Bullant, 
‘who was the frst neo-Classical man in France to use 
the colomal order (in the court of the Castle of 
Eoouen, see illustration Plate LL), was also the 
first to handle architecture as an art complete in 
itself, having its own technical conditions and its 
own peculiar ideals." 

Of Lescot very little is known, save for his work 
‘at tho Louyreand for the fuet that he " discovered * 
Goujon, with whom he was closely associated. in 
artistic’ work. As to Goujon his influence on 
French artis eulogistieally described in the follow- 
ing words: " He taught his countrymen that the 
function of soulpture is not didactic oF literary or 
blood-curdling, but solely the search for: ion 
of beauty, He taught them, too, the inestimable 
fearon that qéulptare and architecture mast 20 
hhand in hand, each supplementing the limitations 
of the other, architecture giving the right environ- 
ment toneulpture,seulptur ving fll utterance to 

at 











that which ean only be hint Wy architecture.” 
Following a brilliant study of the work of French 
soulptors in the sixteenth century is un in 


account of the Du Cerceau family “ typical of this 
stage (je. the Inst thirty years of the sixteenth 
contury) * both in their accomplishment and in 
their failures, in their facility of omament and in 
{heir merely amateur conception of architectural 


When Henri IV. ascended the throne and. re- 
stored poace to France the finances of the country, 


* None of the prinen torn within the walle of this 

en's om ihe Ning of one the Cote fe Chanbect 
eg’ so be Ring of ante cote 

ot ‘nse of Bourbon te Cone de Puss ofthe Orleans 


ee ee ee ae 


v7 


exhausted by many years of internecine strife, 
tere n'a xultous condition. And, having regard 
both to the paucity of the means at the King's 
disposal and to the unsettled social and political 
conditions of his reign, it is the more remarkable 
that “in the few years before his death his genius 
evolved those conception of civil architecture and 
of the training of artists whick have enabled France 
toestablish its ascendency in these matters over the 
civilised world.” 


‘The encouragement shown by the King to archi- 
tecture and the allied arts was brought about by 
certain definite political motives. " France and 
1,” he wrote in 1598, “have need of a breathing 
‘space,” and by establishing the arte in France he 
sought een heState, "not only byaflord- 
ing employment toa large body of skilled workmen, 
bat ao by direct appeal through visible embod 
ments of the greatness of the State, and its claim 
a, daveton and servis ofall poo otiang. 

ing the rei lenri IV., the Pont Neu 
wre fahed the Place Royale and the Rue Dan- 
ine Inid out, and the neighbourhood of the 
och improved. Large additions wore 
‘also made to the Tuileries, of which only portion 
of one side of De !'Orme's design had been com- 
jleted, and the gallery connecting it with the 
ure was constructed. ‘The improvements 
carried out by the King in the city of Paris were con- 
ceived * with purpose as definite and statesman- 
like as that of Augustus Casar when he re-organised 
Rome.” And of hi 
alone approached him in giving symbolic express 
to the underlying motives which influenced his 
architectural projects. 

an extract from the lettre patent of 1008-9, 
confirming the privileges of the artists of the 
Louvre (which Henri also intended to complete), 
proves the King’s intention to re-establish tho arts 
1h Franee, viz. " Since the culture of the arts is not 
the least among the benefits that have resulted 
from the peace, we have so arranged our buildings 
at the Louvre that we can conveniently lodge here 
number of the best workmen and most competent 
masters that can be found, painters, sculptors, 
jewellers, clockmakers, engravers in precious stones, 
land others, not only for our own use, but also that 
Shey may serve a “pr ‘of craftsmen who may 
spread the arts throughout out 
ki In his efforts to foster and encourage 
national art the King determined as far as possible 
toom in preference to foreign 
and all his architects, and also his sculptors w 
Although the Grand Menargue in usual 

the Grand Monarque is 
garded as the founder of the ayetem under which 
‘the modern tradition of French art has been de- 
veloped, yet Professor Blomfield states that the 
idea originated with Henri TV. and not with 
Louis XIV. For “ from the artiste of the Grande 
Galerie sprang the French academies, from the 
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the future establish- 






2 the work carried out by 
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toge of living in the full enjoyment of light, air, and 
sunshine was a privilege enjoyed aly by wealthy 
Parisians. An old street in Troyes (illustration, 
Plate CILY still showa an aspect of eivio life that 
must have been general throughout France at the 
time. This street, or rathor alley, known a8 the 
Rue des Chats is only six or seven feet wide, and in 
‘some parts of it the stories overhang to an extent 
‘that renders the sky invisible. In addition, in parts 
of the stroet " the upper stories are kept apart by 
woolen struts whieh appear to be almost as old nx 
tho houses themselves.” 

By virtue of an ordinance iesued in 1600 and re- 
issued eight years Jater for the enlargement, align- 

tnd paving of streets, n considerable number 
ie improvements, under the general direction 
of Sully as" Grand Voyer”” or Survoyor-Ceneral, 
‘were effected at the Pont Neuf and the Samaritaine, 
Later the Plice Royale, now the Place des Vorges, 
‘was lid out, to the permanent improvement of the 
Quartier St, Antoine, 

In 1607 the Place Dauphine, built on » piece of 
waste land some 3,120 toises in aren, and intended 
“to form a Change and meeting place for merchants 
in the centre of the city,” was commenced, und now 
streets, " ouch ns tho Rue Dauphine, thirty-aix fect 
wide, yere formed to open itp.” ‘This undertak- 
ing isn striking instance of the wive and far-accing 
yoliarof the King in gard to evi improvements 
for at his suggestion the vacant land was let to 
Achille Harlay, President of the Parlement, at a 
rental of ono sow per toise, on condition that all 
Duildings placed on it followed the official d 
which comprised brick and tone el 
‘aroaded on tho ground floor, on all the 
the triangular space, (Illustration CVI) 

‘Th objet ofthe last and mot important build 
‘ing enterprise entered upon by Hens sy Wie, tH 
of the Porte et Place de Franco inthe Marat, pal 
to have been mainly a po 
scheme was formulated with no less an object 
that of obtaining national unity. For the unity. 
of Breton, Provengal or Burgundian, as Frenchm 
iid not existe” Tn order to break down this in 
vidualiem and to induce hin subjects to regard 
themselves firat and foremost as Frenchmen, the 
King commenced the scheme of civic improvement 
which M. Poirson says was the most national, the 
most entirely French conception that any sovereign 
ever dreamt of.” Had the which, is, 
described by Professor Blomfield in the following 






































les of 





‘words, been carried out it would have been 





“Ae the countryman entered Paris from the 


north he passed through an imposing gateway, the 
Parte de Wrnce, of Exok snd tones with wings 
right and left, and found himselfin s broad roadway, 
on the further side of which was an open semi- 
circular space, 480 fect wide at the baso, and set out 
with a 240-feet radius, Round this space were set 
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seven separate blocks of buildings of brickand stone, 
the facades of which were designed in seven bays, 
with a ground floor arcade, engaged tourelles at the 
angles, and steep pitched roofs with lucarnes and 4 
cupola in the centre. Each block measured 78 feet 
on the face, and was separated from its neighbour by 
A atreet 36 fect wide; and to theso streets were 

ven the namo the principal provinces, Picardy, 

Msuphing, Provence, Languedoc, Guienne, Poitor, 





Bretagne, and Bourgogne. At the back of these 
Mocks or “insuke” were gardens, and beyond, at 
distance of 40 feet from tho buildings, u stroot 








laid out concentrically with the semi-circle of tho 
Place, Streets radiating from the center divided 
{his concentric roudyny into Tengtin which were 
called by the names of the less considerable govern- 
ments, Brie, Bourbonnais, Lyonnais, Heauno, 
Auvergne, Limousin, Perigord, Finally, the con: 
tinnations of the maiating strects. beyond were 
called Saintonge, La Manche, Touraine, Lae Perche, 
Angouléme, Berri, Orléans, Beaujolais, Anjou. . . » 
‘The now atroets were to be continued right away 
throngh Paris from north to south, one roadway 
starting from St, Denis was to come to the Pont 
Nonf anid the Place Dauphine, cross the bridge, 
© out to the southern boundary of the i 








Sally: commenced the work in 1000, 
obandoned after the King’s assas in 1610, 
Although it was resumed by Richeliow in 1626, 
that statesman had neither the time nor the 
unity to carry the scheme much further, and 
tho only record of Henri’s magnificently conceived 
plan now in existence in the hird'e-aye view en- 
raved by Poinsart in 1640. 
‘On the whole, Professor Blomfield has made out 
‘» good ease in support of his statement that." 
the largencas of his conceptions, and the atatesman- 
like patriotism of his aims, Henri TY, waa far ahead 
of hin time, Louis XIV., with all his ambition f 
the greatness of his mon Kd not rise to th 
high Tevel ; but ho ws in his generation, 
the benefit of ideas which wore duc 
to the genius of his grandfathes 
‘The ehapter on Maro de Médicis, Salomon 
Browse, and Du Cerceau (Jean Androuct) con 
an exhaustive nocount of the Luxembourg, 
ster with descriptive and ertieal nots on those 
fothor famous. buildings, viz. the west front of St, 
Gervais, the Protestant Temple of Charenton, and 
the Hall of the Palais de Justice, all of which wore 
designed by the Queen Regent's architect, Salo- 
‘mon de Bros, Harlyin the seventeenth century, 
actonding to Berty between 1624 and 1690, the 
‘well-known Hotel do Sully was erected after the 
designs of Jean du Cerceau, who was also the archi- 
teot of the Hotel de Mayenne. But better exam- 
les of the architecture of the period arw to be 
found in two gateways of unknown authorship at 
‘Toulouse. 
Jaeques Lomercier, who was born at Pontoise in 
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1583 and died at Paris in 165 
a8 the leading architect of his ti 





ed first churches to be built in Paris in the new 
the manner introduced by the 
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many important buildings which he carried out For many years the favourite 
during the course of his Tong nd honourable lieu, Lamercier’s reat opportn 
cearcer was the Church of the Oratory, “one of the when the Cardinal stofee 





7 
who had been 
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appointed “ Proviseur” of theSorboune, proceeded 
to rebuild the College. Six years later, Richelieu 
laid the first stone of the Church of the Sorbonne, 
perhaps the best example of Lemercier’s archi: 
tectural skill now existent, 

St. Roch, in Paris, is another of Lemeroier’s 
churches, and a third is the one he designed for the 
Cardinal at the town of Ric iu. “Blondel con- 
siders that, in his domestic and civic buildings, 
Lemercier failed to attain an equal measure of 
‘success, but his powerful patron seems to have had 
the greatest confidence in his architect's versa 
tility, since he employed him both for his house in 
Paris (afterwards the Palais Royal) and for the 
chateau and township of Richeliou. Commenced 
in 1629, the Hotel do Richelion was planned, in the 
first instance, on a moderate scale, but as the 
Cardinal advanced in power his house grew pro- 
portionately. Although, na roeult of the numo- 
rous alterations and additions made by successive 
owners, it in now exceedingly dificult. to trace 
Lemercicr's work, yet, with the aid of old engrav- 
ings, Professor Blomfield has been able to give « 
vivid picture of the building, in the main, as it was 
left by ita original architect, The deveription of 
th imenso chitewu at Richelieu, which was de- 
nolished in the eighteenth century, is replete with 
erest and well illustrated, and Lemoreter's adic 
i Cain ‘Louvre are also fully discussed and ably. 


Jn ‘tho article (Chapter XVIL)_on Piero. to 
Muct the author points out that whilst Lemercier 
“had from the first adopted the strict neo- Classic 
manner as then understood” by a close adherenca 
to tho regulation orders and their concomitants, 
Lo Muct, on the other hand, was always moro oF 
Joss influenced by the * provincial or, anit is gene- 
rally termed, ‘froo ” treatment of architecture in 
Trick and stone whieh made its appearance in 


tho reign of Henri IV. 
von i first 

of hi i a pro- 
‘ncial " mannor was atl] popular and was adopte 

il the plates of the book, and Le uct 
though he gradually fol in line with his 
contemporaries, never entirely lost sight of this 
favourite manner of his youth.” A treatise on 
tho five orders. published hy Vignola in 1642 
appears to have been the next literary effort of the 
architect, and this was followed, in 1645, by a 
translation from Palladio's " Orders.” 

In 1647 Lo Muct produced another edition of 
his book on building, in which he describes himself 
‘ws “architocte ordinaire da Rot et constructeur 
des desscins des fortifications en lu Provinces do 
Picardie.” ‘This edition contains a second part 
illustrating the author's designs for various man- 
sions, including thoas. at Bontx in Champagne, 
Tanlay in Burgundy, Chavigny in Touraino, and 
‘three Parisian houses. 

Of the conntry mansions, Ponts and Chavigny 







































aro now destroyed. ‘Tanlay, however, proba 
the most charming country ‘house in France,’ 
still in existence, fortunately in an“ unrestored 
condition. Its "courts and vast dependencies, 
its canal with th water temple or chateau d'eau 
illustration CXLTIL) st the end of the long line of 
limes, its broad moat of clear running water, render 
it irresiatibly attractive.” 

But whilst Lemercier and Le Muct may have 
their plicos assigned to them, Frangois Mansart, 
born at Parisin 1508, was too great an artint to be 
classified.” His earliest work, tho Hotel de la 
‘Toulouse (now the Bangue do France), led to his 
employment by Louis XIII, at the Church of the 
Feuillanta in the RuoSt, Honoré for the west front, 
‘of which Mansart supplied a hopelessly bad design, 
Fortunately, Frangois Mansart. lived to. produce 
work of a very different: quality, as in the stately 
Allo de Gaston @Orldane at the Chateau de Blois, 
tho great house at Maisons Lafitte, and numerous 
other buildings. Of Mansart’s domestio work 
in Paris mention may be made of his remodelling 
of the sixteenth century Hotel do Carnavalet, 
‘once the residence of Madame. de Sévigné, 
now the Musée Historique do la Yillo with 
extremely valuable and. interesting collection 
of drawings, models, objets dart, and antiqui- 
ties the Hotel Conti (now demolished), and the 
Hotel d’ Aumont, still standing in tho Rue de Jouy. 
On the whole, Mansart’s superiority aver his con- 
temporary architects is more marked in. his ecch 
‘ostioal than in his domestic work, notwithstanding 
the fact that his design for the completion of the 
Chureh of the Minimes, near the Placo Royale, was 
anything but a happy composition. But in the 
niugnificent conception of his last and. greatest 
work, tho well-known Monastery of Val di Grice, 
Mansart’s power of design is paca at’ its best 
although, os {Professor Blomfield points out, the 
exterior Aeems to have heen considerably injured 
in excoution, Mansirt only remained incharge of 
the work for about a yenr after its commencement, 
‘when he was superseded by Lemercier, the building 
being finally completed on the death of the latter 
TeMost. ‘Thur, although Mansar’ general design 
vas followed throughout yet certain variations in 
detail, which were by no means improvements on 
the original proposals, crept in. 

* Mansart stands apart from his contemporaries 
‘and even from his successors, ablo as they were, 
the completeness of his art his sense of wale hi 
admirable feeling for proportion, and his splendid 
simplicity of statement. The part that he played 
in Hronch urchitecturo was that which Inigo Jenes 
played in England and Pe Ttaly. Bach of 
these men was first and essentially an artist, other 
things only in immaterial degrees. ‘Their qualities 
were not those that make for immediate success, 
but they are qualities which, when abler men of 
affairs have had their day and boen forgotten, will 
make fature generations turn again and again to 
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‘those rare artists who, under adverse circumstances, 
have preserved their ideals untarnished to. the 
ta 

‘The space ut my disposal permits of only a pass- 
ing reference el jer to the laid account of the i. 
fluence of the Jesuits on contemporary art in France 
Kaci XIL), or to the masterly summary of the 
development of French architecture from 1600 to 
1661 with which the book concludes. Tn the open- 
ing paragraph of this altogether inadequate review 
of a great literary achievement I ventured to pre- 
dict that Professor Blomfield’s work would be in 
great request among his architectural brethren, 
And now that T have had the opportunity of be- 
coming better acquainted with this the latest 
History of French Architecture, fcel that tho book, 
which im all probability is unrivalled in ite able 
marshalling of historical event, leading, more or 
lees directly, to the parting uf the waye'n art; fa 
its picturesque diction, in its terse and graphic de- 
scriptions of old-world times and oldewerld places, 
should appeal to a far wider range of readers, and 
indeed go far towards in the minds of 
the educated public a better understanding of the 
true functions of architecture, and a more intell 
gent and more sympathetic appreciation of the 
efor af the mui’ workers, oth past and 
resent, in that all-eny ‘wondrous 
LE omen W.'S. Crowe {F). 


ART-SCHOOL TEACHING. 
Should We Stop Teaching Art Dy C.Re Ashen. a 
Mon OL Pree Bt nat LBs Fe dott, Bt 

High Holorm, WE) 

‘As do most people engaged ia t ing of 
art Mr. Ashes et that the pinipal sient i 
not to train artists, but to keep them employed on 
worthy work whe tune. "It we had abun 
dance’ of good workshops the training of artistic 
eraftamen would be a stip matter. “Me. Ashes 

+ theretore proposes to endow. each wor at 
State expense, and to sell their products in State 
shops, on the condition that the masters of the en. 
lowed workshops shall train apprentices. 

‘This course has obvious difficulties. The manu- 
facturers will of course object, and are at present 
able to carry their objection into eflet. We may 
suppose this overcome, Mr. Aahie, ites 0 
starve out machinery wrongly employed by means 
‘ofa State subsidy to good work, “Il the State isto 
supply, the subd, we shall have to accep. the 
State definition of "wrongly employed” and of 
"good work,” and our lat state would certainly 
be worse than our first. Mr. Ashbee's scheme 
could be eartied out by private endowment and 
might prove: most ul, As a State echeme 
itcould hardly do other than harms 

‘The cafisen being thus acount fo, the 
architects and the painters are tojbé trained by 
thoir own professional societies. In-his remarks on 
the training of arhiteste Mr, Aue lays great 
stress on the need of a good education itt the 














humanities and of special training in modem eon- 
demeaning modem co 
recommends a study of the educational system in 
tue in America, and considers that Faculties of 
Architecture should be attached to our Univerai- 
. With all but the last point wo are in 
agreement, but it may be that something ean Bo 
said for the “ School of Art” in place of the Univer 
si 





of producing artists, As Mr. Astibeo 
they do teach a number of the genoral publi 
Uitele art, mainly’ painting; thoy 
School teachers,” and they train a tow 
apparently cannot earn their living, ‘The first ro. , 
sult is no doubt landable, the second and third are 
not satisfactory. 

It is quite possible to dispense with the “ Art 
School teacher.” If we cannot train our students 
» the verkahop we can at. Seah ve ‘them fanghs 

HY men who are engaged in the practice of the 
craft. If the actual teaching hours aro kept short 
{or each individual teacher, teaching becomes a 
subsidiary occupation and can never develop into 
4 profession, and our Art teachers will be young 
‘men who will retire as their outside work becomes 
more important, to maks way forfresh blood. Tn 
this way le enorgti craftamen ar to sone do 
sree subsidised at the beginning of their carvers, 

But n "School of Art” abould bo more thang 
mere institution in which studenta take classea, 
Tt should bring together young artists of all kinds, 
and should give them such a corporate spirit that 
inalterlife the punter, he architect, or le tive 
smnith may never forget that they ute all mombers 
of one profession. “The function of a school is not 
‘only to train artists in technique and in form, but 
to each them how to think, so that in practic they 
may attack their work in’the right spirit, In'x 
workshop or office the tendeney must be to sot the 
student to the task which ho can already do: in a 
‘school he is set to task after task which he cannot 
do, and his mind is kept continually on a strain 
towards something as tet unatiained. 

‘The most serious flaw in Mr. Ashbee's proposal 
is thatit tends to separate the various crafts of art 
in place of drawing them together. ‘The Schoo} 
cf Art has ita proper place in modern training, 
though, of course, no School of Art can do moss 
‘han prepare ite students for an apprenticeship, 

‘We can, however, appreciate Mr. Ashbeo's book 
even though we do not agree with ali he eaya, ‘Tlie 
frank acceptance of machinery is very refreshing 
and the book is full of suggeative ideas, ‘Every 
thoughtful artist must agree with him that thy 
condition of the arts, from busket-making to pic. 
‘ture-painting, is not at present satisfactory, but a 

en 


‘Years, and in this Mr. Ashbee has taken yo small 
part, ‘The book is beautiful in printing and orafte. 
manship, and is n book which must be read. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OP LONDON 


LONDON: THE REITERATED 
WARNING, 


UR thanks are due to Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
for his efforts to arouse London from its 
‘pathy and indifference in the matter of the 

proper planning of the Metropolis, 

In no smuller degres are we also indebted to Mr. 
Rattles Davison for his appeal on behalf of the 
city beautiful. Although their words may be ouly 
the echoes of what others have said belore yee 
they are singularly opportune at the present time 
in View of the Report ofthe London ‘Traffic Branch 
of the Board of Trade. 


A-strenuous and united effort is needed to focus 
the opinions of thos whio havo the welfare of 
London at heart, and to weld them into. some 

‘practical scheme for its futuro government. 

Sir Horbert Jokyll, in his profatory note to the 

fourth annual report, states that “Tittle remains 





to be dono to completo the preliminary examina 
tow ofthe oad” and hat the deta plane they 
fonndtion 


have prepared “would serve as the. 
of a general plan to which town-planning schemes 
tnd the futare development of Landon could be 
made to conform, It is to the want of such a 
plan in tho past that much of tho existing trouble 
in connection with trafic is due,” 

Sponking of the already covered and congested 
areas of the older parts of London, Sir Herbert 
Jekyll points out that the same difficulties that 
have arisen in the centre of London are being 
roproduced in the outakirts. ‘There is, however, 
this difference, that in the one case the mischiel 
4s done, and con only be cured at enormous «x- 
Dense by persistent efforte sproad over w long serios 
of yours; whereas in the other, it would be largely 
preventableif a well-considered scheme of improve 
‘ment wore adopted and carried out by degrees.” 

Tt would bo difficult to produce arguments of 
greater force than those used by Mr. Waterhouse 
and Mr, Davison unless it were the calm statement 
of facts marshalled in the Traffic Report, 

Tnstances of opportunities thrown away and 
Projected improvements thwarted and blocked 
could be enumerated ad infinitum. — Ween's plan 
haunts us like w nightmare, We rail at the City 
Father of the time of Charles TL, but we learn 
not wisdom ; Crij rato, Street, St. Mary 
Axe, the Minories’ have all been devastated by 
firo; “but what the City did in Charles II,'s day 
‘again in the days of Vietorin, Ineach of the 
eases enumerated the narrow streets were perpetu- 
‘ted und the burnt buildings arose again on the 
‘same lines of frontage. Were a thousand acres of 
the densest parts of London to be devastated by 
fire to-morrow, no existing law could compel tho 
‘widening of the narrowest alley by ono single inch, 
Cortain “powers for carrying out improvement 

semes can bo put into operation by local autho= 
ities under various Acts of Parliament, but the 
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burden of cost falling only on one «mall section of 
London instead of on the whole Metropolis, it is 
found caer, and certainly more profitable ut the 
‘hustings, todo nothing. Local ratepayers’ associne 
Hons ar too frequenily the shado which stands 
athwart a wise anc ‘nt improvement. 

One authority, and one alono-oun cope 
problems us those under consideration. ‘That 
Authority should have power to atep in automati- 
cally as opportunity’ serves, and upon tho best 
advice procurable determine what is proper to be 
done in the general interest of the whole body. 
As the whole body is benefited, so should the whole 
body contribute to the cost, 

‘such an authority is established, there 
scems to be little prospect of seeing the beginnings 
of a new and brighter London, Bright and noble 
spota aro, of course, to be found here aud. there, 
but they only servo to emiphasio the darkiems be. 
hind. Royal Commissions, Select Committees, and 
Inquiries we delight in, reardless of the cost's wo 
gather their Reports, ti¢ thom up and endorse them, 
and put them away for future use, How lone 
shull this eyatematie procrastination continue? 

In 1905 the Royal Commission approved and 
recommended, on the suggestion of tho Advisory 
Board of Engineers, the construction of a main 
traftio artery through London from Whitechapel 
te, Bagowater, pasa, m role, Liverpool Slret 
Station. ‘There may have been differences of 
opinion as to whether the route suguested was not 
capable of one oF two minor improvements, hut 
it was a achemo felt to. bo essential for tho relict 
of the congestion of traffic in the City. Ite vost 
would no doubt have been great at that tim, but 
the lapne of seven short years has increased the 
cost by thousands upon thousands of pounds, At 
tho present time, right athwart the route of this 
projected artery the Metropolitan Railway Com. 
any re retin a Liverpool Street a sop 
Avenue which will probably increase the value of 
the site by at leant £25,000, 

‘The London Trafic Branch, viewing the cost 
of the road approved by: the’ Commissioners aa 
“‘wellnigh prohibitive,” euggest that "it might 

ible to achieve the object they (the Com= 
missioners) liad in view, in part at. least, by the 
gridual widening of Buston Road (as and when 
opportunity may occur), as a first instalment of 
scheme for the formation of a broad thoroughfare 
from East to West along tho City Road, Penton. 
ville Road, Euston, Road, Marylebone Road, anid 
Oxford and Cambridge Ternice. 

Tt will no doubt astonish many to learn that the 
Act of George II. under which this impo 
thoroughfare from’ Marylebone to the City. wis 
laid out required. the buildings on each side of 
the road to be sot back u distance of 50 feet. ‘The 
Report goes on to say that ‘the original building 
ines which can still be traced were thus 160 feet 
apart. Had no encroachment been allowed, it 
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would have been comparatively easy to widen it 
throughout, but at: maniy plices—notably at the 
junction of the Tottenham Court Road and 

mpstead Road with the Euston fonetias a 
blocks of baildings haye been allowed to 
erected no more than 60 feet apart.” 

‘Thus has @ noble seheme, formulated in 1775 
with the authority of Parliament, been frustrated 
by the apathy and indifference of local authorities, 
The ‘London County Council are using their 
utmost endeavours to prevent further unauthorised 
encroachments being made on the reserved areas 
in front of the original buildings, but the constant 
litigation on the question of the actual position 
of the general line of buildings renders the work 
one of t uncertainty 

‘The future building lines should be fixed once 
‘and for all, allowing for a roadway of the fret 
importance, Contrary to tho general belief, how- 
ever, there is no authority in London at the 

resent time empowered to fix auch a line except 
n the case of new roads, when the Council have 
power to require a width not exceeding 00 feet, 

Reverting to the Report of the Tratlic Branch, 
the necessity for co-operation among local authori: 
ties on the carrying out of improvement schemes is 
urged in the following language: “ There is, how- 

x, no time to be lost, and unless loval eo-opera- 
tion’ can be enlisted as town-planning schemes 
mature, the possibility of constructing some of the 
propoued road may vanish, leaving it for the 
hwxt generation to seek other routes for the grow- 
ing traffic, and to construct or widen ronds at. 
largely increased cost,” 

Mast experience, however, does not encourage 
the hope of any very tangible results accruing from 
efforts in this direction. One instance will suffice : 
Bishopayate has now beon widened to 70 fect as 
far ax the City boundary at Norton Folgate. At 
this point « oudden constriction occurs and the 
projecting houses in Shoreditch jut out some 18 
or 19 feet in advance of the new line secured by 
the City Corporation at enormous expense, | Al- 
though there are but three or four houses which 
thus block and mar a noble improvement, yet the 
Shoreditch Borough are apparently in »’ position 
to hold up both the improvement and the traf 
at their own free will, r 

Surely the logical and prodent course (ass 
tomporary measure atleast, and pending the formu. 
lation of a scheme for the government of Greater 
London) would be to give definite and compre- 
hensive powers to the existing Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade and to constitute thean a Traffic 
Authority. ‘They should at least have power to 
fix and determine the position and extent of new 
roads and the proper width and building lines for 
old streeta that require widening. 

Plane of these projected nd authorised improve 
ments would be lodged with the local authorities, 
and town-planning and other local improvement 
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schemes would then be desimed in conformity 
with the general plan—new buildings would have to 
be set back to the new building lines, 

By this means a comprehensive street plan of 
Greiter London would be laid down, the © 
tongeetad arson would bn gradually opend nh ad 
-w districts would be planned with due rej 
to general convenience and not merely to satisfy 
local needs. 

‘The London problem is no doubt one of great 
complexity, involving questions which can only 
be satisfactorily dealt with by those” possessing 
wide experience of local government. Some 
solution, however, must obviously be found, and 
whilst the practical and. the economic must 
dominate the scheme there is no reason why means, 
should not. be devised for the consideration of 
‘questions of taste and fitness, i 
} Surely the Institute could not engage in a 
nobler work than in forwarding the present move~ 
ment for the creation of a worthy imperial city, 

A London Society to watch over the artistic 
welfare of the Motropolis is, no doubt, a thing to 
be desired, but as an isolated body the resulta it 
could hope to achieve would not be great. ‘The 
mischief is usually done before such outaide influence 
‘can be brought to bear upon the authorities con- 
cerned, ‘There must be some connecting link in 
the legislative machine by means of which the er- 
vviees of an Advisory Council shall be automatically 
brought into action. 

How this is to bo accomplished is a matter for 
careful and possibly lengthy deliberation, Sug- 
gostions have from time to time been made, and 
it might tend to forward matters somewhat if a 
small committee (not confined to members of the 
Institute) were formed with the object of draw 
ing together these various views and evolving 
from them a definite scheme which could be 
‘embodied in a London Government Bill, ‘The time 
for such # measure is surely upon us; when it 
comes wo should be ready. 

Anrnun Crow [F.. 




















Some admirably suggestive articles dealing with 
the improvement of London find place in the New 
Year's numbers of the Builder and the British 
Architect, The former ndvocates the ereation of an 
Imperial’ quarter in connection with a. yenoral 
scheme suggested by the necessities of an Imperial 

, and some illustrative aketches indicate the 
eat architectural posites of the propos. 
Part of thescheme would involve the tranaforamation 
of tho whole of the district south of the river from 
Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars or London 
Bridge, and this could be brought about without 
disturbing any buildings of historic or artistic value, 
‘Tho British drehitdt has some telling conteibations 
from Professor Beresford Pite, Sir Aston Webb, and 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, indicating matters which 
show tho urgent need’ that exists for the artistic 









CORRESPONDENCE 


control of London, “All must agree,” says Sir 
Aston Webb, * that we want some advising, direct 
jing and guiding hand—and we want it soon, or it 

be too late ; it noeds the wisest and most public- 
spirited mon in this great city of ours to lay their 
heads together and hammer ott a scheme.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Professional Matters requiring Rectification. 
To the Editor, Souwsat, RLB.A,,— 

Dean Sm—Mr. Amol Thornely, in. his Pre- 
sidontial Address: to the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, made several interesting references which 
should give us furiously to think! 


‘The Inatitute Schedule of Charges. 

No doubt the report of the Special Committee of 
tho Institute, which Mr. 'Thornoly tells ts has been 
cconsidoring the question of the Schedule of Charges, 
willbe ised without delay, and, ns ho eayo, bean 
improvement upon the present Schedule, 

If not too late, T should like to muggest to the 
‘Gommitteo that the new Schedule of Charges should 
be. set out in the clearest. manner possible, and 
printed in a form that might be handed to elients 
im tho event of one being in doubt us to the 
expectations of new clients, 

have myself on many oceusions found that 
clients, employing an srchiteot for the first time, 
boliove it to be a simple gospel of truth that an 
‘architect's fee is 5 per cont. on the cost of the work 
dono, whatever the work may’ be and however atnall 
Ae contin proportion to the tine necesary to carry 
itout, Ttis always very unpleasant to have a dis- 
‘cussion ax to the charges for one’s work, and it would 
hoa great convenience if the Schedule of Charen 
could bo printed 10 that be whoruns may read, and 
copies be supplied by the Institutein the same way 
‘us the Form of Contract. ‘The present Schedule is 
4 hopeless document to hand to anyone, 

T should also like to suggest that Claus 9 of the 
present Schedule should. be revised on. the lines 
of the decision given in Yerbury v. Worley (House 
‘of Lords, 8,2. 10.), whiol fixes reasonable remunera- 
tion for work actually done, and places the archi 
tect ina better position than the “‘custom of pro- 
feasion. 

Ownership of drawings is another point the 
Committee might settle by setting out in the 
Schedule of Charges that the fees are for use of 
drawings only. 

Provisional Amounts in Contracts. 

Tam glad to notice that Mr. Thornely holds the 
opinion ave expressed in tho eolunnns of The 

ilder and other papers with. regard to the posi- 
tion of sub-contractors in the event of haukeuptey 
of the general contractor, This is a matter of 
fateat importance to trustees and to the general 
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body of creditors in almost every ease of bank: 
ruptey in the building trade, and grave injustico 
iy often done by architects making preferential 
creditors of sub-contractors by paying provisional 
amounts direct after an actof bankruptcy, dlthough 
they divested themselves of all liability for payment 
hy placing orders through the goneral contractor. 









Mr. Thornely 
coming the difficulties eaused by recent deci 
Dut he soes the drawbacks to each of his sugges 
remedies. Iti obvious that the best remedy would 
he to reverse the decisions by theruling of highor 
Courts, nd I think the Institute ought to find the 
funds to fight « case in the House of Lords if neve 
sary, when Tam confident architects would. be 
put ‘back into their old position—which is the 
position of every other professi 
cannot be. penalty without negligence. It i 
monstrous that an architect should be held respons 
sible for the appearance of dry rot in. building 
tunless it ean be shown that: he was negligent of his 
duty and there is some proof of cause and effect. 
Dry rot can be 40 easily introduced into a building 
after the contract hus been completed, that it 
Would have seemed impossible that the architect 
should be held responsible but for the 
in the Cot Unless these ds 




































orsed 8 spe suse to disolaim liability: 
for dry rot should be inserted in the Institute Form 
of Agreement. 


The Institute Form of Agreement. 

T have personally advocated, for w long time 
past, the re tho Institute Form of Agree 
Tent, which seems to me to have been drafted 
with the intention of netting up the architect, like 
4 litths god, to judge his own cage whenever a 
ding any . Of course, with few exceptions, 

cts donot want to be little gods, and when 
they find themselves obliged to fight under the Insti- 
tute Contract, it is often because their clients force 
thom to act against their own better sense of justice 
and fait lay, especially under Cause 12, 

Tt will bo waid that tho Agreement was drawn 
ap with the approval ofthe Instituto of Builders. 
My only reply in, “that is the funniest part 
‘of the business,” and the only explanation of 
builders being willing to agree to such a Form of 
Contract is their sublime faith in architects, 

Thave met many builders who have never read 
tho Institute Form of Contract, although they have 
signed a great many, and several architects who 
have been quite shocked at the discovery of the 
true position of affairs in cases of dispute. 

T hope the Council of the Instituto will consider 
the present a goo tine to reins the Form of 
Agreement and Schedule of Conditions for Build- 
ing Contracts,” generally known ns the RILB.A, 
Form of Contract—Faithfully yours, 

Joux E. Yeunvay, F.8.S. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Banbury Workmen's Dwellings Competition. — 

‘The Council of the Institute are of opinion 
that the conditions of this Competition are very 
unsatisfactory, but in view of the lateness of the 
date they do noc see their way to inform members 
that they must not take part in it; but they 
express the hope that members will refrain from 
doing s0. 


Greenock Burgh Schoo! Competition, 

‘The Council give notice that Members and 

Liventiates of the Royal Institute must not take 
part in this Competition. 

Propoted New Parliament Buildings, Wincipes. 
‘The Government of the Province of eae 
aro advertising for plans for the proposed new 
Parllament Buildings to bo erected in the City of 
Winnipeg. Copies of the conditions may be had 
on application to Mr. W. L. Griffith, Permanent 
Scoretary of the High Commissioner for Canada, 

17 Victoria Street, S.W. 

















CHRONICLE. 


Art Museums and Picture Galleries. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall (2.] will read a Paper on Art 
Museums and Picture Galleries at the General 
‘Meeting of the Institute fixed for the Ist April. 
The illustrations wil include ne collection of 
alides speci for tl Mr. 's 
Paper in substitution of that on Modern 
Methods of Construction,” which Mr. Dunn is 
unable to read. 


‘The Licentiateship R.ILB.A. 
All applications for election to the class of 
Licentiates must be in the hands of the Secreta 
of the Royal Institute by the 30th April 1912. 
Elections to the Licentiateship may take place up 
to the end of June next, but as it takes some time 
to examine the applications it is essential that all 
the papers be sent in by the above-mentioned date. 
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‘Safeguarding National Historic Monuments, 

Tn the eaiale eee ce ‘the acre 
‘Hertfordshire pul ‘about a year ago by the 
Hal omminion oo ial eames 

ini on Hil epee in 
Hold he option va exe tat pore 
‘with the assistance of a permanent Ad- 
in order to act with the necessary 
promptitude in sifeguarding national relice when 
[iaperilled. ‘The scheme thus outlined by the Com- 
mission has been elaborated in fuller detail by Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell in a Paper recently read 
before the Society of Antiquaries. Sir Schomberg 
‘McDonnell emphasised the need for organised pro- 
a list of recent cases in 








i ildings and other relics of unique 
interest havebeen destroyedor ruthlessly mutilated, 
or have suffered from pure neglect, oF sometimes 
from misapplied generosity. Among the instances 
of the latter class of misfortune included in Sir 
Schomberg’s list is the complete restoration ” of 
‘St. Magnun’s Cathedral at Kirkwall in the Orkneys, 
under the terms of the will of a late Sheriff. In 
onder to minimise such risks for the future Sir 
‘Schomberg McDonnell advocates the constitution 
‘of body "which should bear the title of the Ad- 
Yitory Board on Historical Monuments,” and 
“alould, when stad that any national moni 








‘ment is in sianges represent to the First Commis- 
sioner of His Works that the custody of 
itshould be yy the nation ; and that the 





First Commissioner should there 
move His Majesty to declare, by Onder in Council, 
that the monument in question is a national mot 
ment, and is consequently transferred to. the 
custody of the First Commissioner.” Sir Schom- 
berg suggests that the Advisory Board abould con- 
sist of eleven members, including the Chairmen of 
the three Royal Commissions on Historical Mont 
ments (which will not finish their work for man 














years yet), the Presidents of the Society of Anti- 
t porta and of the Society of Antiquaries of 

tland, the official heads of the British Museum 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments, and representa. 
tives of the two Archbishops and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The Boan} would derive their in- 
formation as to where their intervention was needed 
in the fist place from the Inspector of Monuments, 
‘eho would be'aided by local archeological societies 
tr by any other body or person interested in the 
work, 


‘Proposal for a London Goods Clearing House. 

Mr. A. W, Gnttie, in a lecture delivered last week 
at the Institute of Builders on “ How to Cheapen 
“Transport,” attributed the fact that this, country 
provided itself with caly. about 25 por cent, of 
the food consumed to abnormally high transport 
charges, whereby a system of protection in favour 
of the foreign producer is encouraged. Ono of the 
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should not be as capable of producing its food as 
is Denmark, whence we obtain bacon and butter 
to the valuo of millions sterling. Altho 
Germany is our great trade rival, the freight ra 
in this country are double those of Germany. 
railway goods station is examined, nothing bis 
found in it which pertains to engineering desi 

Tis furnished with a jumble of sheds dotted over 
it from one end to the other, and it is too unwieldy 
and scattered toallow intercommunication of parts. 

fs. Gattie therefore advocates the creation of a 

vdon yoods clearing house, of which the various 
parts would be in immediate eleotric intercormuni- 
cation with each other, to take the place of the 
seventy-four goods stations in London. In this 
clearing house any parcel, ale, of load could be 
taken from any: spot and conveyed to any other 
parts of the building, in some instances in a few 
seconds and in others in a few minutes. 

In comparing the cost of the present methods 
with the sugyestod system the leeturer took as an 
example a Lond of 160,000 glazed bricks, weighing 
34 tons, tobe conveyed from Yorkshire to London, 
s aintance of 290 mle, in 90 truck leds havig 4 
grow woight of 690 tons. cnt ebarge was 
{ie Bd, ton, oF £201 De, of, including lon 
unloading, and delivery charges, total of £254 
Uf this load were sent in seven large truck loads 
tho loaded woight of the trucks would be 531 
tons only, which, with an increase of speed of the 
train, would enoble a saving of £87 165. 10d. to be 
effected in haulage, while the train would be able 
to proceed into the clearing house intact, thus 
obvinting the noveasity of splitting it up in a shunt 
ing yard. The lecturer presented which 
tended to show thatthe total cos of bringing the 
bricks from Yorkshire to within two miles of the 
clearing house would be £142 94." 
of ELLE 10, equal to 5 percent 3 

‘Ab the ion of Mr, John Burns, President 
af the Local Government Board, prelimi 
estimate of rovenue and expenditure on one year's 
working of the London Goods Clearing House was 
submitted to Mr. agar Harper, formerly statisti- 
tal acer of the Landon County Council, whow 
teport on the selieme ‘surplus earnings 
itr nine aad ten millions a year for London 

lone. 

After the reading of the paper Mr. R. 8. Ayli 
(desert the arcitctae fetes of the 
Proposed clearing house. 


Reinstatement of Member. 

Mr. Hanoup Enawxn Cunos, of 14 Norland 

Square, Holland Park Avenue, W., has been re- 

instated by the Council as an Associate of the 
Royal Institute. 
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‘A National Folk: Museum : Proposed Usilisation ofthe 
(Crystal Palace and Grounds. 
A scheme for the future utilisation of the Crystal 


Palace and Sor Natinal Polk Mewar 
is: ‘Messrs. four (Pitt Rivers 
Nassim, Dell) FA Bather Deer RRS 


(Geological Department, British Muscum), W. 
Rankin Buttered (Hlactingn  Muneum)) 24° 
Laurence Gomme, FS.A., A. 0. Haddon, D.Sc. 
F.RS. (Cambridge), Wm. Evans Hoyle, D.Sc. 
FRSE. (National’ Museum of Wales), Cou 
Plunkett (Hon. A.J, President of the Museums 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland (National 
‘Museum of Science and Art, Dublin), and“ Home 
Counties” (Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott). 

The proposal put forward forthe consideration 
‘of the Committee appointed to consider and 
report upon the various schemes for the future 
utilisation of the Palace, and is urged mainly upon 
the following grounds :— 

(i) There existe at premnt no museum in thie coun: 
try rating in emprebensive and dations 
Imtane ie cuarhiorye and the modes of We i 
men past, 

{i) Tes Wine canted be oe lolant when, from the 

wing dearth of msterial, « comprehensive national 
falk-ammseun will be mprwaible, "Hven St the present 
time it would probably be more difficult to form 
fo wor in nga than any er arp 
‘try, owing to ive paocity af ery 
faincively national charactor that have suraieed. Tt 
‘amount of material 
‘woald probably. be 
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In Skansen a largo and diversified track of Yand is 
appropriated ta'an sf Mioveum Here a number 
sePanclent cottages nnd largee houses from various 
paris of Sweden have heen reerected nad completely 

farfabed according to their several Kinds, Fa 
tnd, hace ly pol, and ar 
‘ue ontdoor relics of a past ngo have been rescued and 
sain apropetasronoatgs, dang oe 
Rartuen propared. for: the performance of national 
laneeay there Ia also,an ‘opsneairthoatre, while in 
Syaciooe enclonates are kept ving exauples of Swedish 
‘hares and bed, 3 

Tho. proposal, therofor, i to aque and ro-rect In 
tye "Ceystal, Talneo grounds. naciant balding fron 
Aterontparts of the Kingda, with scrupulous re 
{other sriginal fenturon "We do, ot seck to violate 
{Geal'ceatiment by the removal of buildings from thelr 
linclent niten, whore there fa no dangor of their mutla- 
Uin'cedemalition, but rather to reseve typical build 
Inge “ot suficiet! ment that "would. othorwian be 
Hotroyed.,"Neodless to may Tt would be necteary to 
rd agaioat the incongroous effect that would rox 
Frm placing in clove proximity buildings oot of Keep- 
ing'with one another,” Much could be done by seren- 
Ii. Neighbouring buildings with trees, end by taking 
Iivantage of inequalities, Of aurface, ‘Samo_of the 
Iisoter telght have ansocated: with them old-fashioned 

tens "With appropriate. Awers” and. herbs, ‘The 
failings woutd thon be povided with farnitiare and 
Appliance‘ arcordance With their alse nnd yerod. 
Ti orobable that, ifn appeal were made, somn of 
the Hugich eatieg, and even. private invidunt, 
Mould undertake to. anpply enrable buildings, 
Tie azee the trervation of ne pari 
the saute for our gr matlonal sports an pases 
Would be quite in Keening with the aptit-of « falc 
anal ih th tration of th roth 
Palace. Wa would furthor wiggest an opes-air ati: 
Tinto, uiently lange for’ the performance’ of 
Hisorieal "pageants and plays, ae well aa for folk 
poner and. dances, whose Fees revival has sroused 
fret interon and has been nceaeded nn enthusiatis 
Popular recent 

"The Ceyelal Palace itself would serve for tho din 
play of davelopmental set of foritare, vottery, 
Tae, feomworistextilgs ete ani for collectiona 
ilanrating “Che cnatom,” distinctive Wallets, amose- 
ents, personal ornaments, tnventinan, ee, of th 
Fnslich peoples. "The nmole diznenston ot the build: 
Ing’ wout enable somo Of the collections ta be arranged 
teeta thae thre mis by, hippo 







































room, m8" Hepplewhite” room, 9 William Morris" 
room also ® Foon devoted to the apparatus and 
methods of producing fire in naxt times, «room for 


children's toy ond gun,» flr rer, and 4 a, 
jt would be expecially approvrinta, if @ part of the 
Crvetal Palace could be naxigned to. collections— 
eremenial robes, portraits, personal relics, and the 
Tike—relating to the past ahd present members of one 
Raval house: Tf rrecedant ware needed. one can be 
fonnd in the Royal collections preverved in the Rosen 
‘borg Cathe nt Copenhagen, 





Opening out of Southwark Cathedral. 

A committeo is being formed to consider, and, if 
possible, carry out, the suegestion published in The 
Times of December 26 that the warehouses and. 
other buildings blocking the view of Southwark: 
Cathedral from the river should be swept away to 
make room for'an embankment and publio garden, 
Mr. Henderson-Livesey’s letter, in which the sug- 
gestion was originally made, has been warmly en- 
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Aorsed by the Bishop of Southwark and by Arch- 
deacon Taylor, The Bishop, who hasnow consented 
to take the chairmanship of the committee, which 

expected to be in working order x few weeks 
hence, in a letter to the Times says: 

‘Tam glad to find from Jetters that have been addressed 
to me~ono of them enclosing a cheque for 8100 towards 
the fad when iti openedthat the acne advocated 
by Mr. Henderson Livesey and supported by the Arch- 
‘ieacon ot Southwark for opening the embankment be- 
tween the Cathedral atid the river in arousing interest 
and enliating aynupathy. 

"Nothing har struck mo more forcibly shout life in 
South Lotion than the need of open apace, and, where 











they have boon provided, the excellent, way in’ which 
‘they are managed and controlled and the happy use that 
in mado of them. — Every ono admita that no part of 


South Landon needs muh an outlet more urgently than 
tha Thorongh at it neighbourhood. 

Ts mero to me tha tee ache pat bafore ut with 9 
inueh lity and sobriety afere’n. wonder “oppor: 
liity of ening ofthe eroded ie lived hy Uh paps 
Iaton ofthe iti of supplying very real teed, fk 
also of enhuncing—ahall 1 say’ restoring tthe "los 
taveaquenen of Ute siverside by Tandon Hedge,” May 
Tadd "without Improprsty Va ifthe achtin. were 
fesleed any obra fidea ourayen onthe aide of 
thelial a 
{oon of to baatfl ones ofthat yar of sur cy, 

Tam often funted by Matthew Arete fees: 
tion of London, with is autterble external hideous 
fend i Ilr Cuero gublceepesan, privet 
Suto.” We ar, 1 Unk a  penration 
tr reply to bath the charges lind. T mont sincerely 
trae that thin scheme for opting ut. ankle Wl 

{Sth ng 
pentaslom: 


ny ‘Sanitary Institute : Henry Saxon Snell Prize, 
ie Henry Saxon Snell Prize in the gift of the 
Royal Sanitary Instituto, consisting’ of Fifty 
Guineas anil the Silver Medal of tho Tnstitute, & 
offered in the year 1912 for an Kasay on “ Sug- 
gration for Timprovements in the Ventilating, 
Lighting, Heating, and Water Supply Appliances 
ton Fittings for an Operating ping 
accessory rooms for a General Hospital of 400 
Beds" (oo Students” “Two competioms of 
different professions oF erafte may join in sending 
in an Estay and Plans, Essays must be sent in 
not Inter than 20th August 1912, — All particulary 
nay be obtained from the Secretary of the Royal 
Ssnitary Institute, 90 Buckingham Palace Road, 






























Burford Priory, 

Burford Priory, Oxon., hus been purchased, b 
Mr. E. J. Horniman, a member of the Landon 
County Council. Colonel B. de Sales La Terrier, 
the former owner, acquired the estate when the 
Priory was thought « hopeless ruin, He devoted 
4 year to its restoration, and the work was done 

ha skill and care that carned the gratitude of 
antiquarians. ‘The courtyard of the old building 
figures ax the background of Waller’ picture,“ The 
Empty Saddle.” ‘The picture shows Lord Falk- 
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Inndl’s horse returning to his home—Lord Falldand 
Was then the owner of the extate—after the defeat: 
of King Charles at the Battle of Newbury. ‘Tho 
Priory existed in the thirteenth century as an off- 
shoot of the Abbey of Keynsham, ‘The Harmun 
family converted it into a lay: residence, and it 
eventually passed into the hinds of Sir Lawrence 
fanfield, who was admitted to the Inner Temple 
in 1697. While Sir Lawrence lived there he enter- 
tained James 1., and this was commemorated by 
> greut heraldic panel of the Royal Arnis, which 
‘isin excollent preservation. ‘The most interesting 
parts of the interior include Lenthal’s chimneypivee 
Jn the drawing room, the eiling dating from the 
time of Henry VIL, which has been well restored, 
the staircase, the Gothio arcading of tho hall, the 
eat fireplace, and the ceiling of the mner hall, 
he old chapel, which hus not. been touched, 
‘conneoted with the house by cloisters and an upper 
tallery opening from the drawing-room. Tn the 
gnrdens, bounded by the River Windrush, there 
‘are many interesting features. Close to the house 
in typical piece of Jacobean garden architecture, 
one of two summer-houses on the west wall. ‘The 
‘Home Farm oomprises Kitt’s Quarries, from which 
ame much of the stone for the interior of St. 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey, and a pretty 
old house which had boen a residence of Waller, 


‘The Threatened Old Cottages at Guildford. 

‘The od cottages nt Guildford whose threatened 
demolition was the subject of a letter of protest 
from the Muster of Charterhouse in The Times of 
tho 2nd inst, are a block of six cottages whieh in 
the opinion of local antiquaries wero probably 
‘ereoted in thesixteonthoentury, They are remark 
bly fine examples of cottage urchiteoture, although 
the original timber construction is now concealed 
hy plaster. With theit red-tiled roofs, their upper 
stories projecting over the lower, and the flights of 
stone steps from the pavement, they are a con: 
spicuous feature of Farnham Rodd asit approaches 
the railway station. Several years ago, the Guild. 
ford correspondent of The Times writes, an agree- 
ment was entered into between the Guildford 
Corporation and the Surrey County Council to 
effect the widening of Farnham Road, but the part 
‘opposite the cottages, which is partionlarly narrow, 
‘was reserved for a future occasion. Some time 
‘ago the county authority pressed the Town Council 
to put in hand the completion of the scheme, 
Powers were obtained for compulsory purchase 
and the necessary notives sorved. Te was not until 
this stage had been reached that any’ serious 
‘uitation was raised for the preservation of the 
cottages. The matter was before the ‘Town 
Council at their Inst meeting, when a letter was 
received from the National Trust asking the 
Council to conserve these valuable assets of the 
town, and urging the widening of the road by the 
purchase of the property on the opposite side. 


























“ We are losing so much of the charm of anci 
England," the letter coneluded, * that we feels 
you will wdersand ont protet and our ral wish 
to.sce Guildford on the side of the preservers rather 
than on the side of the destroyers of beautiful and 
unique domestic architecture.” A similar letter 
was received from Mr. W. F, Rawnsley, hon, 
secretary of the West Surrey Society, who urged 
that, as s0 much of picturesque Guildford has dis- 
peared, it Iecomos all the moro necessary to use 
the strongest efforts to preserve what is still left, 
At the meeting of the Surrey County Council on 
the 9th inst. the Chairman of the Highway Com- 
mittee, Mr. Aldermun Pain, gave the assurance 
that nothing would be done in a hurry, and if 
found pouible to devise means for the preserva 
the old cottages, his Committes would 
offer all facilities in their power for doing s0. 











‘The Garden City Movement. 

‘The Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa 
tion, who are now located in larger and more con- 
Yenient premises at Grays un Pac, W.C., have 
arranged « programme of classes in otder to give 
Betta instruction in What own Planning 

Jeans," and in order to equip a number of lecturers 
for popularising the movement. It in propose to 
deal with the legal, sociological, architectural, 
engincering, municipal, financial,” and scientific 
aspects of the question, while the po . 
tho private owner of land will be specially dealt 
With, Particulars of the classes may be obtained 
from the Secretary. At the Annual Meating of 
tho Association, to be held at Carpenters’ Hall om 























Monday, Februnty 8, Profouor 8D, Adshead [¥] 
will give an addteas on "The Beuutitying: ol 
London.” 

‘The Carpenters’ Company's Lectures, 1012. 


‘The Carponters’ Company are giving a ueries of 
ootutes on the arts connected with building, as 
in previous years. The lectures are delivered 
weekly on Wednesdays at 7.45 p.m. as follows -— 


2 June: “The Unity and Dillerence in Art nnd 
rafts” hy Me. Thackeray Turner, PSA. (#.) 

‘SL Jans: “London—an Architectural Syllabus,” by 
Protewor Bereatord Pie (8. 

7 Feb: Past and Present Conditions of Building,” 

Will (A. 

ie Sealplor’a Craft" (Demonstrated 
tn teate hy Mee. “Shi 

21 Fob. : *Mediveval Sculpture,” by Me. W. i. 


aE ne mi 
Me. M. Ht. Baillie Seott, ba . ct 
wie ae 


{iThe Craft of the Brick and Tile Maer;* 
27 Mar. : "Influences in the Developenen 
ning,” hy Mr. Gerald ©, Horsley (?.). 
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‘The following lectures, also under the auspices 
of the Carpenters’ Company, will be given on 
Thursdays at 8:— 

15 Feb, = pao Sie. in English Harness," by Sir Re 
Hag c,s Tha Boglih Hogs fran the Normans to 
" by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
‘The Tower of Londen,” by Mr. Banister 


Folk Lore of London,” by Sir 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A, 















Me alors dM. We Tomer, RA." by Mr A. G. 
Temple, FSA. 
"Mite he Forests of North Americ," by Prot 





wa. ‘Somerville, M.A., D.Sc. 

‘The Company aro offering prizes to be competed 
for by oraftamen or those engaged in the actual 
work of carpentry, joinery, or the other arts con 
nected with building. The subjects of competition 
comprise (1) Design for a row of six labourers’ 
cottages ; (2) Design for a Village * Workman’ 
Tnstitute” ; (3) Design for any piece of domestic 
furniture in any material. 


University of London, University College. 

Prof. Emost A. Gardner is announced to give 
the following course of lectures on “The Visible 
Surroundings of Greek Life,” on Fridays at 
2 vist, beginning 19th Janaary 


19 Jan. ; Greek Cities and Houses; evidence and 
general conditions. 








‘The Sootfall of London. 

‘The Lancet publishes the results of an investiga- 
tion which has been made as to the amount, quality, 
aand efleots of the soot falling in London. Tt is cal- 
culated that the deposit falling annually upon the 
‘Administrative County of London, including the 
City, amounts, if reckoned on the basis supplied by 
the soot gauge at the City station, to 76,050 tons. 


Tho experiments (the report states) were conducted at 
four saliesy to were toned fata So ack 
teat Westminster, ons in tho City nea, nd te fourth 
tan the borders of the snetrmpoiian area at Salto, in 
Sarvey.. ‘The later station wa chosen in order to gain 
comparison’ bytween the amount and Kind of deposit 
falling io the suburian aren and” that cllected in 
Landon its. "The collections were made each month 
trough the year June, 100-1, and a0 gauge 
wat Salad at achat. wth caght bth depo 

"The analyis of these collections was conducted in 
the Lancet laboratory. “The roelte ave summarised in 
& table in which sro at out columay showing 2 
{ty Rin olume; (2) total epost fallen ‘on an exper 
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faible depost (pol 8c) 6) teal sali 
foluble depot (tok, Be): = 
the rain; 0) solablp volatile solids; (0) soluble xed 


) 5 (8) In 
Wed in 





solids; (7) -sulphates;. (8) ammonia; (9) chloring; 
(20) Hine; and “(L1) ealealated total in. the 
‘Administrative County o€ London, inckading the City 
(117 square miles). : 

Te is pointed out that the last colamn of figures in 
the table deals with somo stupendous facts. “If, for 


ley the City. station is taken as the basis of 
fon ne to tho total amount of deposit falling 
‘sonually upon tho Administrative County’ of London, 
fncludiag the City, this deposit’ amounts to no lest 
Ahan 76,000 tons, {8 which are present over 6,000 tone 
‘of ammonis, about 8000 tons of sulphates, 3,000 tons 
of chlorine in chlorides, to say nothing of” the carbon 
nd tar. Taking the SW. metropolitan station ax 
basi the total deposit per your ovr the rane Adini- 
trative area would average 5,590 tons, in which are 
onlbecir pepe can ir 
‘Sf sulphates, and 4,000 tons of chlor in chlcrides, 

‘Tho London rainfall in foggy seasons is also dis- 
tivetly destractive to metal surtaces, ax decided traces 
Of tin and lead ere found in the apecimens examined, 
‘According to other figures in the table which refer to 
ithe suburban ares, people. who live there “would 
appear to enjoy something approaching an immunity 
from this sppaling dowapour of chemical substances.” 
‘The soot gauge disclows in a striking way the defecia 
fof the coal re, nnd it is urged that such an instrument 
‘of observation should be added to the equipment of the 
rneleorological stations of our ‘towne and citien, A 
toeaure mou Chas be gun of the blak carbonacronk 
deponit evolved {rom the chimney.” This deposit an 
evidence of Yaulty combustion and wastage of fuel; it 
fontains products injurious to. health, which corrode 
Dailding fabrics, and which often enough gather in a 
louidopaque to the sun's radiations, sometimes reducing 
thereby day to the darkness of might 


exam 
cal 








Election of Licentates. 

‘At the Council Mecting of the 8th January, the 
following candidates, havine been found eligible 
and qualified under the Charter. and. By-laws, 
were elected Liventiates of the Institute in accord 
ance with By-law 12, viz,:— 

BINNIE : Peter Frederick (Harpenden 
BLACRIURNE-DANTELL + 

ROADLEY : William Alfred De 
BROOKE: Charles Henry (Leeds) 
CANDLER: Heary Troughton, 
CAPON: rank Set (Norbury) 
CRIMP: Arthur Geral 

ELLIOT . Norman. 

ESCH : Vincent. J. (Calcutta). 
FLETCHER: Edgar Goorge (Stockton 
ELINN = Henry Emest (Hirkenhend) 
GINHAM: Feny Norman, 
GRUNDY: Satael, Jun, (Ulverston), 

HYNAM ; Willian 

JACKSON : Thoinaa Gordon. 

OHNSON = Thonian MeCoah (Cardif). 

LEGGETT : Melville Charles Marion” (Brith Bast 


‘Africa). 
ODDYS George Reginald (Halifax). 
iadden, 
Joh, 








rancis (Cairo). 
ie (Crogdon), 























PARKES : Ernest 
PLAYER: Willian 








‘THE LATE MONSIEUR DAUMET 


SLATTER : Cyril Hugh, 
STREATFEILD : Granville Edward Stewart. 
‘TAIT: Henry Makine (Kimberley). 
TAYLOR: ‘James (Darlington). 
TOPOTT: Williams ‘Thomas (Leicester), 
VERGER: Edward Arthur (Winchester), 
WALLIS : Ernest John (Thornton Heath), 
WITTET:: George (Bombay). 


Obituary. 

Jastes Rawsox Cannont, of Dublin, whose 
death is announced, was for twenty-two years a 
Fellow of the Institute, having been elected in 1876 
and resigning in 1908. With his partner, Mr. 
Frederick Batchelor [F.J, practising at No. 183 
Great Brunswick Street, Dublin, he was the archi- 
tect of the Richmond Surgical Hospital, in North 
Brunswick Street, Dublin; the new buildings for 
out-patients and 120 in-patients, and with sanit 
‘annexes, to combine under one roof the St. Mark's: 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Lincoln Place ; and the Pro- 
Yincial Banking Company's premises, Belfast ; 
Limerick Workliouse; and additions, at a cost of 
more than £10,000, to the Great Southern Hotel, 
Killarney, eleven years ago. 


Groner Gonpox Hosxrys, of Darlington, who 
died on the 12th ult, atthe age of seventy-four, was 
elected Associate of the Institute in 1867, and 
Fellow in 1870. Educated at private schools in 
Lendon and Paris, Mr. Hoskins served his pupilage 
with Mr. W. D. Haskol, architect, of Westminster. 
In 1864 he went to Darlington, where his abilities 
found early recognition, work is to be found 
in ever Hite of the district. His chief work was 
the Middlesbrough Municipal Buildings and Town 
‘Hall, which were ereoted in 1883 and 1884 at a cost 
of £120,000, At Darlington some of his works are 
the Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, the Edward 
Pease Public Library, the hospital and_dispen- 
tary, and the fever hospital. He also designed 
the Hartlepools Exchange at West Hartlepool. 
Amongst his other works are cemetery chapels and 
churches ut Darlington and South Stockton. Mr. 
Hoskins was appointed a Darlington Borough 
Magistrate in 1808, and was elected to the County 
Bench in 1908, He was for some years Chairman 
of the Borough Licensing Committee, and member 
of the Darlington Town Council, 




















‘The, British Architec—In commencing is seventy. 
seventh volume the British Architect has slightly 


changed its form, appearing now on a quarto sheet of 
tore convenient size for handling and binding. The 
price will bo twopence instead of fourpence as hitherto, 

publisher's announcement states that the nim of 
the journal will be to afford a helpful stimulus for the 
architect and student, and at the same time to serve as a 
popula record of arciteotral design which will appeal 
foe general public Special articles are promised on 
“The Home and its Furnishing,” " Sculpture in Rela- 
tion to Architecture,” “"Suguestive Design,” and 
“Garden Accessories 
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‘The late Monsieur Daumet, 

The Secretary of the British Section hus received 
the following letter from the Secretary-General of 
the Comité Permanent International des Archi- 
cues Paris, 24" Dicembre 1911. 

Cuxn Matrez.—Les Membres de la Section 
Francaise du CPLA. ont été profondément 
touchés par la télégramme que vous avez adressé 
au sujet du décés de notre regretté Président Mf. 
Daumet, 

Ia Famille Daumet « &8 trés aensible & cot 
hommage adressé a son chef vénéré, et vous en 
exprime sa cordiale reconnaissance. 

jotre cher Président a voulu qué sea funérailles 
soient simples et sans faste. Pour nous conformer 
A ses dernidres volontés ‘Ni fleurs, ni couronnes, 
ni discours.” nous avons di renoncer A Venvoi 
traditionnel ; mais nous tenons A vons remercier de 
yous dtre associé en pensée A notre hommage 
fundbre. 

Agréez, je vous pric, cher mattre, expression de 


‘nos meillears sentiments, 
Le Seorétaire général, 
J. ML. Poversen. 
M, John W. Simpson, 





THE EXAMINATIONS, 


‘The Final: Alternative Scheme of Testimonies of 


‘Study. 
Tn acoordance with the notice already published 
in the Kalendar, the alternative Scheme of Testi- 
monies of Study for the Final Examination will 
‘conte into operation at the option of the eandidates 
in November next, and after the end of the year 
1913 the existing Testimonies of Study for this 
Examination will be abolished. Six alternative 
Problems in Design will be sct by the Board of 
Architectural Education each year, and candidates 
for the Final Examination must submit designs in 
Answer to at least four of these problems. These 
alternative problems will be published twice a year, 
thre« sets in Janvary and thee in July. ‘hia is 
done for the convenienes of candidates, but it must 
be distinctly understood that the time for sending 
in the designs in answer to these problems is strictly 
limited. Thus the designs for Subject I. must be 
sent in to the Secretary R.LB.A. or to the Secretary 
of the Allied Society for the district in which the 
canaidate. ie working by 20th February 1912; 
‘those for Subject II. by 30th April, and those for 
abject TUL by, 20sh June, (This. time will be 
extended for students in the Colonies; see dates 
following List of Subjects below.) 
The drawings must be on imperial sheets. 
‘The Subjects for the first half of the year 1912 


tare as follows — 
Subject I. 


(a) A Monument, to commemorate King 
Alfred's refounding of London one thousand years 
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for public place in the City, not to cover more 
than 300 superficial feet. 

“Al drawings to be 4 inch scale and shaded. 

{b) A Terrace of Five Houses 20 feet frontage, 
ath six stories high, including basement, facing 

‘of a small watering-place. Detail 
ths druction of one house to be given and a design 
for the complete terrace, ‘ 

"Drawings required to be inch and } inch scale. 

Subject 1. 

(@) A large Monument to an Explorer, to be 
plage ogninet che wall of ble Belding 

Shaded drawings required to be 4 inch scale. 

(@ A Gloister with external entrance gateway 
or towor to a collegiate building round a courtyard 
100 feet square. ? 

‘Drawings to be Linch scale, with 4 inch details 
of the complete construction of one bay. 

‘Subject IIT. 

a) A Detached Ballroom to a lange count 
house, to be connected with the house by Score 
way, The decorations should be specially con 
sidered 

‘Shaded drawings to’ 4 inch scale showing, both 
interior and exterior, and a detail of decorations. 

{@) A Landing Stage to a river or Jake, with 
restaurant. 

‘Drawings to show complete construction } inch 
weale and inch. 

‘Dates for Submission of Designs in 1912. 
‘jet Ee sabe 1k 
‘United Kingdom 20th Feb. 0th April 80th June 
Johannesburg 30th April 30th June Sixt Ang, 
Melbourne Blot May Slat July 20th Sept 
Spaney Sit May. 3Ist July 30th 
foranto Biot March Slat May Sat July 
‘The Sut ‘of Construction and ‘Notice to 
ies of Cont earl Shook 

‘The Board of Architectural Education have 
received » communication from ‘the Examiners to 
the effect that many of the candidates at rene 
fexaininations have shown weakness in the subject 

in particu- 
ie attention 





i oo of impressing om their Students the 
heeewsity of studying more carefully this smpor- 
tant branch of architectural education. 








MINUTES, V. 


Genoral Meeting, (Business) of the Ses- 
1, held Monday, Sth January 1012, st 

‘rot —Prevent Mr. Stokes, President, in. 
Su Chairs 78 Fellowes (including 15 members of Coun 
{a}, 496 Asocaien (ncloding 5 embers of Coane 
a Minuten of the Meeting held 18th December 1911, 
Thean printed in the Jornat, were taken as read 
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[18 Jan, 1012 


Mr, E, Guy Dawber, Vire-Previlent, in the absence of 
‘he Hon, Secretary, atpounced the deceans of Alexander 
See Wislenuns, of Vienna, Hon. Corr. Member elected 
Sos" James Radford, of Manchester, lected Associate 
TRG! Fellow 1872, oxi placed on the List of Jtctired 
Filtis iy 1900; Franc Sadleir Brereton, Fellow, elected. 
See; and Sydney Bridges, Avtociate, olected 1906, 

"The following members, atten 
since, their election, ere, formally 
‘President, viz: Horace White, Ni 
Harrison, Thomua Geofirey Taucas, Fill 
BAEH Gorringe, Michael John ‘Tapper, Arthue George 
Wamham ‘Tickle, Frank Wardel Knight, Hs 
UA Eatnooo, Francis Holles Bulmer, Laurence Morti- 
ter Angus, Norman Wigzell, Aavociotes. 

“The Tollowing canilidates’ were elxcted hy show of 
hands utider By-law 10— 

As Frntows. 
NEWMAN + Francis Winton [A. 1908, Aubpitel Prise= 
man 1903, Avthur Cates Priseman 105). 
TAPPER; Walter (4- 1899]. 
As Hos, Conn. Masimn. 
“ctor Aloxundre Fridéric, Architect, 


Membre de Mnstitut, Commandenr de ta Légion 
‘d'Honnenr, Paris. 


‘This concluded tho Business Meeting. 























Speci General sing sumone, by, the 
cone Monday, sth January 1018, ab 
Seam a the Iusintee General Meeting above 
ta oa etd similarly cooetivated, the President for- 
rity aubtaitiod to the Afesting the draft Agreement 
sl wo be munde between the Royal Institute 
Farerrey of Architects with reference to the adiis- 
ween inte the Lostitute of the Merabers of the Society. 
ef. S Gibson (Pe) moved, in ihe terms of the 
Ravlution printed On the Notice Paper previously 
Reel tacail nvmbets, "that the Agreement propaaed 
Write iceween the Reval Tomaitate and the Socity 
Gu Architcte ai whichis toe submited to this Meek. 
wees the same ie herelyy approved, and that the 
Treaadent, be utborised to sign the eave on behalf 
EP Moyel instinite, ag thet. after he same aball 
hen ier signed by both parties the Council do. pro~ 
seo tah eg fel deal 
Paution to His: Majesty’ Privy” Counell praying for 
taper of 4 Supplemental Cluck with ‘By-laws. in 
ths oem set oot in the Second Sihedule to the said 
‘Agreettent ae now approved.” 
Set Needham Wilton [4.] seconded the Resoly= 





























wife C. Stanley 
eC. Stanley Peach (F:] moved ax an snendnen 
Cee ee Tee icee te din Cool or 
farther comsieration 

ts ferbert Shepherd} seconded tho smendinent. 








iWonedocne wk gel he Sena at 
actu bye Sydney Perks, PEA, fe} a. We, 
ade a Ae GL Elko (A), Profane 
amneed Bhai) and Sie Asem Webt, Crh CVO 
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COLOUR AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE, 
By Sir Aurrep East, A.R. [Hon, A.) and Evoan Woop [F 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 22nd January 1912, 
I. 


p Auruep Past 





By 


HE Application of Colour to Architecture may open ont channels of thought.in which 

| there may he a wide divergence of opinion, and it is the object of the writer to call 
forth those expressions of opinion which may be useful in the practical experience 

ation. ‘The question of the actual colour of 

especially interesting 
hhitect to draw upon 

















of those who have the control of such an appli 
taterials used in construction is a very interesting one, and one that 
to-day, when rapid and economic conditions make it possible for the 
of the world for his material. ‘Therefore, in the light of these new conditions, 
the question assumes a greater significance than at any previous time: and with greater 
liberty in the use of material, w greater danger of its abuse naturally follows. Tn the past. 
when the conditions of transit were more difficult, the builder more frequently used the 
Tanterial he found elose at hand, It was cheaper, and he avoided the delay which very 
primitive means of transit imposed npon him, ‘These difficulties were mot in any case @ 
Trawback, becanse he often obtained a fecling of breadth and simplicity of colour which the 
modern builder, with his great facility of obtaining foreign materials, miss The former 
‘more Tikely to express himself, and so express the feeling of his time, than his modern 
confrére, who, with the greuter choice, might fall into the temptation of selecting some which 

might be unfit and even base when used for the purposes of 











the resoure 
































although beautiful in themselve 
his building. 

Tt must be remembered that, apart from the principle of scale and other qualities of 
architecture, the art of retaining the peculiar quality of the material is one of great import- 
ance, One eatinot aecept the imitation of stone, no matter how well done, as convineing as 

‘eve, Wo Ma, (anaes 7, 1, ne 
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surance of the characteristics of stone, any more than one ean accept the surface 
palsing wiark imitates marble as equal to tho marble itself, Therefore if tho architect 
wilfully selects the colour of his materials regardless of the claims of Position, without taking 
into consideration the demand made upon him for the consideration of site or if ho ignores all 
that is peculiar to our national expression, then I think he is not strong enough to be entrusted 
With the responsibilities of his greater freedom, , 

T venture to think that the architect who works within the limit marked out for him by 
Toca! conditions, and succeeds, is in a stronger artistic position than he who, having so large 
4 choice, fails by being too generous. It is suroly w greater thing to rouse the feeling of 
ubsolute satisfaction by working within the lines that are imperative, and to succoed within 
those Tines, thin to ignore them. As, for example, the poot who’ satistoa ‘you perfectly 
in the solection of somo convention, such as the sonnet form 











fone from its area. Still leas is decorution governed by the conditions T have spoken of; 
find still more does this great quostion rest in the hands of the architect who teen ‘upon 
hhimeolf a further and greater responsibility. We have examples of work done by artists who 
Wore foreign to the sentiment of the people in whose midst the building had heen erveted; 
and we find that in many instances tho work so done does not, and can not embody either 
the particular and personal focling of the architect, or carry om the national artistic spirit, 
Tt ig unreasonable to expect that any forvign artist could at once be imbued with the same 
roan Cit stnieh aaimates the architect who is and should be governed by thoee peculiar 
aualitios which havo formod our school; for the architect, like the painter or ost, expresses 
sn idow iu « manner which has boon formed by his education and envitonmare, “Ant 4s no 
Practice of technique can be of any particular nationality—for, like seionee, technique has no 
fational charucteristion—it is its application wherohy it is used to express the thought und 
feeling of the man, it isin that application that art is national, Bot the lowe consideration 
of these causes, these influences, although they are of the deepest interest, lies outside the 
objoct of my Paper to-night, 

1t is interosting to noto any building which thoroughly exprosses the purpoke of its 
cxistonco, "Tf itis embellished end decorated #0 thut the decoration fe the expression of its 
that tate tod eovitonment ax much a tho building itself, it ads to the nemer of satisfaction 
that the building is « completed work: it would convey to one the idea that the samo 
tate utlook pervaded the whole, and that the accomplishment as a: whole was eminently 
satisfactory. 

iThe architect is, or should be, responsible for the absolute completion of any public 
building, and it is unfair to criticise him if some local ‘authority assumes the responsiblity of 
its decoration. We know tho difficulties which surround this question. It may he that the 
Painter doce ot interest himself sufficiently, and hue not tae able to identify himself 
{horoughly, with the ain of the architect; oF that the architect ‘approaches the question of 
Alecoration with pro-conceived ideas engendered by examples of the past which may be in 
themselves very beautifal, but totally nnftted for the Purpose he has bofore him. And he 
ception Pax that attention or give the special art of the painter that consideration in the con- 
Sey ees design which might help him in the realfstion of Mic aim, and which would 
Poobtetn ut {0 8 finer und a more complete work of art, Te would te 4 grout stop on the way 
to obtain a perfect and completed scheme if the architect and the painter were brought into 
pecatittmate contact, and, by the interchange of ideas, to help each other to understand the 
Peculiar claims of their individual crafts. T would not claim that the architect should be 


‘ecessarily instructed in the technical qualities of the varie: methods of painting; nor can it 
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be expected that the painter should make himself acquainted with the constructive side of 
architecture; but a knowledge of each of their aims should be mutually understood. It is to 
be accepted that the sincere architect desires this mutual understanding, und that if the 
building is to be © monument of his own ability, and also an exprossion of the art of his day, 
he should lose no opportunity in taking advantage ‘of anything and everything that he con: 
siders would exalt his work and make it worthy of himself and of his time. Every man who 
works in this spirit feels that there is a serious responsibility placed upon his shoulders. He 
Should feel that the great traditions of architecture he has received should not be avoided or 
ubused. Ho cannot be so presumptuous as to believe that he is able to abandon them or to 
Substitute for them any new order of his own. He should feel that he must work in the spirit 
of these traditions, and so adapt them to the requirements of his own purpose, This is more 
important to him than it is to the painter, for the painter has not committed himself in so 
large  meosure in such imperishable materials ag the architect, ‘The work of the painter can 
be put away and hidden out of sight; and it is only when in collaboration with the architect 
that his work assumes & monumental character as forming part of a scheme of a permanent 
building, 

Tt is a source of the greatest satisfaction to seo that during the lust generation the architect 
has taken the sculptor more thoroughly into his confidence, and I would like to see the samo 
confidence extended to the painter, For I um under the impression that tho place of the mural 
Painting should have been considered by the architect in the creation of his plan, as much 
is that of the sculptor; neither is required for the actual structural qualities of the building, 
but both are a necessity for its perfect completeness, I do not think anyone would dispute 
the assertion that the noblest work of man is the combination of all the arts in perfect fitness ; 
the combination of these arts into « building that would be devoted to, and best adapted for, 
tho expression of the other arts of music o literature. Such a building would not be altogether 
dominuted by the architect, to the exclusion of the sculpture and painting, but would be one 
that in its completeness was perfectly adapted to the purpose of its creation. Unfortunately, 
the opportunity of ¢o oxpressing the unity of the arts is rare. But one such building in any 
country would mark it as exhibiting the highest understanding of the real purpose of art, 

T have spoken of the authority of the architect hitherto because I bolieve that in all 
Public buildings he should be held responsible for their entire completion; but what shall I 
say to the architect who designs a private house in which he leaves no place either for 
soulpture or painting? I think one of the causes of the decline in the purchase of easel 
pictures arises from the fact that neither the architect nor the commercial decorator ever 
considers that it is possible for the cultured man to be interested in the arts of painting and 
sculpture. “This custom of “turning out" by the architect of a home ready for occupation 
may be considered as going outside his province, for ho claims an independence for himsolf 
which he denies to his client. ‘The dwelling-honse should be « place that is absolutely in 
sympathy with the dweller, it should reflect his peculiar character and pursuits, and we resent 
the intrusion of the architect or anyone who would in any way destroy that intimate relation. 
‘Tho fitness of colour for decorative purpose is s question that has never been adjusted 
by any role except that rule which is applied equally to the architect and sculptor, ‘The first 
and most important is the sense of scale. We find in many decorated public buildings that 
the colour scheme may be satisfactory as a scheme, but that the areas of the different colours 
employed are not in keeping with the scale of the building. As I have said before, it is the 
duty of the decorator to work within the conditions Inid down by the architect, and the fact 
that he has done so is itself an artistic expression. But a responsibility rests sometimes with 
the architect, who may not have considered the space suitable for the work of the painter or 
sculptor in his design. ‘The great problem of the application of colour to decoration has been 
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solved in somo instances with suceess; and in every ease that success has been achieved by 
the perfect sympathy of those concerned in its production, 

‘he painter may spoil the work of the architect if there be not that sympathy. For 
instaneo, he may haye his seale too large, the result being to diminish the dignity of the 
juilding, If, on the contrary, his seale be too small, the raison d'étre of the painting is mot 
secured, ‘This sense of proportion is the first quality the painter has to establish. 

It is difficult to speak of colour, since colours bear no definite names. Do not consider it 
as colour wlone—for colour is entirely altered in its decorative quality by the shapes and sizes 
of its display. A certain arrangement of colour of certain sizes in conjunction may completely 
stroy the object of the architect, and yet the same series with a different arrangement may 
bo perfectly satisfactory. : 

‘Tho value of colour as a medium of decoration may be considered from this point of 
view, and another important point is that tho forms selected for its display should bo such 
ts will bost express its poculiar valuo; thus, it is obvious that any colour expressed in angu- 
lur forms must convey a different decorative sense from the same colour displayed by ronnded 
forms, Horvin lies a vory subtle problem for the decorator, and one that has not hitherto 
boon considered in its fullest significance, For we must describe colour by « form, for colour 
cannot be expressed without: form. 

All form is expressed by the figures of the straight line and the curve; it necessarily 
follows that nothing can be expressed without them; it is in the difference of these figures in 
conjunction that the various orders of architecture or design have their origin. Nothing ean 
bo expressed without thom, but within the possibilities of their variation lies a field that no 
rman yet has exhausted, We have accepted tho conjunction which expresses various orders of 
architecture, and have accepted such orders as standards hecanse they are governed by con- 
ditions created by their own demands; we have associnted the conjunction of straight ines, 
tho simplest figure possiblo having tho triangle as a symbol, not only bocause it is the simplest 
figure possiblo in the use of lines, but because it ix suggestive of something which lies outside, 
and points to the ou ‘The curve, on the contrary, complotes its figure alone; 
tho citole it describes is ussociated with completed things, and is materialistic, ‘The incomplete 
always suggests possibilities; the complete is final. Bearing in mind the association with 
theso primitive figures, we at once seo thoir influence upon architecture. ‘Thus the Greek 
expressed tho intellootuality of the right angle which suggested and is the dominant figure of 
that order. 

Other orders gave ns the more opulent fooling associated with the curve, and so became 
associated with the secular architecture, while the Gothie embraced tho qualities of both the 
hnman feeling of the curve in conjunction with thé angle. 1 quote these expressions of lino 
and earve because 1 wish to suggest that in mural painting their association should be 
supported; and thut the painter should not endanger the object he has in viow by selecting 
snch forms us ure totally unfit to express a conjunction of colour or to support the mental 
impression aroused by the architecture. As I have said, he must not only discover what 
form will best express each individual colour, but bo conscious of the differonce of effect of 
these forms when brought into conjunction, It can be readily understood that one colour 
may be fine in quality alone, but, brought into contact with others, may be discordant; not 
only that, but in their conjunction he may lose the peculiar value of an individual colour by 
the dominaney of another in juxtaposition. He may, if he be strong enough, so ennoble 
the building by the use of his forms of colour that if in a Gothic church they may clovate 
the mind supporting the sentiment of the Gothic form, or if in a secular building be so 
arranged as to express the wealth and dignity of the city whose history it represents, 

‘The question arises, naturally—what is the best form, the most suitable form, by which 
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ve may display w particular colour at its best? That is a difficult question to answer, and 
it iss diffeait one in « single instance, how much more difficult and complex does it become 
‘rhen there aro several colours to be placed in conjunction! and, after solving this problem, 
‘aa far as colour is concerned, we have then to consider if the conjunction of colour we have 
accepted is such as will conform to. the special conditions of the building to be 
decorated, ‘This is a difficulty, and one that may ‘be presented to the painter with varying 
resulta, according to the conditions presented by each particular building. | He hhas to consider 
the masaes and details of such a building to be decorated ; his decoration should be so sensitive 
thet it should support not only the larger masses of the structure, but wach detail by which 
the architect has himself embellished his structure. He must be as sensitive as the architect 
jh austaining the purpose of its being; he must not in any way destroy or warp ‘such an object ; 
hho has no right to take away the knowledge that there is a surface on which his painting is 
superimposed, or remove by some optical illusion any stractural quality of the building which 
is necessary for its support. All these things he hus to consider, and if he were a great 
decorator he would consider them; but if he tbe a victim of some local wuthority who dictates 
to him what he shall do or how he shall do it, then failure is cortain. 

‘The full value of decoration is often. marred by the intervention of some ‘outside authority, 
who is frequently moved more by the object of illustrating the history of the town or church 
than the considerations of fine docoratio ‘and it is unfair both to the painter and the architect 
to have the ensemble spoiled by the insistonco of the illustration of some incident that cannot 
conform to the purpose of decoration. ‘The liberly extended to the painter is put to the test 
if ho is obliged to accept the task of illustrating some particular poriod of local history; he 
may so arrange the contours and quantities of colour that the decorative end may be secured. 
Ho onght to bear in mind that the carrying power of his composition should be such that 
it is seon at its best from a point af view that includes also the best point of view of the 
‘architectural features which surround it; this is another problem for his consideration, and 
tne ean conceive that, of two panels oqually satisfactory ns illustrating the intoresting local 
history, one may be holp and another « hindrance to the feeling of completion which all 
decoration is designed to obtain. 

‘We have considered the importance of selucting the forms which will best display the 
colour, und that these forms of different contours and of difforent quantities should be 
woth that their influence upon each other should bo just, We ean immngine # design for a 
‘lecoration in which the dominant colour eamot bo displayed on account. of considerations 
fof the subject, He has then to consider the problem from another point of view—he may have 
to to urrange his colours that, by their juxtaposition, he may be able to convey. the impression 
that the dominant note is sustained. We find that in some ‘of the works of Turner, who had 
‘sensitive appreciation of the decorative arrangement of his material (which, in the language 
of the painter, is called good composition), he sometimes makes a very ‘curious and interesting, 
departure from the literal truth of nature to obtain a greater ‘expression of it. Tn some eases, 
Von he has not been able to give a sufficiently large area to balunce his ‘composition, he has 
placed « point of smaller dimensions ‘with increused strength, and so, by that means, a sense 
‘of completeness is obtained. ‘This fact may be useful to the decorator. 

‘Tho weight or intensity of colour should be also just of that strength that helps the 
purpose, How often the opposite fact is revealed in the work that we see in some of the 
buildings of to-day! 

T have pointed out the difficulties of the mural painter; and where the building 
has no history to record on its walls, but reserves its history for its literature, he 
might be asked if it were not possible to satisfy the claims of the architect if he substituted 
decorative landscape in place of the illustration of an fneident. It would give the painter 
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‘4 wider seope for a more personal expression, and he would be free from the conditions 
that ¢0 often make decoration a failure, for his msterials are more at his discretion, both 
in form and colour, and, if he succeed, he will not fall into the difficulty of attracting 
unduly the attention of the spectator from the beauty of the architecture. I have known 
decorations which would, by their dominaney, suggest that the whole effort of the architect 
was to furnish him with a setting for his picture, whereas it should be considered from an 
entirely opposite point of view. And, in conclusion, I would appeal to those who have the 
responsibility of designing a great public building to bear in mind the conditions which must 
govern the mural painter, and, on the other hand, to the mural painter to consider that the 
architect has w right to expect that he should be supported in his architectural ideal. 


II, 
By Evoan Wooo (F.). 
1 subject of Colour Decorstion is one that drags with a wide net: yet, with all 





its 

inherent value and necessity, with much of its most important seope and result, it 1» 

not one that readily comes with the expression by words; the very names of simple 

colours express but inadequately the sensation and the effects which they themselves convey 

to un; and still more is it impossible to convey the combinations that colour hns been made 
to serve, 

Thave questioned what ean be said upon such a subject. In vision tho subject is wo vast : 
examples como crowding upon the memory, great impressions of the works of the past appear 
bofore us in continous abstract sensation of indelible memories. But how should one express 
thet, or muke them yield anything that can be interpreted by words that may justify record or 
be of advantage to anyone? Can one discuss or voice thoso things whose very essence and 
inherent qualities defy language and refuse to be other than whot they are, 
mmeless, meaning nothing, but imperative for our emotional completeness und craving? 

In thoughts upon eolour one's mind unconsciously is drawn to where colour has received 
ite greatest development and its greatest achievement us colour, where it has preused 
its most powerful appeals and so itis to the East that we immediately turn and dwell upon 
and enjoy, Again, wherever we are, wherever we have boon arrested by u beautifal colour 
scheme, even here in the remoteness of our own country, upon examination we shall 
in all probubility discover that in the ‘majority of cases it owes its origin to the East, that 
the oasence of it is not of our making, but that it hus percolated through many ages, tang 
‘udaptations, many human contrivances : yet still its original germ has only bees manipulated 
and never entirely destroyed. Its intensity of appeal has boen so convineing that it nas 
Survived all the processes of sdoption and use, and its original forvign vitality alll remaine te 
strongest attraction. ; 

So if colour has been so powerfully endowed in the somewhat lowly province of 
(ne is inclined to turn to seek ont what its carcer has been in the greater acd } broader on 
architectural embellishment, and we shall find that in this direction it has leet Iter of that 
peer ieee was noted in its smaller path; it has come, it has seen, and it has 

A comparison between the Greek or Gothic use of colour wi 
resolves itself into a conflict between two opposing and peridalortaredd (hes 
creat of form and the appeal of colour, antagonistic because they represent two irreeon- 
Gilable intentions. Colon is emotional, appealing to us by its cmotheean and sinsioce 
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faculties; it comes to 1is before form, representing nothing in itself, 
emotional feeling it produces and its rightful appeal to sensuous sens 
intellectual and its appeal is the outcome of reason. 

Greek work as known to us is restrained on the emotional side, nor has it any touch of 
mysticism; this was always secondary to form, just as music was subordinate to pootry in 
songs. ‘This tendency fitted in naturally with the general character of Greek art ; its definite- 
‘ness and its intellectuality produced the most subtle appreciation of form, which has scarcely 
been reached by the most gifted nations of modern times. And so, where the Greok used colour, 
he used it merely to define and accentuate that form—that is, he used it decoratively, snbordi- 
nate to shape and limited to outline. And so aguin with Gothie art it was frooly sed to decorate 
wall surfaces, mouldings, and architectural features, sculpture and carved ornaments being 
richly and brilliantly coloured, but always with the full intent that form should still retain 
the dominant position; colour never encroached upon or was permitted to invade the province 
of structural expression, 

In the Bast this is entirely the reverse ; the emotional instinct proved too strong, and all 
is sacrificed and surrendered in order that colour may become the all-powerful appeal, for tho 
vory essence of the East consists in two dominant distinctions. Colour is there used for colour 
alone; it is not only richer, more powerful, more intense, but is convincing and satisfying by 
the quality of colour alone. In their hands it leaves no void of unfulfilment in its directness 
and intensity of appeal; it is vital colour, leaving the impression of colour as distinct from 
things coloured, Thus, again, it is nob used merely to define the shape and object of things; 
this grout reversion was accomplished by the assistance and employment of light and 
shade, by which form was 60 lost, s0 controlled, that it not only relinquished its ascendency 
hut immediately became sufficiently pliable as to be dependent upon the power of this 
triumphant colour supremacy, 

Tt was thus thot tho famons colonrists employed their great emotional appeal, and of which 
Venice is rich in its illustration. We recognise it amongst its painters, where the colour and 
glow of a ‘Titian and a Tintoretto aro precisely the same in purpose as the interior of the groat 
busilica of St. Mark's, where architraves, cornices, pediments, pilasters, and all the parapher- 
nalia of form disappear, and tho interior discovers itself out of plastic masses of soft and 
ductile gold mosaic, rounded, undnlating, drawn up into hollow domes, melting one into 
nother, obscared by dark shadows, suffusing away all form, inlaid with richly coloured figures 
which again come and go, colour embedded in chiaroscuro, successful in its object of subduing 
the limitations of form that its own superb and gorgeous magnificence may be revealed without 
rival or interferonce.. 

‘Tirning to domestic work, one problem that all architects have to consider is the right or 
tho best treatment of the walls that will assist the easel picture, or, as some would say, to 
minimise the defects of the same. It is often tho problem of combining two distinct and con- 
Hlicting principles. For it is tho instinctive desire of all dealing with structure to give thoir 
work a lasting and permanent effect, to avoid any sense of detachment, unfixedness or looso- 
ness, that the line shall be drawn sharply and logically between structure and portability, and 
that the dominant note shall always be that of structure, reducing as far as possible the degree 
and extent of the moveable, and when this sentiment is considered with the main features of 
structnre such as the walls and ceiling it finds its strongest outlet; the imperative quality of 
substantiality is instinctively guarded with moro than jealous nece Tt is here that the 
architect has exercised y 
805 he loses no opportnnity of impressing the imagination with the stability of his fabric, and so 
even window and door openings, which might produce local diminution of strength, are taken 
advantage of and made to show and even to accentuate the thickness of his walls whereby 
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the sense of strength may be increased and intensified, Pilasters, piers, chimney-breasts, ¢te., 
are often introduced and treated with the same unconscious object. ‘That a wall shall be firstly 
# wall and always a wall and nothing else, neither temporary nor scenic effect should encroach 
upon the fundamental and imperative sense of security of structure; it is to rotain this that 
constitutes the real difficulty, for the introduction of the easel picture andoubtedly tends to 
dostroy largely this mural strength, not only by its sense of portability, but often again by its 
subject, and more often its treatment of the subject. 

Scale affects the result naturally, but that is only a question of degree ; the objectionable 
reaults of pictures and frames being out of proportion to their spaces and walls is only an 
accentuation of the difficulty. 

Many, I know, consider and urge that all this is only a question of treatment and that the 
easel picture properly considered and placed in its right relationship to its surroundings: by 
judicious treatment and hanging may be the neme of decoration, that its relation to a scheme 
of decoration may be like that of a jewel in a dress, But is this comparison a convincing 
one?—the jewel in such positions is logical with the dress and wearer because all are portable. 

‘That thoughtful consideration in hanging, framing, and fixing, can minimise mach of the 
objection is admitted, as is shown in some of the rooms of the Ducal Palace at Venice and also 
in those of the Vatican ; but, however well marked, there still remains sufficient of the difference 
of aim und habit of mind of the two intentions, of the fixed aim of the architect or constructor 
and the divorced und isolated thought of the painter. 

‘The want or absence of this relationship of the easel picture to the conscious deoora- 
tion of which all schemes of design consist, and which also extends to the portable furniture, 
does not preclude its relationship elsewhere, as it must be related to something; if « sincere 
work it is related to something in the painter's mind, and again it is related to the studio, but 
it is impossible that it ean be related to the walls, and rarcly is it related to the decoration, 

Mr, Walter Crane, to whom 1 am indebted for some of the ideas I have endeavoured to 
express, says in his [deals in Art: ‘Phe portability of the easel picture has much to do with its 
unrelatable character."” ‘* Destined for nowhere in particular, as a rule it goes ont on tour— 
a member of a performing and often very diverse company ""; and Mr. Furst says, ‘Phe 
Painters often resemble tailors making clothes which sre not ordered and do not fit but 
ceidentally.”” 

‘Tho walls of tho Royal Academy, whatevor else they may be, are not decorative; wanting 
often in focus, they are in themselves too charged with continuous interest produced by the 
effect of so many pictures of so many difforent sorts, subject and seales and treatment fitted 
together, which has the same restless result as a surfeit of crowded ornament of internal 
decoration; they are, in consequence, wanting in the tro decorative expression, which lies 
more in the sense of proportion, arrangement, and distribution than in the repeating use of 
‘ornamental units, exemplifying that decorative effect may be destroyed by the very means 
of decoration. 7 

‘Though the word “ decoration "* is frequently used, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
actually define its limitation; it is, in consequence, employed in many and distinctly difforent 
ways, and certainly to many paintings of vory different treatment. It is gonerally accepted 
as embodying a simplifying of musses, a flatness of treatment, a tendency to absenco of 
shadow, confinement to simple planes, careful composition in the proportionable filling of 
space, all combined with architectural dignity of design and structural focling by form and 
fine, producing a mural feeling and a mural rest, ‘ 

T ean think of no stronger guidance to decorative effect than the influeneo upon the 
painter of the walls themselves, provided he will allow thei ci it 
RP eatiog ie were bee their nnconseious appeal its full scope 
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‘The argument that easel pictures, however realistic, are in this respect no different from 
the effect of what is seen through windows, and ean be only a repest or multiplication of the 
‘same, would be perhaps answered by the fact that windows which are intended for exterior pro- 
spects are not always helps but rather destroyers of ideal decorative effects, and the most suecess- 
fal lighting is when the source is high and concealed; and then again most architects guard 
against the too realistic effect of window views by the treatment of their glass areas, such 
as limiting them by divisions of wood or metal co that the sense of opening shall be kept 
within scale and the architectural sense shall always be dominant; the unbroken plate-glass 
‘area of large unproportioned dimensions has ever been the horror of the decorative tempera- 
ment. 

‘The Japinnese method of showing one picture at a time is only a mitigation of the objec- 
tion, and assists the problem but little, as the Japanese surroundings themselves are not 60 
antagonistic to portability, being often themselves composed of movables having but little 
structural quality. 

My own preference is towards the judicious employment of drapery as frequently offering a 
satisfactory compromise, the principle based upon the acceptance contained in the dress and 
jewel suggestion. ‘The drapery can be rich or simple according to what it has to receive, nover 
too rich as to overpower the picture to which it serves as a background, and never too simple 
as not to sustain the interest that the picture creates. Much, again, will depend upon the 
character of the drapery in respect to the weight of the folds that it will in itself form by 
the weight of its own material and banging, and this, again, would be controlled by the size 
‘and scale of the pictures and their gold frames, Again, if the drapery is made subordinate 
to the wall by being arranged so that portions of the wall appear preferably ut the angles 
and the upper parts, it will have the effect of partially framing it. The structural or 
mural fooling is then retained, and the sonse of picture portability is lessened by being echoed 
by the drapery. Existing walls can often be treated in this way, but in new work the intention 
to employ drapery would be especially considered. The drapery itself, I find, also adds 
considerably to the Jook of comfort in a room, but in its selection, as in all treatments, 
it must always be remembered that it has not only to receive pictures, but, what is more 
important, it has also to serve as a background for the living and their dresses. 

For water-colours in white mounts it is difficult as a general principle to depart from 
the accepted treatment of light backgrounds; as white mounts clean up the water-colours, 
‘80 does the light wall treatment, and though it has been said that white is the refuge of 
tho destitute, that should not be set against the principle but only against its commonplace 
treatment. White T still consider as being capable of exquisite and delicate results—in fact, it 
demands it; one has only to rocall what it has done for pottery and tile, for embroidery and 
for fabric, or the suggestion conveyed in its background for flowers, all of which give it a 
voation that distinetly places it above any taint and beyond any possible effort of the 

lestitute. 

‘We are often given the precept that Nature should be our guide, not only in form but 
in colour; it is a safe thing to say, but it is a generality that is separated very greatly from 
the work of man, All designers recognise that, until that separation is a distant one, their 
work never appears convincing; it is not probably until the original souree has become so 
separated or lost that the result appears to conform or fit the new surroundings of which they 
are intended to form or become a part. I think this is the experience of all designers—not only 
those that seek for form, but also those working in colour. That general principles can be 
Gathered from Nature I can understand; the principle of quantities, reliable ideas of 
tone, and, above all, quality of colour can be learnt and remembered and be made of 
service. I think historic colour development shows that Nature-stndy has been the source 
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from which these principles have come, and so, in consequence, the colourist whose materials 
of expression have been drawn from landseaps comes to the work of decoration with perhaps 
‘an unconscious but certainly a valuable asset for the work. 

But outside the question of guidance, either of Nature or reason, it is man's work that is 
most interesting to man. Percy Gardnor writes, *‘ What is ‘accurate to Nature leaves the 
mind unimpressed and the heart cold, unless there shine through it something which is in 
relation to human life and setivit; 

Man appeals to man; his work is paramount—jnteresting not merely from its source, its 
development, its interpretation, in its final result, but principally because from man it is the 
outcome, and therefore, however beautiful or costly the materials may be, whether wood, 
metal, or marble, the materials themselves aro not the dominant note which makes the 
strongest appeal to our intellectual attention. Tt is in the addition that the human brain 
and endeavour haye supplied that we unconsciously seek for our permanent satisfaction, 
‘and 0 it must follow as « general principle that the greatest accent, the main foons, of any 
total must and should bo given to those parts that contain the largest proportion of human 
expression, when the material of nature becomes subordinate and is surpassed by tho brain 
and the ereation of man, 

For instance, marble is one of the most beautifal materials that Nature has provided 
for our sorvice; its never-repeating vein-markings, its beautiful and variognted colour alone 
will always insure its prominent place in the aristocrncy of eraft; but it never hax by ats. 
inherent qualities alone competed with the best of man’s contribution in its wsthetie appeal; 
in decorative effect, however skilfully employed, it will nover give the same convincing 
satisfaction that human effort has given a8 when he contributes the painted wall: and, aguin, 
‘mosaic will ever make a stronger appeal than even marblo, because in its results i¢ permite 
of a greater proportion and display of the human faculty, 

Naturo's materials havo to be mado subordinate to tho work of man; marble, motal, 
wood, and fabric, however exquisite in themselves, may frame the outcome of man’s hand and 
brain, but in no monumental or successful total can they ever entirely supply its: place. 
Compromise is natural in ul its various methods, according to the circumstances of the difforent 
problems to be solved, but this genoral principle will be found to have eonavionsly or umeon: 
sciously asserted itself in all work where richnoss, interest, accent, or forus is felt to: be 
necessary ; that result has always boon most successfully attained by the greatest concontration 
of human endeavour and human expression, and it is here that colour, often alone, or 
in companionship with form, becomes of such superlative valu, for rarely, if over, docs Nature 
in her materials supply us with the richness and the adaptability of the ‘painter's palette for 
the embellishment of the enst ond of devotional buildings, the reredos and the altar, the throng 
of the palace, the fre of the home, the niche—all nerve for the eomplote and supreme manifec: 
tation of human intellect through form and colour, 

{an thoughts upon the use of colour thero is always to be remembered, though all-important 
Heaperm, tnd shape that an architect has given to his work, that the surface alone dovived fre 
it always represents a large aroa, and all surface means colour, either of material or applica 
nd fuereforo the treatment of it romembered as quantity alono has an importanee that should 
justify the architect in his legitimate desire to control the decoration. Such a logical conclusion 
Pathan uamitted, and, often at the risk of being considered busybodice, architects havo 
continually to guard and defend their creations again 


ist the aggressive attacks of the trad 
ecorators, often supported by the hubit of custom engendered in the elient : 


There is often also a strong hesitation and reluctance on the \yman, 

i‘ : part of the layman, some- 
times shared by architects, to apply eclour to hard wood, especially oak, largely upon the 
Ground of being guilty of sacrilege, or that the patron hus paid fer oak perhaps at some sacrifice 
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which he hopes to recoup by the future pride of its possession, but which when the wood 
is obliterated by colour and gold is denied him, Charity forces us to admit that such 
a sentiment is human, but it fails to convince the colourist, who only sees his final aim 
curtailed in its crowning result. The failure to realise that hard wood may be employed for 
durability alone, and therefore is especially suitable and worthy of receiving skilled and careful 
colour treatment, has, I fear, often deprived us of what would otherwise have been valuable 
additions to our colour possessions and our colour enjoyment. 

T think what architects have to ask themselves is: Have they fully utilised the opportuni- 
ties of colour in their work? Has this valuable and important sense received its legitimate 
appeal in their completed results? 

Thave the impression that colour of an enduring type, decoration even of an intending 
permanency, i still the unfortunate exception, not only in domestic work, which ean be 
partially excused by existing social conditions, but in our public and devotional buildings, 
where no such conditions exist, I not only recall the absence of great mural decorations, 
from which these buildings have lost the occasion of a great appeal and the opportunity of a 
great impression, but the same absence of colour and of pleasure in colour is also felt in 
the minor surroundings. The many exhibits in our museums alone recall the numerous 
opportunities which previous generations never neglected, by which their appreciation of and 
natural desire for colour found an outlet ; to them monumental and decorative colour appeared 
as nocessury a8 useful form; one was incomplete unaccompanied by the other. ‘The roofs, 
the reredos, tho altar, the font, the furniture, the chair, the chest, whatever the subject, was 
seldom completo—an evidence that form, however perfectly rendered, was not sufficiont in 
iteolf to satisfy. 

Pardon me if I would dare to suggest that, when future funds will permit, oven these 
‘our walls might more clearly indicate that the possessors have no permanent intention 
to bo satisfied with the security of fashion, but are prepared by example to show that their 
appreciation of mural colouring corresponds with the distinetion of their calling. 

‘The passing away of heraldry and the needful use of armorial hearings is unfortu- 
nately depriving us of one useful and decorative source of colour, often the only motif and 
opportunity of relief which was givon to the past, and it is difficult and often impossible to 
supply the plico of that jewelled touch of rich colour which was yielded by its requisite purpose. 

In secking the reason why the painters should have deserted us, thoughts turn upon 
possible causes, It is disconcerting to believe that our productions are so uninteresting and 60 
dull that they fail to attract the painter and he feels that they offer no scope for his craft 
‘and his contribution, or that it can be the plea of economy which intervenes when we 
remember the expenditure on the so-called architectural features anil enrichments which 
would pay for permanent decoration of a high order, not once, but more. 

Or is the cause to be sought in the changed disposition of our patrons? have they lost 
the desire to soe and to have contact with simplicity and great scale decoration dignified 
by permaneney of noble thought and intention, by which the genius of the painter may be 
encouraged to develop his special faculty and contribute enduring records of the ideals of 
human conduct and attainments, subjects of emulation that may stimulate our wsthetio and 
intallectual progress? 

Have the painters deserted us beeanse they have other and better things to do is it that 
Aecorative art hus become the poor relation, and they have forgotten that “* the best seulpture 
‘yet produced has been the decoration of a temple front, the best painting the decoration of a 
room," that portable art expressed by the easel picture, “' independent of all place—to-dey 
over the sideboard, to-morrow between the windows,""—can never supplant in importance the 
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{om of a fixed position? ‘The more they are portable tie more they become unsnitable; 
their offence often incronses with their merit of realist, - 

In the work the painters have given themselves to do we readily testify to their 
unqualified progress, but they are as “where the flowers and fruits of the intellect abound, 
but it is tho ubandance of a jungle, not of a garden.” Continuously, when seeing their 
Wondorfal productions, their technical skill, their developed sight, their exquisite subtleties, 
wo forget that wo aro architects with decorative ideuls who crave and seek that aul oo 
fenius for the completion and embellishment of our efforts. They force ua te veer that, 
tad the sumo search and earnestness been only applied to devoration. ‘what e gain it 
Fens uve been to ou interiors, and, 1 think, to themselves—an opinion evidently held 
by Ford Madox Brown when he wrote, “It only remains for ene to point to the fact that 
aera pointing, where it has beon practised jointly by those who were at tho sama tans sel 
Faintors, has invariably raised those painters to far highor ghts und instenoce of style than 
they soem capable of in the smallor path. ‘Take the examples left us, say, by Raphael and 
Michelangelo, or womo of the eatlicr masters, such us the." Falmina(l og Signorelli, com- 
pared with his specimens in our National Gallery, or the wotks left on walhe by oven less 
Ayoured artists, such us Domenichino and Andrew del Sato, or the Front De In Roche's 
tqemicyelo,' or our own great painters Dycu and Mucis's frescosns te, sume rise in style. 
the same improvement is everywhere to bo noticed, both in Grawing, in colour, and in flesh 
painting,” 

Tn conclusion, greatly as architects should regret this disastrous Separation of paintors 
{rom architecture, there lies beyond the causo of it; the undeaver a eee part should be to 
neglect uo opportunites that may inluence to bring buck the painter one assistanco, that the 
eri Stott decoration shall be, so far an we are uble, a neglected oro to moro, but shall 
continuo to embellish our efforts ofthe futuro ns it has jemelled an arora others of the past, 














Nore.—It may be useful to mention that the subject of Colour in its relation to Form 


Was very fully treated by Mr. March Phillips in his contributions to the Contomporary Review 
8 fow years ago.—B, W. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Lnoxany Stoxes, President, in the Chair, 


Faornsson GERALD MOIRA [Hon A.) pro- sure that we ‘owe a great deal to the architects in 
Pape sald Thee ts t0 the authors of the this repect, ‘Bet ee gteatent difficulty, as most 
Papers aid: ‘hero is very little one can ay after at oe now who have to deal with them, is the 
listening to the breezy teaching of Sir Alfred Kast {Anestion of the length of their elionta’ purse; and 
Peace bilan literature of Mt. gar Wood, ff'wt only club together and arrange to do 
Rorsonally I feel that T would far rather do som. things perhaps w little more economically, we shall 
thing than say it, for it would be so much easier Be Work done that will make the Fifth Georgian 
pre thing T enjoyed enormoualy about Sir Alfred 2° very interesting in the future, 
Bast paper : he poke for his own job, Certainly 

Yhink that all landscape painting, when carried Mn. J.D. ORACE, F.8.A. (Hon, 4.) i 
ede Ma Manaer which Sir Alfred has shown us, the aga of thanks said: ie hee tena two 
is the ‘most beautiful decoration. 1 feel they intresting Papers, and naturally theyeall up mane 
to-day more mural work is being done than at ‘an, art of looking at aubjects already moat interest. 
other point in the history of our time, and Tae ing in themselves. As regards the architacioea] 
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side of the question, both lecturers expressed the 
desire of the painters and architects to sympathise 
with each other, and that is undoubtedly what is 
necessary. But there are two or three sorts of 
sympathy. ‘There is very platonic sympathy, 
there is real and genuine sympathy, and there is 
helpful sympathy. Tam reminded of the anecdote 
of the officer who, walking along the street, ran 
against w man who was selling buns and recognised. 
him an old brother-ofticer who had eome down 
in the world. “Can this be yout” he asked. 
“Oh, yes, it's me right enough,” said the other, 
‘Then allow me to express my sincerest sym- 
pathy," said the firs.“ Damn your sympathy,” 
said the man yonding cakes; “buy a bunt” 
“Architeots on their side have a little of the feeling 
of this bun-saller. What architects want in 
decoration is not so much subtlety in the subject 
of the mural painting as that the spirit of their 
architecture should be expressed, ‘The great 
difficulty is that the modern English painter is not 
nufliciontly versed in architecture to undorstand 
what the architect is longing for. Naturally the 
architect is very unwilling to have his architectural 
effort destroyed by the distribution of colour in the 
wrong place, and I notice that Sir Alfred Rast 
‘spoke of tho provision by architeots of spaces for 
the decorative painter. But tho decorative pain- 
ter really has the building itself for a space, and 
the great desideratum is that he should select for 
his colour such distribution as will express the con 
structive form and uecept. the spaces which the 
architect would naturally distribute, using them in 
such « way as also to express the structural form, 
In the execution of the mural painting itself there 
is much to be borne in mind, expecially with regard 
to the architectural uspect of the work. If we take 
the period bet ween the years 1900 and 1600.we shall 
find that the old painters who worked in those 
centuries never loft a picture alone on the wall. 
Tt was always supported by such accessories as 
‘would weld it into the building itself. ‘That is « 
point which appears to be entirely overlooked by 
the modern painter. ‘The colour was distributed 
in much a ways to lead the eye to the architec 
tural structure as yell as to the work of art. The 
‘work of art became the jewel of the whole building, 
and the scheme of decoration, as I may call it, 
decame a part of the building itself, In order to 
illustrate my point, T have brought with mo the 
reproductions of some famous old pictures used for 
mural decoration. Here is one, the work of Giotto, 
‘and it will be seen that the artist has welded the 
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whole thing together by means of bands of orna- 
ment and colour which at once give a feeling of 
solidity to the work, and instead of leaving the 
pictures to destroy the senso of surface these bands 
‘of ornament around the work themselves illustrate 
that plane surface which the architect fecls it so 
essential should be expressed. ‘Then if we skip 
over 8 century of so we come again to an instance 
‘whore, a large surface having to be painted, 
architecture was made use of in the painting itself 
to convey the idea of stability, and the grouping of 
the figures was related to an architectural setting. 
‘The architectural setting of the painting provented 
tho large area of pictorial subject from becoming a 
sort of hole in the wall and destroying the sense of 
solidity. Here, again, is a Pinturicchio. fresco, 
demanding something more than mere skill in 
placing. It was necessary to colour it so that the 
‘whole building became the picture. From the 
ground to the coiling the entire decoration 
treated in relation to the architecture. Hore 
{resco of Signorell’s, It will be seen nt once that 
tho pilasters and columns which were introduced 
made tho freseo part of the architecture of the 
building, Of course, the decoration was not 
limited to that particular area of composition, but 
it was extended to other parts of the building. 
‘The colour was carried up the ribs of the roof, and 
the lover part of the wall was painted with orna- 
‘mont and with large medallions, and nothing ws 
loft to suggest the isolated picture let into the wall 
ters may have sympathy with ws as arc 
teots, but until they keop always in mind the ex- 
pression of the architecture of the building in some 
such way ns this, that sympathy will never be 
‘quite real. 


Mx. H, HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.) said: 
While entitely supporting the voto of thanks for 
those two most interesting Papers, I think that the 
basis of discussion might well have been a con- 
sideration of the colour of the architectural 
materials themselves—a matter which in the 
present day is much neglected. We are too often 
content to erect buildings in monochrome when 
‘we might have the effect of colour by the use of 
various colour materials, ‘That is, of course, « 
‘uch Jess intelleotual side of the question than the 
cone to which we have listened this evening, but 
from the point of view of architecture it is very. 
important. But the special reason for my rising is 




















‘Seo p. 207 for list of luateations shown by Mr. Cruce 
to illustrate his point, 
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bocause I think there isan inclination to depreciate 
most unjustly what is called the easel picture. At 
present we make n very confused use of the word 
“decorative.” We used to think that a decorative 
painting was one which was treated rather flatly 
4nd in 8 somewhat conventional mahner in order 
not to quarrel with the idea that thesurfaceon which 
‘it was painted was a wall. Now we have people 
tolling us that all painting is decorative painting. 
Itis true that all pictures must be designed s0 as 
tohayen harmony of line, Landscape is distinctly 
decorative in that sense. But there is a distine- 
tion between the decorative painting properly 
40 called and painting which depends upon itself. 
‘The painting which depends upon itself is often 
fone of the greatest efforts in art. Take a work 
which T Jook upon us perhaps the finest. in 
the National Gallery—Titian’s “Bacchus and 
Ariadne.” Is that a decorative pioture in the 
ordinary sense? I say that it is not, Te ia-a 
splendid piece of colour, but it has the power 
to assert itself independently of its surroundings, 
If 1 possensed the “Bacchus and Ariadne,” I 
would not cate against what surrounding it 
showed itself. Again, take Corot’s landscapes, 
Aro not these poems in themselves ? I think itis 
undervaluing the great art of painting to represent 
it as if it only came to its highest when it is con- 
vontionalised to its aurroundings. Tho name of 
Madox Brown has been mentioned this evening, 
Brown's best work, in my opinion, is by no means 
his mural painting on the walls of the Manchester 
‘Town Hall, but his easel picture the Last of Eng- 
land,” st present in the Tato Gallery, Painting, 1 
ropeat, has a claim for itself, apart from wing 
merely decorative. I quite agree thit the finest 
decoration it is possible to have for a building is 
the mural decoration, but as long as itis decoration 
itis necessary to give up something in the painting, 
otherwise it will clash with the architecture, 
Among the landscapes at the Salon—and I think 
that the Fronch are foremost in landscape painting 
it is possible to find n distinet difference 
botween those landscapes which are treated 
doeoratively and those which are not. In the 
last Salon, for example, there was Calve's “ Har- 
monie du Soir!" « noble landscape, simply and 
broadly treated, with no details which T should 
have called decorative. But we do want land- 
‘scapes sometimes which, without being realistic, 
show something of the effect of Nature, and the 
more they show the eflect of Nature the more they 
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get away from architectural surroundings. Paint- 
ing has its own rights and cannot be reduced 
merely to the decoration of buildings. If it is to 
harmonise with architecture it must give up 
something of itself. I do not think the easel 
picture should be sneered ut merely because, as 
Mr. Wood saya, it can be carried about anywhere, 


Mux. H. G. IBBERSON [£.]: I should like to be 
allowed to associate myself very heartily in the 
vote of thanks to both speakers and to refer briefly 
to the paper by Sir Alfred East. ‘This to me 
divided itself into two parta, a part I understood 
and a part I didn't! ‘The part referring to the 
necessity of the architect bearing the painter in 
‘ind from tho first seemed almost familiar. ‘The 
part in which he told us that certain colours sug- 
gested certain forms, and that certain forms sug 
ested certain emotions, was to me (in the way he 
utit) quitenow. Idesired more of those illumina- 
ting practical instances which he seems expresaly to 
have avoided. What form does red suggest ‘To 
te it suggests only a form of political activity with 
Which Tam in imperfoct sympathy! And if, us 
Sir Alfred states, a curved line is associnted wi 
material things and straight lines with infinity, 
ought we not to seat our President, who may bosaid 
to typify spirituality, in the adjoining room with « 
fat ceiling, aud have our cakes and ale in this, 
Where it is curved f 








Str ALFRED EAST, in replying to the vote of 
thanks, said: 1 must thank Mr, Statham for his 
‘lefence of easel pictures; I dofend them myself 
‘also, for, being n painter, I feel it my privilege ns 
well as my duty to do #0, and I do not object 
to any other craftsman taking the same course : 
therefore I strongly disagree with Mr. Wood, who 
‘seems to think that the easel picture is not suit. 
able decoration for w house because it lucks the 
architectural quality of permanency and can be 
moved from one part of the house to another, 
Would he condemn tapestries, mirrors, porcelain, 
ec. for the same reason? for these aleo are 
capable of removal from the walls they decorate, 
What of books! Would he discard them tHe 
seems to think that o fine picture has no other 
objet owe but as a decoration, Are we to rule 
out on account of their impermanency t 
1 think we should not eure to live in n hose, go 
matter how architecturally perfect, if we were de 

prived of art and literature, 
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Ms, EDGAR WOOD, in reply, said: I was 
interested in Mr, Crace's contribution with regard 
to the frame of the picture in wall decoration, and 
T quite agree that these things are considerably 
‘assisted by the treatment of the frame, although 
some of the frames he has shown us, employing 
pilasters and pillars for borders, are not quite 
logical in their treatment, With regard to the 
remarks upon the easel picture, these may have 
their rightful place, ‘The position of the painted 
altar pictures justifies such an opinion and indicates 
their scope, But the greater and more successful 
‘employment of the painter's contributions is where 
they become an inseparable part of » whole from 
the commencement of their original conception, 
‘und not where they constitute a total in themselves. 
‘A comparison of where easel pictures are displayed. 
in their collective result (as at specially con- 
structed and arranged picture galleries, such as 
national and private collections) with the results 
produced by interiors containing specially designed 
‘work (as the Sistine Chapel, the Library at Siona, 
the Spanish Chapel of Sta, Maria Novella at 
Florence, the Ricesrdi Palace at Florence) will, 1 
think, justify the claim of the latter as the more 
logical and greater uchievement. However ex- 
‘quisite und jewel-like the easel picture may be, 
‘unless produced for a special place and purpose 
(which is rarely the ease), its consequent isolation 
‘entails discord. ‘The habit and training of the 
architectural mind may account for much differ~ 
cence of opinion in this respect. ‘The question has 
‘boon asked what is decorative in tho painter's 
work. In my paper this was alluded to, but 
examples may indicate still furthor what was in 
my mind. ‘The work of Carpaccio at the Accademia 
‘at Venice, Pinturicohio at Siena, Botticelli, Giotto, 
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Gimabue, Veronese, Tintoretto, to me exhibit in 
‘varying degree the decorative quality as compared 
with the works of Raphael, Murillo, and Turner. 
think that a thing which can go here and every~ 
where and fit only accidentally cannot be com- 

sured with those things which are intended for 
the place they ocoupy. 








* Illustrations to the Papers included a charm- 
ing collection of water-colour studies by Mr. Edgar 
Wood. the subjects including the Mosquito Chapel, 
Alhambra; the Palazzo Municipale, Siena ; 
Court of the Myrtles, Alhambra, showing loggia 
with wood ceiling enriched with colour and mother- 
‘of-poarl; studies of fresco at San Zeno, Verona > 
mosaio and relief colour in the Baptistery of 
Ravenna; interiors of Torcello, St, Mark’s, and the 
Church of the Frari, Venice; San Marco, Floren 
interior of the Cathedral at Monreale, showing 
richly coloured wood roof; 8. Trinith, Florence, 
with designed decorative composition over end 
Chapels ; mosaics of San Vitale, Ravenna; interior 
fof Cathedral of Siena ; the Church of St, Francis nt 
Assisi. 

Mr. Crace exhibited « number of reproductions of 
famous old frescoes to illustrate the point brought 
out in his remarks about the decoration being 0 

to bocome part of the building itself. 
jects shown were ‘The Kestasy of St. 
Catherine,” from a fresco by Raxai ; “Philosophy,” 
from a fresco by Raffaelo, on the ceiling in the 
Stanza of the Vatican ; "The Death of St. Fina,” 
inter the fresco by Domenico Ghirlandaio in the 
Chapel of St. Fina ot 8. Gimignano; the Sala 
Piccolomini at Siena, by Pinturice! 
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MICHELOZZO MICHELOZZI. 
By Frupx. R. Hronys [4.]. 





1PHE brilliance of Brunelleschi’s genius was such 

‘as outshone that of almost all his contempor- 

aries, in spite of the acknowledged wreatness 
‘of many of them, Among these may br counted 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, Donatello, Luca della Robbia, 
and Michele di’ Bartolomeo, or Michelozzo 
Michelozzi as he is commonly called, ‘These, with 
Brunelleschi himself, constituted acoterie of Floren: 
tine talent hardly excelled in any other period 
Florence then—early in the fifteenth century— 
‘stood at probably: its highest point in wsthetio 
achievernent, and these great masters brought it « 
fame which passing centuries have, with inoreasi 
‘emphasis, confirmed, ‘The first hall of the fifteont 
century witnessed the current of Buropean art 
turned, asi were, intonnother channel, and for thi 
remarkable change citizons of Florence were chiefly 
responsible. Brunelleschi and Micheloazo. were 
practically the authors of the movement as far as 
the classio revival in architecture is concerned, and 
in conjunction with Ghiberti, Donatello, and the 
duila "Robbin Tarnished just thet apes et the 
soulptor's art needed to round off the introduction 
‘of the new wathetio phase. 

Michelozzo Michelozzi was, according to Vasari, 
born in the year 1396, presumably in Florence, but 
both the time and place of his birth are obscure, 
We know, howover, on good authority, that in his 
fyuth he studied sculpture and design with Dona 
tello, previous to which he had worked. under 
Ghiberti, ind assisted him in the gates for the 
Florentine Baptistery. Under the tuition of two 
‘such masters, and aided by undoubted natural 
talent, he beckme ono of tho most able sculptors of 
his time, Vasari records that Donatello availed 
himself for many years of Micheloxeo's wid; the 
latter having sequired great. practice in works of 
marble as wall as in tho easting of bronze,” Amonye 
other things he assisted Donatello with the moni: 
ment tothe deposed Pope John XXIIL (Baldassare 
Cossa) placed to the right of the high altar in the 
baptistery, or church of & Giovanni Battista, at 
Florence, 1424-1427, and executed. the figure of 
Faith ; while he executed a statue of San Hiovar 
nino to be placed over the door of the sucriaty 
opposite (according to Vasari) which was much 

Imired and now’ reposes among the modem 
bronzes of the Florentine Gallery, He likewise 
‘assisted Luca della Robbia with the bronze doors of 
the northern Cathedral Sacristy—a_ work. con- 
siete tbe second only to Ghibert's™ Gan af 
Paradiso ”—and the St, Matthew on the exterior of 
the church of Or San Michele is attributed to him 
and Ghiberti. ‘The date of the latter work appears 
to be 1422, 













































della Cintola, on the exterior of the 
to, if a joint work of Donatello and 


Michelozzo, with bus-reliefs probably quite ag 
beautiful as those of the more famous ‘eantoria of 
Santa Maria del Fiore. ‘The two angel figures 
which belonged to the Bartolommeo i 
Monument at Montepulciano—and now in the 
South Kensington Museum—furnish all ‘the evi- 
dence necessary to emphasise Michelozzo’s ability 
as 8 sculptor, 

' Our interest, however, is not so much with 
Michelozzo's works in soulpture as with his more 
important productions as an architect, He was 
one of those composite artists—of which the early 
Renaissance produced so many—whose talent 
Were not confined to one expression of art only, but 
who practised it in the comprehensive or universal 
sense. The character of the times and the. method 
‘of an artist's ‘training admitted of ‘The influ. 
‘ence of Brunelleschi, who was buil ing the cathe- 
dral dome while he worked with Ghiberti: ‘and Dona- 
tello, doubtless led his thoughts towards. architec: 
ture, Brunelleschi’s friends) ip for Donatello, who 
had shared the fortunes of his first pilgri to 
Rome, and hia frequent association wit Ghiberti, 
must have early ih yht him into contact with 
aaa ‘That tse tter studied with ava 
tage the reviving architecture, as represented in 

Brunelleschi’s executed works, is made abundanth 
clear in the pila he himself did, and Brunel- 
lesohi ly may have boen glad to avail himself 
of the assistance of younger man of kindred 
tastes. When the dome of Santa Maria del Fiore 
was started, in 1420, Michelozzo was twenty-four 
Years of ago, and so great and daring a task would 
Inevitably stir his imagination and stimulate his 
architecture. Cosimo de’ Medici (Pater 
‘ho delighted in. the: ‘society of artiste, 
recogni ng is ‘merite—as he had already those of 
Brunelleachi—attached him to his service, and was, 
throughout his life, a generous patron and friend, 
In the troubles whieh occurred ‘at Florence in 1433, 
{nd led to the imprisonment and subeequent 
banishment of Cosimo, Michelozzo was ono of 
“several leamed and ingenious men” who accome 
panied him to Venice. “Here he was employed in 
* making models and drawings of the remark- 
able buildings in Venice, and also in forming a 
library in the monastery of St, George."* Vasari 
also records that" in addition to the many designs 
and models which he mado in that eity for varicus 
oe dwellings and. public buildings which he 
lecorated for the friends of Cosimo and other 
nobles, Michelozzo constructed the library of the: 
monastery of San Giorgio Maggiore.” ‘This he did 
is said, this 
































* See Roscoe's Life of Lorenso the Mopnijcent, 
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‘The library appears to have existed until the year 
1614, and then to have been destroyed to allow for 
‘rebuilding of the monastery on the completion of 
Palladio’s church. A carved wooden crucifix by 
him, since placed over one of the altars of the 
hurch, is all that remains of Michelozzo's work 
here. 

When Cosimo was recalled to Florence in 1434, 
Michelozzo shared in his triumphal return. It 
‘wns apparently about the timo of this © 
ho planned and built for Cosimo the p 
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Europe; but Cosimo was led by that prudence 
which in his personal ecommodation, Pegulated 
all his conduct, to prefer the plan of Michelozzo, 
which united extent with simplicity and elegance 
with convenience. With the consciousness Brunel 
hi possessed also the irritability of gonius, and 
in a fit of vexation he destroyed a design which 
unjustly considered ag disgraced by not be 
carried into exeoution." However, the prefere 

iown for Micheloazo's design, in this instance, cer- 
ly did not imply any lack of confidence in 
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%0 woll known by the namo of Riccardi, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most notable of Ttalian 
Renaissance buildings.* The story of 
design made for the palace by Brut 
well known. As has been well sa 
pher of Lorenzo, “Brunelleschi ape to his 
invention and produced the design of a palace 
which might have suited the proudest sovereign in 












* ‘There is some doubt ns to whether the b 
Medici Paleow preceded Gr followed Cosine! 
Florence, but the time mentioned abore has Roscou's 
authority, and appears, on the whole, most likely to be 











Brunelleschi on the part of Cosimo de’ Medi 
is well known that he acknowledged 
occasions ax the first. architec 
ployed him on many 
the ehurch of San Lorenzo—and after his death, in 
1446, provided a monument to his memory. ‘The 
less ambitious scheme for the palace evident 
bodied mote correctly the requirements and ideas 
of Cosimo and was accordingly carried out. Vasari 
says of it that.“ Michelorzo deserves all the more 
oredit for this building, since it was the first palace 
erected in Florence after modern rules, and in w 
the rooms were arranged with a view to conveni- 
oo 
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ence as well as beauty.” Quatremére de Quincy 
remarks on the subject may be read with adv: 
tage, and also his disoussion on the influence of for 
material, ond the character of the times, as affect- 





ites entre toutes celles des palais de Florence. 
smploi des hossages, sans perdre son caracti'te de 
ve, y est ménagé avec plus de variété qu’au 
palais Pitt, "Les fengtres sont, comme ‘ce 




















ing the design of Florentine palazsi. “Le Palais 
Medici,” heremarks, “est une des masses les plusim- 






on arcades divisées par tune colonne qui y 
ouvertures. Ie soubassemont du palais 
par cing arcades diversement espacées, 

ne est la porte; les autres sont remplies 

ux chambranles de fendtres. Le palais 


est ovour 
© Histoire de la vie et des owrrages des plus cilitres et dont 
architeces, par Quattemine de Quiney. 


parde b 
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at couronné par un entablement riche, mais un 

peu massif, et généralement inférieur A celui d’un 
ia du méme genre, lo palais Stroxzi.” Follow 

ing after the Medici Palace it would be strange 

pothaps if the Strozzi did not in some respects im- 

prove w et the genorl eect prom 

the former is surely the finer of the two. 

‘The present ‘considerably larger than 
as originally built. ‘When nequited by the Rie= 
cardi family, about the middlo of the seventeenth 
century, additions wero made which almost doubled 
the length of the main frontage and radially 
a ns of the ppily 
the org tl creases ceatinans epeleeny 
followed—tho designer of the additions showing a 
proper consideration for the claims of Micholozzo's 
structure in so successfully adapting its excellencies 
inoxtending the building. ‘The treatment, though 
classic in detail, is distinotively Tuscan in goneral 
character. An appropriate distinction is mado in 
the treatment of the wall surfaces, in the three 
stages of the building, and the proportions and 
ornament alikeexhibit a discriminating taste. The 
Variations in the ground story.‘ bosuages ”—to 
which de Quiney refers—produce an excellenteflect, 
‘The main fagado, though so simple in its elements, 
is about 900 feet long by 90 feot high, and ita fine 
scale, and the senso of indestructibility imparted 
by its massive character, make it worthy of com 
Parison with Roman work. Even Ferusson® was 
Impressed by “its proud contempt of thovo struc= 
tural eigging which mnt govern all ler con- 

ructions,” and regarded this palace as illustrating 
All the ent chatncteristice of ita style, So aloo 
Forsyth speaks with admiration of “u construction 
which fortitied the whole basement with large, rude, 
uggod bongs, and thus gave an imposing aapeot, 
‘and sometimes a necessary defence to the nobility: 
of a town for ever aubject to insurrection.”” 
; Mieelangelo appears to have made some 
tions to this building, but to what extent: 
clear, Tt has been said that he was responsible for 
forming the opepings in its lowest stage, which 
originally presented an unbroken face—entire as 
Cyclopean wall—but the authority for thin scems 
doubtful These yround foot windowsare thought 
to bo the first examples which show cills supported 
by consoles, 

Of tho internal courtyard the loweat stage forms 
an open arcade, ‘The great gallory has a, ceiling 
decorated in fresco—a masterpiece of Luca 
Giordano, Tt was in this hall that Charles VIII, 
of France was received, and, in answer to his threat, 
to the deputies, received the spirited reply of Pietro 

“If you sound your trumpets we will ring 
our bells.”” Other persons entertained at this 
[palace wero the Emperor Charles V. and Pope Lao 
X., and here also the notorious Duke Alessandro, 

sgitimate brother of Catherine de’ Medici, was 
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assassinated by his treacherous kinsman, Loren- 
Fs 


no. 

Benvenuto Cellini's interesting account of his 
visit to Alessandro in this palace will be found 
detailed in his * Memoirs.” 

‘The beautiful chapel—in Michelozz0’s portion 
Gonzo sil of rn hapa) ncladingn Gory, 

oli (disciple of Fra Angelice) including a Glory, 
a Nativity, and an arene "These glorious 
decorations are thought to have been painted by 
lamplight, there being originally no window to the 
chapel. The ceiling is flat, and the architectural 
details of the room, though tichly treated, show 
excellent taste,* Other ions of the interior 
have been considerably red since Michelozzo’s 
time, 

‘Taking leave of this palace we may well it 
‘hat homage phloh tse erinaon a he eel 
invites 

‘Hospet—Mediceas olim des, tn quibus non solum 

{ek Bolpes vi ol ot pti es baat 

(ous els coals get a eeien seine, 

(eotorhonlack 
3 i would appear Vay Fea the time paren 
alace wns in progres, Miceloxt was called upon 

to restore: A reconstruct portions of the old 
‘Palace (Palazzo Vecchio) at Florence, which Vasari 
draws so much attention to in order to Cee 
the superiority of the alterations which he himself 
made to the building more than a century later. 
Micholonao's work appears to haye compried the 
construction of the outer courtyard, and conse- 
Quant, ehanaes in the adjoining bu pene 
siderable additions being also made for the more 
adequate aceommodation of the Signori, the Gon- 
falonieri, and the attendant servants and military. 
renee now and beautiful ceilings wore also formed 
in the old building, and doors and windows pro- 
vided “after the modern fashion and similar to 
those the master had constructed in the palace of 
the Medici,” and the chapel was improved) and 
decorated.” In n word, as) Vaantl says, "ho gave 
to the whole building that perfection of complete 
‘ness which is proper to such a palace,” Some of 
1s carved ornamenta were done by himself, inolud- 
a doorway at the entrance to the Court “ with 
pills of preva forte and very beauttal api 
Foenioe, and double architsave of very good d 
in the friene of which ho placed the arms of the 
commune.” Unfortunately this door has since 
been removed. As a reward for his work at the 
Palazzo Vecchio, Michelozzo was eleoted one of the 
Gonfalonicr! of Florence—a very high and honour 
able office. 

Te was in the year 1497 that Cosimo de! Medici 
coming Mises to bn a te ae of 
tress nous buildings ocoepoa by muah of 
Order of St, Sylvester, cetery now known as the 

.* For illustrations of the Riccardi Palace, sev Gauthier. 
They in ured nota of = prior of ino apal tes 
Snaih Kenngton eon 
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Monastery of St. Mark, or Museo di San Maro,” 
Cosimo had obtained the Pope's permission to re- 
place the notorious Sylvestrine monks by those of 
dominican Order, and instructed Michelozzo to 
design for them buildings “ on the most extensive 
and magnificent scale, with all the conveniences 
that those monks could possibly. desite." ‘The 
duildings included a chapel, dormitories, library, 

nda cloister, and were completed in lt4S at v ooct 
to Cosimo of 36,000 ducate—a considerable 
sum at that time. In 1154 a severe earthquake 
damaged the buildings and almost destroyed the 
library, but Ce etully restored, 
and took the opportunity to raise the roof of the 
library a8 to admit of « more extensive collection 
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The buildings are very plainly treated, as befits 
the austere character to be associated with 
fifteen ‘The architectural 
treatment is very reminiscent of some of Brunel- 
leschi’s work, more especially as expressed in the 
cloistral buildings of San Lorenzo at Florence. As 
finally completed, Vasari described it as being “ the 
best conceived and most beautiful and convenient 
building of its kind to be found in Italy, thanks to 
the skill and industry of Michelozzo.” Popular 
fame attaches to it chiefly from its association with 
Savonarola, und from the possession of the wonder- 
ful frescos of Fra Angelico—surely the most 
religiously beautiful paintings in the world, The 
Beato Angelico was u clove friend of Michelozz0’s, 




















of hooks. ‘The establish 
filled a pet ambition of Cosin 
death of Niccold Niccoli, the greatest manuscript 
colle me and one of its most learned 
men, endowed it with a store of most valuable 
work ished as being practically the first 

ry to be formed in Europe, its illu- 
ninsted manuscripts were among the finest in the 
world.t 





“of this Hibrary ful- 
nd the opportune 






















fe and Times of Savonarola 
Particulars of this monastery 


+ Florence—anl indeed the whole of Europe—ow 
at dabtto tho Medic family for their encouragement 
learning in the establishment of many litveras eng 
the fifteenth and sixtecath centuries Wore somewhat ef 
novelty. Its recorded of Lorenzo that, when at the port 











and worked with him for several years, until sume 
moned by the Pope to Rome to paint in the Vations 
The architect's portrait hus been introduced into 


Several of the friar's paintings, including his 
ross” in the Accademia 


“Deposition from the 
Tt was in the middle of the 











dello Belle Arti. 
library hall, “under the simple vaults of Michel, 
220,” that Sayonarole placed the pert 


collecting the friars around his 1, deliver 
his last address, esas 


The chapel of the Medici, in Santa Croce, 





of det he eared to thom sound hm, 
av. this nme Death pu off hit via ee, 
Thad completed your Library,” a 
que ee 8 grt conte of erviten eaaee 
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Florence, is another of Mickeloszo’s works, and 
contains marble tabernacle by Mino da Ficsole, 1 
relief of the Madonna attributed to Luca della 
Robbia, and an altar-piece—a Coronation of the 
Virgin—by Giotto. Vasari also mentions the door- 
way leadinu from the church to the sacristy‘ which 
the master executed ingrey stone, called maciymno," 
and which was much commended for its novelty 
and for the beauty of its decorations ; since it was 
‘at that time “but little the custom to imitate the 
good manner of the ancients, az Michelozzo did in 
that case.” 

‘The marble chapel of the Crucifix, in 8. Miniato 
al Monte, was designed by Michelozzo in 1448 for 
Pioro de” Medici, It was of this church that Fer- 
musson said “it would be difficult to find one in 
Italy containing more of classical elegance, with 
perfect appropriateness forthe purposes of Chris- 
tian worship.” Another work attributed to him is 
the porch of the church of 8. Felice, Florence— 
near the Pitti Pala 

For Cosimo Veechio, Michelozzo also built the 
Villas Mozzi and Caregai and the Palace of Cafag- 
fBelo—allof them in the envitons of Florence. The 
last mentioned of these—ahout ten miles from the 
city, wlong the Bologna road—partook of a 
fortress chiaracter and was surrounded by a ditch, 
but this has ince been filled in and other changes 
made, Near by are ruins of the once cele- 















brated Villa of Pratolino, built by Francesco de" 
Medici for his mistress,’ Bianca Cappello. The 
beautiful Mozzi, with its fine terraces and 






gardens, is delightfully situated close to Fiesole, 
nd was the favourite residence of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, Here he gathered around him the 
famous literati of his time and discussed with them 
the much favoured Platonic philosophy. It was at 
this villa that the Pazzi propoyed to murder Lorenzo 
‘nd Giuliano the elder—the plan being frustrated 
boy the illness of the latter. ‘The view over Flo- 
ence from the hill is magnificent. ‘The situation 
of Cares also—about thrve miles north-west of 
Florence—is extremely beautiful, and it has been 
described as “the most hewitching of all the 
Medicean villas.” Tt was in this house that 
Cosimo, Pater Patria, died on Ist August 1464, 
and Lorenzo also in 1492, following his deathbed 
Seavermton with Suvonarola, This resowned 
Villa possesses a most elegant internal loguia. 

‘The Palazzo ‘Toraabeet at Florence, a built 
by Michelozzo for Giovanni Tornabuoni, and after 
wards came into the ion of Alessandro de’ 
Modici, Cardinal of Florence. It still exists as the 
Palazzo Corsi-Salviati, but was remodelled in the 
year 1867. ‘The Palazzo Strozsino—near by, and 
Somewhat similar to the famous Strozzi Palace—ia 
by some attributed to Micheloesp (1460), and 

sribed the Rensoli Palace, Borgo 
Ognissanti, to him also. He prepared a design for 















* Bellezze di Pirence, Francesco Bocshi. 
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the citadel of Perugia and improved the sources of 
water supply at Santa Mara degli Angel, Asi 
adorning the wells there with a rich and beautiful 
loggia. " He made also some alterations at the con- 
vent by Cosimo's instructions. Although oredited 
bby Vasari with works in marblo and bronze at 
Genow, it does not seem possible to find whut are 
“heed nd magnifi 
‘extraordinary at ificent Cappella della 
santiesina Vergine Annunciata, in the Florentine 
Sots Soot one 
jelozz0 at \po Portiginai, the latter 
—also one of Donatello’s pupile—heing chilly 
responsible for its actual exeoution. ‘The chapel 
was constructed for Piero de’ Medici, and the 
materials used were of great richness. ‘The oolumns 
(17 feot high), entablature, and canopy, or ceiling, 
are of marble, and the whole is most richly carved 
sand decorated with enamels, mosaic, gold, and 
precious stones, whieh, with the bronze doors and 
tailings and other finemetal work, candelabra, and 
silver hanging lamps, form a monument almost 
Aszaling in its sumptuousness. ‘The much vene- 
rated painting of the Virgin, behind the altar. is a 
thirteenth-ceutury freseo by Pictro Cavallini, a 
pupil of Giotto.* ‘The painting of the Saviour, 
Above the altar, is by Andrea del Sarto, and the 
crucifix by Giuliano di San Gallo. ‘This celebrated 





chapel gives evidence of the wealth and importance 
ofthe Medic family ot the period of ts fouadation, 
Piero de’ Medici availed himself of Michelozzo's 





services not only because—as Vasari puts it—“ he 
Highly estimated the sll of that master, but also 
because he knew how faithful a friend and servant 
the latter had been to Cosimo his father.” 

In the year 1460, of thereabout, Michelozz0 was 
in Milan engaged in restoring a house presented to 

izello Portinari—representative of the house of 
Medici in that city—by “the illustrious Francesco 
Sforza, fourth Duke of Milan, as a mark of his 
gratitude and also ofthe friendship which Ne felt 
for him, and for the worthy memory of the magnifi- 
cent Cosimo,” as recorded by Filatete in his book 
on architecture. Portinati, a very wealthy man, 
expressed his tite for thet by enlarging and 
improving the house, re-embellishing it and mak- 
ing it like new at:no little expense.” ‘This house, in 
the Via dei Bossi, became the headquarters of the 
‘Medicean Bank and was later known as the Vismara 
Palace. It appears to have been destroyed about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, but one of its 
fine stone-soulptured doorvays—bearing the arms 
and portraits of Francesco Sform and Bianca 
Maria Visconti—is to be found in the Museo Archso- 
lagen at Milan. The two carved female figures, 
‘which originally embellished the palace front, aro 
considered to hiave been sculptured by Michelozzo 
himself, and if so it was « remarkable performance 
for a man sixty-five years of ge. 























* See Vasari, and Lansi's History of Painting in aly, 
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connection with the restoration of 
's houso was chiefly of importance 
led to his receiving from Portinari the 
commission to build a chapel to contain the 
mausoleum of Peter of Verona, adjoining the 
nit church of Sant’ Eustorgio, Milan, This 
amilitant saint—whoso memory was thu 
petuated—had obtained great famo, in 
Kinning of the thirteonth century, by his zeal for 
the extermination, of heretics.” This somew 
misdirected enthusiasm led to his own murder i 
tho year 1252. A mausoleum was made to contain 
his remains by the Pisun soulptor, Giovanni di Bal- 
uccio—pupil of Andrea Pisano—and, after three 
years’ work, was finished in 1839 at a cost of two 
thousand gold ducata.* The body of the saint was 
deposited in tho monument in the following year, 
tho latter being then placed in an inclosed portion 
of the northern aisle of the church, ‘There it re- 
mained unt in 1462 Pigello developed his eheme 
1 chapel “for the body of 
to the great veneration he 
od, Waybad thesucsy, Sets onion oat at 
bey sacristy, at the eastern end of 
fhe churahy and Mickelon designed the bulding 
Begun in 1462 the chapel was finished in 1468, in 
which year Pigello Portinari died and was buried 
within’ the building. ‘The plan is square, with a 
square rece on the eee ae Se 
sanct containing the altar. livi- 
‘ion s covered by s cupola. Some authorities trace 
‘4 connection between the genoral conception of 
this chapel and Brunelleschi’s Pazzi chapel at Santa 
Croce, Morence, but the point of mili are not 
‘obvious. "For its size ond style, this little 
ulin of Michslonsss i, peshops, hardly to be 
excelled in Italy, ‘The cupolas are carried on pen- 
dentives above the arches spanning across the sides. 
‘The lighting is by means of windows in the sido 
walls—of « curiously mixéd Gothic character, which 
somowhat mars the unity of effect—and by circular 
“eves” in the drum of the dome. ‘The frescos 
iad ‘other colour eooraHons ure samarkatio; 
‘among the artists credited with w share in thi 
being Vincenzo Foppa (known also us 
Brescian), Bartolommeo da Prato, 
Bembo, called da Valdarno. ‘The pendentive 
‘pnndrils of the domes, and the lunettes of the cross 
arches and spaces above, are filled with frescos — 
while around the buse of the dome is a charmingh 
modelled and coloured friezo of angels, in painted 
terra cotta. ‘The dome itself, with ite peouliar abell- 
* A dewerplion of thin wonderfully carved 
sod thar Intern ntti wl be Saal PS 
teendaore Lc Hla not onthe chap of St 


Peter Martyr, in the Church of Sant’ Eustorgio, Milan, 
Sto dr M,C Meng 
rom, ugh wewareenta Laken won on vss to 
tuk sap tha to vio a hea gt 
sue tf fe eae rape oat 
mat kindly tava fe mo bys toda at tae 
terior being my own.- ¥RH bel 
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like formation, has also a decorative colour scheme. 
‘The walls aro treated very plainly with a panelled 
design. Some idea of the effect of this bi may 
be formed from the model in the South Kensington 
Museum, Signore Ricei* truly says of this beauti- 
ful chapel that both in its general aspect and detail 
“it provided, as it were, a seltee in Milan for the 
‘Tuscan art of the mid-fifteenth century—of the 
period, that is to say, when the arohitectural forms 
that had their origin in Brunelleschi, and their 
climax in Giuliano da Sangalo, were ing 
before them.” Externally the Portinari chay 
shows n natural and pleasing expression of 
internal irene ‘The colour and treatment, 
of the brickwork, with its fine moulded cornices and 
pantile roofing, is excellent, "There ia aufficiont 
resemblance between the external design of the 
cupola and that of Santa Maria delle Grazie to 
‘suggest that Bramante—if indeed ho is its author— 
may have got a suggestion from Michelozzo‘s 
earlier work. ‘The alterations to Sforza’s palace and 
the chapel of St. Peter Martyr represent the intzo- 
notion of Renaissance architecture into Milan. 

It is obvious that the influence of Michelozxo 
Michelozzi in advancing the course of Renaissance 
art was considerable, and that he must share with 
Brunelleschi—to some extent—the credit due to 
the introduction of the classic revival. ‘The truth 
of this claim was realised by the architects, and 
other artists who succeeded them, many of whom 
acknowledged the debt oving to these two Floren: 
tines for having brought this afect of architecture 
to ‘a dogree of perfection which it had not known 
since the time Of the ancients.” Vasari, whose 
opinion is by no micans always to be relied om yas 
probably quite accurate when he said that * after 
the death of Brunelleschi, Michelozzo was con- 
sidered the most consistently. regular architect of 
his time.” ‘The two men had probably worked 
together to a greater extont than is common! 
realised or acknowledged. Brunelleschi’s erratic 
femperasnent, and his feoquent and long nbvonses 
bet Mlasacadl inte it bigs that bared was 
largely responsible for tl intendence or exo- 
outlon of his works. Thai enitce eee 
‘what mixed, and their works show, in several in- 
stances, marked similarities, Fergusson sas 
with regard to the Pitti Palaco thats though the 
design is said to have been ‘by Brunellesohi, * it is 
doubtful how far this is the case, of, at all events, 
how much may be due to Micholoxso, who cer, 
tainly assisted in its erection.” As he also rightly 
adds, “ designi 4 building, and erecting it, wero 
not then such distinct departments of the art as 
‘they have free Paes re ee ota these 
pioneer architects displays the bold, manly elements 
of the Tusoan chance The reads aed ‘n= 
deur of Roman work wero well expressed in these 
eatliest examples of the Florentine ‘Renaissance, 


* Art in Northern Italy, by Corrado Rice. 
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though in a manner so distinctive as to remove 





them from all suyyestion of mere imitation of 
antique remains, In this senso they falsify the 
common—but untrue—charge that’ the classie 





Renaissance was but a lifeless attempt at copying 





4 pliase of art which had long beforo expired. 
Probably no more true type of pure architecture 
is to be found in the whole course of the Italian 

than that represented by the Riccar 
free as it is from the meaningless and 
illogical application of the orders, so commonly 
‘ecourring 1n the buildings which succeeded it, Ay 
Quatremiire de Quiney says: “ Michelozzo puaae 

ur l'homme de son temps lo plus ingénivux, dane 
Vart d'adapter aux dispositions pen recherchtes des 
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édifices d'un autre Age, a variété des convenances 
st des sujétions imposées par le luxe de son sidcle. 
He combined simplicity of treatme 

With a seuse for proportion and 
Grecian in its refin 





judges him to have been « man of genial and gone: 
Tous disposition, and his personal qualities, Hee hig 
fplents, were valued highly by his eontemporasien 
He died, as for as ean be ascertained, in the woe 
1472, and was buried in the tomb he had bineat 
prepared in 8. Mark's at Flo 

In an architectural sense he worthily bridged the 
ull ‘between Brunellewchi_ and. Bramanter ea 
Pethups that is the most fitting tribute we est pay 
to his memory 
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REVIEWS. 


AVIGNON. 
The Story of Avignon. By Thomas Okey. Iiustrated 
i Perey Wadham. Medisoat Towns Series. Sime 
8%. Lond. 1011 Price 4x. 6d. net. (J. Ma Dent 

Sons, Lid., Bedford Street, Covent Garden.) 

‘This little book, full of erudition aod charm, 
deals with one of the most interesting cities in the 
world. For does not its history begin, if not with 
the Fiood as some do fable, at any mate with St, 
Martha, hostess of Our Lord, with Lazarus her 
brother, her sister Mary and St. Maximin, who in 
the year of our Lord 35 being cast by the Jews into 
ship" wythout sayle ores or other goavernayle,”” 
yoyoging up the Rhone, came scross a dragon, 
“ grote than an oxe, lenger than an hors «To 
whom Martha at the prayer of the peple came into 
the wode & found hym etyng aman. And she 
cast on hym holy water & showed to hym the 
crosse, which anon was overcomen, & standyng 


styl ag a » she bonde him wyth her owen 

qyie” oes Lond sys pela eet 
ienne was ‘speres f 
In. Tho. dragon was ‘called of them that 


iwellyd in the contre ‘Tharasconas.” Are not 
these things written in the Chants of Mistral’s 
Miroill, written when he made pilgrimage to 
the grect castle church of Les Trois Maries—four- 
teen happy pilgrims couched in straw in a wagon, 
their slow leisurely ned. by legend 
hndeongt Tn the long Pex ‘Avignon was 
happy in having no hi . In 583 it was cap- 
tured by the Franks under Gontran, son of Clotaire, 





who found in the t 260 talents of silver and 
30 talents of In 738 the plains to the west 
‘were black with fiory little steeds and swarthy ight~ 





farmed riders; it us the Saracens ; twice they 
captured Avignon. ‘Then came a long peri 

rivalry between the great houses of Provence and 
‘Toulouse, and, by accurate trimming, Avignon suc- 








ccoeded in, frecing herself from the domination of 
Doth, and became an independent State, and. re- 
mained a republic practically up to 1251. 


‘The greatest event, however, in the early history 
of Avignon was the building, with the aid of Saint 
Beneont, of tha, great. bridge acrom the, broad 
Rhone, which with its bridge-chapel of St. Nicholas 
still survives'in part, one of the” most. imposing 
monuments of the Middle Agea. This was in 
1177. **Sinee the Pont St. Beneset was the only 
stone bridge between Lyons and the sea, until the 
building of the Pont rit in 130, the im 
portance it conferred on Avignon may easily 
conceived. ‘The counta of ‘Tonlonse lavished 
iereene the Wrinrs Ponts; popes ore 
be s, emperors and kings al 
who should contribute by money of labour to 
maintain it in repair. Soon every road co 
‘on the bridge of Avignon, and even to this day at 
Nimes, Aix, Vienne, and many another city 





: 


Cj 


erin meme Aion eae oe 
former importance.” 
wee cons Tee lacs Lrepasrtncrs 
Avignon, being ins) with the sectaries, 
twas boskeged by King Lous VIEL, and held out for 
three months againat the whole power of France. 
‘Then came the greatest event in the history of 
Avignon, ‘This was a 1904, when the French King, 
Panty Or pin, (ak ak ak Re a 
"at ming (with a , sa} 
Valse) Bop Booadle RL; tor his confeien 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux, he succeeded in 
gettingthe papal chit: and the new poe, Clement 
‘Avienoa! "Tt tateallocen yas thn bagioning 
vignon. “ This wasthe it 
at Aeignou's istorioglory, As belore to thecity of 
‘even hills on the Tiber, so now to the hill city on 
the Rhone, every rood led, and sdon a consent 
| somegethee oe ee eee ee 
enve streamed to Avi; ‘to deprecate 
for sue for the blessing of the Vicar of Christ on 
earth: prelates and priests, raat clerks, 
waiters on fortune of all kinds, to the little 
tity where the vast patronage of the Christian 
world was dispensed and the supreme ‘ecclesiastical 
Tourt of Europe pronounced ita itevocable de- 
erees.” 7 
Clement was succeeded by Pope John XXII. 
Morey rained on Avignon till 1376, when that 
sweet Saint, Catherine of Siena, succeeded in bring- 
ing back the Papacy to Rome. It is estimated 
that John XXIL, who was for only eighteen 
years, left behind » hoard of 100 millions of our 
pone. Vast too, wer the frtuny of the Car- 
Crdinal Roger, in 1904, left Shrec-quar- 
ters of a million in modern sterling ; others were 
wealthier still ; Cot eos} ve on the 
cite bank of the », are full of their palaces, 
rll these accumulations. of treasure, very little 
was spent onchurches ; Avignon had then, and has 
Lockie pres areanbatr givin 
conti on important: dows foun- 
Gation due to these foutteauth-contary Popes was 
the doable Carthusian Mc at Villeneuve. 
‘Tho one great work was the mighty Castle of the 
Popes in Avignon, one of the most stupendous 
works of the Middle Ages or of time. Till lately, 
it was cut up by floors into dormitories for 
French troops ; these have now been cleared out, 
and the Castle is receiving one of those drastic 
restorations which have rendered nearly all the 
French mouuments unhistoric. To say nothing of 
the wonderfully picturesque situation of the city, 
the Castle of the Popes alone is worth all the 
trouble of a journey from England. Here may be 
seen what are probably the finest wall paintings of 
the Middle Ages, and the torture-chamnber, *fun- 
nel-shaped,” says Mr. J. A. Symonds, the historian 
of the sissance, “to drown and suffocate the 
shrieks of wretches on the rack,” but which, as a 
matter of fact, is the kitchen. Then there is the 
Be 
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‘yast Hall of Audience, with its two parallel naves ; 
‘und above it, all in one span, the vaulted Chapel of 
the Popes, finished in 1847: the latter, without 
doubt, one of the noblest halls in existence. At 
this point we must send readers to the book; the 
city is all full of memories—of Petrarch and Laura, 
ot Rien tribune of Rome, of Bertrand du Goel 
of St. Catherine of Siena, of Froissart, of Simon 
Yanghan Abbot of Wertnioner Hahop of 
Bishop of London, Archi 








of the Old Pretonder and the Young Pre- 
tender ; here John Stuart Mill and Mrs. Mill lived 
happy years, and lie buried in the litle cemetery ; 
boulevard is named “Stuart In conclu: 
sion, let me ndd that Mr. Okey’s work is no mere 
compilation ; it is a work of originality and real 
value. One word of thanks on my own account, 
‘Two years azo, on examining the tomb of P 
John XXII. in the an of Notre Dare des 
Doms, I was{ surprised tof find that though it is 
attebuted torn Poon seulptor, John of Paris, 
nevertheless in design, with its” open spirelete, 
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vaulting of licrnes and tiercerons, and battle- 
mented pinnacles,it is English through and through, 
4 replica, in fact, of the monument of Rdward TI, 
in Gloucestor und of the similar monuments in 
‘Tewkesbury. Mr. Okey, quoting from Ehrle’ 
Historia Palatii Romanorum Pontifioum Avenion- 
ensis, suggests the key to the puzzle. He records 
payments made in 1899 to. an English mason, 
named Johannes Anglious or Englious. It has been 
contended that the origin of the French Flam- 

boyant is to be found in English wrk of the 
first half of the fourteenth contury. It has been 
shown elsewhere that a Frenchman visited 
England to buy alabaster ; here it seems very 
probable that “an Englishman in 1389 was 
working in what was practically Frouch terri- 
tory and building in, english style no Tem 
that a monument of a Pope. ‘The book is well 
produced, except that many of the leaves ure 
neu, 
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THE MODERN HOUSE. 

‘The Howse and its Equipment, Raed by Lasirence 
Weaver. "Ato." London and New York TO, 
Price lbs net. Publiohed atthe Ofces of County) 
ife aud by George Newer, Lily 811. South, 
‘ampion: Street, Sirand, London, and by’ Charles 
‘Scridner's Sone, New York, 

Mr, Lawrence Weaver has followed his charm. 
ing book on “Small Country Houses of To. 
day” by another work conceived somewhat on 
tho same lines called “The Honse and ite 
Equipment,” except that the former work may 
be-said to have appealed more directly to. the 
architect, what the latter wil appeal more ta 
the general public. Tt is, however, none the 
worse for that, for it is quite cortain that no 
weneral advance can take place in what one 
‘may call traditional design ax applied to archi. 
tecture unless the public go hand in hand with 
the designer, so that any work which tende 
to interest “the man in the strect” in our art, 
and incidentally to educate him so as to be uble 
to distinguiah good work from bad, isa step in 
the right direetion, 

Mr. Weavor has divided his work into. a 
series of chapters by diffrent authors on the 
feat varity of sabject with which anarehitert 
who hopes to be able to produce good work ix 
expected to be familiar, 
is may be gathered from the fact that the wor 
extends to over forty chapters, dealing with sub. 
jects as widely different as“ Colour in the House 
and * Lightning Conductors,” “The Design of 
Grand Pianos” and “ Water-power Installations," 
te ete. This blending of the artistic and. the 
practical isn very fair reflex of the” qualities 
hecessary to enable anyone to design a properly 
equipped modern house: 

On turning to the ends of the various chapters 















How large that send 
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to ascertain the names of the authors responsible control th 
for them, one finds that they have been entrusted to satisfuctor 
‘men whose names are a guarantee 

that they aro well qualified by 
experience and practice to di 
course on the Various subjects 
they deal with. ‘Thus w 
Mr. Emest Newton on ‘Domestic 
Architecture of To-day,” Mr. 


‘ign of the table, the results are very 
though we cannot altogetheragree with 

















‘Troup on * Plasterwork,” Mr. 
Gotch on™ Wood-panelling,” and 
Mr. Quennell on “ Fireplaces” ;and 





turning to subjects not so strictly 
architectural we have Mr, Bernard 
Drake on “Electrical Working 
Costs,” Miss Gertrude. Jel 
“Garden. Design Generally 
Mr. Starkio’ Gardner o 
Gates and Railings," not tomention 
the very interesting and critical 

ks on a variety of subjects 
by Mr. Weaver himself, 

Asan example that the book is 
not conceived in any narrow spirit 
‘of eclectioiam, we have both sides 
‘of tho question represented on 

y subjects; thus we have an 
ting olupter by Mr. Ox 
don on.‘ Hoye to Choose Old Fur 
niture,” while Mr. Quennell puts 
e Caso for Modern Furniture" 
fun equally attractive manner 
ith w further chapter on what 

alls** Architectural Furniture,” 
name which his Fitted 
Furniture” or 
that class of fu 








































ture which’}is 
© fabric of the house. 
hen we have'a plea for “ Colour 
in the House,” by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, whilst Mr. 6 
the beauty and app 
plain wood panelling as ® means 
Of decoration witht which, a8 30 py - 
truly says, the desire to obtain 

ae can bo erated 
more cheaply than by pictures, 
We hope fdr Me Goteh's sake that 
this statement will not be read by 
many painters or wo feat he will go 
in danger of his life. 

ir. Weaver's own, article om 
“The Billiard Room " gives some 
very useful and practical hints both 
as to the arrangement and light- 
ing of the room and to the design 
of the table itself; though as 
regards the latter it is not very ‘AAARD ARLE UO 
often that the architect isconsulted z 

fn thin question. In sme of the examples given, his praitn of tho table sat on a tone ase designed 
however! where the architect has also been able to by Mr. Lutyens. Of course, it may look better in 
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execution than in a photograph, but, judged from 
the illustration, it has too much the. appearance 
of a magnificent sarcop! 
pleasant in a room de 











us to be altogether 


gned essentially for pleasure 
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Mr. Weaver's chapter on “ Libraries and Book- 
aases”isalso a very interesting one. Init he gives 
Some asefal hints as to the arrangement of book- 
cases and some very charming examples of library 








ceo mucous aan 





and amusement as a billiard room is, and on 
would think that the maas of stone in the centre 
of the room would be somewhat cold in 

by Mr. Voysey, shown 
seems a much simpler and mare su 















arrangement, notably those by 
Lady Homer and Lord Haldane and another from 
Lord Macclesficld’s house at Shirburn Hall, showing 
8 clever arrangement for an overflow library in a 
corridor. ‘The above are only a few of the subjects 
dealt with in this interesting volume, but such 
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practical matters as Water Supply for Country 
Houses,” “" Sewage Disposal,” “Tho Arrangement 
Ue Rithens and Sculleres;” “Game Larders,” 
various systems of artificial lighting, and many 
‘other subjects, are all dealt with in separate chap 

"Then as regards the garden and surroundings of 
the house, this part of the subject is dealt with in a 
fairly exhatistive manner. ‘There is a long article 
on" Garden Design Generally” by Miss 
Jekyll, dealing with the subject from an historical 
point of view, which is enriched by many charming 
Eid notable examples from some of the stately 
homes of England—some of which one fancies to 
have seen before in that excellent series of 
dens, Old and New ” which have been appearing for 
so many years in Country Life. ‘Then we have a 
series of articles on various parts of the garden and 
its adjuncts by different authors, such as * Garden 
Houses” and The Artof Treillage” by Mr. Inigo 
‘Triges, “ Out-door Dining Rooms” and * Glass 
houses” by Mr. Avray Tipping, “Pergolas” by 
Mr. Lys Baldry, “* Orangeries” by Mr. Inigo 
‘Thomas, “Statues on Gatepiers” and.“ Statues 
on Buildings " by Mr, Weaver, and “ Iron Gates 
and Railings” by Mr. Starkie Gardne 

Mi. Starkie Gardner devotes almost the whole of 
his article to an account of the work of Jean Tijou, 
a French smith who came to this country about 
1690 and designed much notable ironwork, and 
more especially the famous garden screen at 
Hampton Court, which for so many years was 
ascribed to one Huntington Shaw, of Nottingham. 
He draws uttention to what he considers. great in- 
justice to Tijou and British smiths 
generally, viz. that on the front of 
the new Vietoria and Albert Mu- 
seum Huntington Shaw is made to 
stand for British smithcralt, where- 
1s the Board of Education knew, or 
mught to have known in conse 
quence of an official inquiry into 
the subject, that Huntington Shaw 
hud nothing whatever todo with the 
Hampton Court screen, and wa 
fact, an entirely unl 
would have remait 
the monument erected to 
Hampton Church which sai 
was an artist in his way 
the fact that at later date om 
addition was erroneously put to the 
effect that “he designed and erected 
the monumental ironwork at 
rt Pala 

‘The above ure sufficient to show the comprehen- 
sive scope of the work and the catholic taste of 
the authors, ‘To attempt to touch upon all the 
subjects dealt with in it would entail fur too long 
fan article, but in conclusion I would like to compli- 
ment the author on the excellence of the reprodue- 
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tions and the character of the letterpress, which are 
fiona ee ek which one has become familiar 
from studying the pages of Country Life, 

‘There is just one direction in which one must 
criticise the work unfavourably. Excellent as are 



































the photographs by which it is illustrate 
measured drawings and details would hav 
immensely to its value from an architect’ 
view. 





H. O. Cansswets [F.]- 








ENGLISH IRONWORK. 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
fet saree, ene 
Mesuct" and wpeards op 160s! tenes 
fo, Lond. 1911. "Price Two Guineas net. [B.T. Bats 
ford, 94 High Fisltorn, Wee) 

The charm of good ironwork makes » direct 
appeal to a greater number than does probably any 
other craft. What is more likely to focus a fine 
landscape and rivet the attention than an old lace. 
like gateway in its time-weathered setting, of the 
Aclicacy of some wrought-iron sereen silhouetted in 
She semi-obscurityof ene of our precious old cathe- 
drals 


Mr. 3. Starkie Gardner isn enthusiast on the 
subject of English ironworl ‘we should say 
peter genes 
and asa craft, than any man living; and we are 
fortunate in the book that he has written; which is 
evidently the result of many years of patient in- 

Tebaniag vil Teas Too, the Th ho, 

inning with Jean Tijou, not, w 
by way of Holland, brought his craft into this 
‘country in the reign of William and Mary, he tells 
tus the whole history of English ironwork during the 
best period of the Renai sath sort chapder 
‘on. medimval work. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Seiebio  Geniner yl fapploment the present 
volume by another, completing the story of Engl 
ironwork, which it is rather surprising to find has 
never yet been undertaken. 

Mr. Gardner has discovered the lames and lov- 

ingly collected particulars of many of the more or 
Jess humble English smiths who made the charm- 
ing old ironwork which still remains to us. ‘These 
men were all good craftsmen, but their work was 
not uniformly good in design in fact, from some 
of tho illustrations in Mr. Starkie Gardner's book it 
is evident that when they were left free from the 
restraining hand of the architect or trained de- 
signer (to whom Mr. Starkie Gardner does not give 
enough eredit) their work quickly heeame merely 
picturesque, lacking in relation to its surroundings 
and in seale. 
Jn early medieval times English ironwork was 
often independent of architectural style, but in 
liter Gothic times the unlimited freedom of the 
ia te ca a 

the early Renaissance period again it was 
‘even more necessary that the design of ironwork, 
topcthor with thet for other erate shonld ocr. 
trolled, although down almost to the 
the ironworker retained a certain knowledge of the 
traditions of his craft. Now, alas, he buys his 
ironwork ready rolled in a thousand different 
seetiqns and can no longer produce his work un- 

“The old-time smith cut a piece from his 
shingled bar, which he judged by the eye woul 
beat out into a rod of the required length, or curl 


sent day 


ie 
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into a scroll of the desired a al by this 
method, “ produced an irregulari play in 
tren the most mouotonous designs Phich iarriat 
cally charming to us, but which probably was a 
source of reproach to himself.” ‘ 

Modern ironwork, although more mechanically 
fect, and maybe more carefully considered in 
wing and balance and in the curve of every 
scroll, can never possess the chiarm and attraction 
which the old spontaneous and less scientifically 
exact smith’s work had, but this is not the fault of 
the architect controller, as Mr. Starkio Gardner 
would have us believe, but owing to the mechanical 
and scientific methods of the age we live in. 
1s is surely with rate exceptions now that the 
working amith has either the knowledge or apy 
emis subject sufficient to design inated 
anything beyond the simplest composition, Gene- 
rally spealang, ‘we may say there are no designers 
now who themselves practise the craft of ironwor 
yf the architect designer to 
lead and contrl, while ot the ame te entourane 
ing and making use of all the ability which the 
scteal extontant may As th se 
ference on a of grest interest, thi 
Beautifully illustrated and “per ly printed 
{lame must prove a most valuable addition tony 





Davin Banctay Nivex [F.. 


THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL ANNUAL. 
The Liverpool Architectural Sketchbook: being the 

nnaal of the Schalof Archtctare ofthe Uniteraity 

of Tiverpool. H. Bailly. Now. Wit, 

Published by the Proprietors of the Architectural 

Review," Caston Hovse, Westmivater 

The second volume of the Liverpool Schoo! 
Annual demands the serious attention of all 
interested in the development of English architeo- 
ture. Not only is the present number an improves 
‘ment on the last as regards the contents, but it is 
changed » size and presented in a particularly. 
pleasing form. 

Under the direction of Professor Rell and his 








able col the school has to such 
4an extent that it ranks to-day among the foremoat, 
of our academies. No school of architecture in 
Grest Britain can show greater evidence of the 
high aims of the professors, or of the energies of 
the students, such as the present volume contains, 

_ Reviewing a few of 1 ilastrations in onder 
of arrangement, it seems regrettable that such o 

frontispiece should have been selected. Mr. 

LC. Bradshaw, judging from his design, has 
good sense of grandiose composition, although 
the selection of ornamental detail and the draughts. 
manship mar a fine idea, 

The first portion of the volume contains a 
section devoted to measured work, the post of 
honour being given to the illustrations of Blenheim 
Palace, reproduced from splendid drawings by 
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Messrs. Townshend and Mason. ‘The measured 
f the Palais de Justice and the Ecole 
Militaire in Paris explain the wide scope of the 
‘subjects chosen by the Professor for the students 
to measure. The other measured drawings in- 
clude the Branch Bank of England, and the 
Apothecaries’ Hall at Liverpool, the Porta Palio 
‘at Verona, the Government Buildings at Liverpool, 
and Trinity College Chapel at Dublin, 

‘Whe second portion contains a series of designs 
including mansoleums, monuments, town houses, 
landing ‘tages, public oes, a, bo. The 
remainder of the illustrations consist of important 
‘compositions representing the various architec 
tural orders aud their accessory dotails. Some 
of thé drawings exhibit faults both in composition 
and dranghtsmanship such, as are inseparable 
from students’ work, but, judged as a whole, a 
very good standard is maintained, 

Tt is impossible to praise too highly the efforts 
now being made at Liverpool to raise the quality 
of architectural design. ‘The academio nature of 
the training is of the utmost value to the student, 
inasmuch as it gives him a sound knowledge of 
classic art of all periods, and teaches him the 
right application of the same. The system of 
rendering the measured drawings and designs is 
4 sound one ; it directs attention to values of 
‘masses and projections, and leads the student to 
appreciate proportion of parts, irrespective of the 
altrement Of detail This feature of the thorough 
training the School affords is most apparent in the 
exquisitely rendered drawings showing composition 
in the orders and the elevational drawings of 
Blenheim Palace. 

Tes to be hoped that the present volume is the 
forerunner of many others ; that it will be appre- 
ciated by practising architects and students goes 
writhout saying; and as the prinoiples enunciated 
therein are moro generally followed the stigma 
attached to modern English architecture will be 
removed. 























A. E. Ricwanpsox, Licentiate. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

Ready Reckoners for Reinforced Concrete Designs. By 
Frederick Rings, CE, Unmovnted, Ta. Gd, neti 
‘mounted, 10s. Oa. nel, (Published. 6y' the. Author at 
Bank Chambers, 92 Tooley Street, Leniion Bridge.) 


These Ready Teckoners are a supplement to 
1 former book, Reinfored Concrete, Pheory. and 








Practice, written by the samo author, and are 
‘meant to complete the set of reckoners given in 
uch book. ‘Thi 


1¢ tables are stated to be based on 
of the maximum stresses of 500 Ibs. 
per square inch for concrete and 15,000 Tbs. per 
‘Square inch for the steol, or 600 Ibs. per square inch 
for concrete and 16,000 Ibs. per square inch for the 
steel; but ax the safe working stresses allowed in 
the itegulations, mado by the London Count 

Council under their General Powers Act, 1909, 
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allow farther and increased stresees, it means that 
1 reduction in the sizes given in the tables ean be 
allowed. 

There would appear to be several statements 
which, approximately true in a general, sense, 
seem to require amplification. We would refer 
more especially to the statement at the top of page 
9, a8 to aareee of the tensile reinforcement, 
and to the last paragraph on the same page, the 
former remark hardly agreeing with the total depth 
of tho beam given from the fables. Again, on 
page 12, the last paragraph but one does not 
seem to agree with section 59 of the Regulations 

issued by the London County Council. But 
is question of shear members is very briefly 
touched upon, and presumably for formule for 
columns it is intended to refer the reader to the 
author's before-mentioned book. 

While, therefore, we should consider that these 
Reckoners may bo of assistance to the designer of 
reinforced conorete structures who understands 
the subject, or enable an architect to approximate 
the thickness of his foor slabs and the depths of his 
beams, we should not altogether endorse. the 
author's statement in his Preface as to the aceu- 
rate design of Reinforced Concrete Structures by a 
man without the requisite knowledge of muthe- 
matics, 

We note that several printers’ errors have been 
corrected, but there isa further one in the omission 
of the inches on the last line of page 8. 

J. Enxest Fuasox [4.]. 














STRESSES AND THRUSTS. 

Streasee and Thrusts: a ‘extbook for Students, By 
God. 7 Middleton, ARI-B.A. Forth edition, revised 
‘ond enlarged. Lond. 11. as. Od. net. (B. Bats- 
Jord, 94 High Holborn, W.C.) 

A book which has extended to a sixth edition, as 
is the case with the one under review, the first two. 
editions being under a different title, must surely be 
considered to have justified its existence. Com- 
ment on the utility of the book is therefore super- 
fluons. It is also hardly necessary to state in the 
case of an author of Mr. Middleton's experionce 
that the present edition is an improvement on the 
preceding one. The additional material, which 
Consists principally of notes regarding the design of 
stanchions of I section and the detailed design of a 
steel roof truss, and a chapter on arches, are all of 
value to the student. ‘The first-mentioned subject, 
indeed, is rather briefly treated, having regard to 
its very great importance in every-day work, but 
of course, in a small book selling at a popular price, 
rigorous compression of the material is essential. 

‘A reviewer of a book which is already well re- 
ccived, and of which a further edition may be ex- 
pected in duc course, is presumably justified in 
making a few suggestions for improvement 
‘There are two points which, to my mind, require 
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attention, One is the definition of the term 


* moment of resistance.” As used in the portion 
‘of the book dealing with stecl joists the value 
termed the moment of resistance is what, in ordi- 
nary steel section books, is given the name of 
section modulus.” I am aware that, in the 
handbook on stee! sections issued by the Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, Mr. Middleton can quote 
chapter and verso for his application of the term. 
But. authorities gencrally—see, for example, the 
xeoent report of the Joint Committee on Reinforced 
sete—have refused to assist the Enginceri 

Standards Committoo inthe perpetuation of an ol 
‘error, and it is the general rule to apply the term 
* moment of resistance ” not to a mere property of 
the ion, deducible without reference to the 
character of the material of a beam, but to the 
moment of the resisting stresses of a beam. Curie 
y enough, the author, in his treatment of rect~ 
‘angular wooden beams, uses the term in the correct 
‘nse, and thus the methods of treatment on pages 
150 and 58 are contradictory. 

‘Tho other point to which attention is invited ia 
tho assumption (soo page 149) that a wall: when 
overturning turns about one of the edges of the 
base. "This assumes that the material of the base 
and the material immediately beneath. it are of 
‘absolute incomprossibility, which is evidently not 
the caso, ‘The question of the stability of walls is 
admittedly rather a difficult one, but there are other 
tmothods of solution that ate less obviously open to 
criticism, 

While, in these two respects, improvements 
‘would be welcomed, the book, considered as a whole, 
very creditably fulfils its purpaso, and gives the 
elements of structural mechanics in an easily ns- 
similated form. 

































Horace Oumrr [4.). 


MUNICIPAL WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS 
OF VENICE. 


Le Case Sane Economiche ¢ Popolari det comune di 
Venesia. O41. "Bergamo, Jattuto Tualiano arte 
Grapehe. 

In 1893 the Council of Venice instituted a Com- 
mission to administer the work of erecting cheap 
sanitary houses in the various districts of tho city. 
‘This record of the work of that Commission has 
‘hoon compiled by Prof. Dott. Eugenio Orsoni, the 
official secretary of the body. 

In a general review of the subject with which tho 
book commences, Prof. Orsoni states the various 
aspeots of the question. The problem of the great 
sity is to be met not by a back-to-theland moves 
ment, but by giving to the city those features 
which make it conform to the dictates of modem 
scientific thought, public opi 
Where private enterprise is unable or unwilling to 
provide sanitary honsing, the commune must take 
notion, Two modes of interference are. possible 
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indirect—that is, niding private enterprise; and 
direct—that is, supplanting it. 

‘The indirect action of the commune of Venice 
commenced in 1891, when the Council instituted. 

wremiums of 0.2 lire for every cubic metre of new 
bi Iding erected on unbuilt ateas, and 0.15 lire for 
every cubic metre of additions to existing bi 
‘These premiums were raised in the course of a few 
year and a new premium offered for, houses, 

srmerly insanitary, put into proper condi 

Savings Bank of Venice by ita Constitution 

oust devote certain amount oft Yearly 
to purpoess ol utility. it was 
Ged tempts eioyen Oa attra yeas 
paft of this annual sum and to employ the total 
percent erection of cheap sanitary houses, 
in order that the work might proceed at onoe, 
the Commune raised a loan of {900,000 lire on 
the credit of the funds earmarked by the Savings 
Bank. 

Further sums were voted by the Savings Bank 
to » total amount of 1,250,000 lire CA Munici. 
pality to the total amount of 6,000,000 lire, while 
rents from property erected amounted to 80,000 
lire, In all nbout 7,900,000 lire has been spent in 
the construction of cheap houses. 

The Commission formed in, 1803 to administer 
the funds was in 1910 transformed into a trust 
known aa the “Istituto Autonomo por le Caso 
Popolari ed Keonomicho, which was endowed 
with the funds and the property accumulated 
by the commission, 

‘The object of the commission is to provide 
sanitary houses ut minimum renta, The rents are 
‘based. on a return of 4 per cent. on the capital in- 
vested, and where tho rents are lower than this 
andar held thatthe fonds paid by the 

wings Bank automatically apply to increase 
ssn up tothe soa a He 

1 houses are nublic advertisement and 
axe. periodically visited. by official inspectors 
Whore any untoward circumstances are discovered 
by the inspectors, notion are sent to the tenants in 
question 

‘The howses aro arranged in three categories, 
according to the amenition of the locality aga tt 
class of house, the rents of the most’ dosituble 
houses being about double those of the lowest type. 
‘The rents, inoluding water and electric’ light, in 
some cases in measured quantities, vary from 10s, 
per 630 cubio feet to 10s, per 300 cubic fect per 
Year, and the buildings cost Sd, to bd. por cubic 
"oot exclusive of site value 

in the plans of the houses the outer door 
‘nto aroom which might becalled an entrance hall, 
and the other rooms, including the w.c., open off 
this hall. Tn some cases the hall is’ also. tho 
kitchen, and in afew others a lobbyreplaces the hal, 
‘The kitchen fire is the only one 1 in each 
hhonse, and the other rooms do not have fireplaces, 
Belvederes and gardens are attached to most of the 
































(CORRESPONDENCE: 


houses, and all are provided with wash-houses and 
sanitary conveniences. 

‘The book gives plans and photographs ofall the 
housee built, and statements of the costs, dimen- 
sions and accommodation ; minutes of the munici- 
pal montis nator deumentary mater bea 








ing upon the subject are also included, 
‘Glasgove, Verxox Constante [A.J 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Skeleton Frame Buildings. 


Ditrie Sureayors? sociation (Incorporated), 
9 Gomatt Strat, W.s Jon. 19, 912. 
To the Biitor, JouRNAL R-LB.A.— 

‘Duar Si, —Wo shall be glad if you will kindly. 
allow us the use of your columns in order to make 
‘in announcetnent that will, we feel sure, be of eon- 
siderable interest to architects and others eon- 
cerned in steel frame, buildings, 

Tt inenacted in sootion 23 of the London Building 
Act Amendment Act of 1909 (9 Edward VIL. cap. 
‘oxxx} that, when itis proposed to etect w skeleton 
frame bullng, copies ofl the plans nections and 
caleulations in detail shall be deposited: with the 
District Surveyor. 

‘As it will manifestly be convenient alike to the 
architeot, engineer, and district, surveyor, that 
theso drawings and calculations sball bo submitted 
upon « uniform basis, thus greatly reducing the 
labour of making and ohiecking the calculations, 
the District Surveyors’ Association (Incorporated) 
have, with the co-operation of the Soience Standi 
Comittee of the Royal Institute of British Archt- 
tects and others, drawh up « scheme to be adopted 
by persons depositing plans, sections, and ealeula~ 
tions with the District Surveyor. ; 

‘This scheme is now completed, and copies may 
bye obtained of the Association's publishors, Messrs. 
Merritt and Hatcher, Ltd., 2 Grocers’ Hall Court, 
E.C,, price 24, fu. nots 

"The scheme provides for a uniform aystom of 
nomenclature, the adoption of uniform symbols 
‘ind uniform ealoulation sheets for pillars, beams, 
find foundations, Tt also contains the formula 
necessury for making the calculations, a schedule 
of weights of materials, and a number of tables of 
value. Samples of the various forms are attached, 

‘Yours faithfully, 
Wuvnen J. Hannoastun, President, 
Bunxann Dicxsre, Hon. Secretary. 


























‘The Proposed Registration Bill and Absorption of the 
‘Society of Architects. 


‘8 Buchinghant Street, Slrand, WiC: 
Tih January 1012. 
To the Editor, Sounxat R.L-B.A.— 
_ Dean Str,—After hearing Mr. Gibson's masterly: 
introduction of the motion and listening with pro- 
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found interest to adverse criticisms of the proposals 
it involved, some of the members present must 
have felt, as I did, a desire to hear the views of 
several other councillors, to whom we naturally 
Took for light and advice in such an important 
matter, For that reason, the President's apparent 
‘wish to adjourn the discussion would have 
thing though orf he matter back to the 
mancil was certainly better thin to have taken a 
vote on the otiginal motion, whichever way it 
\ight have gone. 
The gravity of the proposals as affecting the 
Institute, the profession generally, and of course 
the Society of Architects, became more apparent 
than ever last Monday ‘evening, Would it be 
impracticable to have a debate on the whole sub- 
ject, giving a fixed. allowance of timo to each 
Speaker? No resolution would be needed. ‘The 
nuncil could subsequently decide how to proceed 
‘with the matter or to abandon 

The following points ocour to ono as being 
‘som of the more important on which information, 
would be valuable. 

(l) To what extent is the Institute assured of 
‘support by the practising architects. of 
Grent Britain of such a Registration Bill ax 
now pro 

(2) Har the Uouncil been advised on the dif 
culties of gotting such a Bill, affecting tho 
patil, intoduced and pase by 0 pivate 

fember of Parliament t 

(9) Has the Council considered the desirability 
of agcertaining what opposition there might 
be to the Bill by other professional and 
public bodies, and of meeting their views if 

ible t 

(4) Were tho Council practically unanimous in 
thoi views in putting forward the motion, 

fot were they merely doing so to carry out 

‘what they deemed to bo the wishes of the 

Tnatitute and profession 1 
(6) Would our Charter really be imperilled if 

‘opposition to a Registration Bill were 

‘Mrongeenough todefeat it, ot were sn opposi- 

tion Bill promoted and’ passed by some 

other body 
(6) Did. tho tiegotiations with the Society. of 
‘Architects indicate their refusal to enter- 
tain torn of amalaation more neeeptable 
to our Associntes 
While very few of us can really think the Insti- 
tute would go to what Mr. Mantalini ” described 
fas the "'demnition bow-wows”” if the Society of 
Architects were absorbed on fair terms and an 
‘attempt. were made to get a Bill through Parlia- 
ment, the matter evidently requires: more con- 
fideration, We all ought to unite to find the best 
solution, and Tam sure our Council wish it as 
mich as anybody. It may be that the ultimate 

‘ood of the profession at large can only be attained 

Wy Fellows and Associates sacrificing something 

11 
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now. Perhaps, at such « debate as I have pro- 
the abe rites of the original motion would 
lures strengthen the policy of our Council with 
iggestions of a practical and constructive nature, 
up to which the various past meetings scem to have 
‘been leading —Yours faithfully, 
A. ©. Counann [F.), 








“The Institute Meeting Room; Suggested 
earranpeneht of Seatngs 

To the Biitor, JOURNAL R.LB.A. 

Sit-—It inno reflection upon Mfr. Hare's arduous 

Jabouts and display of ingenuity in connection with 

the Institute's now premises to nay that there are 

nay wo feel that she new moeting-room, spacious 
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‘than hulf of them come within it from the end plat- 
form. 

With the seating as suggested, every. speaker 
would face the eyes or one ear of every other 
occupant of the oom, and those furthest apart 
would confront each other with great advant to 
oratorical and auditory effect, 
dox Street entrance, of which 
seems to be taken nt present, could form an wecess, 
if desired, in a position ‘not likely to dist 

cers} and the position of the dats at the side of 
the large gallery would admit of its retention on 
at least some occasions upon which the eastern 
ullery in required, with some saving in the hand- 
fing of furniture,’ Finally, T understand that the 
re-arrangement suggested would be welcomed by 

































































though it be, fails to the charucteristics 

which have endeared the Library, in this capaci 
to generations of members. 

Apart from the rich effect of mural stores of 

which of course cannot be repeated 

, the matter is one of configur 

In the new gallery us at present seated, tho Pr 

‘dent's chair is more than { fect from the rear rows 

‘of the room, which, notwithstanding the fact that 

the ucoustic properties of the gallery are good, must 

ut attain on somo voices and make it exceedingly 

ifficult for any one addressing tho chair from the 

front of the room to be heard at the back without 

soine discourtesy to the dais. A room possessing 




















the configuration of a double square is not, perhaps: 
ideal for n platform at one side, ut T vexture'ts 
submit «plan of such an arrangement which 








tain advantages, 
are two curves being segments of 
the me radon (28 fet), the falling struck from 

6 President in a state of oration in the proposed, 
and the dotted line in the present, postion, Tt 
will be seen that while all but four or five of the 
audience are within this range from the sido, leas 





‘Seok f Fak 


those responsible for reporting the proceedings, 
‘The actual seating accommodation would, of 
course, depend on the gangways, but it would 
tt Teast be equal to that possessed by the room 
‘us urranged at present,—I am, Sin, 
Yours, &o., 
Auaw'E. Muwny (4) 


‘London : the Reiterated Warning.” 
To the Baitor, JovRSAL RALB.A,: 

S18,—As a member of the Shoreditch Borough 
Couneil I feel that Mr. Crow has done that Council 
‘un injustice in his intoresting article (JounNar, 
13th January}, 

Norton Folgate hus been widened up to the City 
boundary nt the joint expense of the London 
County Council and the City Corporation largely 
to provide a new tram route t0 avoid pass 
Spitalfields Market, the City Corporation no doubt 
contributing in the belief that the widening was 
desirable in the interests of the citizens. 

Beyond the City Boundary the Shoreditch 














SIXTRENTH-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ARCHITEOTS 


Borough Council is the local authority, and that 
Council refused, and rightly in my opinion, to bear 
any portion of the cost of widening, other than its 
proportion aga Metropolitan Borough Cousil and 
therefore bearer of the central rate, on. tho 
ninds that the widening was a Metropolitan 
Improvement and of no special bali to the rate 
payers of the Borough of Shorediteh, In conse- 
{juonce “noble improvement” in. blocked, but it 
in by the London County Council, who ean proceed 
ring the whole cost, since. the Shorediteh 








by 

Worough Couneil is not “in a position to hold ap 
the improvement and the traf at it own fee 
will” if that course is adopted. 


‘The trams and other traffic using this road only 
pass the fringe of the Borough of Shoreditch, 
Peseta, all tha, tralia pussing. to Hackney, 

‘thnal Green, and Stoke Newington.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Gnaent H. Loveanove, Licentiate. 








Contemporary. Laformation to Sixteenth, 
‘Seventeenth, and Eightesath “architects. 
From Hanny Sinn [P..— 


‘A list of architects who competed in the latter 
‘half of the eighteenth century may not be out of 
place under the above heading. Such alist is found 
in Anthologia Hibernica, April 1793, in the follow- 
ing form, 

oe eee 
aie ea erm ea 
ee eae, 

sae ney ue 
Ped Mats 
Pee ie 
eee 





Nodes Dublin. 
‘Thomas Rawlins: Norwich, 
Wor Ireland. 

J. Leroux: London. 

_ Toh Fellow: Southwark 
J.T: London. 

16. Tamwoe Workman: Cavan. 


1a | Mr. Ivory, 2 doigna: Dubin. 
IN seas Myer and Sproule Dubin 
BF} Witinms Barber, 2 designs + Dublin. 


a ees a 
# reas 
3 ote Gre, #doga: Dub 
5 eS 
3A J.C London. 


Bm ot 9p: Dt 


a 
SEW. Lt: Landon 
38. Peter de la Roche: London. 
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4, T.S.: London, 
3G, Thomas Cooley}: London. 
‘M6, R. Bdwin: London, 
87. Edward Stoveast: London. 
38, ‘Thomas Cruden : Landon. 
39. William Donat: London, 
40, James Lovel: London. 
41, Thomas Wiggins: London. 
4 OB: la 
4h © AL: London, 
44. Thomism Sandby} : London. 
45 George Richardson ¢ Lonidon. 
46. Williams Blackburn > Tandon, 
47. John Whiscard " 
48. Anthony Chearly + London, 
a Wetard Touch 


William Rigby Naylor, 2 designs s London. 
Williags Newton London, 

Joha Byrne: Dublin. 

Rowland Omer: Dublin. 


Witla Bewaford Dublin, 
G1. Lodge, No. 108: Doblin. 
‘Thote marked + were esteemed 10 be the best by the 
trustees, 
Tb appear that Thomas Tvory wat not the only 
‘competitor who sent two designs (as L supposed in. 
Sor drticle Ym the Avchectural Review) indeed, 
another architect (Thomas Jarrat, of Dublin), sent 
threo designs. 
‘Tam Swrmusoxs ax Wortatox Hatt. 
‘Tho Report on Lord Middleton's Manuscripts at 
Wollaton Hall mentions, with referenceto the build- 
_ ing accounts, 1682 to 1588, that there are several 
payments to Smithson as imprest for taskwork, 
‘but. there is nothing to show that be acted as 
“qrchitector’ in the modem sense, as he has been 
said to have done on the authority of his epitaph in 
Wollaton Church. ‘There is, however, nothing in 
the uccounta to disprove that he held this position. 
In 1687 the payment to him is said to he‘ pay owte 
tory Guth Febraay) hac 
there are payments to 
divers mess including “Robert. Smittaon, The 
collection includes “A plot for the Glasschouse, 
July 90, 1615. Thon Smythson.” 











Books Received. 
‘The Architects Library. A History of Architectural Deval 
Wires val Vol 1. 


The Henan tn Til, 
Bray tok lyre. 3 
PRCT wth en 
Pisce BU” Congimans Green & Co, 

‘Ak Shore Hltoey the Bria Sol ak Athens, 1586-101, 

Gecege Ar Musil, Hon Date (Oxon) 

lace Biiography ot tho Work ot Stedents ofthe Behoal, 
Touplled hyd. '8: Baker-Ponoyey, McA, aod Mss G. A 
Gfolon, 42, Lond, 301k” Macmillan "Coy Limited, 86 


Martin's Streets 
‘Biitsh Sehool nt Rome: Eleventh Annual Report of the Man- 
tsging Comintter, 1910-11. 








COMPETITIONS. 
Winnipeg Legislative Buildings Competition. 

‘The Minister of Public Works, Manitoba, hss 
addressed to the Secretary of the Royal Institute 
the following cablegram with reference to the above 
‘competition: "Date for acceptance of plans ex- 
tended to Sist March,” 


Competitions for Town Planing, Garden Suburb 


Acting on the recommendation of the R.LB.A. 
Competitions Committee, the Council of the Royal 
Institute give notice thatin the case of competitions 
for Town Planning, Garden Suburb Schemes, and 
kindred enterprises, the competition amongst 
architects should bo confined to the design, and 
architects should not undertake the erection ofthe 
buildings they have designed for competition pur- 

Further, the Council are of opinion that 
members of the Royal Institute should not act as 
assessors to or otherwise countenance a competi- 
tion unless it is limited to the design only. 








CHRONICLE. 


‘THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1912, 
‘The Counci's Award, 

‘The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes ond Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the R.LB.A. Galleries (9 Conduit 
Street, W.). ‘The Council's Deed of Award, read 
fat the General Meeting of the 22nd January, gives 

fioulars of the competitions and the -results 
thereof as follows :— 
‘Tae Rovat Issreture Siwver Mepars. 

(i) The Essay Medat and Twenty-five Guineas, 

‘Twelve Essays on “The Principles to be observed 
in Designing and Laying out Towns, treated from 
the Architectural Standpoint,”” were received for 
the Silver Medal under the following mottoes — 

1. * Cacoithes Seribend" 
‘Cleprydra."* 
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‘The Couneil have awarded the Medal and Twenty- 
five Guineas to the author of the Essay submitted 
tinder the motto “Redundancy” [2 Harold 
Hughes). 

(ii) The Measured Drawings Medal ancl £10 10s. 

Five sets of drawings were sent inof the various 
buildings indicated, and under mottoos as follow: 

1" Amo": 6 steuiners (Church of Santo Spirito, 


biBg Lenten ee ar Teoh 
ema 

42 cnn. ny 

2S Sacer 


‘The Council award the Medal snd ‘Ten Guineas to 
the author of the drawings submitted under the 
motto “ Zeta” [Arthur Edwin Mazel), and Cer- 
tificates of Hon. Mention to the authors of the 
Drawings submitted under the mottoes * Shopein- 
shoudes” [4. B. Allen] and Arno” [Walter M. 
Keesey) respectively. 




















‘Tux Teaveuuxe Srupeytsurs. 
(i) The Soane Medallion and £100, 


Thirteen Designs for a Guildhall were submitted 
under the following mottoes :— 






on": 6 atrainers, 
“ Expetiontia Dooet "+ 
: Hraternity "8 strainer. 













“Sailing Ship" (davio) : 7 steaineen, 
‘The Council regret that they are unable to award 
the Soane Medallion, hut they award a Cortifi- 
cate of Hon. Mention and the sum of Fifty Pounds 
each to the authors of the Designs bearing the 
mottoes “Circle City” [William Friskin) and 
“Anta” [Pict de Jong}, on the condition. that 
the authors make a three months’ tour on the 
Continent in accordance with the conditions 
attached to the Prize, ‘They also award Certifi- 
cates of Hon. Mention to the authors of the 
Designs bearing the device and motto respec- 

vely of “Sailing Ship” [C. . Harding) and 
Vista ” [Bertram Liste, 
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THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1912 


(ii) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 
Two ions and Drawings were received 
from the = 
1, Noal H. Leaver: 5 strainers 
3. Geo. W. Mason! 6 strainers 
‘The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of One 
Hundred Pounds, to Mr. Nost H. Leaver. 
(iii) The Pugin Studentship and £40. 
Nine applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following — 





‘The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 
Pounds to Mr. Jamies Macgregor, and Certificates of 
Hon. Mention to the Salone whoare bracketed 
as equal —Mr. C. Peake Anderson, Mr. W. JP. 
Jones, Mr. J. R. Leathart, and Mr, R. Norman 
Mackeliar. 
(iv) The Godwin Medal and £85. 
‘Two applications were received for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following — 
1. Geoffry Lucas. 
2 AF Wickenden, 
‘The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the of Sixty-ti 
Poms toate Goes toes ‘ie 
(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 
Eleven Designs for the Central Courtyard of « 
Royal Exchange covered with a roof were sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes-— 





1.  Ambitus = 6 strainers, 





The Council have awarded the Tite Certificate and 
(eubject to the specified conditions) £30 to the 
author of the Design beating the device “Red 
Hon wees ihe sate of te Decen : oe 
fon. Mention to a of i rit 
the motto * The Circle ” [Thomas H. Chalkley}. 


‘Tae Anruve Cares Peme: Forry Gurseas. 


‘Three applications were received for the Arthur 
Cates Prize from the following — 





LEB Cowper: 4 stniners 
ie 
The Council have awarded the prize to Mr. James 
Bertie Francis Cowper. 
Pues rox Destos axp Coxsravotioy. 
The Grissell Gold Medal anid £10 10s. 

Four Designs for an Isolated Exhibition Buil 

were submitted under the following mottoes 

1. *MECM-XTI™: 6 strainers 

2. Fleur de Lys (device): 2 ateainers 

3 MP O.SL: 3 eteniners, 

4. “Fer dans Blanc Mange": 2 strainers 
‘The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the ‘of the Design bearing the 
motto “ M-CM-XII" [Thomas Braddock]. 

‘Tue Asuerre: Paize 1911. 

‘The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Architectural Education, awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize (books, value £10) to Mr. 
Philip Dalton He Probationer 1907, Student 
1910, who the Final Examination in No- 
vember 1911. 

‘Tux Travenuse StepENts’ Worx. 

Pugin Student 1911—The Council have ap- 
Rarnd ier meetin 

rancis tudent 1911, 
travelled in Northamptonshire, Rutlandshire, 
Lincolnshire, and part of Norfolk. 




















‘The President and Council's “At Home.” 

Some 400 members and Licentiates were present 
at the “At Home” given by the President and 
Council, and held in the Institute Galleries on Wed- 
nesday ‘the 24th inst. A muck larger number had 
intimated their intention to be present, but many 
‘were doubtless prevented by the heavy downpour 
of rain which set in towards evening and lasted till 
late st night The President was, unable to be 
present owing to indisposition, is place was 
Eifes by tt orator Vie President, Sr Region 
Blomfield, A.R.A. The feature of the evening was 
the exhibition of the designs and drawings sent in 
for the current year’s Prizes and Studentships, the 
Couanits averd of which bad just been made 
bic. The works fll the entire wall space of the 
alleries devoted to the exhibition, and make a 
very interesting and efiective show. The oppor- 
tunity of viewing them under the happy conditions 
of the evening was very much appreciated, espe- 
ally by the numerous country members present, 


Notice to Licentiates, 
‘The revised programme of the Examination of 
Licentiates desiring to for candidature as 


desiring to qualify 
Fellows is now ready, and may be obtained on 
application to the RIBA. The first 

ination will take place towards the end of 
Tune or the beginning of July next. 








ZEsthetic Treatment of Concrete. 

On the 8th February Professor Boresford Pite 

rill read before the Conorete Institute « Paper on 

“ Rathetic Treatment of Concrete.” It is ex- 

ected that there wil bo a good attendance of 
engineers on this occasion, and it is desi 








furoshould beadequately represented. he Coune 
of the Concrete Institute have courteously ex- 
tended to the members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects a general invitation to attend 
the meeting. 


Sir Alfred East's Paper read at the Institute 
last Monday furnished the text for » well-informed 
leader in The Times of the 25th inst, from which 
the following is quoted -— 

‘The application of colour to. architecture ia a pro- 
‘am whic tne over, perhapey been coapitaly we 

wo "architecture ceased to" be the dominant. art 
ing’ » complete control of other arts.”Even in the 
‘ate of the greatest examples of Taian mural paint. 
ing we are apt to forget the architecture in looking 
at the pictures, ‘The Sistine Chapel secma' to exist 
for ite, frescos, although they are admirable decors. 

‘The Medici Chapel in’ Plorence ia only = de. 

fully: painted room. The Scuola di San Hovco is 

4 picturo gallery, and so ix that part of the Vatican 

Surmed by Rapbatts feecoes, Id ail these caves tha 
Plater is 

Tetighteal 








a however wonderful or 
work may be, the problem of the 
‘of colour to architecture ia not solved 
pee the BaReENe only anit) to Fle ‘@ surface 
for pictures. Further, these triumphs of iting 
have misled the ust of pictorial decoration ever since: 
Wharever it baa been practised, the architect and the 
flater have uually’ Worked aa independent artist, 
ack with different "aim. After the atchitect has 
finished with 's building: tho painter has entered it 
and dong what he could to tart i Into epiture gals 
lery; and ‘often « number of diferent palaters: have 
‘heen employed, ax in the Pantheon in Patie, oF in our 
own Hotes of Parliament, each of whom Yas petnted 
hia own picture, with aa litle regard for the rex or for 
the building iaalf'as if he. were painting an ‘easel 
picture for an exhibition, 
Now, it is quite cortain that, whore colour i used 
ail” to. decorsto a building, “it should’ bet ured 
systematically throughout. The effet of  aericn of 
ural paintioge ina lu i 
Coloured ia metely to distract the eye fre 
interior to, the patcher of paintiog. Considered in 
their relation to” that” tnterior they rey however 
cacallect g piclures, mere relevant oases of colon, 
which, as Sir Alfred Bact remarked, usually cout 
‘tural effect of the whole. In fact, the 
ts erchtctre the more irra 
ng-de"mural paintings usually appear, 
Thor i isto of two as ier tere tho be 
& harmony, oF where one sbould reign slowe, And 
Jel whenever architecture hae been the. predomiaant 
art it han nearly always used colour an ai instrument 
Of ite own, whether in the form of paint or mosnicot 
stalned gata’ Bat in sch can the Uecorator barbs 
either the servant of the architect or subject to en 
architectural tradition which entirely contraled the 
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ractice of his own art; and this tradition hse always 
Fein af the grater possible benef to the decarats, 
preserving ‘him both from mera vietoosity snd. from 
oeaic imitation. Medieval sfained-glaat windows, 
for instance, are beantiful both in colour and in de- 
sign because they are always conceived. both as wine 
dows and ne a syatem of colour decoration to the whole 
interior. Not’ did this tradition of subordination 
gen either windows, or mea from xing fhe 

est degree expressive and interesting ia then: 
scives, Indeed, it was only when they began to, 
initate pictares ‘that "they. became dull.” For them 
service was perfect freedom and independence meant 
slavery to laws which did’ violence to. their whole 
ators. 

"The moral, then, ie that the architect should always 
to the master of’ his own house; but unfortunately 
architects have so long’ ceased to think of eclonr 
tecoration as their business that it is not natural to 
them to design in colours and a ‘which ix not 
unde to be coloured cannot be coloured satinfactority. 
Sir Alfred East remarked that in many decorated pol 
lic buildings the areas of the different colour ‘em- 

ed wore not in Keeping with the acale of the 
ahi pratiee Foon tie eis as Soca 
poral em tect, in designing 
i balding, has not seen ie coloured. "We may doubts 
for instance, whether Ween ever in his ‘eyo saw 
St. Paul's coloured.” He probably, like so many’ great 
enatsancearciecta, dwied eiay in Ta 
fact, our specialisation of the arta makes their com: 
plete harmony at present impeneible because the arch 
{ect is not s colourist and cangot exerciae tho necessary 
control over colour, at any rato in ambitions building, 
refer, ‘urs to learn how to apply colour 
ightly. to buildings, wo hud. best begin ax na 
Uikooiy oe powile pon interiors wth tile archi 
Aectural pretension. But the painting in wach a case 
ust be as nnambitious as the architecture, We do 
‘ot want a hall or a schoolroom decorated with pic- 
tutes of Boadicea preaching revolt xgainat the Rontns, 
ot of Eternity giving lessons to Time. Indeed, we do 
fot want. peturer 
Rather we want 
illuminators decorated hooks, 


























‘Xion, bat with a happy mixturo of things both 
interesting to the artist and appropriate to the place, 
The modern wherever ho paints, is judged by 





hin power of making framed pictures and of producing 
oth the kind of composition and the kind of illusion 
to which we are nsed in framed picturte. But. the 
Mecorator must not be 40 judged, and he must fo 

the framed picture altogether. As he painte on a fiat 
wall, ho has no need to prodace any ilaxion of apace 
18 provide any background. ‘The gures and objcta 
he represents should ‘be pictorially ‘related to cach 
other only by their pattern ; and he should try 40 give 
them Jife and interest, not by means of any illusion 















impo on then, ot by ihtng or ahr 
but by thir own ively and character. Modern 
dlecorstiva painting in apt to. 'be too sdlenin “Aad 


abstract. There in no reason wh 

‘wall without background should. alway 
Titer shocked by the vulgarity of 
freed from pictorial trammels ought to exult in his 
freedom and paint everything aa if he loved it, not as 
if it wero merely a factor in eome pietorial problem. 
If ho does this he will probably be accused’ of ‘vul 
arity or incompetence; bub at the same time he will 
interest the public even if they laugh at his work, and 
he will also be laying the foundation, however humbly, 
and crudely, of a sound tradition of mural painting, 
‘which may fn time be put to Toftier tes. 


figure painted an 
iit treat 
iy. Theastat 

















THE NEWER RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS 


ion of a line, through a printer’s 

White's Paper on * The 
esponsibilities of Architects ” (JOURNAL, 
13th Jan. 1912] makes unintelligible the middle 
ae ‘on p. 160, and the author's point is 
itely to be altogether missed, The parsgrph 
should read — 

“But does,the policy of the Institute, in what 
amounts to wihiolaiog the architect's name 
from the public a3 far as possible, assist them to 
a knowledge that there are good, bad, and indiffer- 
tent architects as shown by their works! True, a 
few prominent men obtain a certain amount’ of 
recognition when some big building is * written 
up’ in an evening paper, but to the man in the 
street who daily passes all sorts of buildings upon 
which he can fearn the name of the builder and 
numerous sub-contractors, but where the name 
of the architect must not appear under all sorta 
of pains and penalties, there is no means of 
ascertaining the architect's name or anythin 
about him. In all probability a large majority o! 
the public think the builder is responsible for the 
design! This is rank heresy no donbt, but if the 
Institute wishes to foster in the publio an interest 
in architecture let it insist upon the architect's 
name being indicated and regulate how and what 
notices as to builders Ke. should be shown forthe 
information of the public, and in this manner help 
to interest and educate them. It ia certain that 
most work is placed in the hands of architects 
by influenee ther than by knowledge on the part 
of the public.” 

Khartoum Cathedral. 

‘The new Cathedral at Khartoum, which was con- 
seorated on the 26th inst., and of which Mr. R. 
‘Weir Schiultz is the architect, is designed in the 
form of a Latin cross, ‘The nave and chancel are 
the same width, about 26 feet, with the addition of 
narrow passige aisles on each side, so that the total 
width over the walls is about 42 feet. The north 
transept forms the Gordon Memorial Chapel, and 
will be used for week-day services. ‘The principal 
entrance is ut the west end, the doorway being at 
the level of the ground outside, with a broad flight 
of steps inside leading to the narthex or inner 
porch. This great entrance will be used on occa 
sions of State and special ceremonial, the usual 
‘entrances being from the north and south thro 
covered porches into the narthex. Over the 
narthex, which extends the full width of the Cathe- 
ral, a gallery will be erected at some futuro date. 
‘Two circular staircases ut the eastern comners of the 
building lead to a crypt, containing vestries for the 
clergy and choir anda room for meetings for 
Church purposes. The main feature of the in- 
terior is u series of pointed stone arches crossing 
the building at regular intervals, filled in with sim- 
ple brick vaulting. The-windowsare placed wellin 
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from the outer face of the side walls, thus allowing 
‘the construction of an external ambulatory above 
the passage aisles and all round the church, ‘This 

sment protects the windows from the direct 
rays of the sun, while the ambulatory gives a pleas- 
ing effect of light and shade to the walls. ‘The 
stone used in the building is sandstone of two 








colours, yellow and pale red, which bas been 
procured from Jebel A ing the White Nile, 
about twenty-eight miles from Khartoum. ‘The 


floor of the sanctuary is laid with Sudanese marble, 
sn itis hoped that eventually funds wil allo this 
marble to be used for the floor throughout. The 
roof, which is to he covered with green glazed 
Corrugated tile, laid to a slope with projectin 
eaves. ‘The church is lighted by means of smal 
tlectric lamps. "The design includes tower to 
contain a peal of bells, but this, with other work, is 
postponed until sufficient funds are provided. | A 
view of the exterior of the building is given in The 
Times of the 26th inst. 
Artists’ Rifles. 

The Artiste’ Rifles are organised as a re 
unit in the Territorial Force as the 28th Battalion 
County of London Regt., and are not only an 
Officers’ Training Corps. ‘The corps is maintained 
swith the special object of providing for the training 
of mombers of the special genus of young man from 
which it is recruited, whose wish is to serve their 
country after leaving university or school, not 
necessarily as officers, but as adults in the ranks. 
Tt has the best of reputations for practical hard 
work and discipline, and many of its members past 
annually from its ranks to take commis 
other unitsof HAUs service. It has to provid 

er cent. of its. strength as officers on mobilisation. 

ie "G" and “E™ Companies are traditionally 
reserved for architects and are called the *Archi- 
tectural Compai Details as to qualification 
to join, &¢., will be forwarded on application to 
the Adjutant, Head-Quarters, Artists’ Rifles, 
Duke's Road, Euston Road, and x personal visit 
‘would be welcomed by Walter C. Horsley, Colonel 
Commanding. 


Egypt Exploration Fund. 

‘The Egypt Exploration Fund is this year con- 
tinuing its work at Abydos for the fourth season 
under the direction of Mr. T. E. Peet. Exeava- 
tions have been in progress for some weeks in the 
great cemeteries for which Abydos was famous in 
ancient Egyptian days. ‘Tombs of. all periods 
have been opened, beginning with those which date 
from the very earliest days of the first dynasty and 
ending with those of the Roman period. Of the 
Iatter a magnificent example was found. It con- 
sisted of a vaulted chamber, some 20 ft, in length, 
built of mud bricks and originally almost hidden in 
the sand. The building of another similar tomb 
over it at-a slightly later date had sayed it from 
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theplunderer. On its floor lay twelve heavy coffins 
of limestone, each with its carefully sealed cover 
Within each lay the mummy, carefully and labori- 
ously wrapped in its linen bandages, the blue and 
gold of its painted coverings as fresh as when laid in 
‘the tomb two thousand years ago. At another 
spot in the great cemetery was found the skeleton 
aa woman butied deep in the sand, She Ind 
evidently been buried decked in all her jewelry, for 
on hor wrists were bracelets of cowries and beads of 
carnelian, while on her finger was a ting of five fine 
scarabs, ‘one of which bears the cartouche of 
‘Sheshonk, or Shishak, the Egyptian king of the 
‘twenty-second dynasty who sacked Jerusalem in 
the time of Rehoboam. Under her head, which 
still preserved the long dark luir, was « veritable 
mass of ornaments, scarabs, shells, pebbles, copper 
‘and iron rings, and beads of every kind, "Lastly, 
‘on the nose still lay the small nose-ring of silver, 
Not for from her was unearthed a more ancient 
burial, probably of the twelfth dynasty; tho 
skeleton was that ofa woman. Near the head 
two alaboster vases, which still hold the koh 
which she used to paint her eyes. Round her neck 
was a long necklace of beads and at her left hand 
three searabs, one being of fine amethyst, a stone 
not usaally met with, used for scarabs after the 
timo of the Middle Kingdom. On the arrival of the 
Director of the excavations, Dr. Henri E. Naville 
{Hon. Corr. ML, the scope of the work will be 
extended and tho clearing of the Osireion, the 

eat underground temple of Meneptah, will be 
begun, 




















Obituary. 

Fraxe Sapuem Brereton, who died on tho 
Ath December lnst inthis seventy-third year, had 
been a Fellow of the Institute since 1882. "Previous 
to entering tho profession Mr. Brereton held a com- 














‘mission in the 60th (King’s Royal) Rifles, and saw 
service in China, India, and South Africa. In 1865, 
‘when twenty-seven years of age, he commenced to 
study for the profession of architecture in tho 


office of Mr. F. R. Beeston, and was engaged on 
competition designs for the Bristol Law Courts, 
In 1867 he commenced independent practice, and 
‘was appointed. architect to the Wandsworth, and 
Clapham Union, and designed ther new inf 
maries, In 1868 he entered into partnership with 
Mr. F. R. Beeston and his son, Mr. F. Beeston, and 
in conjunction with them supervised the erection 
of the infirmaries above mentioned. In the same 
year lie was appointed architect fo the Fulham 
Von and propared designs for th erection of it 
infirmaries, The partnership was dissolved in 
1873 and he continued to practiso alone. Among 
hie works at this period were show-rooms and 
warehouses for Messrs, Chappell & Co., New Bond 
Street ; also a large number of houses and business 

emises. Later he was joined in partnership by 
his eldest son, who now carries on the practice. 
Mr. Brereton servedl on various committees of the 











Institute, and in conjunction with the late Mr. W. G. 
Lemon, LL.B., represented the Borough of Let 
ham on the first London County Conseil, 


Cal versity of London): Lectures on 
King’s College (University of Lo 


‘The remaining lectures on Christian Art have 
been arranged as follows (Wednesdays at 5.4.) -— 
Jan, JL: “The Art of the Catacombs," by Dr. J. 


Paul Bicht 

Feb, 2; The Chain, Churches of Western Meso. 
potamia," by, Miss Gertrude Bell. 

Feb. i¢; "he Classic Age of Ryzintine Ark. and 
the Architecture of Justinian,” by Professor W. R. 
Lathaby (F 

eb, 28“ Minor Christian Arta," by Mr. 0. M. Dalton, 
Modizval Antiquities Deparianent, Britieh Museu. 

Admission is free by ticket to he obtained from 
the Secretary, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


‘The New Capital of India. 

It is officially stated, according to The Tames 
Calcutta correspondent, thnt until the best Buro- 
pran architect and sanitary engineer obtainable, 

ith to be selected by Lord Crewe, have visited 
Delhi before and duting the rains, the Govern- 
ment will select no site for the new capital, but will 
merely acquire land. A committee will subse- 
quently sit to supervise the plans that have been 
‘agreed upon. 
































MINUTES. VI, 


At the Sixth General Mooting (Ordinary) of the Ses 
sion 190-12, eld Monday, 22nd anary. 1012, at 
“Me. Leonard Stokes, President, in the 
vduding 12 members of the Coon 
Amociates {including 2 members af the Cou 
sil}, & Hon. Associates, 21° Licentiaten and umerous 
‘visitors—the Minatea of the Meeting held 8th January 
3912, Having been pated fn the Jounsat, were take 
1x read and signed ax correct. 

‘The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of Honry 
Bloomfield Bare, of Liverpacl, Pellow, elected 1882 
‘The following ‘Membern snl. Licentiate. attending 
for the first time since their election were formally ace 
titted hy the Prosident, vis. Francia, Harold. Swin- 
ells, Harold Tan Merriman, Frederick Edward Mennie, 
Alzien, Denis Leroy, Alfred Francis Collins, Willast 
Beswick, “Llewellyn “Ebenezer Williams, ” Kenneth 
Stephen’ Broad, Charles Davis, John Pagar Bullock, 
Marie, Tom Auociaey, Gene. dates Mra 
Viner, Stanley’ Parker, Lionel Francia Crane; doseph 
olus Clatk, Thoman dohn Fox, Lictntioven. 

Papers oft "Catoun as Arvizny To Ancurtecrane” 
having teen read by Sir Allred Ent, A.A, [HAL 
and Mr. Edgar Wood (FJ, a voto of thanks, moved 
by Profesor Gerald Moir [1/4] and seconded ty Mr, 

ID. Grice, FRA. (HA), wae paned to them by 

‘The Secretary having read the Deed of Awand of 
Prizes and Studentabips, 1911-12, made by the Council 
tuder the Common Seal, the seed envelopes bearing 

Hoes or devices of succeaful competitore were 
‘opened and the water declared. 

Tie, proceedings cowed, and the Moatig separated 

at 2.55 'pm. 













































ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 


Delivered by the President, Mr. Lzoxaxp Sroxes, at the General Meeting 
of the Royal Institute, Monday, 5th February 1912. 


YEAR ago I made a promise which I am breaking to-night. I remember it if you 
A do not, so Iam not going to plead forgetfulness, but only that I have been advised 
that my promise was an unwise one, which had better not have been made, and so 
hhad better not be kept, As I have failed therefore to produce for you an address to students, 
from a student, I will try to take myself back rather more than a quarter of a century to my 
own student days, and tell yon, if I may, a few of my own experiences and mistakes : for though 
at the time T was not of an age when mistakes are generally made, or at any rate admitted, yet 
now I ean see very well that I was not quite so infallible as I thought myself to be at the 
time. ‘Take warning, therefore, and remember that it has been very truly said that even 
the youngest of us may make a mistake! Well, my first one was that I began my 
architectural life much too young, and without proper preparation, but as my health broke 
down time after time at school, and as T had a taste for building rabbit-hutches and drawing 
tracery-windows with a pair of compasses, a kind friend suggested that an architect's office 
was a nice easy place to be in—he was by way of being an architect himself and should have 
known better—and that as no examinations were necessary I could ensily become an archi. 
tect! So withont more ado I was articled for three years. ‘There may have been some 
exense in my ease, but from personal experience I ean say that no young architect should 
hegin his career without a thoroughly good all-round education. Whether, from an architec- 
tural point of view, he should go to one of the Universities or not, T am not prepared to say. 
but from a worldly aspect I feel sure he would be wise to do so. 
But to return to my mistakes, the first thing my master, who wss quite a good architect 
in his way, asked me was, whether I preferred Gothic or Classic architecture. Well, I 
thonght of my rabbit-hutches and my tracery-windows and answered ‘* Gothic"! The result 
was not what I expected, for I was set to cut my teeth on ** the Orders,”” and as I could not 
use my instruments at all properly you may imagine what I made of them. Of course T 
should have been taught to draw, and » good many other things besides, before I ever tackled 
“the Orders "* at all—as is now so well done in architectural schools—but as a matter of fact, 
after the first few months, I never looked at them again, at least not for many « long year. 
My master was an old Architectural Association man, and a great believer in that body, 
50 T was told T must join and look forward to holding some office in it as he had done. That 
‘was my first ambition. Well, the “ Brown Book " was stndied, and, os the subjects in the 
Advanced Class of Design seemed easier than those in the Elementary Class, T plunged into 
the Advanced Class without more ado, which, of course, was a great mistake, for whereas my 
first design was for  ericket pavilion—which tanght me next to nothing—I might have been 
“Thr St, Vo XIE, No 11 19 KR 
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put through my facings on “‘an Atrium toa Roman House” in the Elementary Class, for 
Which T should have had to look up some authorities, and go into the subject properly and 
refer to my old friends,“ the Orders.”” But not having had any proper schooling, I must 
needs try short cut to architectural fare! 

‘This, of course, was the greatest of all mistakes, for the older I get the more certain I 
tam that good grounding in things architectural is absolutely necessary : s0, if yon will be 
advised by me, you won't try any short cuts whatever, but go steadily on up the ladder, ronnd 
by round, from the bottom to the top, and if on looking back you remember having on 
occasions taken two or threo rounds at one time, go back at once, however near the top you 
may be, and go over them again, one at a time, before it is too lute, for we cannot be too 
thorough in our studies if wo want to be authorities in after life. 

‘And if we want to be thorongh we must cultivate our observation on all occasions, Tn 
my nursery days I well remember « little story we were very fond of, called Eyes and No Eyes, 
‘here was a good little boy—"* Eyes "—who noticed everything, und his walks were full of 
interest, for he saw the cows milked, heurd the birds sing, and smelt the flowers, whereas 
“No Byes” came home having been impressed only by the hardness of the road and the 
length of his walkt Now life is full of “* Eyes." and ** No Byes ""—principally ** No Byes "— 
and tho “Eyes” get on, and ‘No Eyes”” do the reverse, particularly amongst architects, 
for what are we without observation? Is not our one way of learuing how to produce desired 
ffects to find out how others have done what we want to do, and to make quite sure how 
they did it? Do we not measure every inch of the admired objeet so that we may have it on 
piper, and by comparing tho drawing with the original make ourselves able to judge work the 
other way round: i.e. by beginning with our paper work, knowing in onr mind's eye what it 
will look like when produced in bricks and mortar? “* Byes " ean do this; “* No Eyes "can’t. 

Of course a sense of proportion is a yery valuable gift, whether it ean be taught or not T 
should not like to say; but observation will help us a great deal, and not only observation 
of tho object itself, but also of its position, material, and surroundings, for it is obvious 
that w slender column which might look right in a sereen would look quite wrong carrying a 
large building, so that we must nse judgment with such rules as we have, and to get judgment 
Teoutend we must train our own eyes and not depend on other people's. 

My three years of pupilage boing over, I went hy advice into « quantity surveyar's office 

ing I ever learnt thoroughly in my life was, how to 
“square dimensions"! for I spent “six months hard‘ at it, 1 also learnt how to tick 
abstracts and a fow other accomplishments which have been of no tise to me since, except 
that T now have a general idea of what there should be in a bill of quantities—only too often 
to find that it is not there! Whi urveyor's office I had a month's holiday, which T 
used largely in measuring up a fine old church, the drawings of which got mw into the 
Architectural School at the Royal Academy as a probationer, but of course when I got into 
the schools I found that I knew much more than my masters—a fatal thing, but T was still 
very young! ‘he teaching in those days, however, was a very perfinetory performance, 
Each student got—if he was lucky—a few minutes’ criticism once a week from the visitor? 
While, in my ease, what T wanted was solid hours of instruction! But I suppose it was my 
own fanlt for going to the wrong shop? ‘ 

While in the schools, T made several vain attomy 
think T might have had n chance, but for a much b 
elaborate design not only lost me thi 
time T thought that elaboration 
was! Bat Leighton, in giving 
fitness" nbont some of the desi 















































pls to win a big prize, ‘The first time T 
better and mote elaborate design. This 
at prize but perhaps the next one also. For the second 
nly fetched the R.A.’s, so T would be elaborate, and T 
out the prizes, said there was u want of “ expressional 
igns—and there no doubt was! Elaboration had failed, 50 
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next timo “‘ expressional fitness "” was my one idea! Bat this did not come off either! ‘The 
mistake T made after my first attempt was not going quietly on doing the best I could 
without any regard to my judges, or, at any rate, to my idea of them. 

‘Take warning, therefore, and never—whatever you do—either play up—or down !—to 
‘your judges, even if they are the Council of the R.I,B.A. Do justice to yourself and yourself 
duly, and nover bother about anyone else—until yon get u client; and then, unless you have 
Iuck, you may perhaps even wish you hadn't got him. 

‘Aiter I had finished my year's quuntity surveying—i.e. about the time T got into the 
Academy Schools, T went for nearly » year as clerk of the works on a big building, and saw 
cortain amount of fife and its wicked ways in the building line: and then about another 
your of so ut office work, during which time I won my only prize—the Pagin—more by good 
iuck than anything else, for there were two other men better than I was, but they were so 
foqual that the judges could not make up their minds which was the best, so they gave it to 
me! Much to my surprise, for although Thad sent in some good honest work I knew that 
cither of the two other men was more likely to get it than I was, but I wanted to gob my. 
hand in, for perhaps the following year. 

Another mistake 1 made was to avoid the examinations established by this Institute by 
joining as an Associate amongst the last batch who wore elected without examination, instead 
of even then taking to my books and fitting myself in the only right way—for a youngster—to 
become n member of this Institute. 

T have now deseribed to you my student days proper, and will let you off the old platitude 
about being a student all my life. ‘The only thing that T have omitted to mention is that for 
about three months in each of four years I travelled; twice in England and twice on the 
Continont, my only rogtot being that the bulk of my work was not moro serious and not quite 
so sketchy, bit in common with other studonts my eye was caught by bits of pretty detail, and, 
instead of worrying out the general scheme and construction of a fine piece of work, some dodgy 
little corner which made a pretty sketch was too often selected. 

Now the lesson T want you to learn from all this is that I was too young, and not half 
equipped for anything, at the time I attempted it, and that T drifted into practice long before 
Tshould have done, and here Tam in the Chair holding forth to you some ten or fifteen years 
too soon : not that ten or fiftoen years ean make any difference to me now, hut properly spent 
at the beginning of my carver they would have enabled me to address you this evening with 
much greater advantage and profit to yourselves as students. 














CRITICISM OF DRAWINGS SUBMITTED FOR THE INSTITUTE PRIZES 
AND STUDENTSHIPS 1911-12. 
By Genat ©, Honsuey [F.], President of the Architectural Association. 
‘Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, sth February 1911. 
Mn, Prestomyr, Lapis ax (ixn-tst2x,— 
is fitting I should preface my remarks this evening with an expression of my thanks to 
the Royal Institute, and particularly to my fellow-members of Council, for the honour 
done me in appointing me to this position, 
T am fully eonseions of the responsibility nttached to it, as well as of its surpassing 
interest, for w detailed consideration of the students’ work of the past year brings the 
investigator into close touch with the architectural expression of the students of the day; and 


affords him an exceptional opportunity of judging its artistie value. 


Pe — 
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‘As in past days I have myself been « competing student, and retain a vivid recollection 
of the hopes and fears incident to that period of development and effort, 1 hope you will believe: 
mo when I say that my desire to-night in criticising these drawings is to combine justice with 
sympathy ; and if I have to point out whut appear to me to be mistakes it is with the sole 
purpose of helping the competitor in his future work. 

On the whole, the number of students who have entered for the competitions this year 
is well up to the average, For the Essay Prize 12 competed ; for the Soane Medallion 18; for 
the ‘Tite Prize 11; for the Pugin Studentship 9; for the Measured Drawings Prize 5. On the 
other hand, the Owen Jones Studentship, the Arthur Cates Prize, and the Grissell Gold Medal 
havo, strange to say, not attracted many competitors. 

‘Vimo hus not permitted me to read the essays which were submitted ; but 1 am indebted 
to Mr. Reginald Blomfield, who took part this year in judging them, for some valuable 
remarks concerning them, I will read these remarks to you, as I am sure they will influence 
‘our younger writers on architectural subjects to cultivate a clear, simple, and direct style of 
writing. He says : 

"he essays sent in for the Institute Silver Medal were unequal, Some of them were 
irrelevant to the subject, but that sent in by * Redundancy," to which the prize is awarded, 
is an exhaustive and thoughtful essay on « difficult subject, and has well earned the prize, 

* Cortain serious literary faults appear in the majority of these essays, such as a tendency 
to rhetoric, which fails of its purpose; a habit of powdering the essay with quotations from 
every possible writer, poets, essayists, und others, many of them having little or no bearing 
on the points under consideration; flippaney and familiarity in style, occasional lapses of 
grammar, and, lastly, a mistaken conception of what either an essay or u book should be. 

“Many of these essays are mere strings of classifieation ; the subject is divided and gub- 
divided till it runs out like a river, lost among the sands. No central idea emerges as a result 
of ull the industry, and the writer appears to forget that an essay or « book should be an 
organic composition, with a beginning, middle, and end, und a backbone of some definite idea 
running through the whole, 

“The object of these essays is not a display of literary fireworks, but the clear and logical 
Presentation of the ideas and conclusions that result from the careful study of facts. ‘The 
art of the writer should not obtrude itself; it is shown in the orderly marshalling of his forces, 
in the lucidity and precision of his statement, and in 4 certain suppressed emotion that gives 
tho doeper harmonies of his music, A method of writing which shocks and jars is wrong, 
It is with writers as with artists, the best are those who make least parado of their technique,’* 

1 would recommend this excellent criticism to the consideration of all architectural 
students. Iam persuaded that much of the ignorance of the Jaws of composition shown in 
somo of these essays may be traced to the inadequate literary training which obtuins in our 
secondary schools. I believe that the time must come when the many-sided character of an 
architect's education will necessitate a better understanding and co-operation between our 
architectural schools and the secondary schools of this country, In tho meantime 1 would 
like this admirable criticism of the essays to be in the hands, not only of our students, but 
algo of every schoolmaster in the land. Somo of the mottoes displayod on the drawings bear 
out my contention. A motto should be in good taste, and at least grammatical, + « 
xovepere” in Greek characters is sonsoless, and what can possibly he said of Ego feeit 
and * Fer dans blan nge "2 

In turning to the exhibition of drawings, wo find it consists, as usual, of two parts: 
(2) That which comprises exercises in design; and (2) studies in ancient architecture, 

In forming some judgment of theso two divisions, a careful observer will discover, T 
think, a certain weakness in the design section, und a certain strength in the other. The fact 
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that this year the Soane Medallion has not been awarded supports this view. ‘Tho strength in 
the design section lies in the excellent work submitted by the winner of tho ‘Tite Priz. ‘The 
‘way in which ho has solved the problem presented for solution and the quality of his drawings 
should bo particularly noticed. Ho has best falfiled the parposo of this competition, which is 
to produce a fine design finely drawn. Later on 1 shall speak of his work in greater detail, 
but 1 wish first to crit e some of the work submitted in the competition for the Soane 
Medallion. 

















{THE SOANK MEDALLION. 

‘Tho Medallion ix not awarded this year for the reason that no one of the designs 
shows a real grasp-of the conditions governing the competition, or un entirely satisfuctory 
solution of the problem. The Council have decided, in consequence, to bracket together the 
two designs under the mottoes *' Circle City“ and“ Antw " in Honourable Mention, and 
to divide tho prize of £100 between the authors of them. With the decision of the Council 
J agree, for when an exhaustive study of the drawings has been made, it must be admitted 
that justice has heen done in circumstances where the choice and decision were of considerable 
dificulty. The two successful designs represent two different views of the problem, and 
neither has wholly succeeded. 

* Gircle City’ has apparently been over-influenced by the fact that the building is 
intended to stand in a park, ‘The simple lines of his plan, with all the principal rooms on the 
ground floor, suggest too much an enlarged garden pavilion. ‘This suggestion is fatal to the 
expression of dignity a civic building should possess. Moreover, it is questionable whether 
in uctual bnilding the conjunction of a rectangular and circular structure would look well. 
It is possible it would rob the completed building of balance and grace. Personally, T should 
also fear, in a circular building of this size, the creation of tiresome echoes. ‘The arrangement 
also of the plan has prevented the provision of a suite of reception rooms in direct connection 
with the principal apartments, Although a large and handsome reception-room is shown on 
the first floor, it is too remote, and is only directly connected with a small gallery of the 
Guildhall. ** Circle City’s" chief strength lies first of all in the restraint which is shown in 
the design of his elevations—a restraint which is yery welcome in these days of what is called 
“ free classic '*; and, secondly, in the way in which he has displayed his design ; the drawings 
pencil, with light washes of colour, are the best in the room. 

‘The author of the set marked “ Antw " has treated the problem very differently. His 
plan is of the type of an hatel do ville, which would be quite suitable to the centre of a large 
town; but, on the other hand, the elevations, notably the fagade adorned with caryatides, 
which give an unusual touch of gaiety to the design, are very approprinte to the open position 
proposed. ‘The weak spot in the scheme is that the contral Guildhall is too small, Tt would 
not be possible to seat 1,200 people on the floor, the seats which are shown on the plan being far 
too noar together from back to front. ‘The small size of the hall has led to the entrance- 
hall being unnecessarily large; and it is doubtful whether the assembly-hall and reception 
rooms on the first floors are of sufficient dignity or importance. By being only directly con- 
nected with the banqueting-hall and galleries of the Guildhall, they would be likely to be 
circumscribed in uso, Generally speaking, the author is to be congratulated upon w design 
which is restrained, and dignified in character. The Greok motif adopted in the elevations 
has been carried out with discrimination. With the exception of the site plan, and some 
accessories in the perspective drawing, which would be better away, the draughtsmanship is 
decidedly good, especially in the case of the detail drawing. 

"Vista" well deserves the Certificate of Honourable Mention which he has won. Tn 
tny opinion his plan is the best in the competition. Had his elevations and sections displayed 
grenter powers in design, this set would have surely earned for its author a more prominent 
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position. ‘The chief excellence of the design lies in the plans; the grouping of the reception- 
rooms at the head of the principal staircase, between the banqueting-hall and the small hall, on 
the first floor, is particularly happy. Again, the Guildhall itself is admirably placed and 
excellently designed for its purpose. ‘The author has evidently paid special attention to the 
many details in secommodation necessary for s building of this important character. He is 
especially suceessful in providing ample platform secommodation both in the large and small 
halls. ‘This important matter has been generally rather overlooked in the other plans in the 
‘room, the grand organ and orchestra having frequently been obliged. to be content with very 
inadequate space and accommodation. It is unfortunate that the drawings in this set are 
rather too black and too coarsely executed. Probably the suthor desired to make his work 
tell,"" and used this method accordingly. I venture to consider that view to be a mistaken 
oné. Drawings which are delicately and beautifully drawn are more attractive and more 
helpful in portraying a design. 

* Sgiling Ship” has a symmetrical, and, in many respects, a very well arranged plan, 
‘especially that of the first floor, where the banqueting and small halls are well placed with 
excellent separate entrances. The Guildhall suffers through not being better connected with 
the principal entrance. A feature of the scheme is its elliptical front and fine central tower. 
‘The latter would be a great success in actual building, but the eurved front would not, in my 
opinion, be so successful. It is regrettable that the drawings, generally so good, should 
show signs of hurried workmanship. . 

“* Fraternity "" has a grandiose scheme on lines which, in the finished result, seem to be 
rather too large. This defect has led to a serions separation of the reception-rooms from the 
large halls of the building, and there is a certain monotony in the square form of the three 
principal rooms. The elevations are well drawn, but in design betray in some places o not 
very well applied eclecticism. For instance, in some parts motifs from pluces so far asunder 
‘as Greece, Rome, and modern France find themselves in juxtaposition with not very hur- 
‘monious results, 

“Dragon.” ‘The author of this design is to be congratulated on the bold attempt he 
has mude to produce a monumental building, based upon Greek detail of the Tonic period. 
‘The Guildhall is placed in the centre of the block plan like a cella in a Greek temple, but the 
lines of the plan are too constrained within the temple-like area to permit the construction 
of spacious entrance-halls or well-lit corridors. The drawings, imaginative though they are, 
‘suffer from their peenliar technique ; they are over-toloured and over-shadowed. 

“OTTOTOS.” The plan is too small for the purpose, and the disposition of the 
rooms and the arrangement of the corridors show a need of further study in the special 
requirements of a plan of this kind. ‘The elevations show a tendency to strive after: 0 
picturesque effect, which none bat those who are quite sure of their ground should attempt, 

“Experientia docet "is rather overweighted by the severity of the architecture in which 
he has chosen to express himself. Though he has @ good symmetrical plan, it is too erowded 
with columns. 

*' Sign of the Black Fish,"* “* Vitw,"* and “Guild” have adopted an octagon form upon 
which to buse their designs. ‘This has led to trouble in the attempt to satisfactorily reconcila 
the claims of the many parts a Guildhall must possess. 




















ne Tire raze. 

‘Turning to the drawings submitted for the Tite Prize, mention has been already made of 
the excellent work provided by the winner, Mr. Louis de Soissons. ‘The plan is admirable 
for the purpose—namely, the central courtyard of a Royal Exchange. It is thoroughly well 
thought out, stately, with ample and dignified entrances. Tho courtyard itself is as large 
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as possible, a first consideration in a Royal Exchange. ‘The proportions of the building aré 
exceedingly gooil, expecially in the well-designed “* order” of the interior. ‘The drawings 
are beautifully exeented, and gain technically by the eareful showing of the jointing, ‘Their 
good effect is rather marred by some signs of hurry in the detail drawings. 

The design marked ‘* The Circle " well deserves its Certificate of Honourable Mention. 
tis. well-druwn set, though rather over-tinted in too sombre and dark a grey; but the plan 
is hountifully drawn, and so also is the shect of }-full-size details. ‘The whole design is a 
thoroughly interesting study, and by its elose following of Italian detail keeps strictly within 
the-expressed intention of the competition, 

*Gregulah * has adopted the rectangular form in his plan, but its general dispositions 
have caused him to produce too small a courtyard. If the plan thereby fails # little in dignity, 
the section shaws an architectural scheme which would certainly be very effective. The pro- 
portions are good (except at the end of the building), and the design contains interesting 
suggestions for the use of colour in the decoration of the walls and ceilings. ‘The drawings 
are generally good, but some strong black buck lining in the J-inch-scale detail is to be 
deprecated. 

“Dum. Spiro Spero" hag submitted an admirubly executed sot of pencil drawings, 
olicately washed in colour. ‘The courtyard, which is generally finely designed, has sides of 
insufficient height, the small attic above the main order having a curiously stunted effect. 
‘Though the side entrances are too narrow, the plan generally is good, and the telephone- 
rooms are excollently placed. 

‘The design under the motto “* Centres” shows a spacious circular court, but a want of 
complete harmony between the upper und lower orders in the elevation would detract from 
its dignity and interest, ‘The coltmns in the upper order, which are placed in couples, one 
behind the other,, would have an unpleasant effect in perspective, The draughtsmanship is 
too coarse, and the drawings are too strongly eoloured. 

“Black Cat”? has a workmanlike set of drawings, but, like others of these designs, 
the detail shoots ure a Tittie weak. Although he has a good rectangular form for his plan, 
too much spice is given up to the shops and not enovgh to form spacions entrance 

“Hampton Pallioluers "” has approached this competition in a wrong spirit. To graft 
a weak solution of Sir Christopher Wren's work at Hampton Court (as in the upper order of 
his building) upon a Renaissance Dorie order on the ground floor is not a serious attempt 
at design, in the spirit of this competition, and must fail to produce a work of artistic merit 
‘and architectural character. ‘Though the drawings generally:are weak, they show signs that 
the author shonld be able to do better work than this, and some day ope to see it. 

‘The half-inch and {full-size drawings in “@epo-rovepere’s" design is very good 
pencil work, but the design shows a lack of study in the all-important subject of proportion, 
‘and the arrangement of the roof would have # singularly crudo and unfortunate effect. 

‘The designs by ‘* Ikki" and ‘* Ego Feeit "* show that their authors need study in the 
art of drawing, and of composition in the art of design. 

*« Ambitue"” snbmits some well-drawn detail sheets in puré line, but his figure-drawing 
is weak, and the design has failed in its roof. ‘To use the coffers of the roof for lighting 
purposes would have a vary bed effect in actual work. 

‘On loaving the consideration of these drawings for the Soane Medallion and the Tite 
Prize, permit me to congratulate the Royal Institute upon its recent decision to make a com- 
petition in design one of the compulsory fontures in its Final Examination. ‘This competition 
will oblige the student in the future to study design systematically. 

Every architeet who has seen the good work dono by young students in French ateliers 
in the petite concours, ot sketch design competitions so frequently hold there, will surely 
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hope such trials of strength may be more frequent among our own stud 
case of the youngest it is no bad thing to encourage him sometimes to 
star,"" or ** dip his pencil in the hues of the rainbo 





Even in the 
ich bis wagon toa 








THR GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL, 


In the competition for the Grissell Gold Medal four competitors have entered, ‘To 
*“ MCMXIL."' tho prio has been awarded. Undoubtedly this design best falls the require 
nents of this competition. ‘Tho construction is oxtremely well adapted ton tomporary 
building, and the plan is quite good, though, personally, 1 should profer a moro dignified 
architectural treatmont for the h musing of an art exhibition, 

ser dans Blanesmange,”” by his choice of muterial—viz, ferro-conereto—has put 
himself out of court, as it ean hardly be called one which is suitable for « temporary building. 
The plan i not very good, tho galleries aro too narrow, and the exterior of the building 1s 
lucking in dignity. , 

Flour de Lys." This design has the requisite tomporary character, although the 
saterior brick walling is not so satisfactory as the construction shown in the winning. design, 
‘The ‘plan is better than the elevations, the latter being weak in architectural quulitiog, he 
a whole, the design is conceived on too modest a scale, 

“P.O.M."" ‘Though the author has worked out his steelwork details with considerable 
thoroughness, he has failed to produce an architectural scheme, 














THR MEASURED DRAWINGS SILVER ANEDAL. 


Turning to the second part of the exhibition, T hull speak first of the Moasnred Drawings 
Prize and Silver Medal, ‘This is a very good competition. Five sets of drawings are ste 
mitted. After a careful study of them and a scrutiny of the measured work and. sketehes 
done on the spot, one feels that Mr. Maxwell has well eared the prize, His portfolio of 
measured studies is un admirable example of what such n eolleetion should be. Tulken 
together with his finished drawings, it shows that his study of this beautiful ot house, 
Compton Winyates, has been thorough and exhanstive. Tn making his survey aympathetie 
tre, Complete, he has realised more than any of the other competitors the special Diurpose of 
is revi. to enconrago n comprohensivo and highly infeligent study of dn ete, 
building of importance, ‘Tho result is that he hus produced 9 set of drawinge ine manner 
Worthy of the interesting example of English architecture he chose to staty. 1 should, 
however, deaw attention to the fact that the finished drawings consist of mourtad tracings, 
from drawings made on the spot.* I think auch a practice i to be stron ¥ deprecated, for 
the reason that tracing-paper, howaver well mounted, i¢ a fragile material of tite natural 
Peet ae that at Sarat drwwvings of this importance may pasa into our national collections, 
Sach ae that at South Kensington, and should be on sound English draving, Paper, 

The two competitors who have received Honourable Mention have. both eubnated sets 
Of drawings of great morit, ‘The technical excellenca of thoir work is very good,‘ Arno” 
{ins particularly distinguished himself in his detuilstrawing and in a perspective sketch, Tt 
Ronld have been possible to commend these two sels more highly hl the original surveys 
made on the spot in both eases shown bettor o of « closer investigation of the essential 
Qualities of the buildings. The author of the drawinga of tho Palasne Oley Vieonza, 
tins made, as has also ** Sphinx," good efforts to obtain n place in the competition, Neither 
artist has yot attained that mastery of pencil and pen which connte for mate in the winning 
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of this prize. We look for fine drawing, the line delicate and beautiful, firm and vigorous, 
expressive of the architectural qualities of th building. ** Sphinx's"” detuil-drawing is well 
dove, but he is unfortunate in his building, which, though admirable in its design as far as it 
008, is limited in architectural interest. 

‘Tum rvoEN sTuDKNTSMY, 

‘Tho drawings submitted for this prio show # yory high degree of morit. Mr. James 
Macgregor has won the first placo by the excellent quality of his workmanship and full sot of 
drawings. His porspective diagram of the interior of Shorborns Abbey is to be especially 
commended, Mr, Norinan Mackollar shows an excellent study of Durham Cathedral; a 
model study for a Pugin Student, and a proper subject for, competition for the Moasured 
Drawings Prize, 

Mr. W. J.P. Jones submits some excellent drawings, particularly of Stokesay Castle and 
some foreign subjects. In the choieo of the latter he has strayed from the strict conditions 
of the competition, Mr. Anderson and Mr, Leathart have also been honourably mentioned : 
the former has good work from Lineoln and Southwell, and the latter very good representations 
of earyed and coloured woodwork. 

‘Te OWEN JONES STUDENTSIT, 

It is rogrettuble that studentship of this importance and value should have attracted 
‘ut two candidates. ‘The competitors have spent too much time upon very. elaborately worked 
figure painting and facsimile representation, although in doing this they show quite remark- 
able excellonee. It should be remembered that the object of the competition is to test the 
competitor's noquaintance with the disposition of colour in such a way as to enhance architee- 
tural effect, and to beautify the building by colour and such ornament as may assist in this 
result. Correct drawing of the figure is important, but not so much the painter's skill in 
execution, ‘The drawings of both competitors show much ability. 

ine anrHvR CATES RIZE, 

Mr. J. B. F. Cowper has deservedly succeeded in winning this excellent prizo with a fine 
collection of sketches and mensured drawings, chiefly of mediaval work. ‘Tho competition 
generally is weak in its representation of stu Classical and Renaissance architecture. 
One may hope that in the future the competitors for this prize will pay more attention to 
theso periods. ‘This is essentially a competition which should contain some of the host 
studies by one younger men; studies which, like thoso submitted for the Measured Drawings 
Prize, shonld furnish evidence of a sound scholarship, both intelligent and thorongh. 




















VOTE OF THANKS. 


Ste HENRY MIERS, D,S0,, F.R.S,, Principal more solid monuments which it is their duty to 
of London University, rising athe instance ofthe bnild for posterity. Bu atl, speech may 
Secretary to propose a vote of thanks to the times have ax permanent effect ax a building, proc 
President and Mr. maid: Let me, inavery vided there une it what makes buildings im 
few words, fulfil the pleasant duty which has been prexsive—namely, an idea, And though I have, in 
Pmay'u few words,” bectuse the course of say own caren, lived amncny builoy 
to those who are accustomed to. whish have sunk decp tute’ cna'smiad and arte 
‘in stone, and to lay the foundations of one feel that Eton, Oxford, and Cambridge build- 
cs hi tho teat be ings havo & potent and premanent effect upon 
admired by coming gencrations, the more evanes- those who live amongat them, Ihave heard there 
cent words of speech are not things which com- words which have a8 am, an effect, because 
mend themsel inthe same way as the inspired by an idea, which will live as long in the 
nh 
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‘memaries of those who heard them as the buildin 
familiar to them and to their forefathers. T 

the President has shown himself this evening—as 
‘Tknow him to be before—an artist in words as well 
‘asin stone, and he may perhaps claim for his words, 
88 fr his ther performances, ezapi monumentum 
fare perennit guse, after all, what he has 
‘maid to-night will, I take it, sink into the hearts 
of those who heard it, and will have as lasting 
fn effect upon them as anything they can sce, 
even in the admirable designs upon these walls, 
Tam ‘he has called attention in his Address 
to the need of education, an all-round general 
education, for architects; and Tain lad for that 
reason that I have been asked to propose this 
vote of thanks to him for his Address, because 
we, in the University, take architecture ver 
much to heart, and we hope that we are laying 

















the foundations for really strong schol of archi 
teoture in London, inspi iniversity tradi- 
tions, to be carried on in Us ideals. “And we 





it 
hope to have, in maintaining a School of Architee- 
ture, the advice and assistance of this Institute. 
We look forward to your co-operation, und we hoy 
that you will be able to help us to build up a really 
fine School of Architecture, Tt is my pleasurable 
duty, also, to associate with this vote of thanks to 
the Bresident for his Address a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Horsley for the sympathetic, searching, and 
excellent criticisms which we have him 
deliver about the designs that hang upon these 
walls Asmay have ben seen from thenewapapery 
Intely—for I must refer to these matters affecting 
the University—we are looking forward to having, 
before any long-distant date, a dignified home for 
the University of London, which will bear com- 
parison with the gmnd University buildings 
which grace other cities; and I hope there may be 
in this room some architects worthy of carrying out 
that idea of erecting in the centre of London a 
really fine, magnificent, and lasting home for the 
University of London, “I tak it that the devine 
upon these walls represent the efforts of rising 
ntchitects who are to make thenmsrlves known to 
future generations ; and I assume that the criti- 
cisms which Mr. Horsley has will be 
extraordinarily helpfal to them in their careers, 
The President has told us a story about “ Eyes” 
and “No Eyes.” Tn proposing this vote of thanks, 
T hope we shall be able to say “The Ayes have it,” 
or, to misqnote the same unknown author who 
has already been quoted this evening, eyo habt. 
Stn ALFRED KEOGH, Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, seconding the 
ote of thanks, aid: feel that T can hand! 
anything of use to the very eloquent words 
which bave fallen from Sir Henry Mier. As the 
Head of a great Institution in London, having a 
very much wider scope than that over which I 
‘preside, itis natural he should allude to the efforts 
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which are now being made to found a great Archi- 
tectural School in London. Tt is also natural, I 
suppose, since you have chosen him and mie ‘to 
‘propose and second this vote of thanks, that I, too, 
should say something on the edueational ‘side. 
Bat et Ege that although. we. in. the 

sperial are in a’ very much narrower 
lines we have a touch, as I think all scientifie 
schools have a touch, with architecture, which has 
‘been, if Tmay be permitted to say so in this room, 
somewhat neglected in the past, Of course, it is 
correct and Tight, and one rejoices to hear the 
President tll you, that demands Wil be made a 
the future for the raising of the general education of 
architectural students. And that, of course, is 
true ; the necessity of it is recognised in all pro- 
fessions. But I know that a good number of the 
members of this Institute have recently considered 
the desimbility of giving architects a. sounder 
scientific education than they get at the provent 
time, We know efforts have been made by this 
Institute to bring bome to architects the necessity 
for an sequaintance with scientific work, Tt is 
desirable that architectural students should have a 
‘more intimate acquaintance with the materials 
which they use than they have the opportunity of 

ing at and accordingly efforts 

wwe been made by us at the Imporial College to 
[provide something in that direction, imdequate no 

bt, but we hope in time that our efforta 
meet with your approbation, and that we shall in 
time take some part in providing for the efficienes 
of your profession. Of course i is natural that 
should bring these things forward on an occasion 
of this description, and I hope that ono of the 
reasons T was asked to second this vote of 
thanks to your President was that I might men- 
tion this to you. But, as Thave already remarked, 
it is impossible for me to add anything to what 
Sir Henry Miers has said. ‘The evening has been 
to us, though we have no connection with your 
prfesion, one of intense interest. Certainly, T 

listened with the greatest pleasure myself not only 

to the charming and honest statement of your 
President, but also to the admirable criticisms— 
for no doubt from the technical point of view they 
were admirable—and the charmingly delivered 
tuddress which was given to ns by Mr, Horsley ns 
his report upon these drawings, and ‘partioulaaly 
upon the essays which have been sent in, I very 
warmly commend this vote of thanks to you, ladies 
and gentlemen, and Iam sure, as Sir Henry Miers 
has said, it will receive your approbation, 

‘The Hon. Secretary Having pot the vote to the 
meeting, it was carol by acslamat 7 
responded to by the President, who said that he 
hoped what he had ssid in his Address would be 
treated by students without prejudice, and that it 
would not-be brought up against hi on some 
future oocasion ! 





















ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION: A PLEA FOR BREADTH AND SANITY. 


By H. P. G, Mauun [F.], Head-Master of the Architoctural Association School of Architecture, 
Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, 24th January 1912, 


MUST confess to u focling of great diffidence in 
‘addressing you on the subject of Architectural 
Eduoation. In the first plice, the subjects full 

of difficulty, for there ia little or no settled con= 
Yietion in England as to the lines we should follow 
‘and, in the second place, you have your own Univere 
sity, with its Architectural School under the distin- 
ulshed guidance of Professor Capper. You have, 
therefore, thought out your own scheme, and 
doubtless possess strong views us to the methods 
tind. principles to. be followed inthe education 
of the young architect of to-day, with perhaps 
special regard to Lanoashire in particular. 1 will 
only ask you to believe that in writing thix paper 
1 hiave endeavoured to embody the convictions 
which haye grdually forced themselves upon me 
luring tho past nino or ten years, years which havo 
boon largely occupied, not only With architectural 
education in ity broader aspects, but with the 
‘ctual and practical problems attached to control- 
ling and teaching & great number of students 
n the Architectural “Association, School, mper- 
imposed upon the eares and difficulties of a somic- 
What general and scattered practice, Without, 
1 hope, appearing eyotistio, Y think T may 



























that the interaction of these threo influences sho 
Prepare an atmosphere of gommon-yense ani 
reality, should engender a real desire to vee esta 


bl system or principle of architectural educa~ 
tion which will lift the general plane of our archi- 
‘teotural achievement to a far higher level, and, at 
the same time, produce men who will be fitted to, 
‘carry on their groat vooation with the equally neces- 
sary mental and moral equipment of common-sense 
and integrity, worthy of w great business nation, 

I desire, ‘therefore, to take my stand on the 
broader basis of the genoral arehiteotural education 
of the English architect, not with reference to any 
Particular city, university, or school, not to the 
superperfect equipment of the giant few, but for 
the solid, sound, wane, and sober training of the 
many. 

Tassume that, as in all educations, the first step 
is to establish a basis of general training, for we 
‘ist ensuro that ll who the future profess and 
call themselves architects should have had st least 
4 definite and comprehensive training in the 

let aspects of architectural history, of 

materials, construction, and design; to say nothing 
of the business aspects of practice. e 

Even in a small country such as ours, conditions 














vary greatly, and, while too much district specialisa~ 
tion is to be regretted, it would be both unvise and 
impolitio to lay down hard and rigid rules, of a 


niversal system ; yet at the same time we must 
ot forget that general training must precede 
‘speci ‘and that thebareoutline enumerated 


yveistheminimum, and that there remains vastly 
more than this if we are to riss to the vast concep- 
tions and great ideals that « modern civilisation 
itist require from us. 

tis truism to say that the more we advance in 

ivilisution the more complex does that civilisation 

, und, 08 a corollary, the mote does every= 
thing tend towards specialisation, and the longer 
in me mst bo our apprentices. 

Now tho fundamental principloof modern special- 
‘sition is that it must be based upon a broad and 
solid foundation of the general and particular 
knowledge out of which the specialised form has 
developed. ‘The highly trained medical specialist 
has first of all to complete his general medical and 
surgical education. In the Navy, the newer 
system is to train in general before differentiating 
Between exceutive offeer aud engineer, In elect 
it may be said that specialisation proceeds out of 
tho general, and that all specialised branches re- 
quire an extended period of timo in taining for 

wir acquisition, 

Tt is an educational truism that to spect 
oon is the curse of secondary education, 
Hence follows the need to distinguish, clear 
between what is general and what is spec 
to realise that all who deste to equ 
fully as modem architeots must be. prepa 
devote a longer initial period to that end. 


‘Tile PSYoHOLOGY OY RDUCATION, On MIND 
‘TRAINING. 

Tn England, until comparatively speaking u very 
fow years ayo, the training of the architect was 
accomplished almost entirely. by apprenticeship 
oF pupllges and, oo long as life is comparatively 
simple, this system has many advantages. But, 
with the growing complexity of all forms of 
modern development, the difficulty of acquiring « 
genetal training in any one profession hus enor- 
mously increased, and the educational conscience 
hasnt last awakened, ans now actively engaged 
in standardising and perfecting all forms of pro- 
fessional and wsthetic training. 

Unfortunately, for various reasons, there lias not 
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always been sufficient regard paid to what is now 
termed the Pe ology of Ealuation, by which I 
mean the induction, by training, of certain hubits 
‘and qualities, apart from the particular objective ; 
in our case, the study of architecture. 

‘To illustrate my meaning I would like to quote 
that famous passage in Huxley's Essay on A 
Liberal Education,” written so long ago as 1868, 
tand yet still, I fear, far from realisation, in most of 
our 4o-called educational establishment 
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This passage, as striking for its comprehensive 
thought as for the beauty of its English, applies 
‘with equal force to training that is no longer 
secondary; indeed, I am not sure that its observ- 
ance is not of greater importance now, from the fact 
that the public and secondary schools fail us a rule 
to produce men “in harmony with nature,” but 
rather men whose knowledge is Iargely the surface 
knowledge of books and facts, and not the know 
edge derived from observation, deduction, and 
trained natural resource. 

Now, when you remove the student from the 
practical training of apprenticeship, and bring him 
‘up under the forced draught of the school, you may. 
achieve the result of giving him general and special 
knowledge, in an artificial and tabloid form, at the 
© that tenining of mind, in initiative and 
selfrellance, in obeervation and deduction, which 
is in reality’ more than half the battle in life. 

‘The training, therefore, is ultimately doomed to 
failure, unless you inculcate a system of natural 
development in initiative and self-reliance, whereby 
the artificial atmosphere of the school is brought 
into relition with realities, and therefore hrings 
the student into harmony with those facts of 
factual existence which he will be ultimately ealled 
upon to meet. 

In the medical profession, for instance, the 
Young student, after passing through the college 
‘attached to his hospital, and joining the hospital 
itself, actually comes in contact with life in its 
‘erudest forms, and thus his training is saved from 
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thereproachot being too theoretical odivonee fom 
the problems he will afterwards encounter in life. 

One sometimes finds wisdom in unexpected 
nce, on it may surprise some of my audience 
to hear that, in my opinion at least, the training 
of the amy soldier is at the present moment on the 
soundest educational basis, and that this principle 
of educational psychology is recognised a its fll 
value, 

In Infantry Training, past 5, * Training in Field 
Operations,” itis laid down in the general instruc- 
‘ions that = 
aang mut lary lig vibocdones In Da tae 
the solution of the. problem. which they" will have to 


figment inthe ld ahold be’ odtat by the distor et 
{nthe fad should be noted by the director ot 
‘ommiander, but, una rule, the operation should be alomeel 
{o take its course without interruption, At ths end of tha 
‘operation any mistakes made should be pointed ut ant 
fp ance" By this mean ror ay bli 
vwithout checking sof-relianey, nod at the same time initia 
{ive and capacity for correct decision will ba developod. 
Censure an faul-Snding must be avoided, an allowances 
must be made for logitimate differences of opinion bancd 
‘on enable arguments. 1c is particularly ‘fo 
deal gently with misplaced initiate, and it should. bo 
‘ufictot to explain how it would have fe to bad result, 
Tinay observe that insistence is enforced on this 
t of training in every part of a modern 
British soldier's education. 

If for * Training in Field Operations ” you sub- 
stitute the words “Training in Design Studies,” 
could not more accurately express my own views 
with regard to the general principle upon whieh I 
conceive the training in design should be developed : 
vesting always in mind that, simultaneously a 
correct judgment and taste is being formed. by 
which means alone can a real love of all beauty 
‘whether of nature oF of art.” be developed, 

One might mention here that broly speaking, 
the ovolution of design “teaching” at the Eeole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris has been to foster and en- 
counige these very selfsame qualities of initiative 
nd self-reliance. Trefer of course to the practice 
of working * on loge,” 

Now, it is striking fact that there is at last a 
general feeling among educationalists that all is 
not well with our educational system ; that it fails, 
and fails badly, in producing those qualities upon 
which Huxley was so insistent nearly half centu 
fo. A-decade of teaching und of practical wo 
with students of all grades and temperaments has 
convinced me that very often education, ax we 
prictise it, more often than not, sterilises instead 
of stimulates; and that any ‘system which is 
formulated without due observance of the effect 
of easing upon the taught is bound ofl a its 
objective. ‘The English student is not am auto- 
maton, thirsting for knowledge, who can be 12 
garded as a pawn in the game, but an individual, 
atrangely susceptible to realities, exsily dis- 
couraged and disheartened, unless his interest is 
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kept Lee a Rogie seenees . Sint more- 
over, badly equipped by his public school training 
for an pai ecrelet of the scholarship 
and science of architectural training, He is not, 
as a rule, a quick or facile designer by nature, and 
if you attempt too much and overerowd the cur- 
riculum, you may “teach” him, but you do not 
promote éduestion, 

Now,if we architects are reallygoing to take the 
aatter of our own education in hand, wo most 
rocognise this great question of psychology in 
teaching; we must vot cverbutden the natural 
tind of jouth with more than it can possibly (in 
all but exceptional cases) absorb ; and we must 
content to run the risk rather of doing too little 














tun of confusing by attempting too much. 
Unfortunately the authorities in architectural 
tmining have been in tho past- more concerned. 


with the duities of a practising architect than with 
education us a science, a science the most intricate 
‘nd many-sided of all sciences, in that its raw 
material is the tender and unformed mind of y 
Moreover, these authorities, by their individual 
capacities and attainments, have proved. them: 
selves to the world to be men far above the general 
average, and therefore, perhaps for this very reason, 
inclined to legislate for others as for themselves. 
From these causes there has been far too little 
attention paid to the psychology of architectural 
education; in fact, T sometimes doubt if some of the 
uthorities” realise that such a science exis 
Yet there will continue to be mistrust of schoo 
anil university teaching, among the vast ody of 
proctising and practical men, until we can show 
them that the solioo) training is not devoid of those 
formative characteristies which promote the habits 

















ofobservation and self-reliance, so inseparable from 
achievement in the matter-of-fact and work-a-day 
world of practice. 

In addition to the neglect te appreciate this 


aspect of architectural education, there has been 
& tendency to confuse the issue of general and 
specialised education, In fact, the more highly 
specialised forms of architecture hve been regarded 
4s the goal of all, whereas a broad and general 
standard of achievement should he laid down as 
4 basis of general education, and the gpecialised 
forms could: then be built up upon tat, as has 
been done in the ease of mestical education. 

T refer more particularly to the very general, 
‘and yet I think erroneous, imp 
called monumental design should form part of the 
first four years’ course. 

‘Now, itall large bodies of students, such aa it 
Jus been my fortune to control, there will be some 
tho show, from the fit, that they axe specially dis- 
tinguished, and that they possess, in marked degree, 
those qualities which make for great ultimate 
achievement. 

The warp and woof of our educational system 
should be so fashioned in the loom of experience, 





wression, that what is~ 
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uti will not confuse the mind of, the average 
student, or hinder the progress of the more 
ee 

we any recognised training in the arts 
sciences, or professions, in which the highest ult 
‘mate problems are given generally at an elementary 
stage tI think there ean be only one answer to 
this; and that we would be wise to make the ad- 
vanced study of monumental design dependent 
‘upon proved individual capacity, or treat it as a 
specialised form of advanced education, only to be 
attempted after a yery thorough general course 
hhas been completed, and this only when the 
student's initial sketch study for the design can be 
fairly the result of his own imagination and know- 
ledge, It does not follow, as is sometimes assumed, 
that beeause monumental problems are relegated 
to an advanced period the qualities which underlie 
the production of great architecture would be 
noglected. On the contrary, in any training worthy 
the name, those qualities und principles would be 
insisted upon from the very commencement, and 
falmost all design problems, no. matter on how 
‘simple or small a seale, would be yiven with a view 
to the ultimate and larger conception of monu- 
mental architecture. Nor doesit follow that what 
‘ay be termed “* advanced design " would be, oris, 
excluded, but the average English student has 
certainly « great deal of ground to cover before he 
is really ready to tackle monumental problems 
‘without monumental confusion, 

‘tis tho distinction between what is general and 
what isapecial, and the amount of time that should 
generally be allotted to each, that I sliould like to 
fee more generally iertord ans more clearly 
defined. 

Tt may be said that 1am setting up bogies for 
the pleasure of attempting to knock them down; 
butif you will only take the trouble to turn to the 
Report of the Board of Architectural Education, 

ished in the current number of the Institute 
Kalendar, and therefore 1 suppose still to be taken 
4s the deliberate purpose of thatdistinguished body, 
Zon Willa that, while there ie much tha rexel 
lent in the general clauses, the amount of ground 
which it suggests should be covered in four years 
is simply abnormal. ae 

‘oti only do T say that it is a physical impossi- 
bility in lous years fo cover one half of the mubjects 
there sot forth, but that the mere setting forth of 
such a list and such time shows the most: com- 
plete miscalculation of the capacity of the material 
‘We are called upon to educate in mass. 

‘Tho difficulties of architectural education are 
further complicated by the present somewhat 
‘chaotic state of architectural politics and the fact 
that the newer form of education had to be more 

Jess grafted upon an examination system 
fashioned to mect’an entirely diferent. set of 
cireumstanees. 

Ido not wish to belittle the many and great 
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difficultics our governing body has had and still 
hua to contend with, but I believe some of thosa 
Aifficulties could be lessened by the evolution of 
4 clear and definite idea, as to the real objective 
of architectural training as a whole, and the real 
capacities of the average man we have to educate, 


naisTRATION, 

It is, 1 think, generally admitted that some form 
cof registration is necessary and will arrive, and 
therefore the next twenty years oF ¥0 is bound to 
he period of consolidation and building up, before 
‘any ‘such fundamental change in’ policy and 
practice can live ite full effect, It is the more 
Imperative therefore that we hasten slowly, and 
tmuke sure of our general principles, before latinch- 
ing out into ambitious and ifldigested. schemes 
which may only lead to waste of money, and 
forther confusion of traning 

Tn tho first place, I think we ought to realise 
that we have got to work out our own educational 
Salvation, om fines wuited to our particular needs, 
¢ und our national charueteristics. A 
nation with a reat architectural past, such ws ours, 
iroken though the thread may be, cught to have 
no difficulty in so. shaping its own architectiral 
{ature that our building once more becomes real, 
vital arohitecture, fashioned by that fertile Mother, 
fver-presont_ necessity, remembering that in an 
advanced civilisation’ necessity predicates. far 
‘more than mere commercial utility, 

‘As our titne in limited, it will be well now to 
opitomiso the main principles 1 would like to see 
recognised more generally, as the basis of our 
fuchitoctural training : 

Firat, the compulsory insistence upon a general 
architoctural tratning of not less than four years, 
two at least of which should be passed in an 
architectural sehool. ‘ 

"The recognition that such training is to be only 
general, and that it should inokide a. definite 
‘educational purpose, in the promotion of init 
and self-reliance, together with habits of observa- 
tion and deduction. 

‘The broad lines upon which this training should 
ran would be ab ubove indicated. 

‘A knowledge of the broader aspects of architeo- 
turalhistory,of materials, construction, and design, 
‘accompanied by that training in taste which will 
Implant the power to see and appreciate all that is 
beautiful in art and nature. 

The standard required might possibly rank 
with the prosent Institute Intermediate ‘papers, 
including design, but not the present standard of 
“passing” those papers. 

Secondly, the formation of the machinery for 
mare adeanced and seca studies, the fet 
grade of which would at present approximate 
fowards the standard indicated by the Tastitate 
Final papers, but be considerably higher than the 
present averige standard of * Pass 
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By setting a really high standard of general 
education for the Intermediate, those students 
who, by stress of ciroumstance, wero unable to 
continue with « definite course, would, by reason of 
their continued office experience, and the attention 

fd to the psychological aspect in the earlier years, 
13: able to continue their own studies, and thus 
reach the Final standard, without undue expense 
ordelay. : 

‘The remsining advanced courses might carry 
with them certain extra distinctions, and would 
ut present be post-final, and in the nature of special- 
isation. For instance, such subjects as Advanced 
Civic Design, Town Planning, and perhaps Colour 
Decoration, could well be treated 4] vd 
forms, though no doubt dealt with broadly in the 
earlier years, 

In relation to the formation of these courses it 
is, I think, possible that a good deal could be done 
to co-ordinate them with some of the various 
prizes and studentships offered by the Institute: 
nd other educational bodies. ‘These could then 
be made to serve as a fulcrum or incentive to the 
continuation of the advanced studies, and would 
probably bo the means of attracting « far greater 
number of students than is annually the case at 
present, particularly if the attainment of a certain 
‘standard in each subject carried with it a definite 
distinction, irrespective of wctually winning the 
prizo outright. 4 

Thirdly follows the wider recognition of the 
{aot that greater time for study must be given by 
all who desire to do more than acquire a minimum 
standard, 

Av it is inevitable that sooner or later the seale 
of fees and Rentiepe have to be reorganised and 
increased, it would perhaps be feasible to augment 

ticularly those’ which relate to specialised 

forms of architectural practice, thus offering a 
further direct incentive to those men who are pre- 
pared to spend a longer time on definite edueation. 

‘The main principles are therefore, First, the 
recognition by architects of science of mind 
training, the peculiar province of tho practical 
educationalist, to be attained by method and 
system. Secondly, the recognition of a broad 
distinction between general and special education 5 
for surly thre ino eater fallacy, than i 
specialising too soon, and in not recogaising that 
while all may not attain the same ultimate heights, 
all must be given the basis from which thont 
nee can be attacked. 

rgeness of view, dignity of conception, of 
symmetzy, balance, proportion, all great architec- 
tural principles, ean be inculeated from the coni- 
moncement but, whatever else you do, you must 
not confuse, for a8 Bacon said “ Truth comes out 
of error sooner than out of confusion,” and if, 
by attempting too much, you merely confuse, 
not only do you not educate, but you destroy that 
very vital attribute of mind, clearness, and breadth 









































‘of mental vision, which it is your peculiar priv 
Pepin ec tenia Rag rth xa 
‘These, then, are main principles broadly sketobed, 
for time does not permit of detail, but if they are 
true, as I believe, and if they’ were generally 
cepted, T cannot but think they would make 
for solidity in the future, and allow us to, go 
forward confidently to more advanced training, 
stich as would attract the abler men, and tend to 
prevent that immature blooming into obscure 
practice and competition work, which is too often 
{he result of youthful talent denied the opportuni 
of that higher and more specialised training which 











‘would strengthen and develop genuine capacity 
into the production of really great work. 
Tt time permits T would now like to consider a 


little more closely the principles (for we must still 
work on broad lines), which 1 yonturo to think 
should be the basis of the more, general and 
clementary education which precedes the moro 
advanced and apecialised. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ‘TILE YUXCTIONS OV AN 
AROWTEROT. 

Obviously, the whole question of architectural 
education hinges upon, our correct interpretation 
of the true functions of an architect, and the fact 
that the education of the future will have to be first 
for the bonefit of the average many, and not for the 
exclusive benefit of the privileged few, na has 
‘been ¥o largely the case in the pant, 

Would it not also be well to. realise, more 
generally that national architecture should not 
consist merely in the production of the greater 
buildings of our civilisition, but in each nnd 
every kind of structure to which the torm,build- 
ing can be given, from the humblo dwellings of 
the proletariat, to the municipal palace or great 
Government office. 

‘Architecture has a far deeper significance than 
‘the more gratification of the eye and genses, oF as 
‘on emblem of power and wealth. It ix largely 
nation’s sign manual of character, The refine- 
rent and subtlety of the Greek, the driving power 
of the Roman, and the mysticism of the mediaeval: 
int, are they not fitly expressed in their buildings ¢ 

Js oot, the prevent unrest and alastiafaction of 
‘our peoples equally portrayed. by the ugliness an 
tient bf much of our Duiling | Are not ox 
governing and commercial characteristics more 
faithfully discovered. i great ongineering 














in our 
works, ships, and engines? Is not this because 
tre have dfvoreed architecture from reality in all 
Dut plan, and set up false gods and fashions of 
styles and periods, whilst engineers and ship- 
builders have clung faithfully to reality and 
purpose. % 
Do we not, one and all, desire to see that whieh 
is now debased and ugly shut out, and the nation 
at large, as well as our noble selves, rise to a con 
scioaness of the inherent nobility and power for 
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good, which a great architecture should bestow 
pon the material and spiritual welfare of the 
modem State? 

TEwe tum to the past for guidance, a study of 
tho history of architectural development forces 
us to the conclusion, beyond dispute, that urchi- 
tecture is primarily @ structural art: lavish on it 
the genius of « Phidias, or the brash of a Raphael, 
it remains beneath a structural entity. 

Materials and methods may vary, from the 
simple column and lintel unit of the Classic Greek, 
throngh the brick reinforced arch and vault of the 
Roman and Byzantine, ond the medisval con- 
ception in stone of these samo structural units, 
dawn to the latest inventions of ferro-concrato ; 
butall show one supreme fact; that great buildings 
have been in all nges great organisms, as great in 
conception and structure as. in architectural 
expression, that architooture is in fact a structural 
ft decorated and not n decorated art constructed. 
‘There. is no scene-painting here, but living, 
pulsating, compelling structure, the daring inven- 
Yions of great minds, tempered by tradition, and 
building experience, ond red by Noy ambition 
to beautify all that pertains to the Mistross Art, 
tind her hardly lesser satellites, sculpture and 
painting. 

Have wo then ao far changed in our modern 
conditions, that architecture hus ceased to bo a 
structural art, but has become a pitiful matter of 
teone-painting in atone, with the engineer as stage 
carpenter t 

‘do not believe it for one moment, Give the 
present-day architect the right training, teach him 
The essential qualities of his art train his mind and 
faculties to. gauge the nobility and beauty of his 
calling, and hie too will rise in time to the samo 
heights of daring ind imagination as the greatest 
of former generations. 

Evenif we ltimately adopt, forall great building, 
some form of co-operation between atchiteot and 
engineer, ns ig ao largely the case in America, wo 
thould recognise that structural engineering is only 
‘vapecialised farm of building, and therefore the 
firchitect who desires to specialise in, shall we say, 
‘architeotural scene painting, shonld nevertheless 
be given, frat, such a general training in structure 
‘4 rll fit hin to meet the engineer upon common 
ground. 

Tn any event, lot us deliberately decide whether 
‘we will adopt one course or the other, after we ha 
Tad’ that general education which T have ende 
‘youred to point out is so necesary a foundation 
for all specialised forms. 

‘What then do we mean by. essential qualities 
in this genoral training? Briefly they may be 
summarised. as follows: 

1. The scientific study of materials and oon- 

truction in their more elementary form, with 
special reference to locality and climate, 

‘2. The analytical study of past building methods 
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and architectural expressions, to which we give 
the generic name of “ History.” ‘The deduction 
from this study of broad principles in design ; 
fe deduction, that is of such principle a for 
instance, symmetry and balance, the ever-recurrent 
eflort of wf great bullding epochs. 

8. The application of the above—that is, the 

roducingof urchitectaral design from our scientific 

Enowiodge: of materia und onstruction, co. 
ordinated with the principles deduced from’ past 
fund present forms, i i 

‘This comprehensive co-ordination in teaching 
dosign and construction (which are really insepar- 
ble in all the arts) should be the foundation, from 
the bexinning, of all elementary training. 

Iti really quite incomprehensible how we have 
drifted into separating design from construction, 
in our approach to architeotural study. 

Zit be once conceded that architecture is still « 
structural art, the key. to a sound architectural 
‘education lies; to my mind, in the skill with which 
we combine and co-ordinate all the component 
parts, ‘There it no reason why the study of 
materials, construction, and design should not be 
‘one indivisible operation. 

‘Onoe you achieve thik; once you bring the 
student ‘into harmony with the central fact of 
architectural development, and augment his facul- 
ties for rapid initiative and imagination, you are 
free to yo on and build up advanced design upon 
that structure, without: burdening him over-mtch 
with the more mechanical andengineoring problem, 

4; ‘Tho whole cours being livened and suickened, 
by being founded upon a system of mind training, 
by which the student is stimuloted and not 
sterilised ; together with the creation of a standard 
‘of taxto—that is, « knowledge and appreciation of 
all that is beautiful in Art and Nature; for this 
study of the humanities of Art should form part 
find patoel of the student's taining from ‘the 




















very ft 
'v put it more plainly, what T mean is, if we 
bring up our students upon a principle of selective, 
shirttront architecture, be that shirtfront never 40 

‘and suited to its particular make of linen, 
‘we shall never induce general principle of archi. 
tectural education in design, pplicuble. to. all 
forms and. expresiions of out tndustrial and 
national life, 
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T do not want to be misunderstood. Tt is more 
thin probable that the world has passed that stage 
of human activity when any one form of archi- 
tectural expression can be evolved, adapted to 
‘our many and varied activities in. building : 
Domestic, Commercial, Municipal, und Imperial. 
Some form of deliberate eclecticism i almost 
certainly inevitable, but if we deliberately decide 
that Neo-Greck, or Neo-Turk, is the one form most 
suitable for mor 
panes sy 






imental building, we ean in our 
in that to our heart's content 
ld not form part of the elemen- 
tary training, which Tam sure, from a varied 
experience, cannot be thoroughly mastered by 
the average student in a shorter period than 
four years 

ie It this is a womewhat vague and shadowy 
summary, it is because T have alteady taxed your 
time and patience to the uttermost, and it would, 
take, not one paper, but several, to deal adequately. 
with each of the subjeots thus briefly set forth, 

May Tsay that, while [have attempted to treat 
nly with broad principle, to promote dicunion, 

isnot hecwuse I have no desire to come to closer 
grips with mattors of detail t Pout no mibject 
is to me porsonally of greater interest than that of 
architectural education. Tt is because Tf feel that 
‘we are more likely to go astray on. broad principles 
than in matters of detail, that Uhave attempted to 
put my own views before you in this form to-night, 

1 ain painfully ava at maveh you might 
expect has been left unsaid ; for instance, T have 
not touched upon the great question of architec 
tural delineation, tt E have-done 0. parposely, 

cause it is self-evident that. the student must 
taught to doar, though opinions may dif a8 to 
the length we should go, and the methods we 
should adopt. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I trust that in placing 
these views before you T have not sppeured too 
dogmatie, and that the discussion which will follow. 
may mark » further step in the progress of that 
which we all have at heart, the real appreciation, 
‘of the many and grent difficulties which lie before 
us, in placing the edupation of the younger genera 
tion upon such w basis that they may learn "to, 
‘pin the gogsamers an well as forge the anchors of 


fe snind,” in all hit pertains to the Mintrese 
tt 






























ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT, 


‘Tu following Report of the Royal Institute Committee on Copyright wus presented to the 
Council at their Meeting on Monday the sth February, and unanimously adopted :— 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE COMMIYTEER ON COPYRIGHT. 





Sewnens, 
Tous W, Stursox, Vice-Prosidont RILBA., Chairman. 
Joux Bruowen, RA. [7]. ©, HL B. Qunwwmta. [F). 
F, Guy Dawnin, Vico-Prosidont RALB.A. ous Suaree [2 
Kowty , Hat (F, HL H, Srarwaw [F} 
‘Hasny 1, Hann, Hon, See. RALB.A. Loxann Stoxxs, Prosident R.LB.A, 
Epwix L. Lurvess [F) Panoy B, Tons [F.). 
Hounenr Seeunnp (4). Wat, Wooowain [2], 


Tax MacAuasrun, Seo. RALBAL 





To tho President and Council, Royal Institute of British Architeots— 

Greta, — 

Copyright Act. 

Your Committea beg to report that in accordance with the recommendation in 
Clause 6 of their interim Report of February 1911* adopted by you, they have carefully 
watchod the Bill in its various stages throngh hoth Houses of Parliament; and they have now 
tho satisfaction of informing you that it has received tho Royal Assent and will come into 
operation on Ist July next. 

Tho Act has amended and simplified in a vory satisfactory way the principal clauses 
rolating to Architecture in tho draft Bill. ‘Tho amendment to Section 2+ proposed by the 
Royal Institute? is adopted, and the word "plan "” which is insortod appears, with the contoxt 
““gkotch "” and “‘study,"” to render the architect's position safe with regard to both pre- 
liminary and working drawings, 

‘Tho amendment proposed to the definition of “ Architectural work of Art” in Soction 85§ 
was adopted by ndding the word ‘* model," the Attorney-General stating that in his opinion 
tho words “drawing plan” wore unnecessary a8 being covered by the dofinition of artistic 
work "" and the amended Clanse 2 already referred to. 

‘The vexatious and impracticable dual ownership of Copyright by tho employer and tho 
architect, which was proposed by the draft Bill, has heon abolished; and tho copyright in 
architectural work bolongs to its dosignor, as desired hy the Royal Tnstituto,|| ‘The sugges- 
tion (arising out of tho dual ownership) as to an amendment of the R.I.B.A, Schedule of 
Charges, which appears in Clause 4 of our Interim Report above referred to, may now not be 
nocensary. 

Tho photographing and drawing of buildings is (partially) protected by the addition of the 
hich are not in the nature of architectural drawings or plans,” this also being an 
amendment proposed by the Royal Institute. On the other hand, our very moderately worded 











4 Yoon ei tag 2001, 488. § Seo. 96 of draft Bill. 
Seo. 1 of deste Hil, ff Tounxas, 6th May 1911, p. 401 
+ Jounsan, Oth May 1911, p. 400, 

oe 
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amendment to Section 9," by which diseretion with regard to certain penalties was left to the 

Courts of Justice, was refused. 

Registration, as primd facie proof of Copyright, which was optional in the draft Bill, is 
nob required at all by the Act; and the amendment proposed by other representative bodies 
‘and supported by the Royal Institute of British Architects} became unnecessary. 

We subjoin in extenso for your reference the text of the Clauses of the Act directly 
affecting architects, together with an extract from His Majesty's speech referring to the general 
‘aspect of the measure. 

‘The effect of the Act may be broadly stated as follows :— 

. Architecture is formally recognised, under the definition of “artistic work,” as entitled 

to tho same protection as painting and sculpture. 

,. The right to repeat or reproduce his work belongs to an architect as from the moment of its 
first production, whether in the form of a drawing, model, or building. 

Although the copyright may have been sold by an architect, he remains free to use the 
sketches, plans, models or studies made by him for thn purpose of the work, provided he 
does not repeat the main design. § 

. Measured drawings of his building may not be mado or pablished without his permission, 
Copyright subsists for the life of the author and fifty years after his death—(Clauso 16 deals 

fully with cases of joint-nuthorship). 
In the caso of work done by an architect in the course of his employment under a contract of 
sorvico (0,9. the official architect of « Corporation) the copyright belongs to his employer. 

g- An architect whose copyright has beon infringed is entitled to claim damages, but cannot 

obtuin an injunction to restrain tho erection, or an order for tho demolition, of a building 

which hax been already commenced. 


ee) Pee 


‘Your Committee respectfully recommend — 

1, That advantage bo taken of the first opportunity offered for revision of the Act, 
to pross, («) for the amondment of Clanse 0, on tho lines indicated in the letter of 
tho Royal Instituto of British Architects to tho Board of ‘Trado of 16th November 
1910; and (b) for further protection as regards the publication and sale of photo- 
graphs of copyright work. Tt would be reasonable to require the approval or per- 
mission of the author in such « matter. 

2, That the thanks of the Council be conveyed to Lord Plymouth and to Tord Redesdale 
(Hon, Fellows B.1.B.A.) for their support and defeneo of tho intorests of the 
profession during the debates on the Bill in the House of Lords. 

8. That your Committee, having now fulfilled tho terms of their reference, bo discharged. 


On behalf of tho Committes on Copyright, 
JOHN W. SIMPSON, Chairman. 





dente Bil, 
draft Dili, 
‘6th May 1011, p. 42, 





§ See leo Me Saegiliveny's opinion, Joon, 
‘May 1911, p. 459, acta atten oS 











‘THE COPYRIGHT ACT: CLAUSES AFFECTING ARCHITECTS 


‘Exraacr yuo rue Kryo's Seance ov 17ra Duo, 1911 
FROROGUING PARLIAMENT. 


“An Act has been passed consolidating and amending the 
it relating Cepyi “hs msn eae Me 
coe gee oe 
ameaions i- governing Dominions will, I trust, 





ud epieble code tae rqulting 
fe teh wabjecs rcepho My Empires oo 
CHAPTER 46. 
‘An Act to amond and consolidate the Law rolating to Copyright. 
[16th December 1911.} 
BEng meetin ajay, yan ih hadi and 
‘of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament, 
‘wetnbled, and by the authotity of the same, us followa >— 
Paw 1 
Turentat, Corraran. 
Rights, 
1.—-{1) Subject to the proviions of this Act, copyright sball subsist throughout the 
parts of His Majesty's dominions to which thia Abt extends forthe terut hereinatter men: 


tioned in every original literary dramatic musical and artistic work, if— 
(a) in the caso of a publishod work, the work was first published within such parte 
__ of His Majesty’s dominions as aforesaid and 
(in the ease of on unpublished work, the author was wt the dato of the maki 
Of the work a British subject or reident within auch parta of Hin Majeaty's 
dominions as aforesaid ; 
but in no other works, except so far as tho proteotion conferred by this Act is extended 
by Orders in Council thereunder relating to self-governing dominions to which this Act 
‘oes not extend. and to foreign countries, 

(2) For the purposes of this Act, "‘copyright ” means the sole right to produce or 
reproduce the work or any substantial part thereof in any material form whatsoever, 

(3) For the purposes of this Act, publication, in relation to any work, means the issue 
of copies of the work to the public, and doce not include the performance in public of a 
dramatio or musical work, tho delivery in public of a leoture, the exhibition in public of wn 
Atinto work, o the construction of an architectural work of art, but, for the purpotes of 
this provision, the iasye of photograph. and engravings of work of fenlpture an archi 
tectural works of art shall not be deemed to be publication of such works. 

2—(I) Copyright in a work shall be to be infringed by any perton who, with- 
out the consent of the owner of the copyright, does anything the sole right to do which is 
by this Act conferred on the owner of the copyright: Proviel that the fllowing ste 
shall not constitute an infringement of copyright — 

() Any fair dealing with any work for the purposes of private study, research, crti- 
Gam, review, or newspaper summary ; 
(ii) Where the author of an attistio work is not the owner of the copyright therein, 
the use bythe author of any mould, cast, sketch, plan, model, or study made 
by him for the purpose of tho work, provided that he does not thereby repeat 
of imitate the main design of that work: : 
) Mh milking or pullishing of paintings rang engrovngs or photogrape of 
ae tao, 





work of yeulptue ot ftamanship, f permanently situate ina public 
place ox building, or the making or pul of paintings, drawings engray- 
jhe (which are not in the nature of architectural dra 

Thea of ay archnstral wok ofa eS 
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8. The term for which copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly 
on sete ‘this Act, be the life author and a period of fifty years ufter his death : 


‘that at any time after the expiration of twenty-five years, or in the case of a 
work in which copyright pubssts atthe pang of this het ah ears, from the death of 
the author of a pul work, right in the work shall not deemed to be infringed 
by the reproduction ofthe work for sale if the person reproducing the ok nase 
has given the notice in writing of his intention to reproduce the work, and that 
he has paid in the prescribed manner to, or for the benefit of, the owner of the copyright 
royalties in respect ofall copies of the work eold by himn calculated at the rate of 10 pet cent. 
fn the price at which he publishes the work ; and, for the purposes of this proviso, the 
Board of Trade may make regulations prescribing the mode in which notices are'to be give, 
and the particulars to be given in such notices, and the mode, timo, and frequency of tl 
payment of royalties, including (if they think fit) regulations requiring payment in dance 
or othervte securing the payment of frais 

Owverip ct 5,—(1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, the author of a work shall be the first 
‘copyrights. owner of the copyright therein 
Provided that— 


(©) where the author was in the employment of some other person under a con- 
aa of service Se aoe bassginad beapes ‘the Ge of 
is employment by that person, the person by whom the author aa 
employed Shall inthe abetnce of soy Eeraat bY who contrary, be the 
first owner of the copyright. 

) The owner of the copyright in any work may assign the right, either wholly or 
partly, tather generally of subject tg Timitations to the United Kivedon, any 
sell-governing dominion or other part of His Majesty's dominions to which tit Aet estad2, 
aud either fr the whole term of the copyright or for nny pat thera, aal may gant ony 
interest in the right by licence, but no such assignment ot grant ahall be ral oie 
in writing signed by the owner of the right in repect of which the aaigument or gout ie 
made, or by bis duly authorised agent: 

Provided that, where the aut ‘of a work is the first owner of the cop: right therein, 
no assignment ofthe copyright, and no grant of any interet therein, made Yy hi friog, 
wise than by wil) ater the pusiog of thi Act, shal be operative to tea sn the mates 
rates ny ghts with rect tothe copstght in the work beyond the expintion of 
twenty-five years from the death of the author, and the reverionary interes hth coves 
right expectant on the termination of that period shall, on the death of the author, not- 
withstanding any agreement to the contrary, devolve on his legal personal representations 

art of his estate, and any agreement entered into hy him an ta the digposeen at vet, 
sic interest shall be null ond void, but nothing in this proviso shall be construed 




















ss apping tothe coer SEIT in  olective werk ofa licence to publi 
(2) Where, under any fai assignment of copyright, the assignee becomes entitled 





to any right comprised in copyright, the assignee as Teapects the right ae wong the 
taser te sopste tbe sot asic sale tated foe the poe 
asthe owner ofthe copys #y and the provisions ofthis Act aall have effect uecondingly. 


Cicil Remedies, 











Sion tor ine shania) NEES copyTight in any work has been infringe, the owner of the copyright 

sie fer; shall, except as otherwise provided by this Act, eng i wal asc ne mree 

et {njunetion or interdict ames, socoenty and otherwise, as are or may be conferred by 
ww for the infringement of a right. 

(2) The costs af all parties in Proceedings i respect of the infringement - 

righ all bein the aback discretion ofthe Court. eee ae 

(O) aaty ftion for infringement of copyright in any work, tho work shall be pre 





copyright subsists and the plaintiff shall be presumed te be 
Hacer te copie, lea be ifendant pus in inc the stence of the copy. 
or, as the case’ may ti if, ion 
my * plaintif, and where any such question i 
() if « name ing to be that of the author of the work is printed or otherwise 
ndcated thereon in the usual manner, the person whose tame is 0 privted 


Gf indicated shal, unless the contrary is proved, be presumed to be thefevthen 
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() if if 
O) Ee crercere ceereere? or indicted isnot 








i hall, unless 
th owne othe here of 
core ‘Purposes: in respect 

roceedings are taken in it in any Exemption of 
seh anys ain met eat aay a 3 
copyright in the work, the plaintiff shall not be entitled to any remedy other than an in- {fisger from 
Junction or interdict in reepect of the infringement if the dete ant pres that the date 
of the mente was not aware and had no reasonable grou for suspecting th 
copyright sisted inthe wurk. 

(1) Where the construction of a building or other structure which infringes or ‘Restriction 
which ioompbte, ‘would infringe the cop: some oer work hasten come, ‘on remedies 
the owner of the copyright aball not be entitled to obtain an injunction or interdict to 5. 
we) Se he peovsions of fe ot ex pegs at an intogg tony of 

ot ions o as it an infri of a 
the deemed to be the property of the owner of the for a nape sum 
sy pti Sn sot pn ny case to which this section appli 
1 ‘action in respect of infringement of copyright shall not be commenced after Limitation of 
the expiration of three years next after the infringement. tions. 


Special Provisions as to certain Works, 

16—(1) In the case of a work of joint authorship, right shall subsist during the Works of 
life ofthe author who first dies and for n torm of fifty years after ha death, or during the} selbors, 
epee er stn eprpra fe by ier far om tn dah ofthe 
othe ter the expiration of umber ol 
author shall be construed a references (othe period 
of typecast the author who ee Ppp Coney 
dies lust, whichever period may be the shorter, and in the provisions of this Act with respect 
ota a cca a reference to the date of the death of the author 
v5 


(2) Where, in the case of a work of joint authorship, some one or more of the joint 
authors do not satisfy the conditions pari il downy ths At he ton 
shall be treated for Dupons ofthis Act ani tie been the 
tole author or authors theo! 

i agteee St earet yaoi ai earners ee 
the authors had satisfied such conditions ns aforesaid 
(3) For the purposes of this Aet, “a work of joint authorship ” means a work produced 
ty the clarion ft oor aor i wi ch the contribution of one author is not 
istinet from the contribution of the other author or authors. 
(4) Where marie woman att hr usb  jont author of» work the interest, 











ot ugh married woman therin shall be her separate property. © 

23. ILit appears to His Majesty that a foreign country or has not under- Works of 
take: ove adequate protection tothe worl of Betas eatbore call be etal for ties aus 
Mis Majesty by cil to direct that such of the provisions of this Act as confer thors frst 


¢ on ‘works ft published within tbo pasta of His Majesty's dominions to which Poulsen 
this Att extends, aall nck apply to works published after the date specified in the Order, Ratt it 
the authors whereof are subjects or citizens of such foreign country, and are not resident minions "to 

in His Majesty’s dominions, and thereupon those provisions shall not apply to auch works. which Act ex- 





tends. 
Parr IT. 
Surpiemewtat Provisions. 

SL. Ne Bell be be entitled to similar r in literary, of 
dramatic, musieal, or attitic, ie work, ie pociehaa oe wapelscbons beeen Bak eee te 
under and in aecordance ine of th ‘Act, or of uny other statutory enact- "hts. 
‘ment for the time ing nt i construed as abrogating 
vy right or jurisdiction to a of trust or 


254 
85, * Artistic work ” 





tion. 
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ludes works of painting, drawing, sculpture and artistic erafte- 
‘nd architectaral works ot act a 
“Architectural work of art” means any 





engravings and photographs ; 


building or structure haying an artistio 


character or design, in respect of such character or design, or any model for such 
ballding or strastaro, provided that the protection afforded by this Act shall be 
confined to the artists charactor and dosign, and shall not extend to processes 


‘or methods of construction ; 
“Infringing,” when 9 





plied to 4 copy of a work in which copyright subsists, means 


any copy, including any colourable imitation, made, or imported in contravens 
tion of the provisions of this Act, 


(4) Where, in the ease of an unpy 


over a considerable period, the condit 
to havo been complied wit 





Act extends. 
(6) For the purposes of the provi 


ublished work, the making of « work hus extended 

ns of this Act conferring copyright shall be deemed 
if the author was, during any substantial part of that period, 
4 British subject or # resident within the parts of Ths tnj 


ijesty’s dominions to which this 


ns of this Act as to residence, an author of a work 


shall be deomied to be a resident in the parts of His Majesty's dominions to which this Aot 


extends if he is domiciled within any: 


such part, 


NOTES ON RECENT COPYRIGHT CASES IN FRANCE, By Joux W. Snersox (F). 


Plagiarism of an Elevation, 

‘The “ premidre Chambre du. Tribunal," under the 
presidency of M. Gibou, haw decided the extraordinary 
‘case of thw architect M, Lanois, who had discovered at 
Ryan copy of his Casino at Gourmalon and whone 








rievance hid bee plone ty hin oul Me Mt 
Sraminy im. hie addres alray (sour 
ISOLA), "The fling of the Cours in thal dhe arch 


Uect'a work ia entitled by ita personal and. original 
wharacter, to protection under the law of 10h March 
1003 and that the ion of the Amiot Private 











Hospital ie only w nervlo copy thereat; bul, the mata 
fides ot culpability of the town of Royan'not being 
frtabliahed, i i dinmiased from the ease, leaving ouly 


the’ plagarit 3 Thea. He. is ordered” to neuote 
His uae from the fag of the Amict Private Hox, 
pial wher It ft he neice the wore bu 
roan tho deaign of M. ‘Txtois"; and deceoy all 
‘dvertsements, or reproduction ‘en which 
is"tnentfoned au mathe of the TeoyanYuiling: 
Further, the “eibunal forbida any. future seprodee 
tions without the name of M. Lenoir, while fing M, 
Biren fr, (0) only, ae damages; “explafaing 
tina follwing curiou Cave of the 
fuigment = 
w Wherena 








fing io 


he amount ot damage suffered by an 
arshitec in a ci of copying or forgery ie ery ith 
iene oy albu lt unter 
teulplor b¢ engraver is concerned the material dange 
‘ei te tothe cit et the juris of 
Fighte in equal to the profit resulting from rack object 
Teprodced fe cannot he the tame fn th ae oS 
architect who not only sells to his client 
designs but deprives himsel) besides of 
build a second ‘house simian to the free tor a°thisd 
Berson without the consent of the owner unless othe 
‘rise agreed. Thun the architect suflers only. sonal 
Alamage’ as a realt of the work which he hay eseaved 
being wrongly attributed to's pingariat= 
italics are those of the reporter; and iti 
certainly diticalt to follow the reasoning of the Caves 
Uf the architect had. parted” with his copyright tL 
‘owner of the building, wie 


woald not be he, but 
was agzrieved by the pracy. If he had not parted 


it plane and 
he right to 











With 8, bo had oueainly not deprived Minsolt of the 
Fight efered oho’ ret" the ua 
however of intrest iis fll ecogniiod ot an arch 
tects ari reputation 









reproduced Mit 
: ont ead for ed 
‘other tradeeman, for 3,000 ft LEM) tec 
Hang he aoe pa tere 
‘ontae of te aetion, Me. Cars, represen 

M. ‘hati Milt, aon of the painter of theta 
intervened claiming om his nha the ght tote a 
the ng being veto and an Drier iat thn 

at prot eaten “from pullin 
thet read eae 

Ao. Vannes having aldremed tho Court, a remark- 
able jgmen wan dlr’ rom which the tllowing 
Patapon lake 

"When it sto the bet ftersta ofthe community 
A ne thal avery werk should be preted and na 
served in the form devine by th atubor and a hae 
dot to patent ntampted with by elles 
Beoml nttaed ether by. pasning teh ory da 
Lie 

And. Whereas the reproduction made by the laine 
Uf entice mueprewents the man fos af the pone 

“And Wherean the defendant haa for his pet ao 
done tho perversion treed byte naa in he 
teprodvctlon, He fnded paces weap ch the hoo 
Ui petnantranog a nedoret non he ne of 
he woman with ended bond exaggerate the 
eae of minor portions af the picts and on 
tlaring Hight of hot May ash over the we 
veslberat te ui that ttl ay 
bre it upon the arte ropa 
anthro the dpa ie taese 

‘he ‘wo trifemen’ were consequently ordered. to 
tay the cat of the acm and Tord sree 
2h ot place on male mutilated copier ot the ny 
5 


























ran the Angele by Mile nuee ape 
Franca foreach nftingement* Sie 





















Probably with view to erading copyright resticlions, 





THE BAROQUE PERIOD IN ITALY 


REVIEWS. 
THE BAROQUE PERIOD IN ITALY. 


Baroque Architecture and Seulpture in Tlaly.. By Corrado 
‘Hk Director eur of Five Aris an Anglia 
Toni. 112. Price 26x. net. (Willian 





This is one of those admirably produced and 
invariably useful picture-books which constitute 
+ large & part of the literature of the Fino Arts, 
and which modern methods of reproduction are 
rendering more perfect every year. For, after all, 
the number of those whose interest in art goos 
beyond a lazy glancing through of beautiful pages, 
(or again of those who feverishly hurry over the 
leaves in search of what in euphemistically called 
“inspiration,” is legion compared with tho little 
band who go further and seek the reason in all 
theso things. And it ison the whole a matter for 
congratulation among students of this Baroque 











period that after having shivered outside the 
orthodox circles for some years past they are now 
‘even look 


tolerated among the eirludes and 
{or better things. Far hare we have 
is aimed, one may assume, not at thi 
and povertyarihen creatures the Bri 
tect, but rather atthe vast army of people who, 
han been said, lusily turn over pages. Whether it 
wil io sppol ) (he partioulor aub-genua’ of 
architect, who ean afford to goin for: modern 
‘competitions remains to be seen, It is probable 
that its title will prevent him opening m volume 
which might otherwise give him hints and ideas 
galore for provincial town-halla or metropolitan 
cinematogriph theatres. But, all things. con- 
sidered, one may venture to criticise this book from 
the point of nh of the studious minority and. 
write 48 an architect about architecture. 

Professor Ricel is an. acknowledged. authority 
‘on matters connected with Italian art, and heshows 
the breadth of his fogs Hy aprile Ss 
‘nn subject which hus forthe most part been left 
severely alone, or where noticed his been considered 
‘in appropriate object for jeers and sarcaam, Iti, 
moreover, to his credit that sito he occupies 
the position of “ Director-General of Fine Arts and 
Antiquities" in his native country—the country 
which provided all the rules for architectural 

Jants—he is not 60 fur tangled in red-tape as to 

‘above taking an interest in theless conventional 
periods of its architecture, 

Tt may be replied that to collect. a matter of 
threo hundred photos from the tock of various 
well-known photographers in Rome and to add 
an editorial note is @ task of no great magnitude 
and implies no sympathy with the subject. 

__ Tab tis consider the photographs and then the 
introductory letterpress. 

Many of the illustrations are as familiar as the 
names of the photographers beneath them. Here 
tre the Salute at Vento and the Gest at Rome, 
the Beran fountaing and the Frascati gardens, 
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A fall third of the subjects are Roman, more if 
oneinchidesthe Alban Hill,” Yet even ataong hia 


Roman viows ate many unfamiliar to those who 
hava staid this period eg, the Palaszo Ton! or 
dei Pupazzi and the Church of $8. Domenico 
Sisto—and Rome most certainly deserves a third 
of any work on Italian Baroque architecture. 

Central and Northern Italy is generously repre- 
sented ; indeed, many would disputo the claim of 
some of the buildings described here as Baroque, 
the Palazzo del Gran Guardia Vecchia for instance 
at Verona, and some of the severe and beautiful 

in Rome, Florence, and Genos. 

‘pita of admit import- 
his introduction, Professor Hicei devotes 

space, probably owing to the difheulty 
of collecting examples in Rome, as the writer has 
found. It soems disproportionate to state in the 
letterpress that typical cities which "* imptess us as 
Baroquo cities” aro “Naples, Genoa, Bologna, 
Lecce, and Palermo,” and then to find that Palermo 
has but five illustrations, Lecco only one, and 
Naples none at all! For, thanks to Spanish 
infloonce anda freedom. from post-Renafbeaton 
shackles, the South—Apulia and Sicily expecially 
—oveloped a Baroque style of remarkable 
pioturesqueness and charm. 

‘Then, apart from topographical choice, there 
will be many who will criticise the author's selec- 
tion of examples. ‘here will be those who would 














profer moro facades and fowor interiors, or view 
verad; and lastly, there will be those who dispute 
with Professor fleet the trie meaning and import 


of that misunderstood and ridiculous word 


jue. 

Nobody really knows what it means, ot how it 
came to mean what each man thinks it'meats and 
everybody else thinks it does not mean. The 
author is shaky and gives usa choice of half a dozen 
posible derivations from aa many languages. 

Te woold make too longa story hers to exp! 
exactly whore Professor Ricei draws the line, but 
fsome examples mentioned abovo will show that he 
frelndee many buildings of clas soverty.  Por- 
haps it will best suit the case to say that, in his 
opinion, “Wonder was the sentiment moat in 
gonteny te ue yee that he quotes 
in support of hit claim “the Baroque poet par 
ee the Cavaliere Marinc aa 

B del poota il tn la maravigtia. 

Gilt fat supra 
Orin other words, tho Professor and the Poot agree 
that the aim of Baroque Architecture is to make 
‘men marvel by its beauty, its daring, its richness, 
ite cite, of oven ita strangeness, One might add 
that this attempt to create wonder is nearly 

‘conscious, So at the outect and through- 
out ats reiietare we Hours i 
ot any: possibility” of “sermbs in etone;” lot 
eam ra eyeie ae lipaid 
‘spires, and all those good and pretty things that 
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we 
tho nonarchitectural lecturer on architecture The reproductions are beyond criticism, and the 
makes such play with at his afternoon gatherings. photographs from which they are taken are of an 





For Baroque architecture is always ‘masculine, 
strong, original, heavy, 
feoble or anse It typ 


inusually high standard. One could wish that a 
wstimes tipsy, but never little more care had been taken to render the 
es the lusty spirit of letterpress into accurate English, for sundry 















canto Acari, nown, cAPPALLA i & CHC (16), RY ANTE neELED 


fae plead ay aalthy, confident, and careless printers’ errors invited the write’ ion to 
age, pleased with iteel’ and anxious to tell the the lat pager wint te found that the: printing 
ho can afford name Ate 0 architects today had been done in Stuttease presumably in several 
ho can afford to despise the long series of fine languages for international consumption, 

examples illustrated in these pages Perhaps the most interesting and typical para- 
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graph for quotation from this introduction is the 


followit 





Tt has been said that when one wanders through the 
ancient streote and squares of Sieti, nne's sete of 
fitnen ia outraged by the sight of pedestrians with 
‘umbrellas and averconte, and tha ‘on the other 



















‘he Companion of, the various Contra 
h equipped for the Pallio, or some religi 
nity paaréa along with faces muffled in 

crom-beatet in front, one récoguices the harmony that 
formerly existed bet mes anid buildings, 
dwellings and inhabitants. ‘The impression ie perfectly 
















shy, then, wwhea we look at» Baroque 
o we fat adit similar effects, and reanon 





ecoration 
Tet un take the magnificent theatre interiors built 






1 them aver 
tormented 





by the Bibb 

loaded. with 

with curves 

nen with bald or closely cropped hair in their tightly 

fitting ‘omen with their prim 

coiffures and discreetly rouged complexions), it were 
SN 














te the resplendent public of the days 
“lesigned those theatre, the damask, 
aces, bier, 
Hloweing. wig and if ee could ilu 
thousanda of candles ‘nside. and outside the bones, 
wed he aehltectare ee ae hevy ena doe 
{In the saloons of the Baroque palaces, the labor- 
ately ‘ecorated sce ‘ellings often seer about to 
rash as but it we wers to romove our miserable 
modern farniture, if we were to stip the ails of thelr 
heap fowered paper, hromelithogranhe and. Hite 
Dhotograpbe, and'replace them hy the old impouing furs 
hitare, with it» panting and. gilding, the tapetriea, 





















vdelabra, pictures and mirrors swith frames in high 
relief, would not these ceilings seen to. ist more 
Tightly? 


Would our Roman palaces ere to threaten o/erah 
ts ate cowd lat se trong rote 
towdey, wspaper én hava sed ‘our si kept cartager 
iran by hatets which exhibit tore boae {hin miele, 












i tine cul be trator io mule 
throng in every yarely of costunie, circulating among 
the gorgeous caches of princes, cafdinala, and popes 
hudomed with Joyo ‘and 


egorical and “inthe 
figurer and gilded relies, Hived. with satin, driven by 
‘lendidly dread conchinen; atCended by ‘gniiceat 
Inckeya, and drawn by great’ Saxony arses covered 
A rich. draparen, pests, and.‘bows ef ribbon, 
Shei aide crowned with nodding plumes of variout 
cours? 
ian the historian overlie 1 
ieetween, Baroque’ Ant and the. exiely which 
Pence yey feng tae ond vi 
SF hereia and debsement, of scientific iiiative a 
St anperatition, fall, in a wordy of conteute nnd ‘con: 
tradictiona, of bombast and exaggeration, but rastairied 
by the conviction that there was still much beauty to 
Alster in the donmale‘of ay ork truth i thal of 
tclence, rach govdnee in tha of philosophy. 











M.S, Bricas [4.]. 





eee ie Set der Siw 
ei Uri. Sites Bt" isaaie 
puch Audenpn Crowns” Ronen 

Volare ett Voces es 

Some time ae T had the honour to review a 
former book by Herr Rhamm in this Jovrwat, and, 
in continuation of his study of the inter-relation of 
Slavs and Teutons, Herr Rhamm wrote this volume 
on the Old Slav dwelling. 

According to the testimony of the new Bney- 
clopedia Britannica, the Slavs are the most 
numerous and widespread rice in Europe. ‘There 
are now three principal divisions, vin: the Rast 
Slavs (Russians), West Slavs (Poles, Bohemians, 
&e.), and South Slavs (Serbo-Croats ée.), but 
‘when they formed one poole they were settled to 
the North-East of the Carpathians in the basins of 
the Vistula, the Pripet, and the Upper Dniester. 
‘Those of the West and South have come under the 
influence of other cultures, and the author decides 
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thut the Russian house is the most valuable evi- 
donce in his inguiry, as the Russian culture has 
heen least affected by other cultural influences. 

Although the Slavs are so numerous, there is 
practically no contemporary literature for sein 
the study of the early buildings, of which we have 
suchanabundanc in England and in edition there 
are no old houses which are old in the sense in 
which we in England may use the word. But this 
isnot so important in view of the extreme conserva 
tism of the Russians : as un instance, the answer 
of the peasant farmer (Bauer) of White Russia to 
all sug ions of improvements is “ Our fathers 
hhave been so accustomes 

‘The old Russian house in ite early form con- 
sisted of a single room, with the door in the gable, 
aa unullyalso 4 Tightly built vestibule (Vorkows) 
before it. ‘The dwelling-house, which everywhere 
bore the name izba (originally tseuba) no 
hearth, but a closed stove (O/en). wt vestibule 
(sens) possessed neither heatth nor oven, but was 
always cold, and appears to have always been 
closed on all sides, being in this essentially differ- 
ent from all gable-vestibules (Giebdl-Lauben) on 
Germasio. soit, which were always entirely or 

ily open. ‘The séni wan used as a store, as a 

ining room in summer and a shippon in winter. 
Everywhere the old Slav house.vas without a 
hearth, and herein was its essential difference from 
the old German house, 

‘The extension of such a house was made in the 
direction of its length. ‘This extension was usually 
accomplished by the addition of a store building 
(Ha!) foreatables and clothing, which is placed on 
the other side of the vestibule and united to it: it 
is, the author considers, aocomplislied by the j 
ingot tro separate buildings, the ieba nd tho Ma’, 
by the usually lighter-builé aéni. In this manne 
originates u three-roamed house, consisting of two 
Soom united by,n cold vestibule. Such houses are 
to be found to-day, not only among the poorer 
classes, but also as the regular building of the usual 
peasant farmers,eigentdiche Baern). 

“fgainst the accepted notion 

‘are atavistio arrears, 

th the steps (Stujen) 

sf x In some districts, 

the house consists of an isha only without a sini, 

and formerly in Polesje, the marshy and remote 

district on both sides of the Pripet, the ba was on 

one side of the stneet (Gasse) and'the Bé? on the 
other, Now the Alée is part of the house. 

Herr Rhamm. recognises two forms of the 
Russian house, the higher or story house (Hock. 
haus or Stockhaus) of the North, and the lower 
house (Viederkaua) of south-western Great Russi 
Little Russia, and White Russia. ‘The former is 
raised above the ground, with a sort of low ground~ 
story, podpolje, below, while the latter is placed on 
the ground. Another distinction is that in. the 
story-house the pol, the timber floor appears to 

. 
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sheat the whole house through, as the author ex- 
pressesit, while in the lower house the pol only cuts 
through & part of tho house and forms a kind of 
stage. More than one hundred pages are given 
to the parta of the house, the stove, the Gulan, the 
sleeping platform (Scllafbahne), &e. The con- 
struction of the Slav buildings is also dealt with 
fli, eg. twenty pages are given to the thatch 
alone, 
‘The second part of the book is concerned with 
the origin of the parts of the Slav house ; the 
author decides that it is derived from a Seandina- 
Yian source. It is somewhat usual with German 
writers to find that the culture of neighbouring 
nations is due to German influence (Binfluss). 
‘The Russian ieha is the Old Scandinavian stufa, and 
the Old Scandinavian bath-stufa. and Taugar-hus, 
both bath chambers, give the Old Slay banja and 
aznja, ‘The Russian éulan, a part of the iba par- 
titioned off where the food is prepared, is derived 
from kylan (English kiln), meaning in Scandina~ 
vian a cooking house, perhaps with a sleeping- 
lace. ‘The Russian pol (the word is only Russian, 
it poe is general in Say langues) i fom Old 
Scandinavian pally, the sitting platform (Bihne) on 
hhoth sides of the stuja. ‘Tho Old Slav golbi 
in Russian golbee, that is the enclosing, partition 
(sclankartiger Verachlag) to the stove, i8 the Old 
Norse golf, the foremost division of the old stuja. 
‘The Russian delom is the Swedish hjelm, both mean- 
ing a Schudsdach, The lat’ (see diagram), a com- 
bined ehest-benc (Kasten), may, be ‘compared 
with the“ Inir” of the South Yorkshire charcoal- 
burners’ hut. . 

T regret to state that Herr Rhamm died at 
Innsbruck in November lust : his life had been 
devoted to research, and he was able to give the 
whole of his time to the work, with more satis 
factory results than is tho case when the writer's 
principal interests lic elsewhere. It is a defect of 
‘most. of the English books on architecture and 
uilding”that they are written by amateurs, by 
‘which I mean that they are “ written in the m- 
tervals of business” by men whose principal 

















Snares pond, anding and adder (an Kryt'd). 





interests necessarily fie in the ice of their 
profession. ©. F. Insocext [4.} 
his review in adaped trom Jeary 
5 to| tho Shelled Society of Architects and 
Sarvayors at the University on 11th Janavry 1912, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘The R.ILB.A. and Architects! Registrat on, 
To the Editor, Jounsat RLB. 
‘Sin—In. view of the feeling aroused, by tl 
recent treatment given to this question, 
pertitent remsria ‘contained: in Mr. ‘Coflant 
fetter form a useful contribution to a somewhat 
delicate controversy. Pethaps I may be allowed 
EO ee ne 
(a), According. to. the woted at the 
roeting of 8h January by Mr. He Shepherd (.] 
There “are, apparently, something “lke seven 
wusand "practising architects in the United 
jm. 


ingdom. 5 
serions attempt been made to ascertain their 
Views on the registration question in onder to 
show the strength (or otherwise) of the movement 
from a Parliamentary standpoint ¢ 

() Does not “the’ preset oft invoked. man 
date” in favour of the Institute's Registration 
Scheme rest on the expressed opinion of 87 
members voting at the meeting of 4th March 1907, 
at which certain resolutions on the subject were 

t Is this considered to be adequate 
futhority for legislation affecting the interests 
‘of a numerous and important profession t 

(6) Presuuning the somewhat remote possibility 
of a niajority of the architects of the Unit 
Kingdom really desiring logal status of the nature 
proposed—no general or widespread indication 
Of which is yet: apparent—and that the promotion 
of Architects’ Registration must inevitably be 
sought, is it to be assumed that it cannot be 
arranged for on lines similar to those adopted by 
other professions ? 
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‘The Registration of Architects is, it should 
be remembered, not a purely Institute question 
‘tall, and in view of the sharp division of opinion 
which has always existed both as to its wisdom 
‘and practical possibilities, never could, with any 
justice, be made an excuse for tampering with 
the conditions, ot status, of Institute membership. 

Many of us have, I am sure, genuine sympathy 
with the Council in their honourable attempt. to 
carry through the recently digeussed—but unfor- 
tunite—poliey initiated by their predecessors, and 
to which they found themselves, to some extent, 
committed, Such feelings, however, cannot . be 
allowed to influence considered jodament on the 
‘neits of the questions concerned 

Mr. Collard humorously refers to the danger 
of the “ demnition bow-wows "—some of us may 
feel inclined to indicate by # stronger expression 
than this the direction in which an apparently. 
small section of its members nema desirous of 
‘dragging the Institute.—Fuithfully yours, 

Fauve. R. Hionys [,). 

















‘The Reiterated Warning. 
To the Buitor, Jounnat, R.LB.. 
Sin,—With regant to Mr. Crow's suggestion in 
the Jounxax for 18th January, that the Institute 
could not engage in a better work than in forward 
ing the movement for the creation of a worthy im- 
perial city, and his recognition of the fact that there 
must be iw “connecting link in the logialative 
machine by means of which the services of the 
‘Advisory Council shall be automatically brought 
into action,” it ix interesting to know that in 
, Ohio, which is a commercial city and 
heen termed the Sheffield of America, public- 
spirited men haye brought about a harmony of 
on among the varius eornplicated political 
‘wgencies which seems almont ideal, 

To quote from The City, by Frederick P, 
Howe, —" Trough the aidl of State legisla: 
ion Board of Supervising Architects was ap- 
fointeds endowed with «final veto upon the 
location, plans,and stylo of architecture of all the 
public buildings. ‘The members of this commission 
‘were employed by the city ut generous salaries 
and given absolute freedom in the working out of 
‘ground plan for the arrangement and develop- 
ment of the scheme. ‘Tho commission is also on. 
trusted with the problem of improving the pul 
square, the approaches to the sites of the public 
Inildings, and the development of the lake front. 

“The commission thus appointed was at. work 
for more than two years, and has presented the 
results of its labours in a completed plan for the 
arranigement of the public buildings.”* 

London is, of course, « more complicated pro- 
bem, but still t is interesting to see that others ure 
doing what we are still talking about, 

‘Yours truly, 
Fronrsce F, Honsox (Zicentiate), 
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OHRONICLE, 
‘The Prizes and Studentships, 1911-12, 

‘The Annual Exhibition, held in the Institute 
Gullories, of the works suby in competition 
for tho Prizes and Studontships in the gift of the 
Royal Institute was open to the publio from the 
25rd Januaty to the Gth February, Tho visitors’ 
book showed nearly a thousand signatures, but as a 
vory lange number of members snd others had the 
‘opportunity of seeing the drawings at the mecti 
of the 22nd January and 6th February, and at the 
“At Home” on the 24th January, the visitors’ 
ook does not, as in former represent the 
stual nurabers of thoge who ingpected the works, 
Tho number of competitors was sixty-one, 
aunat sixty-four last year when thers was the 

\ditional competition for the Saxon Snell Prize, 
‘The guests nt the Council Dinner on the 
the Presentation of Prizes included Sir Henn 
Miers, Principal of tho University. of London ; Sir 
Alfed Keogh K.C.B., Rector ofthe Royal College of 
Science and ‘Technology; Professor Selwyn Image, 
Slado Professor of Fino’ Art, Oxforl; Dr. A. (. 
Headlam, Principal of King’s Collego, London 
Dr. T. Gregory Foster, Provost of University 
College, London ; and Professor E, A. Gardner, 
Yates Professor of Archiology, University College, 
London, At the General Meeting, past Presidente 
were represented in Sir Aston Webb, (.B., (.V.0,, 
R.A. and Sit Ernest George, ARA. ‘The bad 
weather was doubtless responsible for tho. am 
attendance of members recorded in the Minutes, but 
studonts and theit friends were present in force, 


Board of Trade System of Labour Exchanges. 

An extensive system of Labour Exchanges has 
now been established by the Board ot Trade 
throughout the United Kingdom. This system 
offers very wido possibilities of benefits to architects 
and builders requiring akilled or unskilled work: 
people in trades. or professional occupations, 
whether men, women, boys, or girls, 

ts organisation is as follows :—The United 
Kingdom is divided into ten divisions, the officers 
in charge of which ate assisted by Advisory Trade 
Committees composed of panels of equal numbers 
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BOARD OF TRADE SYSTEM OF LABOUR EXCHANGES 


gf representatives of employers and, workmen 
The divisions ogain are sub-divided into the 
various exchange areas. ‘The whole of these 
offices are in communication by telephone, and 
orders that cannot be filled in one division are 
circulated throughout any other division. in which 
it is thought suitable applicants may be found. 

Managers are instructed to make every endea 
vour to nappy the most auitable workmen or 

rofessional “assistance available, ‘This can be 
done hy reference to the registers, which contain the 
lis of those men who have visited. th 
Hxchange within the week. No regard is 

to thefact that some applicants have been ont 
ragistors longer than others; industral eiency 
alone is considered when selections axe made, 

necessary, the cost of the fare ean be advanced 
to enable » workman to travel to a job in some 
other district than that in which he fives on the 
‘understanding that the cost is repaid to the Board 
of Trade by weekly instalments. 

Precisely the same facilities are afforded for 
women as for men. 

‘The working of the Juvenile Departments 
requires special mention, ‘In addition to the Ad- 
visory Trade Committees to which reference has 
een made, there are in many of the Exchanges 
Juvenile Advisory Committees composed of repre- 
ventative employers, representative workmen, and 
persons interested in the welfare of children. It 
1s hoped that the experience of these Committees 
will materially agsist the officials at the Exchange 
in the pacing of juvenile applicants 

‘Tho embers attend at the Exchange to consider 
tho orders for juvenile workers, and to assist in 
selecting the most suitable applicants for the 
particular openings off report concerning 
ack thi foaving wehoo! ia reoeved. from the 











head teachers, and information is available as 
to the child's physique and as to any special 
aptitudes disclosed during or since its school 
career, 





‘The object is to ensure that, as far as 
possibie, carefully chosen applicants only shall be 
submitted to employers, whose time in inter- 
viewing others obviously unsuitable will be saved. 
Architects und_ builders will realise the advantage 
of a aystem which makes it possible for them to 
select their office boys and junior draughtamen 
from those boys only who have been found to have 
‘ particular aptitude for the work (eg. aro fond 
of drawing) instead of at haphazard, Tt is also 
hoped ‘by iendly counsel and supervision, to 
influence juveniles to see that they do not continu- 
ally change their work and positions for no good 
feawon,, Employers can materially assist in this 
“after care” “work by submitting periodical 
report on the, progress made by young works 





‘list of the iat present open through 
out the United Kingdom can be obtained by 
application to the General Manager, Board of 
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‘Trade Labour Exe Queen Anne's Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. No fees are charged. 
Building Prospects in South Africa. 


Reviewing the immediate past and discussing 
the possibilities of the future for architecture in 
South Africa, the African Architect considers that: 
both may be contemplated with satisfaction 
architects and. builders, especially ax regu 
Johannesburg. ‘The following is quoted from the 
January number just to han 

‘Whe figures poblished monthly by th 
indicate’a. remarkably healthy state 
the first six mouths the building returns amounted 
{o"s720,o0) in value, while for tho five latter months 
‘of the year there was an increase of over £100,000, 
the revdraw showing 2860,000, ‘The Government have 
‘also been & couriderable factor in uphole ‘the status 
‘of the building trade, thelr conteuets tn. Pretoria 
being ‘on's vast scale, while thelr vabstantial schools 
are to be found dotted not only in every hamlet 
iroughont the Province, but are ffequently to be met 
with perched on some lonely kopje far from any human 
Tabitstion, but verving the noods of adjoining farma. 
Sig the focooin of th Rluation Daparne, say 
fnilions have been peut on school buildings, and. the 

igantic atadl of the Pablio Works Departaent have 
their energies taxed to the utiont to cope with the 
Work, It must bo confessed that practically all building 
Uperations of way mungnitade hav been confined to the 
‘Tranavaal, aod Yor the woment the requirement of the 
out ports appear to have been provided for in the 
fer of accommodation, “That dhls is only temporary, 
ihowever, ix proved by the experience of past yearn, 
and even now Bast Londoo has agen bogun to outgrow 
{te prosent requirements, aud, ulter a temporary tu, 
eligi ag becom bri he Entra roc 
pork, Oulaide Johannesburg, the Teef townships have 
Thown moet aclivity, and Germiston and ‘Krogersdorp 
havo bath become Naportant centres and are steadil 
frowing. Beoonl, however, has suud the most sae 
Barly two yoars ag it was toorely o harlot 
Ie ow vies with, many. of the older established vown: 
thipw'in the beauty and sizeof ite buildings.” Beattered 
ong tho Reet {or a distance of Sty miles there is a 
population ot over a quarter of  malion, 
umber than ia to be fousd in Jobannesbarg itelf, and 
fompotent authorities estimate that this number will be 


‘Almont doubled in the course of a few years. Factorien 
from 








‘Town Coweit 
ff affairs. Kor 


























fi ‘alabliahed in Johannesburg iteelf approaches 
nearly four hondred and Sfty. This alone is eufficient 
to condemn those who persistently decry the Rand and 
hhosy a débdete at early date. It must be ad- 
‘pestiiata belong, as it wore, 
teas that te tan pace daring 
‘the enormous change en place daring 
the Task decade. In the eat ‘of the Rand, the 
it factor in the prosperity of the town was’ the 
Kictk Exchange. . When the market boomed everything 
prospered, an ice ceret. Tk. mae th index, whereby 
tive prosperity of tho country at large war gauged, an 
tien evenly, cea 9 be a power in th and, 
the old'Aimers confidently looked" for a complete ‘col 
‘The day when the movements of the market 
riled the destinies of the country have long since cessed, 
fand in its place industries and ouanufactories have 
‘risen which have placed South Africa in an infinitely 
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‘more secure portion than it scraped before tho war. 
ih eympathy with the upward tendeney of trade, arch: 
tecture haa opt -well sbrvast of the tines, and 
of te ig ted wii the Ta vo Sear oa 
doen aay of the grst Earopean centrox Een hc 
fa authority x Mt TE. Collet, former President of 
the Moyal stitute of rts Architects, wae atounded 
atime at ln dng cht maw 
failed upon to djadicate upon in edanection with tie 
‘Transvaal Univesity Buildinge‘There ean bene ouce 
Wion that year by yenearchitstare fs being Life on to 
‘higher planes obd, with the aiff 
an risen canaieray. 
‘Though, aa before remarked, the eat 1911 can be 
termed ‘satisfactory, high-water mark hua been by to 
manne reached, aid there in every indieatin thee the 
Sear in font of wm bol ont ih sores both to nee 
Teeta and eralamen: With work diseerinated erat 
sich a wide ara, therein very ils ketone of toe 
Seageston witneied in Johanesburg doriag 1000 and 
HE hoe dap the wa ose t, be 
found in any of thr unaler towns and villages of 
iot “d architect made either for the Rand or 
oat pra bing ithe lige 
was Tol entice to. Ge workmen, and 
{nto be found in the many inartatc and Inconvenient 
Planned homes fn thas hamlets 


‘The Consistency of Concrete, 

A circular letter of inquiry on the subject of the 
Consistency of Concrete has been addressed to the 
meanbers of the Concrete Institute, in which it was 
suggested that a specification as drafted would be 
of service, pending experiments and tests that 
‘ought to be made to determine the exact propor 
tion of water to be used in concrete in arder to 
obtain the best mixture. This. specification, as 
now slightly modified hy the Committee, is as 
follows :— 

Lontistency of Concrete.—Wor mass concrete the 

jantity of water added to the other constituents 
Mall be satcien to make plate iiatare whic 
after thorough ramming, will quiver like a jelly. 

Fer reinforced ener th Guay f watered 
Rhema pees 
aixtarg is capable of eing rammed into all parte of 
the sould nad between the bars of the reinfoeement, 

‘Note.—ta dry or hot weather the quantity of water 
shall he increaned in order to allow for evaporation 

Filty-cight replies * were received, and have been 
carefully considered by the Reinforced Concrete 
Practioe Standing Committee of the Concrete 


























Institute, who have come to the following con- 
clusions :— 
1. Tt is inadvisable to lay down any definite 


rule as to the percentage of water to be used in 
mixing conerete, owing to the varying conditions 
which obtain. ‘The proposed specification is 
difficult to improve upon, and seems to mect with 
general agreement, 

2. The strength of concrete apart from any re- 
inforcement increases as the amount of water used 
in mixing is decreased, this being more particularly 
‘the case during the earlier stages of the maturing 
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of the concrete. Eventually the wetter of two 
Iuixtures will approach more nearly to the drier in 
strength, 

3, In reinforced conerete, particularly in such 
portions as may contain a’ large amount of re- 
Inforcing bars of the like lonely together, 

is essential that the conerete should be suffi 
ciontly wet to pass between the reinforcing bars, 
and to thoroughly surround every portion of the 
steel. ‘This should be ensured even at the expense 
of having the conerete wetter than would other- 
wise be desirable. 

Where the reinforcement is not very closely 
spaced it is unnecessary for the concrete to be so 
wet. 

4. Other conditions being tho satne, the drier the 
conerete the more quickly will it set and mature, 
‘This is of importance when there is any danger of 
green concrete being attacked by frost. 

5, The wetter the concrete the greater is the 
tendency to contract during the process of setting 
nd maturing. Appreciable contraction may some- 
‘times continue for a period of several years. 

5. The Committee is divided as to the advisa- 
bility of determining by some means of mechanical 
test the exact degree of “ wetness ” or consistency, 
‘of concrete after mixing. If some scale of com 
sistency ere adopted, it would be possible to 
{pecily that conerete for any particular postion of 

‘work should be of such and such a consistency, 
after mixing. This would not, of course, be at 
all the same a8 speciving thit any particula 
‘amount of water be used in mixing such 
concrete, owing to differences of atmospheric 
temperature, agzregnte, ets 

advocates of the institution of some such 
scale of consistency are of opinion that the Con- 
erete Institute should carry out tests on the sub 
ject. 








‘The Crystal Palace and the National Folle Museum, 


Colonel G, 'T. Plunkett, lite Director of the 
Dublin. Museum, in a letter to The Times a tow 
Mays ago, writes in auppoct of the proposal to 
establish at the Crystal Palace a National Folk 
Museum, illustrating the history, conditions of lif, 
arta, and fashions ofthe inhabitants of the British 
Tsles.* Tn such a museum relics of all periods 
since men first left truges of their existence in the 
land would be shown in historical sequence, and, 
wa the ground at Sydenham affords spac for the 
teeotation of dings of "vans veri, 
lecorative arts, furniture, household bjeets, 
respons, and dre would be shown as if actually 
for se. 

Among olber objects (Colonel Plunkett nuggets) 
which” could ‘be reconstructed with matic ee) 
‘acy are n take dwelling, Hritiah fortied eamp, Rese 


sell particulars of the proposals pat forward for the 
formation of the: Museum appeared focwt. for 
ih Fanuary, pT Some 











Lritish villa, Saxon thane’s hoase, Norman stockaded 


od te oe, Us ilo ie the sips of : 
Sor on, to interiors im the styles 
Zio aeee ee cer 
Sen besdins & erage Gn dee 
‘Nor need we end with even 


. with 
ams aske edger arog Gp iallcaty of Uc 


it would. bo 
Sha dovelopment of the wen fo wx nda Ea 
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tat 
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the ‘National, Fok Maseum: 
ahown ‘dwelling an account of the average 
petal coeeatoen a Sealy ws cotta es 

‘see cleat ‘compare with each other the 
Aitions and standaeds of living in 

similar exhibition of life in towne might alm 
‘arranged. Such exhibits should be useful to social 
formers And to the general public, who generally. 
little of the: ways of life in foreign countries, 


i 
He 





fr 


‘The New Government Buildings, Winnipeg. 





competi 
ment Buildings in Winnipeg. Tt is that 
he will eave Englood about the mide of next 
month, and will be away for several weeks. 


‘The Pierpont Morgan Collection. 
atl witbdeowal bye Perpoot Marana ofthe 
srudual withdraw . Pierpont ° 
collection exhibited by his kind permission on loan 
wt the Viotoria and Albert Museum began with 





the removal of the Enamels on ¥, Sth 
February. No definite ts for the wit 
drawal of any other part of the collection have as 


yet been made, but it is anticipated that the next 
portion to be removed will be the collection of 
silversmith’ work. A further announcement will 
bbe made in due course. 
Obituary. 

_ Joux Copp, who died in London last October 
in his seventy-seventh year, was an Associate of 
the Institute for thirty-one years. Born st Lea, 
nent Gainsborough, he early came to London and 
fect the office of the late John L. Layee 
with whom he spent the greater part of _ 
Tessional career.” Ji this e9 er he ciao 
some of the most remarkable buildings of the 
Gothic revival, as well as on the restoration and 
preservation of many ancient cathedrals and 
churches. He accumulated a yast store of know- 
ledge of Gothic art, not only im the course of his 

work, but during holidays and leisure times 
which he devoted largely to his favourite pursuit. 
‘The result of his studies was shown in contributions 
to public journals, notably in the Lincoln Diocesan 








Magazine, where he discussed problems relating to 
the Shrine of St Hugh in Lincoln Minster, Es 
recently in this Jovewat.(Vol. XVIIT. pp. 208,381), 
thers he eitcined corte cheatin pat forward ws 
original form of St, Hugh's Choir. In 
‘estmtion bs vie raponble or tie Sogn of 
mm he was responsi ign. 0} 
St. Peter's Church, Bentley, near Doncaster, and, 
his last work, a beautiful little Chapel for the 
Community of St. Peter at Kilburn. He had a 
taste for literature, and published two volumes of 
verses. In his position of ‘to Mr. Pearson 
he was brought into relationship with a large 
number of younger assistants and pupils now 
scattered in various parts of the globe. It was, 
perhaps, in this connection that he exercised his 
‘Widest influence. His large store of knowledge 
was ever at the service of inquirers, and his modest 
Spyrescht Clady would he eam, and-ghdly 
a ‘would he a 
teach-—Arravm D, Suan, Licentiate. 
Wruusas Grover, whose death occurred on the 
18th January st the age of eighty-two, had been 
a Fellow of the Institute since 1899. Until his 
retirement to Windsor, his native town, in 1901, 
Mr. Glover had practised in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
‘Among his chief works there were the buildings of 
‘the Royal Jubilee Exhibition of 1887, and an ex- 
tensive range of premises, with offices, work and 
pats shope, aad stores, aul an approach road 
from St. Peter's Station, at St. Peter's Works, for 
Messrs. R. and W. Hawthorn Leslie and Co. "Mr. 
Glover was President of the Northern Architectural 
Association for the Sessions 1899-1901, and during 
that period served on the Institute Council as 
representative of the Association. He made 
many generous gifts to the Northern Association, 
including the Presidential Chair and (eee 
illustration, Jourxat, 12th February 1898), and 
various sums, amounting to over £2,000, for the 
acquirement of the Association's "premises in 
Higham Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and for the 
furtherance of their educstional schemes. He gave 
£900 to the Newcastle Corporation as a fund for the 
purchase, for the Laing Art Gallery, of works of 
art by local artists. He also endowed two beds in 
the King Edward VIL Hospital at Windsor at a 
cost of £2,000. He was a generous subscriber to 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, contributing, 
besides his annual subscriptions a sum of £300 to 
commemorate his association with the North of 
England and the Northern Association, delegating 
to the latter body the privilege of recommending 
applicants for relief from the counties of North- 
‘umberland and Durham. At the General Meeting 
Of the Institute lant Monday, on the motion of the 
Hoa. , it was resolved that & message of 
sympathy and condolence be addressed on behalf 
of the Institute to his nearest relatives. 
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MINUTES. VII. 


AY the Sevan Ganeral Meeting (Ordinary) of Ube 
Sexsion 1911-12, held Monday. Gth February 1912, nt 
$p.m—Mr, Leonard Stokes, President, in the Chai 
‘entered in the attendance book the names of 17 Fellows 
(including  mombers of the Council), 14 Associates 
(including 1 member of the Council,’ 8 Licentiater, 
‘and nitmerous visitors—tho Mtinutes of the. Meeting 
Held 22nd dnowary 1942, having been published in the 
SJogusats ate tahun a¥ rou aul sized correct 

‘Tho. Hion. Secretary anounced. the decease o 
iam Glover, Fellow, Pas Provident of the, Northern 
“Architectural Association snd. sometime Moraber of 
‘the Insitute Council, and reforced. to his generous 
Kilts and benofactions to, the Northern Association 
fd other joan’ whereupon, oy the motion of 
tho Hon. Secrotary, the Meeting resolved that the r 
trots of the Thetitite for the Joss it had sustained be 

ae Gh Bina oe Mectng ane 9 
Ineaage of aympathy nnd condolence on of U 
Tnstitute be conveyed to Mr. Glover's neareat relatives. 

"The decease wan also announced of Francis Willits 
Humplireys, elected Associate 1880, Fellow 1802; and 
ohn Cod’ Associate, elected 1850. 

‘The following Members and Licentintes attending for 
the first tim since their election. were formally” ad- 
mitted by the Preaident-—vie. Charles Alfeed Harding, 
moeiate, wird William Charles Manning and Herbert 
!Tgram, Licentiates, 

‘The President announced that the Connell proposed 
to wubmit to His Majesty the King the mame of Afr 
Hoail Champneya, TA. Cantab,, ae a fit recipient of 
the Royal Gold Medal for 1012 in recogultion of hin 
sexecated works as an architect 

‘The President delivered an Anoness vo Stover 

3 ‘J read 8 Cirricisat oF 
‘rw Desuoxs ax Daawisos submitted for the Prizes 
find Studentahipe for the current yenr. 

‘On the twotion nf Sie Henry Miers, D8, KRS., 
Principal of Landon “University, weaned” by. Sit 
Alfred Keogh, KGulk, Rector of the Landon. Col 
lege of Scionco and ‘Technology, «vite of thanks Uo 
te President aud Mr. Horaley was carried hy accla 
aot and briny eaionded Go by the Predent 

ny the. Pre 
deat in accordance with the Deed of Award, and the 
‘Travelling Studenta were introduced, wx follows !— 
Iyerevore Siuven Manat, (Ksvavs) axp ‘Twenrerive, 

Guers, 

"The Modal 
Harold Hughes 
Typrrrore Si.ven Menat (Measonen Duawsxos) axo 

‘Tex Guownas 

‘Tho Medal and cheque for £19 10s, to Mr. A. Hy 
Maxwell. 

Covtificate of Hon, Mention to Mee A, 1 Ale 
(represented by Mr. Noal H. Leaver) 

Certificate of Hon, Mention to” Mr. Walter M. 
Keesey. 

Soaxe Mavauutos any £100, 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. William, 
Fak (aad also £80 unter conditions ante 
travel). 


Certificate of Hoo. Mention to Me, Piet de Jong 

Tiowarded also S50 under contitions ne to travel) 

Gerifeate of Hon. Mention to Mr, ©. A, Herding, 

Certificate ot Hon, Mention to Me. Bertram Tse 
Or ons Sener (10) 

ifente and cheque for 0 (being fret intal 

Rep a ele eet 





















































cheque for £20 Sto Me, 


























or facgregor introduced ma the winner of 
ir. dames " ‘ne tho winner 
the Studental 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Me. C. Peake 


Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. W. J, BL 
te nl ree 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. J.B. Leathart. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. R. Norman 
Mackellar (represented by Mr. A. T. Scott), 
‘Tere Cenrericate awn £80. 
‘Cortese to Afr. Lonie de Solana na winner of 
‘he Peas, 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Thomas H. 
Chalkley, 
‘snonon, Caray Paine (Fone Guineas, 
‘Cheque for £42 to Mr. J. B. F, Cowper aa winner: 
of the Prize, 
is, Goud Mica ax ‘ey Gusta 
Told’ Sadal und eegee for Ten Goons to A. Ts 
Braddock am winner of the Prize, 
Goo Donate (8. 
Mr. Geoffry Lucas introduced a» holder of the 
Sena 
Ae £0 Mr. B.D. Hepworth 
‘alte £10 wo Mr PD, n 
rennt), winner of the Pris Gy 
Peony Seema 191. 
Indl and cheqte for £40 to Mr. J. B, BL Cow, 
er Ppa tent Tot 
‘The proceedings then closed and the Moti 
separated at 9.10 pam. = ee 
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Books Received. 

Architecture an Latredietion the History and ‘Theory 
‘tet allinge fy Wi aay” sa ela 

Price ts et lath; 34, Gt. nels Teather gil 


wi 
Ata Kone 

Songs protean iy Messe Prose aon Goa 
Pana Bracing ropeend te halfions Assear cick 


eal Broome aaa mpi 
eng a ae ae i 
se i i Me en 
es A te te a Tae Sn 
ea, Wine trey Ane 
perder fo Ae 
pcan meet, smc ele 
BME, os cans ym toa 
ai BY 2 Ole 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. ashe kro 
y Dr, Jeton Ban” neck sigh hee 
25s. net. Willian Heinetnann, pee 
vse rete le eae 
eee et Yo 
Price Br Od ont, Hoary Prony Oxford Universe Peet 
Eee Noman 
ea fads.o7 Wapeasiog 7 Ton) Meets 
BLE fo knoe 
fod New York 1010, vice ark ee se, el 
lit, Harnad aa is eR Se 
ale 
ssn ls re oh Cee Soma 
by F. A. Bruton, M.A. With notes on the. 
Seer anak hme 
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COLLEGIATE ARCHITECTURE, 
By Epwarp Warres, FS.A, [7*). 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 29th February 1912. 
in modern times, to connect the words College or Collegiate with an 
educational purpose, but their ancient and true significance merely denotes a 
community or communal existence, In the old sense the “* Collegium" was a 
corporation, civil or religions, and in medinval times usually the latter. You will find the 
term still applied, especially in the Latin countries, to monasteries, but it signifies strictly 
speuking the community and not the buildings pertaining to it. In this country, however, we 
now apply the term to the definite habitation of a e ity, and, in nine eases ont of ten, 
to an educational one, We still, however, have many old 

or charitable purposes, and very frequently combining both those intentions, known as 
colleges. Our ancient almshouses are often so called, though they frequently bear a more 
Appropriate name, which again has grown to have a modern significance foreign to its real 
ono, that of hospitals, Tt will, T think, generally be found, that where an almshonse boars the 
name of college, it was originally the home of a religions society which either served also as 
4 guest house or refuge for the destitute, or hns heen converted to that purpose. Its truer 
and more appropriate name is Hospital or Hospitium, which word has, of course, no real 
ical significance. In this Paper T shall ask you to accept the word Colloge in its ancient 
‘and mote comprehensive sense, 

Thoro is no architectural manifestation of English life more individual or more eharne- 
teristically national than the form of building developed from the communal habitations of 
religions communities, and now associated chiefly with onr old universities and public schools, 
‘and in a minor degree only with charitable institutions. 

“hin ren Vl IK. Mo, Po 34 
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‘The recognised components of the groups of buildings which form the typical English 
College are ever the same. ‘The Chapel, the Dining Hall, the Masters’ Dwelling, and the 
dwellings of the inmates of various degrees, with the kitchen and other necessary offices, are 
the invarinble constituents alike of the colleges at one of our old universities, the Inns of 
Court or of Chancery, tho old public schools, or the almshouses. ‘The lust are perhaps 
generally unprovided with a library, while of the three first that is of course an invariable 
cadjunet. 

> Sibeeh Gin letras under Gee varying titer, a botees ee ie ‘aged, and destined 
tis penceful refuges for their declining years, while the colleges of our universities ure homes 
for the young, and devoted to their education and preparation for a future external life, the 
difference in inception and original constitution is smaller than at first appears, and the 
similarity in plan and distribution of parts is often very striking; and I propose to invite your 
sttention, while dealing with the evolution of the English college, to some collateral examples 
of the almshouse or hospital, * 

‘The educational college was, in England, like almost every ancient institution, of very 
gradual growth. ‘The natural segregation in university towns of scholars in small communities, 
frequently determined by their place of origin, led to the appointment by each such com- 
umnity of its own officers, and the establishment of halls or hostels under disciplinary rule. 
‘The hospitia or hostels thus formed, under the control of a Principal, were the forerunners of 
the halls, still surviving in name in Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in name and to some extent 
in character in St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford. ‘These halls grew in power and wealth, land was 
given or granted them, and buildings grew up, they either increased in numbers, wealth, and 
prestige and became colleges, or were absorbed in process of time by deliberately founded 
and endowed colleges, as at Worcester Collogo, Oxford, whero a group of old halls still remains. 

Residential colleges were « feature of most ancient universities. The iden was not of 
English origin, Colleges had arisen at most of the early universities, in Northern and 
Southern Europe, as a natural means of supporting students attending the university schools. 
‘There wore many colleges attached to the University of Paris; and the Sorbonne, still bearing, 
like Merton College, the name of its founder, was a similar provision of residence and endow. 
‘ment for poor students. 

Tt is curious and striking fact that it is only in this kingdom and its colonies and off- 
shoots that the residential college attached to a university has been perpetuated. Such 
colleges upon the Continent are indeed extremely rare; they seem to have died out, and where 
modern instances exist they aro generally founded more or less upon the English model. 

‘The type of plan with which we are all familiar in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
at Eton and at Winchester, grow by natural evolution out of the plan of the religions honses, 
alongside of which they grew up, where indeed they wore not, as was sometimes the ense, 
themselves founded primarily as religious establishments. 

Tt will be well then to begin by considering the plans of one ot two ecclesiastical colleges 


in the old sense, before passing to the evolution brought about by the development of educa- 
tional needs, 




















The Viear's Close at Wells is a singularly interesting instance of a purely residential 
college. founded for the express purpose of providing lodgings for the chantry priests or 
vicars choral of the Cathedral, Its statutes date from 1847, and its buildings were put in 
hand soon afterwards, It provides upon a singularly narrow site 42 distinct little houses for 
its inmates, each complete with living-room, stairease, and necessarium on the ground floor, 
and a sleeping-room above, the rooms being in the clear about twenty feet by thirteen fect. 
Each has a small garden in front and @ small backyard. Beautiful and comfortable little 
dwellings, now nsed. T believe, for theological students. At the southern or entrance end are 
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the dining hall and the porter's lodge. At the northern or inner end, the admirable little 
chapel with the library over it. ‘The site measures roughly 480 feet by 140 feet at the southern, 
and 135 at the northern end, and the skilful but, unfortunately, unknown architect arranged 
the dwellings upon lines inclining inwards from south to north, possibly with the intention, and 
certainly with the effect, of increasing the apparent length of the northward vista from the 
‘entrance; the internal dimensions between the houses being 65 feet at the south and 56 feet 
‘at the north, a decrease of 9 feet in the internal length of 480, Anything more charming, of 
its order, in mediawal architecture, it would be difficult to find. Here we have a complete 
collegiate court arranged upon an unusually long narrow oblong, 

From Wells I propose to tum to Winchester, « name rendered especially famous in 
collegiate architecture by that great founder of the college systems in England, William of 
Wykeham, and to invite your consideration of a group of buildings founded and built as an 
ecclesiastical hospital, or almshouse for the infirm, and, though of considerably earlier 
foundation, owing much to that great bishop, statesman, and builder, 

‘The hospital of St. Cross, without Winchester, was founded by Henry of Blois, brother 
of King Stephen, and Bishop of Winchester, upon the site of an old monastery, as a refuge for 
thirteen pensioners, who were to be “impotent poor men,” with a system of daily doles to 
100 poor out-pensioners, for whose use a special hall was provided, The hospital came under 
William of Wykeham’s governance in 1872, and, though I believe there is no documentary 
evidence of rebuilding at his hands, it seems almost impossible, in view of his masterful 
charactor and creative instincts, that those hands did not find employment here; there is 
considerable architectural ovidence of synchronous work, and ho is known to have repaired the 
hospital, and amended its disciplinary system, His successor, Cardinal Beaufort, brother of 
Honry IV., enlarged the charity and the buildings, and appointed that there should be us 
inmates 2 priests, 85 brethren, and 8 sisters. In 1445 ho founded within tho procinets an 
almshouse to be called the "* House of Noble Poverty."* 

‘The general plan of the existing buildings consists of an outer and an inner court. On 
the east side of the former is the “ hundred mennes ”* hall, on the west are the ki 
offices, on the south Cardinal Beaufort's gatehouse, the porter’s lodge, and the refectory, the 
ontranee from the road being on the north side. 

‘The great inner court has the Master's lodgings on the north side, the brethren's dwellings 
occupy the western and half the southern, while the large cruciform chapel with its contral 
tower commandin, *# the south-east angle, and is connected by a covered cloister 
way or ambulatory, along the enst side, with the gatehouse buildings. It is all thoroughly 
collegiate, finely planned and beautiful in detail, and provided, it is hurdly necessary to say, 
with ample gardens. The extreme internal dimensions of the great inner court are aboub 
225 feet north to south, and 158 feet east to west along the north si ‘This is perhaps the 
noblest and t interesting of ancient English hospitals, but there are many others of great 
beauty and interest, such as Ewelme in Oxfordshire, with a grammar school attached to it, 
Lord Burghley’s Bede House and Browne's Hospitals at Stamford, and Bablake's und 
Ford's at Coventry, St. John's at Northampton, the well-known Bede House at Higham 
Ferrers, und the Priests’ College nt Cobham in Kent, all most worthy of description and 
illustration, as well, literally speaking, as scores of others, of distinctly collegiate type. I 
Propose, however. in this connection, to offer you only one or two further illustrations of 
these hospitals in due order. 

mi Though many medieval colleges retain portions of monastic buildings, and some of those 
deliberately built as colleges copied the monasteries in respect of internal cloistors, they 
contain no such features as the the chapter honse, or the common dormitory or 

dorter,"* the last a typical and invariable adjunct of the monastery. ‘There is the further 
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difference that the college hus a series of independent staircases leading direct from the court 
to the various habitations. 

‘The early halls or colleges appear to have had no chapels, their members doubtless 
attending external churches. But, a8 many founders or benefactors roquired masses to be 
sung for their souls, by the members of their college, chantries or chapels soon became 
common, and in later times, indispensable. ‘The typical feature of all ancient colleges is, 
that direct medisval heritage of domestic as well as monastic buildings, the claustral plan, 
tho enclosed court or quadrangle; and the typical early college plan is a simple quadrangle 
entered in the centre of one side, under a gateway tower, and containing the chapel, the 
Master's lodge, the library, generally on an upper floor, the chambers, the parlour or common 








Manton Cavtuor, Oxon, Frou Loggan’s Ozonia Iustrata (1678). 






room, the hull opposite the entrance, and the kitehens and offices, ‘The students, innocent of 
modorn luxury, slept three or four in their chambers, or in the roof gurrets, the corners or 
sides of the chambers being screened off as studies, They lived, not indeed under monastic 
rule, but ander « monasticism very slightly tempered. 

Both at Oxford and at Cambridge it was in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries that colleges, upon a deliberate and carefully considered plan, both as to buildings 
and constitution, and intended largely for the maintenance of undergraduate students, were 
first founded and built. 

‘The earliest of English colleges in the modern sense, Merton College, Oxford, was founded 
deliberately by Walter de Merton, with all the individual rights of self-government, election 
of its own members, power to hold property, &c., as a training school for ** secular "’ clergy. 
The statutes of Morton, the model of subsequent foundations, both in Oxford and Cambridge, 
date, in their earlier form, from 1264, and in their final form from 1274. ‘The chapel, began 
1294-07 or thereabouts, and completed, with its fine bell tower, in 1450, is unusually large 
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and magnificent; it serves or served also as the parish church of St. John the Baptist, It was 
intended to be a complete cruciform chureh, but the nave was never built, and the transepts 
became the secular chureh, and finally the college ante-chapel, forming the much adopted 
“'T’"-shaped plan. The ball, which is large, wus altered by Wyatt, and has been 
“restored” into a modern building since his day. ‘The celebrated library occupies the south 
‘ond west sides of the beautiful little fourteenth-century Mob Quad north of the chapel. The 
fine "* Fellows’ Quad "" was built about 1608 to 1610, and its frout to the meadows is a beautiful 
example of its style, which is, however, merely the current Oxfordshire domestic building 
‘manner turned to college uses, 

1 show these later buildings as « matter of convenience in dealing with an individual 
college, but will now revert to the earlier forms. 

The foundation and planning of colleges was “*in the air” in the fourteenth century, 
which that excellent authority upon early universities, Mr. Rashdall, calls ** the eollege- 
founding epoch par ezcellence.”” He says that, at Paris, sixtoen colleges had been founded 
before 1800, and there were fifty by 1880. At Oxford six colleges had come into existence 
between 1268 and 1841; at Cambridge seven betweon about 1900 and 1852. There is thero- 
fore nothing extraordinary in the fact of the foundation, in 1879, of a new college at Oxford, 
by William of Wykeham. As Merton established a model for England in constitution and 
statutes, so New College set the fashion in plan and manner of buildings, a fashion which 
widely affected college building through the subsequent centuries, 

We find at New College the full ncceptance of the quadrangular or claustral plan, and, 

what is unusual, tho inclusion of an actual cloister monastic in type, a cloister pure and simple 
for air and exercise, or coromonial processions, leading to nothing but itself and its bell tower, 
tis the Inst, I beliovo, of its kind. It has no chambers around it like all subsequent college 
cloister courts. The mediaval portion of the college, which is still the nucleus of the whole 
group, consists of the great quadrangle, entered on the west side under its imposing gate 
tower, flanked on the right by the ample “lodgings” of the warden, on the left by the 
Porter's lodge. | ‘The north side of the quadrangle is occupied by the fine chapel,“ ""- 
shaped in plan like the unfinished chapel of Merton, and tho raised dining hall with ite steep 
stone staircase under a cavernous arch, 
On the east are the library and chambers, on the south again chambers, The cloister 
lies to the north-west, with its admirably simple unbuttrossed bell tower on ite north 
side. | Eastward lie the gardens, of which the formal outlay and the Mount, ealled Parnasaus, 
erected 1529-80, and found so useful to Charles I.'s gunners, aro clearly shown in Loggan's 
View, with the old city walls that enclose them not indeed quite correctly shown. 

The upper story, which was added late in the seventeenth century with such lamentable 
detriment, as I think, to the proportions of the front quad, and to the relative scale und 
dignity of the chapel, dovs not appear in Logyan's view, drawn about 1675, and the back 
quadrangle was added in 1684, and appears in Mr. E, H. New's excellent modern bird's-eye 
View, adroitly expanding towards the gardens. New College, conspicuous in rate beauty 
and charm, is of extreme importance as the most complete surviving example of u Aoliberately 
Planned medieval college, in the educational sense, attached to a university, It is the 
architectural expression of its founder's ideal, and as such, no lees important sociologically. 
ik ps erkiletunly. Tt became largely the model for subsequent college building both 
ai at Cumbridge. It has constant dally s0 in quit 
"To Sir Gitbert Scott en sh es itly grown, and especially so in quite recent days. 


No notice of New College can be in any sense lete ‘without . 
William of Wykeham, Bishop 4 compl reference to Winchester. 


Surveyor of Edward III.’s buildings, has no 
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than as the founder of colleges and instigator of the collegiate system in England, His 
foundation of New College was intended as the completion of a dual scheme, and in that 
intention his college of St. Mary de Winton at Winchester was to be the preparatory school, 
for young boys who were to be passed on to his New College of St. Mary de Winton at Oxford, 
with n view to providing well educated and trained recruits for the secular priesthood, the 
ranks of which had been greatly thinned by the Black Death. His well-known motto ‘* Man- 

ners Makyth Man” is significant of the type of intended training. 
The building of Winchester School seoms to have been begun in 1987, and Logan's 
imilarity in type, detail, and actual arrangement 
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betwoon it and New College. 
and again you have, but in a second quadrangle, the chapel and hall 
range. The building materials of course are different. Knapped flint fi 
manner, replaces the Oxford ashlar to a great extent, though ashlar of chalk 
stone from a distance occurs on the more important buildings like the chapel. 
the claustral plan is fully accepted, and there is a small actual cloister very si 
to that at Oxford, but almost filled by « beautiful chantry chapel. Tt is indeed probable that 
some of the same masons moved from Oxford to Winchester. 

Winchester leads one by natural sequence to another great Oxford College, the rival in 
beauty and interest, as in so many other things, of New College—and, like its elder, founded 
nd fostered by « bishop, William of Winchester, not of Wykeham but of Waynflete, 
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The col of St. Mary Magdalen [p. 274), ‘ the most noble and rich structure in the 
tearned sere says Antony & Wood, was built without the city walls upon the weet bank of 
the Cherwell, and upon tie site of the ancient hospital of St. John, some portion of whose build 
ings it incorporates. It is not therefore quite so homogeneous as New, nor is its plan quite #0 
unrestricted, but its main disposition was not seriously affected by the inclusion of old build- 
ings, and, apart from its intrinsic beauties, it is extremely interesting as showing an important 
step in the evolution of the claustral plan. 

Founded by William Patten, better known as William of Waynflete, in 1458, the original 
college consists of an oblong cloister court, whose internal dimensions are about 150 by 110 
feet, placed with its angles very nearly to the cardinal points, entered on the north-west side 
by a fine gateway under the splendid Founder's Tower, or in common use by a smaller one 
under the Muniment Tower. its ‘*T"'-shaped chapel and its dining-hall forming, in a con- 
tinuous range, as at New College, the south-west side, with Common room and offices beneath 
the raised hall; chambers, built bebind and over the cloister walk, occupy the north-east and 
south-east sides ; the Library, the Founder's and the Muniment ‘Towers, with the State rooms 
pertaining to the President's lodgings, form the north-west ‘side, and the lodgings themselves 
about at right angles to the external face of this side. 

There are few remains of the Hospital of St. Jobn, but St. John’s Quadrangle, which ix 
the first court of entry, and almost entirely rebuilt, commemorates the name, and eontaine 
fragments of the earlier structure, amongst them the “* Pilgrims’ "' gate, now blocked, on 
the High Street front, and said to have been used for doles to pilgrims. The irregular 
court to the east of this, and known as Chaplain’s Quadrangle, probably also incorporates 

i The Great Tower. the prime glory of Magdalen, and built 
apart from the chapel as at New, was obviously built as a completely detached tower, since 
its base mouldings exist within the later buildings. It was begun in 1492, but was not ready 
for its bells tll 1505. ‘The master mason was one Raynold or Raynolds, and it was supervised 
by two Fellows, Richard Gosmore and Thomas Prutt. St, John's Quad is the frst inctanes of 
an open sided entranee court, that I know of. 

‘The new buildings of 1735, a fine, plain, well-planned and well-proportioned structure, 
northward of and parallel to the north-east side of the cloister, contains excellent oak staircases, 
and admirably panelled rooms. The ground foor chambers are recessed on the rath cide 
and protected by an arcade, in tho obvious and sensible Italianate manner, 20 as to provide 
8 covered terrace of communication between the staircases. The design, according to colloge 
records, was the work of a member and former Demy ofthe college, Mr. Edward Healdswortt, 
who desired to demolish the greater part of the cloisters, and to build a great quadrangle, 
linking up the chapel hall and Great Tower. 

T have dealt with Merton, New, and Magdalen at some length, of set , not onl 
Because they are the three most conspieuoas modieval college, bat eases ont fees ton 
distine Tinks in the chain of college evolution, both academically and architecturally speaking, 
Thirteenth century Merton is the early model of eollego consittion, and architectamlly¢ 
carefully planned college. | Fourteenth-entury New, bth in extension of system, syrmnetey 











tecture. 


At Cambridge there were earlier colleges than New, and many earlier than Magdalen, 


Such as Peterhouse, 1284; Clare, 1396: Pembroke, 1848 : Trinit H Christi 
1851; Gonville and Cains, 1848; and King’s, Lah, tT Hal. 1860: Corpus Christi, 


Peternouse has lost its thirteenth-century aspect, though some of the original fabric 
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remains, now marked by later facings. ‘The prinefpal court, with the hall on the ° 
was not completed as a quadrangle till near the middle of the fifteenth century. The existing 
and much later arrangement at Peterhouse, of the arcaded screens joining the chapel with the 
sides of the conrt, is of special interest. 

Clare College has little or nothing to show of its fourteenth-century foundation. It took 
quadrangular form early in its careor, but on a small seale. Tt was much rebuilt after a fire 
‘and in 1688 the new quadrangle was begun, ‘Thomas Grumball being master mason 
or architect, and John Westley builder. Grumball designed the well-known bridge in 1640. 














“Wivcusmren Conteor, From Loggan’s Oronia Iaatrata (1675) 


work, and some of the materials are said to have gone to 
to work seoms to have begun again with the Restoration, and 
15, Robert Grumhold being the architect. The present 
being then pulled down. Sir James Burrough was 
hy James Essex, This college shows a 
.s reign, and a very complete assimila- 


‘The Civil Waps stopped the 
strengthen the castle walls. ‘Th 
to have proceeded hetween 1662 and 171 
chapel was begun in 1768, the old one 
its architect, succeeded, after his death in 1764, 
full acceptanice Renaiteanee in Churles 
‘of Palladian ideas in the fine river front. 

‘At Pembroke College thore ia still something of the medimval-century college to be seen. 


‘The hull was restored or rebuilt in 1452, and in 1688 9 large part of the second conrt was 
PP 
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begun, comprising the north and a large part of the south sides, Sir Christopher Wren's 
chapel, extremely interesting as the somewhat naive and inexperienced early work of that 
great architect, was consecrated by his uncle, Bishop Wren, in 1664. It was joined up with 
the old court by a new range of buildings in 1666. The old chapel was tuned into a library 
in 1690, Between 1712 and 1717 the Trumpington Street front and the gatehouse were 
facod with stone ashlar. 

Corpus Christi began with a complete quadrangular plan, the earliest at Cambridge, and 
must have been a dignified and interesting college. Tts front court was, however, practically 
rebuilt between 1823 and 1827, in the Gothic taste of that period, by William Wilkins. ‘The 
delightful little back court still exists. At Jesus College, where pre-existing conventual 
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buildings were absorbed, the in 
and leads to the beautiful old 





remodelled cloister court is entered from an outer court, 
mivent chapel. 
‘The normal college plan at Cambridge is seen in Quoens’, 1448, Christ's, 1505, and 
St. John’s, 1508. In all of these the chapel, hall, kitchen offices, parlours, master’s lodge, 
library and chambers wero ranged round a quadrangle with a gate-tower opposite the hall, 
‘The magnifienes of St. John’s towers is characteristic of tho Gothic ealloge work at Cambridge, 
areatly surpassing Osford in that particular feature, 
None of these colleges, with the exception of King’s, were at first as magnificently 
ordained as New or Magdalen. King's College was deliberate jh 


i as New ely planned in accordance with 
Saasplt directions of Henry VI.'s will, and the splendid chapel, the most sumptuons of its 
kind existin 


Temaing as an example of royal intentions. ‘The King himself laid its foundac 
Hion stone in 1446.“ King’s,"” however, if wo disregard its beautiful Renaissance building 
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isa magnificent chapel with a college, and an almost exactly coeval building owing its origin 
to the same royal source, and its plan and arrangements to the same testamentary disposition 
as , whose chapel, though much less sumptuous, greatly recalls that of “* King’s."* 





COLLEGIUM SANCTD TOHANNIS EVANGELIST 





Cantabrigia Ilustrata 


St. Jouw's Couzzox, Cxxmumor. Fron Tagen 


to King’s as a preparatory school, precisely as 
Wykeham’s scheme being closely copied. 
a type us its Oxford 


Eton was designed to be contributory 
Winchester was to New College, Oxford, e 
‘Tho original buildings of Eton show a college of precisely the same 
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and Cambridge contemporaries. Its plan is claustral, with two enclosed courts, one, the 

* farther, areaded, a large chapel occupying the whole of one side of the first court, and the 
hall « similar position in the second. Being situate in a brickmaking neighbourhood with no 
local stone, it was largely built in brick, with delightful effect, stone, except for the chapel, 
being sparingly used. 

‘The almshouses or hospitals, to which I have referred before, followed similar fines of 
development to educational colleges, and in both, the type of college plan having been firm! 
established and still adhering very generally to the claustral plan, hospitals and college 
continued, and, to a large extent, still continue, to follow the arrangement of enclosed courts. 

As we have sve ~ was evolved from the ordinary monastic plan, which 
was also the accepted domestic plan of coeval building, and may be found in houses of any 
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built up to the seventeenth century and even later, and, as long as the height 
of the enclosing buildings is small, or the internal dimensions of the court are relatively 
large, it is an excellent and, architecturally speaking, most satisfactory plan. But as the 
height of the surrounding buildings grew with the need of increased accommodation, and 
space for adequately large quadrangles became in crowded sites more difficult of acquisition, 
it begun, of course, to show demerits in its exclusion of sunshine and of free air currents, 
‘The modieval idea, partly traditional doubtless, and partly instinctive, waa all for 
seclusion and inclusion, the absolute shntting-ont of the world, freedom from gusts and 
draughts, shelter from moral or actual storms. This idea lingered on the Continent longer 
than in England; the “‘ cour" of France was a feature of every moderute-sixed town house 
till the end of the eighteenth century; the “*corfile” of Ttaly, and the “patio” of Spain 
were at least as long-lived, and in the collegiate buildings of all these countries the clanstral 
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plun obtained and still obtains, accompanied in Italy and Spain, almost invariably, by 
arcaded ground stories, as a shelter against the power of the sun. 

In England, however, probably owing partly to our greater security from in or 
internal strife, partly to our milder climate, and partly to our more practical instinets, it 
Vegan, early in the sixteenth century, to be perceived that, while « quadrangle was arch 
tecturally dignified, scholastic, and delightful, its comfort and seclusion were somewhat t00 
dearly bonght by thy exclusion of the southern aspect, ‘Tho sun in England is seldom an 
isa friend whose infrequent visits should be welcomed. So the practice 
it the fourth or southern side to the quadrangle, or merely roplacing the 
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buildings by a relatively low seroon wall. Dr. John Cains, a native of Norwich, who refounded 
Gonville Hall, of which he was « member, us the College of Gonville and Cains [p. 279], has 
tho credit of being the first to make this innovation, though, as we have seen in Loggan’s view 
of Magdalen [p. 274], that college had a front quadrangle open to the west, 

Caius had studied and lectured at Padua, and practised in London. He was a man 
of seieneo, and also a man of ideas, not to say of fads and fancies. He had his own hygienic 
n pursuance of which, in building the new court of his recreated college in 1565, 
io with a mere low wall, the central and most interesting feature 
of which is the celebrated Gato of Honour, which faces the schools, and is the final and 
symbolic the sequence of three symbolic portals—Humility, Virtue, and Hon« 
Delighting in symbolism and ceremonial, standing out for ancient forms and customs in 
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he bounded it on the south 
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face of the rising tide of Puritanism, he dedicated, at 4 4.0. in the morning on 5th May 1565, 
his new buildings to Wisdom, and laid the foundation stone in the name of the Trinity for 
the furtherance of virtue and letters. He died in 1578, before their completion. 

‘The pride of Cambridge, the largest, and in many ways the finest, college at either of the 
old universities, is, of coutse, Trinity College. It is not, however, a homogeneous and 
deliberately planned college. ‘Trinity swallowed up two colleges and several hostels, parts 
of which it converted or rebuilt, and other parts of which remain, Michelhouse second, and 
e both morged in Trinity, which was founded 
by Henry VIL in 1546, for « muster and sixty fellows and scholars, King Edward's gateway, 
rebuilt in 1601, at the west end of the chapel, was formerly the entrance of King’s Hall, 

‘The graceful and charming fountain, built in 1602, was rebuilt in 1716. Ralph Symons 
‘was the master mason or architect of the early soventeenth-century work at Trinity, us of the 
second court at St, John’s, in the library of which eollege some of his drawings are proserved, 
He entered into a contract, together with Gilbert Wigge, and lost one of his hands during 
tho progress of the works, ‘The brick building at Emmanuel College, begun in 1682-8 hy 
John Westley, bricklayer, and Henry Man, carpenter, was finished in 1684, and still remains 
practically unaltered but for its dormer windows. Amongst the many emigrants who, about 
this time, or a little before it, left Cambridge for the Colonies in America was John Harvard 
of Emmanuel, who in 1687 began his ministry at Charlestown, and who in 1688 bequeathed 
half his estato and his library to the college which bears his name and has expanded into the 
famous university of Harvard, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. ‘There is an interest at once 
tonching and inspiring in this transplantation by a Paritan son of Cambridge, to a distant 
Paritan colony, of the collegiate ideals, and even, in a humble and pathetic way, of the arehi- 
tectural somblance of his Alma Mater, and tho homely brick buildings of Harvard may well 
have boon inspired by the brick buildings of Emmanuel and other Cambridge colleges, Here 
again we have the fourth or front side of the court left open. 

‘This plan of the open-fronted * quadrangle "” grew in favour both at Oxford and Cam 
bridge; and though many colleges, out of conservatism or desire for the utmost amount of 
housing room, still stuck to the ancient plan of complete enclosure, n great many adopted 
Caius" plan, und by the end of the soventeenth century it had become quite common. We 
find it in Osford at New College in the seventeenth-century buildings towards the gurdons, 
at Trinity, at Queen's, at Worcester, and in some of the Inter quadrangles at Christ Church 
and All Souls’, an open sereen or railing taking the place of the wall in the last, 

At Cambridge ney Sussex adopted it in the lute sixteenth century, and St. Catherine's: 
deliberately opened out its front court to ‘Trumpington Street by pulling down the interveni "7 
buildings ond substituting a sereon ng in 1767. Conservatism, the requirements of 
spuco, or the desire for a vory satisfactory architectural form, however, generally maintained 
the inner courts at both universities as complete enclosures. Always’ an. imposing arrange- 
ment, the enclosed court has held its own in all countries, under all climates, and in all ages. 
If it is typically Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Moorish, it has become as typically Spanish, 
Italian, and French, and we have seen that it is English. It is 0 obvions and general a 
treatment that it is by no means essentially collegiate, though commoner here, perhaps, in 
colleges than elsewhere, Nearly ull oor great public buildings havo internal quadrangles, 
Tnigo Jones's frustrated scheme for Whitehall Palaco consisted of a series of courts, though 
they were not all to be quadrangles. ‘The squares of London, Bath, Bristol, and so macy 
other British and Continental cities, are but a large civie development of ‘this obviously 
convenient and impressive plan. 

Where, however, it was desired, for re 
completely enclosed quadrangle, some cole 






















































‘asons economical or other, to have the effect of the 
-ges, and notably Peterhouse, raised their buildings 
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on open colonnades or areailes so as to obtain that free air passage or perflation which we now 
value, 
iy an excellent and architecturally effective plan. ‘The door of Peterhouse chapel 
Dears the date 1632. At both the old universities as elsewhere, the seventeenth century 
was a busy time of building, A great deal was dono at Cambridge, and at Oxford the da 
of King James 1. saw the building of Wadham Colloge, which is the most complete, homo- 
geneous, and unaltered college at cither university. Founded by Nicholas and Dorothy 
Wadhat, good West-country gentlefolks, in 1609, it was deliberately planned on well- 
accepted mediwval lines, and carried out with such conservatism of form and detail that, at 
first glance, it looks wt least fifty years older than it is, ‘The building began in 1610, and 
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ntry masons were sont for to carry out the stonework. ‘Teams of oxen were also 
sent up from Somorset for the haulage. Mr. '. G. Jackson, in his most interesting book 
upon this college, of which he is a Fellow, states his clear opinion that a certain William 
Arnoll or Arnold, who is described as the head workman, and was paid £1 per week, was the 
actual architec 

‘The plan is simple, direct, and tradi 
west side by a central gate tower, which is faced by the continuon : 
‘Tho Warden's lodging is on the left-hand or north side, the remainder of that sido and all 
the south range contain chambers. The chapel has the usual “T-shaped plan, its chancel 
projecting eastward at right angles to the oast range, and bolaneing the kitchen wing whieh 
projects in similar fashion from the hall portion of that rango; a cloister passage connects 
these wings, This seems an admirable arrangement, the “* T'"" plan of the ehapel permitting 














ional; a large single quadrangle is entered on its 
range of chapel and hall. 
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it to have the necessary orientation, while maintaining, by means of the ante-chapel, the eon- 
tinnous range with the hall, 

The general character is Gothic, the chapel, with its tracoried windows, especially 80; 
but details of a pseudo-classic charactor, in the well-known Oxonian manner, abound. ‘The 
gardens, still beautiful and charming, have lost their delightful old formal outlay, and the 
sergen wall on the entrance front has given way to a mean little fence. With the exception 
of the hybrid and elaborate four-storied frame or screon of superposed orders of eolumns 
to the hall doorway, which bears the statues of founder and foundress and their arms, and 
accentuates the contro of the east range, the whole exterior of the college is restrained and 
dignified, well planned and well proportioned. Tt is said to have cost £11,860, ‘To archi- 
tects Wadham makes « special appeal as tho college of Christopher Wren, and to all English- 
mon ag that of Admiral Blake, 

‘Tho soventoonth contury was no less prolific in almshouses than in colloges of learning. 
Suckville College at East Grinstead, built a fow years aftor Wadham, is a ood oxamplo. Tt 
‘was founded about 1616, for twenty-one men and ten women, by Robert Sackville, Karl of 
Dorset. ‘The view shows the chapel and the eastern idle of the court—a pleasant, low- 
ranged building, faced with rough-dressod ashlar, and of thorough collegiate character. Tt 
is associated with the name of John Mason Neale, priest, scholar, translator, and architectural 
enthusiast, who during many years unsparingly spent himself in its rehabilitation, 

One of tho stateliest of English almshouses is tho Abbot Hospital at Guildford. ‘This 
has » great gate towor with four octagonal angle turrets, in tho manner of a Cambridge 
college, though its founder was an Oxford man, It has a fine quadranglo, and the handsome 
brothren’s dining-hall, the fine staircase, tho panelled corridors, and splendid doors. all 
testify: to the munificence of its founder, Archbishop George Abbot, sometime Master of 
University Collego, Oxford. Tt was begun in 1619, and incorporated by Chartor as s hospital 
for a master, twelve brethren, and eight sistors. Complete with chapol, hall, stained lass, 
horuldry, and evorything handsome about it, it is a typical eolloge in disposition and detail, 
tund its fino warm brickwork is delightful in colour. 

Whilo doaling with soventoonth-contury brick collegiate buildings, it may be interesting 
to skip for a moment seross the North Sea, and consider ono of the threo simple little 
residontial colleges which exist in Copenhiagen—the Rogensen College, founded, for poor 
studonts of the University, ahout 1610. A quiot, unostontations, little building, in small, 
dull-coloured bricks, reminding one again somewhat of Cambridge, this establishment, ono 
of threo in Copenhagen, is a rate instance of a surviving residential college on the Continent. 
It is solely residential. ‘There are no lecture-rooma and no lwetnres, merely living-rooms, 
and very modest accommodation for meals, 

Clare College, Cambridge, a medimval foundation, was, ue we have noted, rebuilt in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and stands now a8 a fully fledged Renaissunco type, 

Contomporary with Wadham at Oxford is tho Fellows’ Quadrangle nt Morton, before 
alluded to, und closely following the front quadrangle at University Colloge, begun in 1684, 
Init not finished till 1674, ‘The smaller quadrangle wus completed about 1719; but, with truy 
Osoninn architectieal conservatism, preserved the Jacobean manner, Tn 1687 tho well-known 
porch of St. Mary's was bnilt, in 1640 the wonderful staircase’ at Christ Church, and in 1656 
came Brasenose Chapel. At St. John's, Oxford, the fine second quad, with the incomparable 
garden front, was finished under Tand between 1691 and 1685. ‘These are persistently 
attribnted to Inigo Jones, withont, as far as T know, any definite warrant. ‘They aro quit 
unlike his known work. At Cambridge, Peterhouse Chapel and screen, 16928, the brick 
bal : ng ot eatin Aoties a ie sien 1 building known os the Popysian Library at 
y . hoen bogun between 1670 and 1680, all attest to the vigorous 
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collegiate instinets of this eventful century, ‘The early eighteenth contury was hardly less 
vigorous at both universities, and the period between 1660 and 1780 left us some of the finest 
individual collegiate buildings that we possess, and, if we include under that term all univer- 
sity buildings, the list, comprising the Radcliffe Camera and Ashmolean Musoum at Oxford, 
and the Senate House and University Library at Cambridge, becomes magnificent. 

Oxford possesses in Queen's the finest und most interesting example of an early cighteenth- 
century college (for such it may be considered, though its inception and parts of its eonstruc- 
tion date from the late seventeenth), a college, moreover, that has the distinction of actual 
work by Wren, and much by his pupil Hawkesmoor, An ancient college, of mediaval founda- 
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tion, it was entirely rebuilt between the reigns of Charles TI. and George IL, 
chatlged from Queen's Lane to the High Street. The oldest portion is tho east side of tho 
hack q ing this, and completing the quadrangle, is the splendid library. 

‘Tho hall was begun in 1718, and forms, as in so many of the medieval colleges, a 
continuons range with the chapel. It is extremely diffieult to apportion with certainty the 
work of master und pupil, but the hall and chapel were undoubtedly designed by Wren, who 
spoke of this design as one of his best works; apart from this statement, the admirable pro- 
portions, the fine broad treatment, and refined and scholarly detail of the whole, show the 
master hand, Dr. Magrath, Provost of the College, has written as follows ’ 

“The earliest date connected with the present buildings is 1682, which appears in a 


chronological list of the works of Sir Christopher Wren, drawn up in Latin by one of his sons, 
aa 
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‘as tho date at which ‘ Capellam collegii Regin. apud Oxon. extruzit,’ ‘Tradition has, how- 
over, always assigned the design of the new college to Hawkesmoor, who had already, by 
1662, become Wren's * scholar and domestic clerk.’ Wren's contribution to the work may 
bo embodied in a print by Burghers representing an approximation to the present fagade of 
tho hall and chapel, but with a fine iron gate closing the chapel passage, which has no muni- 
ment room over it, the columns and pediment brought forward so as to form a regular portico, 
and a very fine lantern in place of the present clock tower. ‘The college seems to have hud 
bofore it several designs, which have been preserved, but without any indication of date or of 
the name of the architect. They all contemplated dealing with the whole space occupied 
by the present quadrangles, and had all the boldness and variety of the Palladian architects. 
Ono filled tho whole space between the two quadrangles with an enormous elliptical chapel, 
which would have added another towering dome to the spires of Oxford.”” 

‘Tho library, which soparates tho Fellows’ Garden from the back quadrangle, is attri- 
bated with confidence to Wren, and it seoms more than probable that the general inception 
‘of the designs for the reconstruction of the eollege came from the master, working in intimate 
collaboration with the pupil, who subsequently carried ont most of the buildings. 

Wron's immonse architectural activities in London, at Hampton Court, Greonwich, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Winchester, and elsewhere, combined with his scientific work and 
studies, probably rendered it impossible for him to follow, in dotail and actual supervision, a 
‘good many of the buildings that owe their form and character to his wonderfal genins. 

‘The completion of the front quadrangle with the strect front and screen, and the 
picturesquely tinconstructional cupola, are clearly Hayekesmoor's work, but itis probable that 
Wren had some say in the fine planning of the quadrangle, with its three open eloistored sides, 
affording covered communication with all its buildings. ‘This front quad, which adopts 
Dr, Caius’ arrangement of the open southern side, with 4 central gateway, is, I think, in plan 
and proportion, a model collegiate court. 

‘A record of Wron's collegiate or academi 
is sufliciontly imposing. At Oxford his. ew 
Chupel 1667, followed closely by the Sheldonian ‘Theatre 1660. ‘Tho Ashmolea 
bout 1680, and the belfry at Christ Church known as ‘Tom Tower” fi in 1682 and 
designed in the Gothic manner, and, as T think, the most completely satisfying of his essays 
in that style, show w balance, a harmony, and an adaptability that witness to his amazing 
ferti 
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At Trinity College, Oxford, the north wing of the garden quadrangle, 1665, is attributed 
to Wren, who built the chapel in 1667, 'T, Strong being the master mason. Tt contains 
magnificent cedar-wood carvings by Grinling Gibbons, 

At Cambridge tho chapels of Pembroke and Emmanuel, and the superb library of ‘Trinity 
Colloge, swell the list. The Inst, built of brick faced with ashlar, was begun 1675-76 (Wren's 

proposition having been a circular building with w dome), and forms the west side of 
e's Court, which lies betwoon the great court and the“ backs.”” facing the dining-lall, 
Tt somewhat recalls Sansovino's t Venice. Wren here placed the lower side of the 
library floor at the springing areado, probably in order to get full height internally 
for the tall bookeases, and the window range shove, without dwarfing the quidrangle 
lofty building. and also to keep his horizontal lines in some conformity with those of the 
colonnated sides of the court. ‘The spandrels are filled with corniced panels and carving. 

In 1672 Wren had designed the new buildings for Christ's Hospital, better known as the 
Blue Cont School, in the City of London—a broadly treated, simple, and beautiful building, 
which merits more notice than T can spare for it. 


‘The bookeases ranged in the accepted and most practical collegiate manner, with fine 
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carved gates to the end bays, are of oak reddened to look, it is supposed, like cedar. Grinling 
Gibbons was responsible for the lime-wood ornaments of the bookeases, and the plaster busts 
above them, Cornelius Austin, a Cambridge muster-carpenter, carried out the cases and 
woodwork generally. 

It is confidently asserted at All Souls’ that the fine sereen in the beautiful little chapel 
is by Christopher Wreit, sometime Fellow of that college. 

Morden College, Blackheath, 1695, is generally ascribed to Wren, but Messrs, Beleher 
and Macartney ascribe it rather to Nicholas Strong, the mason so much employed by Wren. 
It is probable that Wren largely inspired and supervised the designs. ‘Through his direct 
losign aud supervision, through his personal influence and advice, and still more largely 
through the training and talent of his pupils and successors, of the ** School "" that he uncon- 
sciously founded, Wren’s influence upon collegiate architecture was greater than that of any 
architect, probably of any individual since William of Wykeham. At Oxford, Hawkesmoor 
directly carried ou his unfinished designs, and was responsible for the strange pseudo-Gothic 
work in the large cloistered open-fronted quadrangle frouting St. Catherine Stroot, at All 
Souls’, with the attenuated twin towers, and the handsome iron sereen and gates. It redounds 
to the honour of Nicholas Hawkesmoor that he withstood, against his own interests, tho 
intention of that society to rebuild the beautiful mediaval portions of their college, and 
rebuked, in a letter to the Fellows, their desire of ‘erecting new, fantastical, perishable 
trush."”” But his designs for the rebuilding of Brasenose give one pause. 

To a greater, more inspired, und more scholarly architect, James Gibbs, who may be 
considered ns one of the direct heirs to the Wrennian or English Palladian tradition, and who 
studied under Fontana in Rome, Oxford owes the magnificent design of the Radeliffe Camera, 
‘ind Cambridge those of the splendid Senate House, and the beautiful Fellows’ building at 
King’s 1728, he latter was « part only of Gibbs's plan, and forms the west rango of the 
oxisting court, It is a fine detached Portland-stone-faced building of threo floors—its centre 
emphasised by a slight break with pedimented gable and great arched doorway. Four smaller 
doorways admit to as many staircases. The roof is hidden behind the balustered parapet— 
the whole handsome and scholastic and dignified. Gibbs, in this instance, actually super- 
seded Hawkesmoor, whose moro ambitious and expensive plan, 1712-18, included a large 
‘quadrangle, a cloister court, and a bell tower, 

‘The long and beautiful series of collegiate buildings of this country, of which T haye been 
able to offer to your notice only a very restricted number, sufficiently shows that if England 
has merited anything of the roproach that she has not eared for scholarship, she has abun- 
dantly shown that she has eared, as no other country has dono, for the scholar. She has 
paid to Learning the appropriate respect of housing her beautifully, investing her with every 
handsome and alluring appanage, and for her devotees she has provided fitting homes and an 
atmosphere of scholastic but unaustere domesticity which is peculiarly English, 

‘The ancient almshouses or hospitals are, like the colleges, not of English origin, but, like 
tho latter, have survived hore, while they have largely died out abroad, and have become 
typically English institutions. ‘They offer an early and most attractive form of the Old Age 
Pension, and one which, while bestowing comfort upon the pensioners, bestows delight upon 
the passer-by, who, even when a taxpayer, has nothing to grumble at. 

T do not propose to trouble you with more than a few suggestions as to the details of 
college planning, the more especially as admirable and highly practical papers were read upon 
that subject before this society, by such admitted experts as Mr. ‘il Champneys, in 
February 1908, and by the Rev. J. B. Lock, Bursar of Gonville and Caius, in May 1904. But, 
having had some Jittle experience of my own in that line, I will offer you a few personal 
observations, 
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I speak entirely of residential colleges, embodying the accepted ancient features of 
chapel, hall, kitchen and offices, master’s dwelling, common room and fellows’ and under- 
graduates’ rooms, as well as the modern requirements of lecture rooms and bursaries, and 
those concessions to modern habits and ideas, the Common-room-smoking-room, the junior 
common-room, and last, and most recent, bathrooms. If you adopt the quadrangular plan, 
and I think that you cannot, generally speaking, do better on all accounts, you will be wise, 
unless the ground and other circumstances permit of large courts with low surrounding build- 
ings, to remember Dr. Caius and the open {rout to the south, or else to have open corners 
which can be bridged by arches, to admit of air currents, or “* perspiration" to use Dr. Caius’ 
own term. Sueh open corners can be easily and effectively managed if you adopt the cloister 
ground plans with arcade or colonnade, atd this in iteelf is a practical and architecturally 
admirable arrangement, used with conspicuous success by Sir Aston Webb and Mr, Ingress 
Bell, at Christ's Hospital. 

Or you can perhaps find useful suggestions in the double sereened or pierced ground 
story of Peterhouse. Iam assuming that you adhere to the healthy and invigorating system 
of passage ways open to the air. 

As the plan of repeated staircases, with their dependent groups of rooms on each succes 
sive floor, still finds, and is likely still to find, favour in colleges, it may be well for a moment 
to consider some of its possibilities, and, to that end, I show you a plan of Brasenose College, 
in which you will seo the arrangement of the old chambers, and Mr. 'T. G. Jackson's disposi- 
tion of the new. But if you arcade your ground floor, you must of course narrow the depth 
on that floor available for rooms, and will probably find that lecture rooms, bursaries, single 
rooms for non-resident tutors, or single sets can best be placed there. Mr. Lock has pointed 
out that the arrangement of two sets in depth with the dividing wall has two disadvantages, 
(1) you lose the opportunity of freo air passage, or perflation, 80 easily obtainable if you have 
single sets of sitting or ‘' keeping” room and bedroom, in the depth, by means of the usual 
communicating doors; (2) both bed and sitting rooms must have the same aspect. ‘There is 
a further disadvantage, which is that as your span increases your roof is apt to grow higher, 
and it is generally desirable to keep it down. If bathrooms are supplied and with a sufficient 
number of baths, the bedrooms can be very small, say about 100 square feet, or even slightly 
less, but of course a comfortable bed space, not facing the light, should be provided. Bath- 
rooms are very generally placed in the basement, and this where the ground floor is raised a 
little, so that window heads ean be brought slightly above ground, does very well, provided 
that the necessary areas for light and ventilation can be outside the quadrangle, i.e. at the 
back of the ranges, and wide enough, and that smaller areas or fresh air inlets are provided 
in the quad, 80 as to give a cross current. The baths are generally urranged in cubicles 
some seven feet hy five, with partitions six feet high or thereabouts, and raised well off the 
floors, in the ratio of a bath to four or five men, and about half the number of shower-baths, 
A service room for keeping and drying towels, and a general dressing-room, or two, for muddy 
youths fresh from ‘ Rugger"’ or “* Socker,”’ is most advisable, with a supply of lockers for 
flannels, &e. If you have a bathroom and consequent bath boiler, somewhere in the basement, 
4 hot water supply to each pantry ean be arranged. ‘The Fellows’ rooms are usually now in 
sets of three, a large sitting or tutorial room, a smaller sitting room and a bedroom, and 
should have an “ oak." College barsaries are merely offices for college business, and should 
be conveniently placed near the entrance. ‘There must be at least two good well-lit rooms, 
the bursars’ and bursary clerks’, and a strong room and lavatory. Frequently more rooms are 
needed, a senior and a junior bursar’s rooms, and a eollege office or meeting room. 

‘The master's dwelling has grown from the few rooms formerly allotted to celibate masters, 
‘and are now complete domestic dwellings for married men, much like a good rectory house 
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in requiroments, but with one special need, a really large study or library, with an ante 
leading to it. The dining-room should also be a large room. 

‘The car room has expanded from the ancient parlour or solar, into a group of 
rooms constituting the Fellows’ private club, and having large and comfortable sitting- 
room, where dessert, wine, and coffee are taken after dinner in hall, and where luncheons 
‘re generally served. Attached to, or near, this is the now invariable smoking-room, and 
it is not infrequent to have « third and smaller room for writing, &c. The junior co 
room is the undergraduates’ club, and usually consists of one large room, where breakfast 
and frequently anche i It is useful to provide « second room for reading, 
writing, &e., and for both senior and junior common-room groups a distinct Invatory is 

































Masri Cousseot, Oxvonn, (Mr, Baxil Chaspoeyy, Architect) 


ent of the common-room group which I have just been 


advisable. ‘There is a new refineme + ‘ 
Called upon to supply at Oxford —that is a common-room dining-room, with an ante- oF drawing: 


toom Wading te ify and a cloak-room and lavatory. ‘This is for the private or collective 
hospitalties ot members of common-room, and completes the club, I have not yet heard of 
4 deanand for Billiard.rooms at the universities, but have mot with that requirement in the 
master's common-room of a large public school, : ee ‘ 

Residential colleges for women ate multiplying snd extending, and growing in archi- 
tectural importance and beauty. Women are happily coming into their long-donied rights 
in that regard, ‘Theso naturally cequire somewhat different arrangements, general 
system being tmore domestic, and open-air passages ani basement bathrooms, e., being 
avoided. Large bed-sitting-rooms usually take the place of the masculine double 
fet, but parlours and music and recreation-rooms are provided. Otherwise the recognised 
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collegiate requirements apply, the chapel, hall, and library just as essential, or even 
more #0, than for the other sex. Bursaries, perhaps, are not so formal, and Common-rooms 
have rather different churacter, being, for one thing, connected moro with tea than the 
grape. I have not yet heard of any demand in a ladies’ college for a Common-room smoking- 
room, senior or junior, but it may come. Girton College by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, and 
Newnham, by Mr. Champneys, at Cambridge, Somerville, partly by Mr. Champneys, Lady 
Margaret. Hall hy Professor Blomfield, ‘at Oxford, und Holloway College in Surrey, are among, 
the best known, but Mr, Champneys is now adding to the number Bedford College in Regent's 
Park. 

Cnarets—'The chapel of a college is traditionally a chancel, screened off from the ante- 
chapel to which the non-collegiate are admitted, and is the survival of the monastic choir 
sereened from the secular nave. In obedience to this tradition, the seats are arranged as 
stalls, looking inwards instead of eastward as in secular churches, Return stalls are allotted 
to the master or president, and his more immediate satellites. ‘Whe seats are ranged in tiers 
rising from the gangway, the Fellows occupying the upper and more dignified rows, the 
undergraduates the inner and lower. ‘Thus to take a back seat in a college chapel is to 
increase and not to diminish one's dignity. This arrangement seems 50 suitable as to need 
no amendmont in modern times. 'Theré is usually no pulpit, as sermons are only occasional, 
commendably short, and delivered from the lectern, As is common in all collegiate 
churches in England, cathedral or other, the organ and choir gallery is very usually placed 
on top of the sereen, an admirable arrangement both musically and practically. A college 
chupel, if of greater height than adjacent ranges of the building, and placed axially more or 
loss east and west, should, if on the side of a quadrangle, be always on the north side, so as 
not to cast its shadows where shadow is detrimental. The same observation applies to the 
Mall if lofty, and if similarly placed. ‘The chapel is the better without any east window as a 
rule, and chapel and hall alike are the better for uninterrupted ranges of side windows, which 
are best kept high, in the first case, on account of the stalls and their panelled backs, in the 
second to avoid low light in the diners’ faces, and to provide the opportunity of a high 
wainscoting, which is incidentally an admirable background for college parteaits, 

Hauus,—The dining-hall of a college is, by the association of its primal functions, a place 
of relaxation, A meal is, or should be, a respite from cares scholastic, athletic, or, let us say, 
merely financial; and the meal of a well-ordered and civilised community of social instincts 
should be gay rather than gloomy. At the same time, since dinner.is an important function, 
its setting should, though genial, he dignified rather than frivolous. How well, upon the whole, 
this goninlity was understood and provided for in the past the old halls of our ancient univer. 
sities abundantly testify. ‘Though frequently sombre in general tone, impressive in stately pro- 
portions, and mildly repressive in the formal array of table and of bench, there are ornamental 
alleviations of carving, there are warm-toned presentments of pictorial worthies, there are 
decorative notes of heraldry in leaded windows, and always, in the complete and properly 
provided dining-hall, there are the sculptured sereen and gallery. ‘There is the raised dais for 
the high table, running across the head of the room, with its appropriate bay window, full of 
exceptional heraldic glories, and, though anciently intended and used for the reading of 
homilies and lengthy graces during meat, now chiefly useful for the deposit of plate and 
crockery, but always architecturally an excellent feature. The screen, of course, is a 
mediuval survival immemorial in refectories and dining-halls. It has survived becavse of 
its obvious utility. It shuts off from the hall the draughts of constantly opened doors, the 
scurry of servants, and all the traffic between buttery or pantry and kitchen. Tt is ax 
twseful now in all these respects as heretofore, and it hae an added function in screening 
the modern appurtenances of service lifts, hot tables, switchboards, and call tubes, 
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and all the constantly growing paraphernalia which science provides for the furthe 
material ends. Its aticient form still subserves modern usages, or, perhaps, more correctly 
speaking, has begotten them, in the hsppy fact that its roof provides a gallery, anciently 
intended for musicians, and still sometimes devoted to music, though generally in the contrary 
sense that while the musicians, on the occasions of college concerts, upper or dais 
end of the hall, the audience, or its fairer portion, oceupy: the galle very useful, 
during the crowded festivities of college balls, as a retired post of vantage for observant 
-place for the breathless energetic. It has many utilities, and should 
bilities are too obvious to mention ; indeed 
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New Boruoras, Maopaten Counror, Coumnsnot, (Bir Aston Webb, A., and B, Ingress Ball, Architects) 


s0 many old halls that # few illustrations are all that 


they have been so remarkably shown in 
ple, the beau idéal of colle 


is needed. I will take first the hall of the Middle 
dining-halls, copied ut Trinity, Cambridge, and more or less badly imitated by n 
halls. ‘The col it must he remembered, is the great social contre, and the 
cominon meeting-place of the co Tt has to serve for examinations and special assem: 
blages of various sorts Tt m careful lighting at night, as by day, and careful warming 
and ventilating. Low. or high-pressure hot-water systems, fresh-air inlets, and the electric 
fan provide admirably for these requirements, Tt is generally. wise to give it a good dancing: 
floor of oak boards, 

‘The hall may bo, as old hulls frequently were, placed over the kitehen, butters 
should, of course, bo so disconnected that kitchen smells do not penetrate it. 
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Lmmautes.—The recognised collegiate plan for libraries is not only picturesque—i.e. 
architecturally effective—but practical; the double bookeascs standing at right angles to the 
walls give increased book space, and at the same time divide the room into secluded bays 
whore students can sit at « table and work in comparative isolation. ‘The bays shonld be 
not much less than 9 feet between the bookcases, and will be bettor from 10 to 12 feet wide, 
where tables are to be inserted; and this arrangement implies a window to each bay. ‘he 
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north and east are the best main lights, but if a long 

library is lit from its north and south or east and west sides, blinds or curtains will we eee 

on tho south or wost sides, Quietude of effect internall 

of exterior seoms appropriate, but there is no need ex 

ponderosity so often bostowod upon librari 

dotestation of libraries so markedly prevalent 
Tn planning a m 


ly is essontial, and a scholastic: gravity 
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T believe, largely accounts for the 


















n-residential college, say the modern University coll 
ning yy the moder University college of a large town, 
and intended of conrse for both sexes, the problem becomes very different. ‘The chapel is 


usually not required, the hall subserves different purposes, and is usually more or. lees of a 
speech hall; lecture rooms, lecture theatres, and class rooms, scientific laboratories and work- 
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shops are needed, and, not infrequently, some sort of musoum is added, and 
not unheard of, Colle ‘and non-residential, haye beon ¢ 

recont years in considerable numbers, and it is interesting to observe in what manner the 
collogiate: sense has been necepted or interpreted by those to whom it hos fallen in recent 
years, either at Oxford or Cambridge, in immediate contact with these nt things, or 
‘lsewhere free from such propinguity, to build colleges or schools of collegiate type, and I 
propose therefore to show you few amongst the innumerable examples of stich modern 
buildings, mostly, Iam happy to say, by architects whom we are glad to reckon as our cont 

poratios (and on such T have little comment to offer), and a few by those who have proceded us; 
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Of those, ono of the most interesting is that direct add y 
Oxford-—Keble College, This college was designed with the definite intention of providing 
highor education for members of the Anglican Church, unable to live at the relatively expensive 
rates of existing eolloges, and to commemorate a great churchman. ‘Tho late Mr. Butterfield, 
tis everybody knows, avas the chosen architect, who, while accepting in the main the traditional 
arrangemonts of an Oxford college, departed from them in somo particulars, The quad 
rangular plan is maintained, with th magnificent and finoly proportioned chapel on 
north side: but the chapel, which is internally very rich, decorated with mosuies and marbles 
find vaulted, ie not seated north and south in colloge fashion, but eastward like parish 
church (an arrangement that the same architect introdueed at Merton), ‘The rooms are pot 


arranged right and left off recurving stsireases on the usnal plan, but along corridors running 
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through the building, Fuced with red brick, the external decoration of stripes and diapers of 
stone and brick with occasional panels or lozenges of slate is singular and original, liked by 
some, disliked violently by others, Oxford is, as yet, not quite used to it, und still resents 
its obviously un-Oxonian character. But though, for the surrounding buildings of an enclosed 
court, the chamber ranges seem too high for light and cheerfulness, the individual and 
relative proportions of the buildings are so sensitive and so admirable, the design in detail so 
full of beauty and of care, that it is sure to goin, with whatever reservations, the respect of 
architects, Me. Butterfield was also responsible for the chapel of Balliol College of which we 
have lately been so forcibly reminded, 

Near Keble is the non-collegiute, non-residential, and Nonconformist college of Mansfield 
by Mr. Champneys, Small, long and low, stone faced, stone roofed, and thoroughly Oxonian 
in offect, this collego, with its quiet dress of buffs and greys, falls pleasuntly into place upon its 
pleasant site. Its Nonconformity does not extend to its exterior, which conforms admirably 
with Oxford, Mr. Champneys himself has well described it in the paper referred to, ‘That 
gontleman has recently mado striking additions to Merton College, whore he has added « 
new quad and the Warden's Lodgings, and to Oriel, under the Cecil Rhodes bequest. 

Recroated or rosuseitated Hertford is practically a new college, and has been brought into 
quiet architectural significance by Mr. 1. G, Jackson, ‘The chapel is traditionally collegiate, 
‘us my view will show, Mr, Jackson has added much to Oxford colleges and University 
buildings—his notable additions to ‘Trinity and Brasenose having been carried on gradually 
for many years. 

Messrs, Bodley and Garner begin in 1880 their now quadrangle of St. Swithun at 
Magdalen, and, about eight yours later, added the President's lodgings to that college. These 
buildings are Oxonian in typo and detail, and are faced and roofed with Oxfordshire stone. 
‘They well preserve the scale of the old buildings. Mr. Bodley about 1898 ‘added the I. shaped 
boginning of a court to King’s, Cambridge. 

At Cumbridue Mr, G. G. Seott in 1881 added his fine lodge court to Pembroke. Sir Aston 
Webb and Mr, Ingress Bell have recently built a now court, that of St. Michael's, for Cains 
College, faved in fino stone ashlar, and most ingeniously and adroitly planned; a new range 
of buildings for Magdalen in briek and stone ; and for King’s w new stone-faced range and « 
gateway tower. 

Mr. Henry 1%, Haro hs designed for Cambridge a Nonconformist theological college, for 
Presbytorian graduates, known as Westminster College, in brick and stone, the forerunner of 
his greater and more striking collegiate opportunity in the North Wales University College at 
Bingor. ‘This is a fino broudly planned collegiate group not yet completed, with large quacl- 
Tangles, u great hall, a museum, many large lecture rooms, & ‘senate room, and various 
offices, and a dominating and most imposing tower, all stone faced, and apparently well fitted 
to its ste, and enpablo of resisting for many centuries the onslaught of Welsh weather. 

Sir Aston Webb and Mr, Ingress Bell hnye been responsible for much collegiate work in 
many places, notably at Birmingham University, the Science College in Loudon, the Naval 
College at Dartmouth, and in the fine and comprehensive scheme of the new Christ's Hospital 
at Horshatn, Tam able to illustrate some of these inadequately on tho walls, but to do justice 
to this work would require a separate evening. 
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WARREN'S PAPER. 


‘Tho President, Mr. Leoxann Sroxes, in the Chair. 


Mn, BASIL CHAMPNEYS : [rise (o move vote 
of thanks to Mr Warren for bis most excellent and 
comprehensive paper, He has gone so thoroughly 
{nto all questions of collegiate planning that there 
is very little left for me to say in supplement to 
what he has said himself, I shall only, therefore, 
one or two probeins more or les eonnected 

‘with the question of college arrangement, and possi- 
bly of interest to architects and archeologists. A 
question which hus been constantly before my mind 
is, how the standard arrangement of staircases in 
college buildings came about, To me it is n great 
le. We must remember that colleges came 

Into being moro or less on the precedent of monns- 
teres. Both the younger and th elder occupants 
of institutions of the kind were housed in dormi- 
tories ; and yet it appears that when colleges of the 
type of those at Oxford and Cambridge were first 
started, a totally now kind of arrangement came 
into existence—vix. a single staircase opening into 
half w dozen sets of rooms, one on each side of three 
floors, ‘There seems to be nothing which leads to it 
at all. In the original collegiate buildings, the 
dormitories were small. Colleges now have w large 
sitting room, and perhaps a wout's ot gyp rom, 
‘and bedroorn, in some cakes exactly the sane in plan 
iu in the old institutions, but differently used, In 
the old days the larger room was the dormitory, 
where four or five students, with a Master of Arta 
in charge, slept; the small rooms adjoining were 
used as studies, ‘The whole of that arrangement 
‘seoms to be without any kind of precedent in mon- 
astic institutions which preceded them. I have 
‘often conjectured how this zeal and fundamental 
change in planning took place. ‘Tho only. theory 
which T thine meets ¢he cue is this Mr> Waerea 
showed us the old buildings of Worcester College, 
Oxford, whore there area number of emall buildings, 
each with a difference of arrangement, and ¢ach 
‘with a different staircase and seta of rooms. And 
these form a kind of conglomerate, Worcester is 


too late w it for New College; still more for 
Merton. New it is known that ts the salon Ose 
ford there were » multiplicity of halls, Is it possi- 
blethere may have been in Oxford some sort of con- 
lomerate of halls like that of Worcester, of earlier 
te, which may have suggested the plan of 
separate staircases, such us was adopted, as far as 
one can tell, by William de Merton, and certainly 
by William of Wykeham at « Inter date? 1 only 
Ww that out asa hint on which others may work’: 
whether there is evidence for it, Leannot aay ; but 
it is a solution of what has been to me a puzzle, 



























because architectural arrangements are almost in- 
variably founded on precedent, and it seems 
strange, half-way through the Midille Ages, to find 
‘an arrangement for which one can discover no prece- 
dent at nll. However it originated, there is no 
doubt. the staircase arrangement, ‘ns used b3 
William of Wykeham, has held its own; a 
though the purposes of the rooma have been con- 
verted, it seems to me the best arrangement. on 
which colleges can be planned for the day. 
Many years ago, I found out that the staircase 
arrangement was far more economical than. that 
of corridors, ‘There is one great disadvantage about 
the latter which Mr. Warren did not, mention, and 
that ia, if you have a long corridor in a college 
in almost cértain to be taken advantage of for bear~ 
fighting, cricket and football, and it becomes a 
At Keble College, where such corridors 
yy have had to cut them up to prevent such 
uses.” I'hope what T have said may lead to 
solution of the problem. Of course, « corridor 
arrangement is almost neoessary in women's 
colleges. You cannot turn girls ont into the 
‘when they pass from room to room ; and, as far 
as Lenow, th ae gen to crickot and bear- 
fighting in the house | Therefore, when colleges are 
built for women, the corridor system is the ti 
fone. ‘There is one new condition which has oo 
into late college-planning that has caused 
culties, and has to be mote or less met, and thi 
the predominance of science in modern education 
in universities and colleges. ‘The requirements of 
‘scientific professors are exceedingly elaborate, and 
it is very diffioult to gratify thein fully with the 
Proper preservation of the collegiate character and 
sehitestural propriety thie that this factor 
may cause good deal of trouble, but I hope its 
solution will not prove to be beyond the architec- 
tural capacity of the present day. 
Provesson F. M. SIMPSON : [have very great 
leasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. 
‘arren for his exceedingly interesting paper, Few 
architects have auch an intimate acquaintance with 
Oxford and with Oxford colleges as has Me. Warten, 
and he has shown to-night that his knowledge of 
Cnbride colleges in equally great, But in is 
paper he has done more than deal merely with the 
nuldings themselves, He has studied their his- 
tory, the esuses which brought then into hei 
‘and the changes in plan through which they ha 
‘The result of those studies he has brought. 
foro us in a most able and interesting manner. 
In regard to colleges on the Continent, he said that 
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“ residential olloges 
ancient universities”; 
striking fact that it is only in this kingdom 
colonies and offshoots that the residential colleg 
attached to a university has been_ perpetuated.” 
It has often oocurred to me, when in a university 
town abgoad, to inquire why that is, why there is 
that difference between universities abroad and 
universities in this country. So far as T have been 
able to find out, in the old Italian universities, 
Bologna, Padua, aul others here were very ow 
colleges, 1080 colleges were simply for 
pow etn yao oume fom sotaersetey. Tf 
you think of the ups-and-downs that the Italian 
‘universities ex of the migrations en masse 
that frequently happened of students from one 
university to another, from Bologna to Padua and 
Vercelli, for instance, from Florence to Pisa ; in the 
lattor case, the entire university passed from one 
town to the other after a residence of morely a 
undred years—if these things are considered, it 
will be realised that the roots of the university 
cannot have been planted very deeply in the soil, 
sthervite it woud have been impossible fr those 
changes to have taken place ‘These Italian uni- 
vorsitios were at their zenith before the fourteenth 
the roa period: Mr, Warren bas tld 
“Turning to Germany, 


















cont 
of collegiate 
rather fancy that in 
no colleges for und 

the German universities, Laiprig, 

‘were two or three colleges, but thoy were for gradu~ 
Mes or Masters of ‘Arts, "They_ resembled. the 
College of All Souls, Oxford, which, 1 think, was 
founded purely and simply for Fellows, without 
undergraduates, and to this day remains for 
Fellows only. ‘The University of Paris was tho 
frat university to bring into favour the, cll 
system, and fron Paris the system spread through 








‘out France, Flanders, and into England. As 
roganis thooo fifty alleges whiob, 1 think, Mr. 
ren mentioned as being in Paris, how is it that 





ce 
they ceased to exist! ‘Their gradual disappear- 
ance commenced towards the ond of the sixteenth 
century, and was, I beliove, largely owing to the 
state of the country at that time. ‘There were the 
rave religious dissensions, there was civil, war 
throughout the country, and the result was that 
early in the seventeenth century it is recorded that 
the colleges in Paris wore practically empty. In 
England, during the recond half of the sixteenth 
century, we had these religions difficulties, but 
they resulted not in eivil war, but in the Reforina- 
tion. ‘The Reformation emptied the colleges of 
‘ono class of studenta—you must, remember that in 
All universities the greater number of the 

were for students who were being educated for the 
priesthood; but contemporary with the Reforma 
tion eae the Renaissance, which filled the colleges 
tygain with another set of students, in such a way 
that. not only did they increase in size, but also 
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multiplied to a very great extent. You may ask, 
Why did the sane change not take place in Paris, 
where the Renaissance was even stronger than in 
England It is rather difiul to giv an anewer 
tothat, but I think it may be put down to the fact 
that in Paris the greater number of the colleges 
Delonged to the clerical party, and ware not con- 
fiscated as they were in England. The students 
loft Paris, to a great extent owing to the Jesuit 
colleges which had heen started throughout, the 
eountry, and the buildings and the land on which 
the buildings stood were cither devoted to some 
‘other clerical use or else were sold. I do not say. 
the University in Paris coased to exist, because 
Ua was ot the cas, Karly in the seventeenth 
centr the Sorbonne was rebuilt under Cardinal 
Richelieu, and in the middle of the century that 
magnificent building, now the Institute of France, 
which stands as the portal ofthe Quartier Latin, 
‘was built by Cardinal Mazarin, and was formerly 
Known as the Collige des Quatre Nations, ‘This 
Duilding is one of the finest examples of collegiate 
‘architecture still existing, Another point I would 
Hike to refer to inthis. Ln a big subject like voll: 
inte architecture, Mr. Warren has a porfeot right 
to fix his limitations, bat I regret a little that he 
did not include in his description any reference to 
the big laboratories and buildings for scientific 
research which must now form a part of every unis 
Versity. For those buildings require an entirely 
different treatment from the old buildings that we 
have cen on the soreon to-night. ‘The old build- 
ings have low rooms, «mall windows, and ample 
expanse of plain wall surface, These constituted 
their great charm. In the modern laboratory, 











there re large windows, lofty rooms, and the 
walling is reduced almost toa minimum. For 
eientific work light is an nbsolute necessity. 





‘Tha three requirements for a modern laboratory, 
‘as defined by a sciontist, one might put somewhat 
tn flown: the Si ight the gecond more ight, 
fand the thitd, still more light. ‘Theo is one other 
Tittle detail that I would say a word about, and that 
i the excellence of the illustrations shown us to- 
right. [ think Mr, Warren very wisely disoarded 
plans and photographs to a great extent, and relied 
ipon those exoellent old views by Loggan, and 
ose equally excellent modern views by Mr. New. 
Those Bird -eye views tke the plage both plan 
jhotograph, and you can see the whole thing 
A ono time. “Ta conclusion, 1 wish to thank the 
Couneil of the Institute for the honour they have 
done me in asking me to second this vote of thanks, 
fand at the same time to express to Mr. Wai 
pleasure [ have experienced in listening to his paper. 
ce ar DB HOOK, Barer of Gonville end 
‘ius 3 ridge, who rose at the invita- 
Gonet the Btathant | a grat priviloge tobe 
allowed to say a few words here, and I venture to 
take my fow remarks with great humility in the 
presence of distinguished men such as I sco around 
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me, who know more about this subject than T 
possibly can who am a mere amateur. There is 
ich I hoped Mr, Warren would touch 





‘on every other part of a college, but omitted 
reference to the beautiful gallery at Queene! and 
tho gallery at Kmananuel—T am’ thinking of Cam- 
bridge—and perhaps the Long Gallery which forms 
the combination-room at St. John's. And that 
leads me to answer Mr. Champneys' question, at 
Teast T think E can answor it.” The question, i 
understand it rightly, is, how eame the colleges to 
take their present sbnpe Last summer L was in 
Derbyshire fora fow weeks, and I took much trouble 
to study Haddon Hall, the baronial house of, Lsup- 
ote, the alxteonth century. ‘There you have 4h 
almost exact replica of a Cambridge college ; you 
have the hall, the kitchen, the chapel, the combina- 
tion-room, these are common to ‘all Colleges ; 
and in addition you have the long gallery. to 
which Thave referred, Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
which was, I suppose, built: about the end of the 
fifteenth contury, is almost a replica of Haddon 
Hall. The arrangement is not quite the same, but 
there are two courts, and you pass from one court 
to the other through the * sereons,” that is to na 
through the usu ge out off from the hi 
‘The gallery itself ia in exactly the sane posi 
Haddon Hallas tho gallery in Queens’. The chapel 
in in the samo position, nod the only difference is 
that the kitchen is on the north side of the court, 
‘and is approached not through the screens, but 

have to eroas the court to got to the hall The 
dwellings are veparnte houses ranged around the 
quadenngle; you might call them staircases, just 
anthey are at Oxford and Cambridge, think, with 
‘his remarkable similarity between a Cambridge 
college and Hadilon Hall before you, there cannot 
be much doubt as to the origin of the collegiate 
form which we seo no frequently repeated. “One 
thing 1 very much regret ix that Mr. Warren did 
not show. you a slide of his. splendid improve- 
ment of tho hall of my own college, I think there 
fs a picture of it towards the end of the room, 
showing the beautiful screen which he has placed 
there, turning a bare and very poor interior into a 
splendid medinval ball, Tt is one of the most 
remarkable transformations we have had in Came 
bridge, Not only. 0, but he has helped. us to 
restore our old college hall. ‘The original hall of 
Gonville, which was built in M40, was forty years 
ago, when Iwas an undergraduate, entirely obliter- 
ated, and there was absolutely nothing to be seen 
Which would mguest the existence of the ancient 
work. Now we have dug it out from the rooms 
with which it was filled by Salvin in 1850. We 
found enough of the main timbers of the roof, and 
we found enough of the mouldings to be able to 
restore them, 80 that we have the roof with the 
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original principals and the exact mouldings of 1440, 
But the needs of space did not allow us to restore 
the floor, and the present floor is five feet above the 
old one,” But we have restored the old hall, and 
just before that we restored the library ; and any- 
‘one coming to Cambridge can now seo in my own 
colleye another of those instances of the college ~ 
buildings with the hall, combination-room, library, 
chapel, master's lodge, all in their appropriate 
places, just as they were nearly 500 years ago, As 
an instance of the advantage of having one side 
of a quadrangle open, perhaps I might mention, 
in the presence of Mr. Juckson, his ingenious solu 
ion of « difficulty of that kind. When the court 
in which the splendid Geological Museum, Law 
Library, and new Arohwological Museum. which 
Mr, Jackson is now building was being arranged, we 
wished to keep an opening on one aide of this long 
court, and we had much discussion as to how it 
‘should be done. Mr. Jackson suggested that. we 
should put the library on the top of open arches. 
‘That suggestion seemed at once to solve the ques 
tion there is fresh ait coming in through threo 
handsome arches in the middle of the space, and 
‘on the top of those arches is a beautiful library, 
devoted to Law, which Mr, Jackson has built for 
ws. ‘That seomed to us to be an ingenious and 
conomical plan, and one, following Dr. Caius’ 
advice, which would enablo us to get fresh air 
through from one sido of the court to the other, 

Mr, T. G. JACKSON, R.A.: [labour under the 
disadvantage of having heard only the latter part 
of Me. Warren's pape, and therfore T am nat 

ui ware how far ws touched upon anythit 
hich Tmay have toy, and Tray bo going ores 
the same ground. I may offer on ox 
tho college plan. It seems to me that th 
plan, like Oxford itself, or Cambridge, 
Up insensibly, without any definite mo 

‘cannot say how universities began ; nobody 
ever founded Oxford or founded Cambridge ; they- 
grew up accidentally as it were, and the colloges 
themselves also grew up in an accidental way, 
Originally, and for a period of two or three hundred 
years, there were no colleges; the university 
‘xisted without them, ‘Then young men were 
lodged in halls, of which, if we may believe Anthony 
4 Wood, there were at’ Oxford at one time three 
hundred. ‘They were private houses, and were 
often the property of citizens, who leased them to 
some Master of Arts, who for his own profit took in 
students and lodged them, but did not teach them, 
except rarely. ‘There was a common dining-room, 
and a few bedrooms, and that is all. ‘They were 
‘small places and were given different names, 
such af “Black Hall" Lion Hall" and ao om 
Glassen Hall was remarkable for havis in its 
Windows. There was also " Brasenose Hall,” which, 
of course, was named after the bronize knocker om 
the door loug before Brasenose College existed, 
‘These houses of the burgesses in the town were after 
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th domestic type; two or three af them 
‘would be thrown together, and in that way 
got the origin of the Oxford staircase. And when 


Colleges came to be founded, they were often made 
up of half-a-dozen halls thrown together. - For 
instante, Brasenose College, founded in the time of 
Henry VILL, absorbed fiye—Amsterdam Hall, 
Salishury Hall, Little University Hall, Broadgates 
Hall and Brasenose Hall—and they were all swal- 
lowed up into one college. That is the origin, I 
think, of the plan of the colleges in our universities, 
Think they were designedily not made in imitation 
ofconventual bulls, Thre was always between 
‘the university and th clergy a great deal of 
Haley ond fecing, “When the fries came to 
Oxford they were ill-received ; there was a con: 
stant atroggle of the uni with the religious 
Orders to prevent their taking a degree in theology. 
without passing through the secular coursa and 
taking a in Arts. And in regard to the 
carliost College, that of Walter de Merton, it ia re- 
‘markuble that in the thirteenth century one Article 
in the Statutes was that the members of his College 
should on no aceount take religious Orders. ‘There- 
for donot think the conventual type presented 
itself to tho mind of the eolloge builder or to any- 
body connected with the university. There was 
always sone revulsion against anything which 
would seem to conform to the type of the regular 
Orders. That gives us the type of college which 
those of un who have been in the old colleges know 
40 well. We lived in. the name rooms where our 
forefathers lived, and fifty years ago—for itis more 
than that since T took my deyree-—we ail ived in a 
‘modified medimyal way. We dined off pewter, and 
hhad none of the modern appliances, such as hot and 
cold water laid on and batherooms. A cold tub in 
the bedroom was ull that we had then. But in one 
respect the rooms ure now oceupied differently from 
the uso of the mediwval student. As Mr. Champ- 
neys has explained, each set consiata of one large 
oom with small closets attached. The large room, 
is now the sitting-room, but in the middle ages it 
‘was the cubioulum or bed-chamber where three or 
four Bellows and Scholars slept. ‘The Fellows had 
tall beds, and the Scholars’ beds wero trooky] "— 
that is, truckle—beda and_wero pushed under the 
Fellows’ beds in the daytime, Out of this large 
oom thete were litte closets, and now two of them 
‘are thrown together to make a bedroom, and the 
third forms a pantry or “ acout's-hole.”” Those litle 
studios wer the musoeola, where the men were sup- 
Posed to read, and they were furnished with a plain 
Shelf and a joint stool, a curtain perhaps, and 
nothing else, There were no means of keeping 
themselves warm, except when they came out into 
the big room, where there might be a fire. ‘These 
three or four people wore concamerales or chamber- 
fellows, from which originated the word “ chum." 
Te" was not until the eighteenth century that you 
find, in the old minutes of the College, that the 
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habit of * chumming” had gone out of fashion, and 
that men would have rooms to themselves. 

Mn. AYMER VALLANCE : ‘There is no doubt 
Mr. Jackson has correctly explained the origin of 
separate staircases in Oxford. You must re- 
member that the colleges there were not built on a 
formal plan from the outset, but that they grew up 
by a process of gradual development. All’ the 
earlier ones before New College ere composite 
‘structures, embodying older und unallerteneyients 
or halls, “But I do not agree that the staircase 

item was adopted for a distinguishing mark of 
the seoulurs ns opposed to the regulars. ‘There is 
to trace anywhere in Oxford of such a thing as 
tonastic dormitory. On the contrary, atthe 
monastic college of Gloucester (now Worcester), 
composed as it was of separate gottlements or cells, 

recisely the same arrangement as in secular ool: 

loges was adopted as an established Oxford custom, 
‘and may be seen to this day. One by one, the 
different buildings were added when they ware re- 
quired. In the earliest colleges, for instance, there 
was 10 o ‘And tho reason was that every 
college stood within a parish, and every member of 
that college was « parishioner, and, as such, it was 
his duty to attend his parish church, But gradua- 
ally, as the corporate ife of « college drow its mem= 
bers closer together, it was natural that they should 
seek to express that common life in common wor 
ship. ‘They then petitioned the Bishop for li 
to build « private chapel of their own, and the 
‘oratories gave place to chapels where they could 
have the privilege of Mass celebrated in thoit midst. 
And, further, the ties which held them together in 
{ife held even beyond the grave, and thus it came 
about that some colleges sought and obtained the 
right of sopulture within their walls, ‘The earliest 
‘graveyard is that of Merton College,which, however, 
sin part parochial ‘The it private graveyart of 
4 college was that at New College, Henco the 
cloister to surround the garth, which was conse 
cerated expresaly ax a cimiferium. The second in- 
nce was the cloistered enclosure on the north 
jo of the Chapel at All Souls’, and latest tho one- 
alley cloister to the graveyard at the Jacobean 
Colley of Wadham. Meanwhile Bishop Wayaitete 
the fist to, embody the clolter organically as 
rt and parcel of the quadrangle at Magdalen 
Battoges. nd yy sinc early colleges didnot start 
upon a formal plan, as exemplified by the oldest 
buildings extant, those of Merton College, the adop- 
tion of the compiote quadrangle was only gradual. 
‘The first true quadrangle, planned at the outset, was 
that built at New College, under the direction of 
William of Wykeham, who has eft an indelible mark 
on Oxford collegiate architecture. ‘The T-shaped 
chapel-plan, which it is sometimes alleged he bor- 
rowed from Merton Chapel, i, in facts dae wolely 
to William of Wykeham, ” He could not have copied 
it from Merton Chapel, which was not finished until 
some forty years ajer his own. The two really. 
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to radically'distinct types Merton ante- 
js the transept of an unfinished cruciform 
ch with central towers, while: Now College 
‘and those whioh immediately followed 
‘All Souls’ Magdalen, and Old Queen's 
last-named in 1518),are all of them short 
ith aisles of equal length. Their 
inal roofs, open out 


Colleg 
tek Did as ae aale 
‘isles, under parallel longit ‘ 
from the nave through arcades on either side, The 
sucoceding chapels, built after the Reformation, 
fare based more oF less on a misunderstanding of the 
true Wykehamite ideal, Wadham ante-chapel 
(1613), externally transeptal as regards the roof- 
ridges, has internally the nave arcades of Now 
Collage; Oriel ausznlatos most nearly to the irane 
septal 








del, while Brasenose ante-chapel, the latest 
indate (1656-61), represents n complete confusion 
Ot movie. The wort and aowth elevation of the 
fante-chapels tell the same tale as their roofs and 
interiors. For while the ends of those at New 
College, All Souls’, Magdalen, and Old Queen's 
Gollogo (the Inst-named depicted in a plan by 
Michael Burghers) are all unequivocally the lateral 
walls of isles, on the contrary the ends of the 
aante-chapels of Wadham, Oriel, and Brasonose, all 
being gabled, aro much more nearly allied to the 
teanseptal form of Merton College Chapel, with its 
firo window at each ond, though Wadham Chapel 
hs @ pair of windows at the north end like Now 
Colloge, and Brasenose has a single window,but that 
aquare-headed and outof harmony with the gable 
by which it is surmounted, 

Mz. WARREN, briefly responding, and referring 
to Mr. Aymer Vallance’s remarks, naid that Mr. 
‘Vallance had misunderstood him : ‘he did not say 
that the T plan became universal, but that in 
sevoral colleges it; hnd been adopted. He did not 
mean to miggest that anything but the nbapo of the 
{ground plan was accepted and did not refer at all 
to the manner in which the superstructures were 
carried out, 














At the conclusion of his Paper, Mr. Warren 
expressed his acknowledgments to Sit Aston Webb, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Basil Champneys, 
Mr. Henry . Haro, Mr. T, G. Jackson, Mr. Mervyn 

it Theodore Morison, Sir Chas. Nichol- 
H. Now, Professor F. M, Simpson, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, and 
tthe Kali Architect and Country Life for 
theloan of slides and drawings and for much kindly 
help and information, and to Mossrs, MacAlister, 
Direks, and Northover for invaluable assistance 
in every direction. Amongst the very large 
of slides shown were examples from 
Genoa, Santiago di Compostella, Copenhagen, 
Coimbra, Paris, and Louvain; and many plans, 
shotographs, and perspective drawings of work by 
ir Aston Webb and Messrs. Ingross Boll, Rewinal 
Blomfield, Champneys, Juckson, and H. ‘. Hare 
‘were exhibited on the walls, 
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REVIEWS. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
School Planning: Being a Practical "veatiag on the 
Planning of itish Training Colleges and Schools, 
WithisOillusrations. By Philip A. Robson, A.PLD-A, 
[Nicholson Smith, No. 8 Amen Corner, London, Hs 
This important Treatise, although dealing with 
Duildings for educational use, and therefore 
marily meant. for the architect, will prove of 
interest tothe statesman, theexpert, and the public 
ft large, inasmuch as it is the latest word from 
the pen of one who has given many years of close 
study to the subject of school planning, and who 
fas an architect has erected several buildings of 
standard merit, one of which, St. Gabriel's Colloge, 
Camberwell, is viewed, and rightly #0, as one of the 
finest training colleges for women in the country. 

Mr. Philip Robson has dedicated his work to, hia 
father, the late architect to the Board of Education, 
in a few well-chosen words, recognising, as we all 
do, the great work Mr. K, R. Robion initiated and 
atried out when architest to the London School 
Board, and later when at the Bourd of Rdueation, 

‘The’ work is divided into a series of chapters 
detailing the author's views upon the Hygienic 
Planning of Schools, the Board of Education 
Regulations, Derbyshire Schools, Higher Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, und Technical Schools, Notes 
‘on Reports and Cost, Addendum, 

T would particularly commend to the notice of 
roudors the excellont advice given by the author 
upon pages 8 and 9 of his work, wherein he denla 
withepecal point some of which I venture to sug 
gost are worthy of consideration at hend-quarters. 

Possibly, over one or two matterstouched upon, 
experts wl ifr from Mr, Robo, for instance, 
take 
t 




















suggestion numbeted 4, in which he tates 

iy room beyond 26 feet or moro in width 
requires subsidiary lighting. ‘The view of some 
capable of advising ia that any room beyond, aay, 
23 fect: in width is not efficiently lighted if lighted 
from one side only. And again, taking his sugges. 
tion numbered 7, no matter what the number of 
tcholars may be, no class room should be Jess 
in height than stated in the Board of Kau 
Code Rules, A height of 10 feet isi 
Mr. Robson's suggestion that there is food for 
‘orious reflection and consideration as to the 
Board of Education Code Rule regarding the floor 
area allowed per scholar (1) in-an elementary 
school, (2) in a secondary school, is excellent, and 
goes without saying, for to assume thata boy or girl 
of 16 years of age when attending an elementary 
school is sufficiently provided for on the 10 fect 
basis, whilst insisting upon the 17 feet to 18 feet 
basis for the sue bolas if 17 years old, but 
attending a secondary school, appears to me, as it 
2o doubt will to hin reader, o require amendient, 
and Tam in full accord with tion of 
‘Mr. Robson as to how amendment wuld take 























SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


‘place both hygienically and satisfactorily from the 
point of view of the master. No aren 
the points raised by the author, excellent though 
they undoubtedly are, are recognised as being out 
of the question so long as the Board of Education 
public Building Rules, which must be adhered to 

y order of the Board and local and other 
authorities who are dealing with public funds, 
grants, donations, &, 

‘The’ information given, no matter what the 
special subject under discussion may be, is concise 
‘and fully detailed. ‘Tho chapter dealing with 
Higher Elementary, Secondary Schools, Technical 
Schools, and ‘Training Colleges, is possibly the most 
interesting in tho book, as in it Mr. Robson has 
given the reador a fund of useful information, 
Condensed into some 17 pages, which cannot fail 
to fies instructive. 

illustrations are numerous and well selected. 
If there is ono point I would criticise with 
reference to the plans, it is that the compass-point 
might have been added in all oases. I note that 
the number of illustrations given upon the title- 
page is about 100, ‘This is evidently » misprint, 
‘us there are fully 150 plans, dc. 

‘Mr. Robson tells his readers, to quote his own 
sronds (ne his preface), that  Noseboaliusiatod 
is older than 1405, 01 ‘others areas recent as 1911," 
hich is interesting to the reader, who, 
‘examining the illustrations, will gather with what 
rapidity we aro amending and experimenting in 
‘the hope of reaching that goal which authorities, 
rightly or wrongly, may decide is the best possible ; 
for, taking many cases, excellont though the choive 
of tho plans may be, these do not conform, without 
‘amendment, to the Board of Education's known 
‘wish, which'is to the effect that in an elementary 
school the usual type of plan, that is to aay, » plan 
showing the class rooms designed to open directly 
into tho hall, is now rogarded with disfavour for 
now buildings, and only approved, so Tam given 
to understand, where the ciroumstances are 
exooptional, 

ith regard to St, Gabriel's College, there has 
been some modification of the original plan, in 
which tho writer of this roviow has been actively 
ngociated with the author, by requost of, tho 
late Canon Brooke and the Council of the Collage, 
A largo hull approached from the entrance hall 
hus taken the place of Mr. Robson's scheme for 
an examination hall, swimming bat 
te. as shown upon tho plans illustrat 

Probably Mr. Robson's scheme was di 
pensive, and was therefor omit by 































ied too 
theCoun- 


Lin favour of the \eige eneeably hall in question. 





T note that Mr. Robson gives the dato of the 
foundation of the British, and Foreign Schools 
Sooiety as 1811, but this Society, as a matter of 
fact, was founded in 1808, the National Society, 
whose centenary has just, been celebrated, being 
Tounded in 1811, 
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Thaye to criticibe this otherwise excellent work 
in one matter: I am of opinion that the author 
would have been better advised if he had ended 
his treatise with page 108 ; that is to say, my view 
is that the compendium of firms specially noted 
for school fittings would have been better omitted 
as flavouring too much of the advertisement, and 
therefore unneceamary in a school treatise chiely 
written for the professional man and the educa- 
tional expert, 


A. Hanon Ryax-Testson [¥.), 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Architect as Arbitrator. 

Cannes: eh, 1913, 
Jounvar RBA. — 
mussion. on the posi- 
‘architect as arbitrator may 
from my own professional 








fon a certain job was practically completed, 
the client refused to aners ae certificate or to: 
pay any further sums to tho builder, who was then 
PMiged to proceed againat kim in the ordinary 
‘courts of law. All sorts of quibbles and preten- 
tions were act up to excuse non-payment ; and the 
cage went to several courts in succession. 

‘procedure in Italy is much more compli- 
eated and uncertain than in England, and the 
pepenn ee for delay and obstruction more 
abundant. However, after a considerable period, 
‘an interim declaration was made by one of the 
highor courts to the effect that " if the facts are as 
stated by the plaintiff, the Court is of opinion that 
the architeot ion should be accepted.’ 

‘Proofs were abundantly supplied ; but, owing to 
some supposed, or protended, error in their presen 
Tatiom de wholo process of proot had to be gone 
through again, after another year’s delay. Appeals 
tnd untapped ati some Eelve 
months ater eight years of constant litigation, 
the final Court ‘of Cassation at Turin decided that 
ny certificate und decision (Liquidation) must be 

ed, anil ordered the client to pay all the cost 
‘of the various actions, with full interest on the 
amount I had originally certified for. § 

‘The contract clause upon which stress was laid 
was that which, after stating that the sum to be 
Grentually paid to the builder by the elient should 
bedotermined by the architect, went on to aay 
ne tetegnd both the parties declare, they. acce 
‘once for all his (the architect's) decisions, liqui 
tions, and certificates as absolute and definite (or 
final) between the parties, renouncing any and 
CET ene eeectiS to tacorporsi al 

yht it not i a clear 

statatient somowhh on he ne nt the Tat 
‘tute Form of Contract {—Faitht rours, 

ss Wruttant Goorr (4. 

. 
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1 Convote Sramer, Laxbox, W., 24th Fed. 1912, 


CHRONICLE. 


‘The Question of Registration. 
Ax a result of tho Special General Meeting on 
Sth January 1912 [see report, p. 306], the Coun 
have appointed « Committee to consider the whole 
ion. of Registration, with power to take ovi- 
dence. ‘The Committee consists of the President, 
the four Vice-Presidents, and the Hon, Secretary, 
together with Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [P., Messrs, 
AWS, Cros (F}, James8. Gibyon (2) 4. Alfred 
Gotoh, {#-|, Hdwin 'T. Hall (F:), Goorge 
Hubbard, FSA. (#.), Sydney D. Kitson [F.), (. 


Stanley, Poach (2, John, Slater i 
8. Worthingto 
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Warwick [#.J, Peroy 8. n 
Burt Lal), We Rt. Hiorms [A.J He W. Will 
A. Needham Wilson (Ay) 
oon appointed Ch 
Mr. John W. Simpson View-Oh 


4.) and 
Mr. John Slater hiss 
nan of the Committeo, and 
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Prize Drawings for Exhibition in the Provinces, 
‘The fo selection from the preminted 
dow i i izo Cor 









‘under the auspices of the Allied Societe 

Royal Institute Silver Medal (Measured Drawings). 
—Drawings of Compton Wynyates (I. strainer) 
by Mr. A. E, Maxwell (under motto ms 
awarded the Silver Medal and ‘Ten Gi tf 
draveings of ‘The Octagon, Ely Cathedral (1 
strainer), by Mr, A. B. Allen. (under motto 
*Shopeinshoudes ”), and of the Church of Santo 
Spirito (1 strainer), by Mr. Walter M. Keesoy 
(under motto “ Arno”), each awarded « Cortifioato 
of Hon. Mention. 

Soane Medallion.—Designs for a Guildhall 
3 strainers by Mr, Wm. Friskin (under motto 
* Girele City”), a ruiners by Mr. Piet d 
Jong (under motto my ertiti 
of Hon. Mention and 
©.A. Harding (under device “Sailing Ship "| 

rainers by Mr. Bertram Lisle (under motto 
Vista "), each awarded Hon. Mention 
‘Owen Jones Stulentship.—Drawings by Mr. Nos 
H. Leaver (2 strainers), awarded the Owen Jones 
Certificate and £100, 
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Pugin Studentahip—Drawings by Mr. James 
Macgregor (I strainer), awarded the Medal and £40 ; 
rawings by Mr. C. Peake Anderson (1 straitet), 
drawings by Mr. J. R. Leathart (I strainer), deaw- 
ings by br W. JP. Jones (Lstrainer)each awarded 
a Certificate of Hon. Mention. 

Tite Prive-—Design for the Central Court- 
yard of a Royal Exchange, covered with a Roof : 
2 strainers by Mr, Louis de Soissons (under device 
© Red Lion”), awarded the Certificate and £30. 














Grissell Gold Medal.—Design for un Isolated 





Exhibition Building : 2 strainers by Mr. T. Brad~ 
dock (under motto" M.OM.XIL"), awarded the 
Medal and ‘Ten Guineas, 

Aethur Caer Pree-—Drowings by Me, 3. Be 
F. Cowper, awarded the Prize of Forty Guineas, 





The late Alexander Graham, F.S.A, (J). 


Mr. Alexander Graham, F.8.A., formerly Hon, 
Sooretary of the Institute, died on the Sth February 
at his residence, Carlton Chambers, 4 Regent Street, 
Tt is understood that Mr, Graham was in his 89rd 
‘year, but he showed few signs of the decrepitude 
Which usually accompanies such an advanced age" 
and retained to the last the erect hearing and cheery 
tnanner vbic had always distinguished him, fe 
had suffered from occasional heart trouble during 
the last two or threo years, but still supervised his 
practice, and was nob taken seriously IL till « fow 
days bofore his death. Atthe funeral, which took 
place at West Norwood Cemetery on the 21st inst, 
the Institute was represented by Mr, Leonard 
Stokes, Proadent; Me. John W. Simpson, Vieo- 
President ; Mr. Henry ‘T. Hare, Hon, Secretary. 
‘There were also as Sit William Emerson, 
Past President, Mr. A. W. 8. Cross [F.], and 
‘other members of the Institute, with the Secrotary, 
Assistant Secretary, and Librarian, 

Atthe Institute last Monday, Mr. Hare, in form- 
ally announcing the decease, gave details of Mr. 
Graham's connection with the Institute, Elected 
Fellow in 1879, he had always takon. an active 
port in the affirs of the Tniitute, “He served 

for twenty-two years on the Council, during 

time filling the office of Vice-President for four 
years, of Hon.Secretary for ten years and serving on 
humerous committees of Council. He retired from. 
the Hon-Secretaryship about three yeurs ago, 
He was for several years a member of the Boaril 
‘of Examiners, also of the Literature Standing Com= 
mittee, of which he wax sometime Chairman, and 
of the Records Committee, He was most as 
siduous in the discharge of the duties attaching 
to these positions, rarely missing a meeting 
either of the Council or af the General Body. In 
the early years of hia memborship he was a fre- 
quent contsibutor to the Traxsactions of the 
Institute, und special mention should be made 
of his valuable papers, beautifully ilustrated with 
his own drawings, on the * Remains of the Roman. 
































‘THE TATE ALEXANDER GRAHAM, P.5.4, 





Occupation in Algeria and Tunisia,’* which formed 
& notable contribution to the archiology of North 
Africa. Mr. Hare having moved the resolution of 
regret and condolence recorded in the Minutes 
(p. 800), the President, before putting the motion 
from the Chair, asked Mr. Hare to read to the 
Meeting the following letter which had been 
received from Sir Wm, Emerson ;— 
1h Fabs 1912, 

Dean Mn. Paesimewn—I very much regret my 
inability to be at the meeting this evening to ex- 
press av I would wish my own personal wense'of loss 
At the passing away of our old friend, Alexander 
Grahato, and to join in the tribute of respect and 
esteem that will be paid him, notonly by his former 
colleagues on the Council, but by the numerous 
hody of members who know and appreciated his 
sterling qualities, 

Asteudlast mpportraftholnstiuts, bo wastrom 
the first one of the most active and zealous of its 
Workers, During my term of office as Member 
of Council, as Hon. Secretary, and afterwards as 
President, T had frequent opportunities of obsery- 
ing the high-mindedness and disinterestedness he 
displayed in all that he did for the Institute, A 
man of the atrictest probity and integrity, he 

laced the honour of the profession and the wel 

ing of the Institute before everything : to pre- 
serve the one and necure the other he would count 
no personal sacrifice too great. 
Graham, when hewaselected Hon, Seoretary, 
mast ave been nearly approxching his threecore 
‘years ani ten, and thoogh nt that age his conserva 
tive tendencies wore somewhat. strongly pro- 
nounced, he veas never intolerant of the views of 
thoge who differed from him. As L remember hin 
‘tthe Council mectings hoapoke but seldom ; and 
if when some nocessary movement was in question 
he was a litle lacking in initiative, when once a 
course of action was decided upon he would devote 
himself to the work expected of him with all the 
real and thoroughness of a man many years his 
jie 

if 







































ourtesy qnd urbanity of manners wer 
r to us ull; no one could discharge with 
¢ distinction the various public and social 
ions that fall to the lot of the Hon 
Seoretary of the Institute. He was. true 
sincere fn his friendships, over sympathetio and 
warm-hearted, and one of the cheeriest and most 
‘agreeable of companions. I know personully that 
not a few youn, hitects have cause to be grateful 
to hint for his kindly advice and assistance. 

For mysell I deeply deplore his removal froin us, 
and bog to be permitted to associate myself in the 
resolution to be moved this evening recording our 
sorrow at the loss we have sustained and our 
sympathy with his relatives, 

ver Yours faithfully, 
Wat. Eanson. 


* Thuxaucrioss, N.S, 1664-85, 1685-86, 
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‘The Resolution having been put from the Chair, 
‘at the request of the President the whole assembly 
rose and silently voted their assent standing. 

Mr. Graham, who was a Cumberland’ ian, 
served hisarticles with J. H. Stevens, and from 1859 
to 1865 was a draughtsman in the War Office under 
Sir Douglas Galton. Ho started practice in 1865, 
his early works incinding Kingfeld Chureh, Cum: 
derland, the Nichol Forest Schools in the same 
county, and the Continental Bank, City. In 1369 
he obtained the post of Surveyor to the Armourers! 
Company, and held the appointment for nearly 
forty-two years, resigning only last Docomber, His 
extensive hospital connection began through Mis 
Florence Nightingale, with whom, he waa nti 
mately acquainted. Among hospitals erected from 
his designs were the Swansea Hospital, Lincoln 
County Hospital, St. Albans Hospital, the Cancer 
Hospital, Fulham Road, the " Lewis ” Colony for 
Epileptics, exeoted at a cost of over £60,000, and 
consisting of separate and single-floor houses, with, 
all, workshops, infirmaty, theatre, chapel 
in the Elizabethan style; and the Monts 
General Hospital. His latest and perhaps most 
important hospital works were the new h 
Institute and Bleotrical Department at the Cancer 

ital, He built the new Nurses’ Home, opened 
ital. Mr, Graham had also 

He built the ware- 
, Welch, Margetson 





















& Co,, blocks in St. James's Court, Buckingham 
Gate, for the Law Guarantee and ‘trust Society ; 
iromises in Kim Street, Gray's Inn Road, for 





Messrs, W. H, Wagstafle & Sons. He did a'con- 
Siderable amount of work for the Armourers’ Coms 
any, the most recent being the new buildings in 
‘opthall Court and Drapers' Gardens, 1,0, He 
foted ax consulting architect, with Messrs, Chorley, 
Connon, & Chorley as the architecta, of the Womon 
‘ind Children's Hospital, Leeds, and as assessor in 
several important competitions, including those 
for tho Weston-super-Mare Pavilion, Wandsworth 
Guardians’ Oflices, Bury Infections Diseases Hos- 
ital, Leigh Infirmary, and Rochdale Infirmary. 
Ginca 1900, when Me. Graham's health first began 
to fail, I. A. Bolo [4.}, who for some years 
‘assisted him, has been associated with him in his 
practice, Mr. Graham waa the author of a volume, 
published by Longmans in 1902, entitled ® Roman 

{rica : an Outline of the History of the Roman 
Occupation of North Arica,” and was joint author 
with Mr, H, S. Ashbeo of a book of Travels in 
‘Tunisia, Ho was an accomplished draughtsman, 
‘and reproductions of some finely finished drawings 
of his appeared some years ago in the Institute 
‘Transactions and in The Builder, 














Housing the London University : Suggested Site. 

‘The Times of the 19th inat. published some pro- 
posuls which bave beon put forward regarding a 
Site for the future housing of the University’ of 
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London, In the Fourth Reportof the Royal Com- 
mmission on University Education in London, the 
Commissioners observe: "" We think it is in the 
pc ptr at wel as in the intare of te 

niversity that as lange a site as poss 
should be obtained ina central position, and build- 
jngs erected for a reconstituted University which 
would be the visible sign of its recognition and 
Aeceptance as a great public institution.” Four 
plots of land on the Dake of Bedford's etate are 

eda corresponding eloay with the cond 
tions laid down in the report, "To quote from The 
Times — 

"ho four plot Ti two on ach side of x noble nrene 
vain futher a th ing had Vi 
‘teu of the rita Museum to Torsngton Square, 
Sid ogether cover at aren of nearly 24 heres the 
stn palced herewith indent tce ease positon 
tit the approximate area of each, Tho Duke ot 
Bedford at granted an option to purchase thee four 
Heer within period. which wil expire Meat. Quarter 
Day ao if che’ eceery funda for Uhr parce can 
Devise ttre Mah tal boii il have 
tun made tomadh a ew ta for tho Univeraty. 

"The quertion immediatly aris how hens blocks o 
Ian ght ea te forte purpose Indisted 
tie Commissioner Sport, nad is extraardinary 
Tie completly eitable th dispoxtion ofthe lad 
tnjwart Lobe Yor the purpove regaled 

of ths mont arpen needa Bn great Aawobly 
Hal'worthy ef tho Univernity andar ot only 
Llnve the sane purpones noite MeRwan Hall fn Be 
High’ the Whitworth, Hall of Manchester Univer. 
Aye bun reat mecting place forthe metropolis where 
‘hfation tthe pire can cme ino touth with the 
University life, where great intelectual movement can 
Iw initiator encouraged. Blosk © on the wobjolned 
rans bouton all four siden by alrvtay with gu 
fearon the wen tho rth, Mose on he oth, 
ta enn sve ere the cn 

‘a for the porpose of nich 6H 
in Tte ceaotey pubordinateroron ace, ie 
Tirretponig bck marked Dou the plan wotld’ ve 
rail wll apted for n Sonate Hews, 4 bllding in 
‘whieh there ‘should tw large roams for the governing 
Ing of the ‘Univernity nad for the eeings oft 
tuaty committetn which wil are Yo deal with veri 
Mincls°et” the Univeray. work. da ie bailing 






































there should also be the private rooma of the Vice: 
CChaoeallor, Peinipa, and eta Bigh oer, and for 
the noctoaary headquarters stall Block A rould ie 





large enough for the erection 
‘which ‘would, provide for a hall 
Gimvvestion, ‘Common “Rootne for" Profeaony "ard 
adosten, club-roomss for the Students Union and 
ocitioe, and headquarters accommodation Yor 
the Ofleers!Tratning Corps, which is ov6 of the moet 
flourishing of the attdent ofganiations in the Univer 
sity, and which fs likely to became inereaangly pup 
ine an the University: meets with growing succean the 
{locational needs of the metropolin 
‘On the fourth block provision ahould be made tor 
smaller lecture balls in which important public lecturer 
‘Snuld’ bo given to omaller audiences than thoee which 
would bo accommodated in the Assembly’ Hall, and on 
Uhte plot of land suitable roome could be provided fo 
the fousing of the Cealral Universiy “Libra 
Feadingerooms for students engaged on sdvanced work, 
There would also doubles be space for olber things 
iT tates were thown to be required an Limca pcm on 
[eis Oificalt to over-estimate the effect which a 


Hm third bailing, 
ir the. meetings of 
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reat group of University boildings of ihe kind 
eseribed above would have upon the pablic attitude 
awards the University, or to exaggerate the valus to 
studenta and Leachors alike of having central buildings 
Immediately ‘contiguoas to. the. pricales slores of 
Artistic, literary, snd’ archwological-taaterial. in. the 
rtish’ afuscunn’ ‘The plota of Tand In question are 
within easy reach of te tormini of the rest. tramk 
Iinor coming into London from the north ahd west, the 
dietions ia which the great mass of the sclive pop: 
lation of this country tea; but the new headquarters 
ot the University: would. not only be easily aceeasble 
from the northern, north-western, and western suburbs, 
ira only owt tr Gra on, 
aston Square Station on tho Motropalitan Tailway Ia 
Tess han’ ten, aminatoe‘iatant dhe Beth Sangam 
Station on the ‘Central London Railway is bat afew 
Ininutes away; equally near is the Tottenham Court 
ond Staion ‘on the’ Hampstead ine, and. Rumell 














Sauare on the Piccadilly Railway. ‘The site in alimoat 
eqully convenient for teachers 

U it from University. College, 
Landon, School of Economies, ‘and Medford College, 
Whilst it is toch moro convenient than ‘the present 
University buildings for the Haat London Calloge, the 
London Hospital Medical, School, St. Bartholam 
Medical College, and, indeed, most of ‘the medical 
schools, A glance at the distribution of the schools of 
the University over the map of London will shaw that 
the now site, while immensely moro convenient for & 
reat majority of the schools, is Tess convenient than 
the proven she for sary any of thm In they 
words, it is central. Tk ious and eapable of 
Tory arco east. it won deed tn 
fous to Tandon if the opportunity which haw been 
sire tata inbabitanta aa to tho Univesity abould 


be: allowed to alip. , 
TE will cost « good deal of money, but London is Fall 
of rich men, and this is a great opportunity for what 


Lord Rosebery baa called the " magnificent citizen.” 























‘THE LONDON socrRTY 


A New Road to the West. 

A conference was held Thureday, 15th February, 
‘at the offices of the Road Board’ to discuss, pro= 
posals for the construction of a new approuch road 
toLondon on the western side. Sir George. Gibb, 
Chairman of the Road Board, presided, and there 
‘wore present representatives of the ‘Trafic Branch 
of the Board of Trade, the London and Middlesex 
County Councils, the Boroughs of Kensington, 
Hammersmith, and Fulham, the Buckingham 
County Council, and the Urban Distriot Councils of 
Chiswick, Brentford, and Heston and Isleworth. 
‘The Chairman stated that the Board had hithe 
dealt with roads in the various administrative 
counties, but had not made any grant to county 
‘or Motzopolitan boroughs, and they had resarved 
the sum of £680,000 out ofthe estimated £2,000,000 
accruing up to Sst March next for the purpose of 
mooting the needs of urban improvement. Thoy 
wero anxious to ussiat tho construction of ne 
proach roads in populous centres where they wi 
Host urgently nooded, and it would bo generally 
admitted that they ought to begin with London. 
Consequently they had decided, subject to obtain- 
ing the ‘Treasury sanction, to make an 
offer of assistance to the proposed ew western 
‘prone to London, and asfunds became available 
similar large works would be selected wccording to 
{hei importance and pubis wit in all pats of 
tho country. ‘The western approach was the most 
pressing of all the London schemes. 

‘The proposed new road is to be 80 feot wide, ancl 
to extend from the West Cromyell Road to Houn- 
alow, by way of Hammersmith and. Brentford 
"The congestion at Hammersmith and Brentford 
notorious, and at prsent Cromll Row one of 
tho finest roads in London, is wastod owing to its 
having no outlet. ‘The proposed plan is merely 
‘uggestion, and may be varied in detail. ‘Tho 
sponsibility for settling the plan, as well as fort 
finetica execution ofthe work, must ea with the 
local authorities, the position of tho Road Board 
‘boing merely that of contributors to the cost, On 
4 point of detail, the Brentford Urban District 
Council haye suggested the widening of Brentford 
High Stroot at a cont of £347,000, and have applied 
‘for assistance to that seliome, but the Board con- 
sider that a new road ia better as well as cheapor 
thin widening. The cost of the road is estimated 
‘proximately at £1,000,000 within London sad 

750,000 in Middlesex, and an Act of Parliament 
will probably be necessary. ‘The Road Board, it is 
stated, are prepared to spend £876,000 towards the 
proposed road. 

‘The London Society. 

At w meeting called by the promoters of the 
movement, and held at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of British Artists on tho Oth Februaty, it 
‘was decided to establish a Society under the above 
title, with the object of advancing the practical im- 
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provement and artistic development of London, 
ir Aston Webb, R.A. (F.), presided, and letters 
in support of tho movement were read from the 
Hast of Plymouth, Lord God Hamilton, MP, 
Sir W. H, Lever, Bart,, Sir HE. J. Poynter, Bart., 
Lord Alexander Thynne, M-P., Sir Wm. Richmond, 
R.A.,andothers, Among the speakers at the Meet 
ing besides those mentioned below ware Mr, Harold 
Cox, Sir John Benn, Sir ‘Thomas Brock, R.A. 
[Hon. A], Mr, ‘T. Rattles Davison (Hon, .f.), Mr. 
W. D. Garde [2.J, and Mr, Raymond Unwin (F.) 
‘The Chairman explained that the first object of 
the Society was to interest Londoners in London, 
‘Tho promoters desired to create a public opinion 
which would support publio authorities in carrying 
out different schemes which might appear to be 
beneficial for London asa whole. The artistio side 
of the management of London had received com- 
waratively little attention, and it had been thought 
that, if pointers, sculptors, architeots, engineers, 
surveyors, members of Parlisment, and all others 
interested in art, should discuss these matters at 
inform the public from time to time, by degrees 
works of which London stood in urgent need might 
be carried out. He was convinced that Govern- 
‘mont Departments and municipal authorities de- 
sired to do the best they could for London, and if 
they were backed up by public opinion they would 
do & great deal more than they could at present, 
xy would want the counsel of the very best: men 
in London, and the assistance of such bodies as the 
Royal Acidemy, the Royal Society, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Institution of 
Givil Engineers, the Arts and Crafts Sooiety, and 
all societies concerned with the development, and 
espocially the artistic development, of London, The 
Rayal Society of Ats had already promised to help, 
‘A constitution would have to bo. drawn up for 
tho Society ; and thre would be wanted, besides, 
a President, of acknowledged authority and wide 
outlook, and & Committee full of enthusiasm and 
tasto, tempered with prudence and foresight, 
‘On the motion of Professor Beresford Pite, 
resolution was heartily approving of the 
formation of the Society, Captain Swinton, 
moving a resolution authorising the 
to diaft a constitution, sald that: in Héinburgh 
tho Cockburn Society, which was much like the 
London Society, had existed for nearly eighty 
years. Its object was to look after the beaut 
‘of Edinburgh and to see that nothing horrible 
‘was done, ‘The value of that Society was great, 
for it was extraordinary how few bad buildings 
were put up in that city, and how careful 
Popa wre 0 conform to the artistic standard. 
annual subscription for London members 
isa guinea, for country members half-a-guinea, 
and for colonial members five shillings. ‘The 
Hon, Treasurer is Dr. Stephen Miall, 116 Fore 
Street, E.C., and the Hon, Secretary, Mr, H. J. 
‘Leaning, 28 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C, 
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Reinforced Concrete : The Proposed L.C.C. 
‘Regulations, 


The Times Engineering Supplement of the 14th 
February as some admuirable critioiam, by an 
engineering correspondent, of the proposed 1.0.0, 
Regulations for reinforced concrete buildings, We 
itive extracts us far as space permits:— 

Te eal geo Dae NA le Sal 
at ee tay ines oe oe Yoon tre diate ie th 
taprobedpntel earn some oa Uetar the tes, 
oink be Setzc ake ess kept ep 
Pecsagert ni bigeye le lyr Peet 

pi pedi eal iat soa eons in 
Metiusl Lng, Ws wee rent et tie, 
pital ay neal eee nieoa py 
Siler tssy purusule tines bran, a 
fa iis Laie Cabs Geto tenet ee ion 
hae nd promee el easfored ans be ine 
Pinte ingest lp orem gestern apr 
Tenens a wel aoplodion 

Tye of dhe Teton Canty. Coane (Gener 
vomar) Aet of 1, Shek deal wh ae rae 
Pndesl sent cunewgreceen' et soporte: 
egpacelongteoryproyl dn end 
leds of elect sd Brundaio, snd wrtin eal 
Memeo tach to lesen casey at rplaagk sol 
‘ite provisions in their final form (it will be rer 
ord Guat evr etacaseat aie posed 
‘opposition to the Hill) may be said to represent the 

ral spose ii mertenl sions et bo whet 
int we apo ior rn 
Of the Metropolis, Suck. fimitations sare. in accord 
‘anoe with our habits in the United Kingdom, where 
se hira ioc cisty avecs been sncttomad ts tbs Soak 
relly va tc foray digs tak tion tae 
Mel fs cost i od aea snes ew cate ost 
would tend to stultify initiative, because it is 
Terlaty tt tiny ell be mete entree 
‘ih era ag 

‘The proposed Rogulat 

auc Seveoed snes lanoy pee st tpimealoor 
ciliates an ¢xanusatice at Uoeen 
ral (Glate. 1-0), lo 8 elary x 
fies oh lus tree eh settee 
din. ac uph da'sbl peace 
ullowed ina designers relations with 
Miler, el ate a aad me 
Is dedi’ tsicomss soe Sieg ta 
maaan eremenia san touting bats actions 
ft toading of this clause Would nob permit him Lo 
rt 11, “Data” (Clauses 616), leady off with: 
feet es trating oem tone Ynst ta. sese 
fey tie barter A to Aut” Nets da 
at wn roar i at ire et 
Sth Yoo Act and gives 0 fh por square Too he set 
el ee eatin Sas ns Soe salen ee 
fever on in Cause 107 wl be teat at 8 Seis 
tebe ed foreach fadieiaa!yonahh aa eit es 
Mibpiintwontd tes tn wed Sous ’ahars pate 
frith thowe gob by the rule nt the 1900 Act, which gave 
So's font ba the per toh te 
Pa felce wisp: gh io pag ox 
wi ft ole rage enhtig 
feaboaty isting ch teva ea oe ae 
Eas ntipte ty the Maye ue ot Beh ag 
teen Sea ort pd a yet 

Paka thea seen of ent I 
oat ths om et ee 
Me re to fall ack pee the tampa oe a) 
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madera. engnserng pesction” Surely referees to 
the R.LBLA. Roles, plus the “accepted formulas,” 
Mond be ocouphc Hits ohtoal to oe Why re 
ibould be any Bore roan to ntroduen termi b 
dastot naeluaios lor tthe of tstieey eoneul 
than would ate In the cue op sec trod, bald 
ings crt bridge for use ina polis highway’ al 
theca te services fa properye quad an 
te tequed te draw op the dave aod, hay he 
tied properly quelled a fo pau “BU any 
SSahoviy Wil aitomptel Co hve fore i ae 
two aioe cass would make Haat ndanghingtack to 
te iri rin 

Tn the caso of Pillars Part TV.—the whole set af 
regulations tro base onceraia sperma fot 
‘Th the the types a plc wi ioc 

pled be eles ‘econo wits old 
would follow for these three types, bat Clause 88, 
whi reqaies ak Toat four Tad of vert ate 
foreement in pills, a Cla 9, Which le 
tho dame of a!varal edo 3 ich, "wouhl 
bi, far exapl, ihe aytem refered hn Phe Te 
a Jasusey Bu ea Socaas eos Spa ist saat 
Seecibed ould be rlgate tothe cle at epleral 
fon Siem ho a forhing: Sed sou ert 
that allowed by ne 1800 ‘Ack "We hee not yo aye 
were nae Gecily Ta the tt of eoniee el aa 
conrsiay every. poset wa thet “Le cooling 
find of feral rut selina OF sea plies econ, 
siderably increased when the 

































‘concrete, and this Tact ia largely made uso of in 
Ameria, wher ve Tn this 
‘country,’ however ditional 
strungili ia not so obvious, and ainen the 1900. Ack 


regarda the casing as merely a protection from fire, 
Mion designers uso ordinary rfekwork, to suround 
their steo columns. "But even ordinary stock brick: 
work aads considerably to tho strength? for inxtance, 
‘ateel column’ to carry 200 tone ia nok dntroquenty 
pice inthe hear of 8 foot square Brick per, md 
iit were permissible to count on even five tone per 
square foot of brickwork, 19 per ent, would. bo added 
to the strength of the pillar, or alteruatively 10 pee 
ent, deducted off the ‘area ‘of tho alee, While. the 
Dilla still remained of 200 ton strength 

1V ought to be pointed out that Parts TT. to TY. are 
















sot wholly taken up wth the formuln; a very ange 
Hwroenage of tbe ates deal with, practical out, 
ch ‘ae tho maainny distance between. bur, eb 





vinting of bars, flahtailing 
jh, abar reinforcement, éa, 














fare required we form or other. In. several 
however, the description tight be eondenued consider 
iibly. What ig requited is "regulations and tk 


* peitatlona 
‘he tbe of waking avn, which crt 
canary in any regulations, ar 
the oth TA an 
rotted, because fn Clase 44 the district surveyor Ie 
ied tad which nat chee eld 
elongate the tension rods of a right up to the full 
etl of the gncrea ned ans Saas yatta 
‘rack in iif tho working streaen were up Uo the pene 
pose vey state of things which can hurdly have 
Again, Clause 108, if read with Clause 132, would 
sanction a Timitingcompremive. working atrets of 
2,400 Ib. per square inch on the concrete af helically 
reinforced columne—a somewhat startling figure even 
‘with "Ts concrete,” Buch atreacy ahull nol, be 
encouraged in any building in London; they involve 
fr too small « factor of safely, and a comparaiely 
slight ‘nettlement might induce tach stteses’aa weal 
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1.0.0. PROPOSED REGULATIONS FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE BUILDINGS 


ead to failure, Unless a building in Tondom is car- 
ied down to tho bluo clay it is certain to have ite 
foundations pon a tuore or lesa yielding substance, 
and such yielding substances very. often induce un: 
equal settloments, which, in addition to their effect on 
‘tho millars, npaet calculations of beam strength when 
‘continuity’ is relied upon. For this reason many en- 
ingens will dissent from some of the formula given 
fixed ends"... 
“'Materiala”” (Gianses 118-130), thi 
fiest three sections, dealing with cement,” * sand,’ 
‘aro descriptive and represent 
action; bat same parts of the ” Coverete™ and 
© Steel” swotion are ojwn to setioua criticism. — Clause 
18% « and 8, in the Concrete” subdivision, if it 
‘ean anything at all, must be construed to mean that 
‘tho various proportions of concrete given 4! have the 
lllimate stresses given in tho table, and consequently 
A designor is invited to. work on’ that assumption, 
which, combined with Clatise 102, gives atrenses very 
auch higher than those generally” adopted, IL te 
orioun that compression testy on concrete 
wccountable degree ; how, then, can anyone way t 
some particalar 1: 234 concrete will at tho ond uf 
three months haye » resistance of 3400 Tb, per aquare 
inch “1€ may” have more if the sand and coarse 
Morial are very gonnl, but if these ingredients are 
ef moder quay nly it wi very probably hae 
Towns vot the designer is here told that he ean, with sut- 
flient helical wound reinforcement, ru wp 40 1,088) Ib 
bet aquare Inch for hin working, arma. Now, tho 
surveyor may teat any Work with 60 per eont 
‘aie 10 the wapornponed load, and ance the nue 
jad Toad the text 






















































Drove impose 
Again, Clause 136-4 sion per- 
wits the working wtees ‘nv beam 


> ty te 30,00 th 
wltin 











opty aid atc a sbreae would alot erty crack 
“cnorete on the underside of any bea 
remaining three "Parla, IX and XT 
To-100}, which treat” of Teste! and ‘Test 
ng i da * Workman ar wll 
‘eeised, although, again they. smack of speciation = 
father ‘ha of regulation "7 they” include. the text 
liads already’ mentioned-ctc., one’ and shal. times 
the nuperimponed loads. No engineer would object to 
‘hw tmgnitude of thie test Toadon a9 dizcrte mb 
‘tance se reinforced concrete, since tho function af & 
test fa to ‘show whether, work his bean xcamped or 
Acidentaly: damaged during te constriction, and it 
reas induced by the tent ave reanably within 
mits no harm, ia dope to sound, work.” When, 
Hnweover, the induced tresses eu ip to the extremes 
Iwintd at in hin arkiela the tet may prove postely 
TEs ettidjoa wgited 
crmeloaine 
Andon “County” Counell propovaly ta that th 
ie atripped ‘of their formule entice, and 
Uniting” atenen should be conlderabl 
te nro made apply kn tod 
“orking Toada.” If thin were done. the factor of 
ould be mich abou ths same ae hat of 8 
Set-feamed building under the 1900 Act, wile the 
‘Working streaes would: ba more ia accord’ sith those 
Mote ity the mon who. have described. theie work 
it detail al the ‘meetings of engineering societies. 





















d by an examination of the 
= sais io tha should 














‘Victoria and Albert Museum: Alfred Stevens's 
Drawings, 

‘The Vietoria and Albert Museum has recently 
wequired « considerable number of drawings and 
designs by Alfred Stevens from the collections mado 
by two of his pupil, James Gamble and Reuben 

‘ownroe, both of whom died in the early part of 
TILL. These have now been mounted nd i yelled, 
ul a selection has been placed on exhibition in 
Room 75, advantage being taken of the opportunity 
torearrange the drawings by Stevens already shown 
thore, which ars now grouped according to subject 
throughout the gallery. Designs or the decoration 
St. Paul's Cathedral form one ofthe most fnpor- 
tant sections of the exhibition, the various studies 
in red or black, chalk or pencil, being illustrated by 
tracings made by ‘Townroe and Stannus of the coni- 
pleted designs.” Tho designs and studies for the 
decoration of Deysbrook have also been bronght 
together, and are now supplemented with several 
full-sized working drawings of details in colour, 
which have not before been exhibited. One of the 
most interesting of the new acquisitions in. this 
class of work is a sketch in water-colour for the 
decoration of a staircase and landing of a public 

‘The Museum has wequired soyeral early 
studios both of landacapes and from works by Old 
Masters, rude by Stovena during hia firat-viait to 


























Htaly, among them being small eopies in, water- 
colour of Mitian’s Flora” ual" Eleanore 
Gonzaga," 


‘The collection wlso includes studies in black 
hulk for the decorations of Dorchester House, and 
designs for silveramitha’ work, candlesticks, street 
Jnmops, pottery and. stoves, us well as a large 
number of alight sketches’ of architecture. and 
furniture and memoranda of subjects for figure 
compositions. ‘The Museum now possesses up- 
wards of 500 drawings and studies by thiv distin- 
wuished British artist; those not exhibited jn 
Root 75 (or Room 48, where n series related to the 
Wellington Monument has been hung), being 
obtainable on application in the Students’ Room 
(71) of the Department of Engraving, Ilustration 
‘and Design, 


Slade Professorship of Fine Art, Cambridge. 

Mr. Edward Schirdder Prior, S.A. [2], has 
been elected Slade Professor of Fine Art in succes- 
sion to Dr, Waldstein, resigned, | ‘The new Profos- 
sor was born in 1862, and was educated at Harrow 
‘and Caius, He was distinguished as an athlete at 
Cambridge, and won the Amateur High Jump: 
Championship in 1872. He was a pupil of Mr. 
Norman Shave, R.A. and his been architect to 
Cambridge University, where he designed the 
building in which the wnt Medical School is 
housed, to Harrow School, and to Winchester 
College, and has built churches and houses in many 
rts of England. Mr. Prior was one of the 
founders of the Art-Workers’ Guild, and has been 
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secretary of the Arts and Crafts (London) Exhibi- 
tion Society since 1902. His publications include 
A History of Gothic. Art in England and books on 
the Cathedral-builders and the medimval fgure- 
sculpture of England. 





Obituary, 
Auexaspen Guatas, FSA. (see page 298). 
Taowas Mruuaee Rickaax, F.8.A., Assoo.Inst 

O.K., FS.L, who died on the 10th Februar 

eighty-four’ years, had been an Associate 

Institute since 1854. Ho served some years 

the Practice Standing "Committee, and 

several years an Associnte-Member of Coun 
was the son of Thomas Rickman, F.S.A., the archi- 
teotural essayist and author of th ; 

Sie of Arohiecturein England Hewas aoading 

miember of the quantity surveyors’ profession, anc 
rrctiaed for over forty yours in partnership with 

{irc J, Burr, under the style of Rickman and 

Bury, architects and surveyors. Ho was President 

‘of the Architectural Association in 1854-55, and of 

the Surveyors’ Institution in 1899, He was « Vico- 

President of the Architects’ Benevolent. Society, 

to the funds of which body he wasa generous aub- 

sere. | Papers read atte Institute by Me Risk- 
saan and publiabed in the Traxsacrions include 

“Metropolitan Improvements as affected by the 

Bills now before Parliament” (1850), "* Professional 

Lessons from a Boulder ” (1885), and “ Specifica- 

tion Writing” (1889). In 1901 he published 

Yolumentitled Notes on the Lifeand Workof Thowas 

Rickman, A memorinl service on the ocoasion of 

the funeral took place at the Catholic Apostolic 

Church in Gordon Square, and was attonded by 

Mesar: Paul Waterhouse (#.}, Camb Tones [¥.}, 

and Charles Blomfield [2.j, and Mr. Waterhouse 

represented the Institute at the interment at St, 
Panoras Cemetery, Finchley. 

Cuaunes Surmt, Fellow, of Reading, died 
suddenly on the 6th February. His son, Mr 
Charles Stoward Smith [F.], writes: He wan in 
his eightioth year, and retained wonderful powor of 
rind and body till the last, In recent. years he 
yave most of his time to public voluntary work, 
although he remained a member of our firm aud 
‘was at the office as usual the day before his death, 

‘occurred at the Borough Bench just as he 

‘was about to take his scat as Readini’s senior 

hcting magistrate, As long ago as 1851 he joined 

the Institute ax an Associate, becoming a Fellow 

i ‘anid all through the years remained loyal 

‘true to its traditior Having served hit 

‘icles with Mr. W. F. Poulton, of Reading, Mr. 

Charles Smith became an assistant in Lond 

the office of Mr. W. M. Teulon, starting practice in 

Reading in 1857. His early years were devoted 

largely to works on the estates ofthe lta Duke of 

Wellington, Sir Francix Goldsmid, and Lord 

Eversley, in which connection he’ built many 




















































‘parish schools and did a fow restorations, for in- 
Seplojed by Ut Governors of Wellington Collage 
employed by the Governors of 
one of the marter houses, adltions to the 
col in cto. ive ouses in 
ae Meera Kingston and Camberley were 
designed by him. | In 184 Mr, 0.8. Smith joined 
his father in partnership. ‘The firm hus carried 
on a k varied general practice; in Poor 
Law work, erecting new buildings or remodelling 
old ones ab Reading, Henley, King’s Lynn, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Wall fr Basta Chip: 
Bins, Norton, ton, Basngnoke, Hatdold, and 
‘are, in addition to publio and educational works 
in many parts of the country. Mr. Smith actively 
associated himself with the public work of his town, 
sand. wns for two years in succession (1874-70) 
lected to the Mayoral Chair, He will be remem: 
bored and honoured forthe great part ho played 
in giving to Reading its complete and excellent 
syotom of drainage. Mr. Smith leaves two sons 
in the profesion, ‘namely, Mx, Chas Steward 











Smith [F.], of Reading, and Mr. John Arthur 
Smith (2), of Basingstoke, and a grandson, Mr, 1, 
Viotor Smith, of Reading. 
LEGAL, 
Contract : Certific 
‘Certeatndstingtaneds 


ow Unnan 






‘Tuomas Fane & Soe, Lexp,, es Sv 








making up and 
‘of the contract 


; rat contended. the: Cone 
‘yor had duly cortifed, which the Couneil denied, Tt 
a ae ne ae the ating ta theo 
‘evided that while: the work fas proceed 
tho contincars should receive interim paymeute op 
‘a the total amount, in accordaneo ith 
iogrows certificates given by the iirveyor tt thane 
tbe further payment. up to 80 percent: when 
sayar certiell thatthe” york Haden om 
std "Sh thatthe emaining"10 percent a 
Told ck for security during « period at 
sex following upon the completion of the works he 
‘mt of £270 was an amount alleged to he due on the 
feampletion of the srk mo au tobring th payment 
itp to-09 per cent ‘of tho contrat, 
nd alo in is Tn the alae 
sven the certifi 
fate was ‘given the work’ had not been property 
‘completed hat" here was no justification for grant 
ing‘ Tnterim certiicato cp to 00 per cout, of the 
fontract amount, and that nMaintife ded the aurveyer 
ith knew when the certificate wae given (hat the 
Toney wad fot dun. It wan contended hao tht the 
ing togar to 








































sr piers a ae a 
ees ete Sete 
Sutton Herat of the Ith Decasibers "PPS i 





MINUTES 


alu the work, which he had not done, and that » 
5 per cat” cetcae could not be givem until the 
tmuitteanee period began, nother words, antl the 
work bad been satiafucorly completed. 

Wen ihe wetoa wae ead the’ King’s Bench 
Division Mr, dation Lawranen xpresed a opin 
SEA two qustidng tothe jery-“C)Wholber bot 

ro oy ben 
the cosdate was given, Ale Smug Was dus under 
Ah stacy and) hentai 
tontractors, when the corifeate was given, Knew that 
tia am swt de, ‘he jy ered tt gh 
Nona im favout of the plait fe to says the 
Fos in the sfirmatiey, und tha cond in the negatives 
Ail ane he Jy tothe eon guy 
ectoaly” digpned of “any. auggetion of rand” an 
lloson on the. part of the contratars andthe 
tho latter had left the soriee of the Cone 
ince’ Ue ranting of, Abe certificate: Defendant, 
Hoare il alana the. ony Tad Koo 
tly eon male toe wo i, led 
Any gestion of fran 

Notwithstanding the jury's verdict in favour of the 
aie nce rane iced gn 

ie enlered tor the Coase, on the grown Ut aa 
oProrveyor hed not then exproed ie approval of 
ths gun and ty of thr fh erate 
tran nly progress certiate, aod therefore on thst 
Tefeotatas "were eotted. to question, which ey 
Sronld mot have been envied 0 coin th case of & 














a 
In the Court of Appeal (Lorde Justices, Vaughan 


Willams, “Remedy, "and esky)" Tord dann 
Watahn William ae of opinion that Un serine, 
lion inthe ate Wal eee 
Set having regard tothe terme of the contract, one 
Ba'whtch plains could eas, ax it had been ‘duly 
idven by the wurvyor for work done Inthe sbeence 
St tra ‘and ‘collion, which ad been ek “up ae 
Ferenally’ ‘bythe aetendant, but had boon aivectly 
Fora te ert of tho yh wan smpaent 
fot rainy rng am action fr the recovery of the 
cin Tor which the surveyor had ert an the 
eraiot of the jury wanrigit and should be acd upon, 

"Qnotier of the threo members of the Court 
Se eer Ns aide th jedgit of the 
ed by a majors te joann of the 
Court below, and enter judgment for plaintiffa for the 
Smoant claimed, with cuts 

afenants were given time to conser the question 
of oppeatn 











MINUTES, VIII. 


At the Eighth General Meoting (Ordinary) of the 


Session 1911-12, held. Monday, 19th February, 191%, 
At 8 rat—Mr, Leonard Stokes, President, if the 
Chair; entered in the attendance-book the namés of 
23 Fellows (including 11 members of the Council), 35 
‘Arociates (inelading 1 member of the Coane), 2 
‘Hon, Associates, 14 Licentiates, and several visitors — 
the Minater of the Mecting held. Sth February 1912, 
Ihaving ten published in the Jovnyat, were taken as 
road and signed as correct 

"The Hon, Secretary announced the deenase of Alex. 
ander Graham, F.S.A., Fellow, formerly Hon. Secre- 
lary, and having referred to hie numerous services to 
pes Peat Riana ea eS 

The time exited onthe Bist January, whe the Council 
‘cided not to appeal, 
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the Thslitate as a Member of the Council and of 
‘varionn Committees, at tho request of the President 
sad lltes from fie We Emerson, Past Pres iene, 
fxpreasive of his appreciation of the’bigh qualities a 
the deceased member: whereupon, on the moti 
the Hon. Secretary, vag hed 
Musocyno, ‘That the Tntitute do record ite pro- 
ound regret at the lon it has wustained by tho 
death of ils estoamed Fellow, Alexander Graham, 
FIBA. and do express its pons of appreciation 
fad gratitude for the ling and’ eminent services 
hho Mad rendered tho Intute. nw. Vice Pret 
dent, Hon. Secretary, Member of Councl, nad 
{nother eapaciien, “Further, that s mesg be 
reo ato ths Toate tai 
aha’ near relativen, aympathising and con: 
loli with ther fn thei bereavement 
‘Tho Hon. Secretary further announced the decease 
of Thoma’ Miller Rickman, F&A, slgveiote, Tor 
Imerly-Amociato Member of’ Council’ snd member of 
the Practice Standing Committe, and it was resolved 
Sha the sera of th rate te recorded tm Lhe 
futon, and that a vote of sympathy and! condolence 
Mae setae 
‘cease was also annoanonl of Charl Smith, 
of Roaling, elected Aasorite in 1854, Pelle tn 1870} 
find Willan King teas, dssoeate elected 1881 
"The following Members and Lictotiates, attending 
for tho fiw thane since Hote election, ‘wore formal 
admitted ‘by’ the ‘Preiiden, vis. Gear 
Grayson, Pelton, John: Normian ‘Kesscley, Avweote, 
Ronald Potter Jonos, ‘Thomas Tysten Grey’ Tonaldson: 
Selby, Lieuntiaten 
"The Secrotary announced wat the following candi: 
diaten having boon found sligible nnd quali. under 
the Charter and By: had ier nomieated My the 
anal forth nian, vy Matto Aa, 
vcr) Rodney Howard Alsop, Melbourney Arthur 
Godwyn! Andrew, ‘Cheadle Hulme; Heaumant. lis 
‘Atktnaon,. Junt" Lawrence Ashton, Dory Bombay ¢ 
Arthur Goorgy,Bradstay, Lancaster; Thombs Brame, 
Singapore; “Thomas Bloomfekd  Sadlicr Brereton, 
Warlingham; Reginald Butler’ Belorley, Redford; 
Cuthbert John Brodrick, Tuverearaily New Zealand; 
Fr Ataal Drowns ich Charl Oxin Camp" 
Tat ‘Choater; Willan ward Carclvs, Montreal 
Benjamin Chaikin; Ervest Austin Collet, Sledmere: 
York George Callin, Oldham; Nota Tynwald 
Comin, Pretoria; Wilfsld Joseph Cumming, Manches- 
fort ohn Bugle, Mancheatery, James, Motein Heber 
Glaavetl South Woodford amen Gorman,” Kedah, 
Malay Poninanla;, Dowglan Tall, Hodderabeld; John 
Henry ‘Harvey, Meltourne; "Montague" John” Heir, 
et Arthur Edward Hendersin} Gilbert 
Higginbotton, Manchester: dumper Jonmingy, Amble- 
tiles Westmoreland: Gerald” Eagar Jone,” Epa, 
Nizi Gharien Willa ‘Davies | Joynaio,. ‘Dar. 
Lastod Arthur. Vernon Kislingbury fon. Forayth 
Metivraith, Cambridge: Charlan Jamey MeNaie, 
‘Avri Frank M.. Miles, Chigwell: ‘Stante 
Miley, “Bournemonth;,” Walter” Guy Molesworth, 
Miri Gaal Herbert Morgan, Sonth, Toa, Jon 
Myeroy Edward Osbourn, Pleirmaritzbare: Arthur 
Raymend Pratt Plerey, Stone, Stat; Dotgian Warren 
Pollock; Arthur Hichard. Quarterman? J.” F- G- 
Roberts, Wallington, “Nivs_ Alan ‘Reith Robertson, 
Eulinbataty Hubert’ ©. Sands Herbert » Reginald 
Entty) Frederick Hobert Bawin Slaldin. Rondeboech 
I. Rocburgh Smith, Quebses Herbert Athil Sallwond 
Singapore? Edward Stockwell, Hasingstake;) Leslie 
Tanner, Brighton; Francia Robert Taylor: 
Alecander Caldwell ‘Thomon, Ayr; John  Rxerton 
rr 
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‘Thorpe, Oxford; Alexander Cameron Todd, Mon: 
real; "Richard "Arthur Waite, Dradfords ' Tarael 
Walker, Dorking; Noel Huxley Waller, Cheltenham ; 
Robeet’ Eiliott" Wallon; Leslie Eliot Williamson; 





Francis Arnold Winder, Sheffield; William Armour 
‘Arbackle, Rutherglen; ' Larmont "Douglas Penman, 
West Kilbride; Francis George Giyn Robertson, Glas: 
gow; William Joh Wright, Glasgow. 

Mr, Haward Warren [Fj having real = Paper on 
Couso 





‘Aucurrecrons, illustrated by lantern 
iscussion ensued, in which Mr. Basil Champ- 
Professor FM. Simpson [f.j, 'T. G, Jackson, 
the Rey, T, B. Lik, and Me. Aymer Vallance 

vole of thanks was passed to Mr. 












ings then closed, and the meeting 
separated at 10,30 p.m. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, JANUARY 8. 
‘The Institute and the Society of Architects ; Draft 
‘Agreement : Discussion, 


‘The proceedings at th Special General Mecting 
of the Bth danumey convened by the Connell ts 
consider the draft Agreem re 
between the Royal Institute and the Society of 
Architects were briefly recorded in the Minutes of 
tho Mooting published in the Jourxal, of the 
13th January. Tt remains to publish the document 
iteelf and to report the discussion which took place 
thereon, 
‘The objects of the Meeting were sot out in the 
Notioe-Paper as follows: 
‘To consider draft Agreement: prered, to be 
rade betwoen tho Tyal Tustitute and the Society of 
‘Architects nad which will he submitted to, tho Mest- 
for its approval, and, in the event of the samo 
belag npnnoved either sith nr without modieatn to 
pase the following Resolution ‘—~ 
RESOLVED, that tho Agreement py to, be 
lo between the Royal Tuatitute aid the Society 
Belin babe thy sat heciey taped soe 
that the Proaident be authorised to sign the sane 
‘on behalf of tho Toyal Tnvtitute And that. after 
the sama shall have ‘been eigned iy” both parties 
the ‘Council do. prected. to carry the aumento 
sect nd o_o Peton oy ajay 
‘une prasing for the grant of & 
tental Charter wits Dy-lawe ia the form set ott 
in the Second Schedale 10 the maid) Agreement te 
‘now approved. 


‘Tho following is tho Agreement above referred ta — 


‘agreement made the day 
a ‘One howmand nine hundred and 
Beret THE HOVAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ANCHITECTS (horeinalter called "the 
Royal Institute”) by 
the President of the Royal Toatitute for and on be- 
half of the Royal Institute of the ons part and ‘THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS Founded 18st {herein 
after called “the Society ey 
‘the President of the Society for 
and on behalf of the Soiety of the other’ part 
WHEREAS the Council of tho Royal Institute fant 
the oun of the Sects eve cone and 
famed the principles of a Bill for the Reyateaion of 
Avchiteta and hive embodied sich pines tn the 


ment proposed to be mado 
































diraft Bill set out in the Firat, Schedule hereto. and 
mt anid draft, Bill hs received the approval of moet= 
‘of tho Royal Institute and the Society” ragpee 
tively AND WHEREAS the Council of the Royal Ti- 
aitate and the Couneil of the Society have slag” con. 
dered and discuased proposala for the admlasion of 
the members of the Society into the Royal Institute 
which propomals ore enibodied herein wad’ in the draft 
Supplomental: Charier and. By-lawa ‘ast out in the 
Second Schedule bnreto AND WHEREAS a draft of 
this Agreement has been mubmitted to and approved at 
‘s nueeting of the Royal Tnatitate held on the 
diay of ne thowand nine hundred 
ti wa pane aura the retdan of ike opal 
tion waa passed authorising to 
Iatitte to etter into this Agreement on behalf of the 
Royal Institute and. resolution was also passe 
‘authorising the Connell of the Hoyal Institute to. pres 
font a Petition to Hie Majesty's Brivy Cousell for the 
frant of » Supplemental Charter and By-laws in the 
{erm of the draft act out {athe Second Schedule heeeta 
AND WHEREAS s draft of this Agreement ha boon 
‘at n moeting of the Society 
lay Of 
One thousand. nine hundred and and 
at nach msating a resolution Waa paased authorising 
the ‘Council of the Society to enter into thie Agree: 
ment. 
NOW 1 18 HEREBY AGREED as follows » 
1 AS son rewonahly peaible Alter the da of 
thi Asroment the Goel of tho Hera faa bal 
ake all ueceaary elope for the prosentation of & Poti 
tiom to te Mnjeaty' Trivy Coane in order to obtain 
4 grant of « Sapplemontal Chater with By-lawa fn the 
form set out in the Second Schedule hereto at na early 


‘date ea pou, 

2° APTER Ue grant of the sald Supplemental Char- 
tor the Hoyal Thatitute ehall forthwith take all neces. 
‘oxy stopm aod ot all tines thereafter “use ite" beet 
tndexyour (procure the poming of an Ack of Pain 
‘ont for the Regintration of Architects on the lines of 
‘he dealt Bill set out in the Hirst Schedule hereto, 

3. FORTHWITH alter obtaining such Sapptomental 
Charter the ndtission of membetm of Uhe Society to tbe 
Royal Toatitute in accordance. with tho said Sopplor 
mental Charter and By-law aball be procerded. with 
‘nd the Society shal al all Umes give to the Royal In> 
Mitutn wll information in ita: pomeeaion in regard 10 
the qualifcations character and history of its members, 

4. AFTER the admission of four hundrwd members 
of thie Society to the Royal Tnatitute the rv. Verse 
mutes referred to in By-law OM inthe ald Second 
Seedule and the first two additional Members ‘of 
Council of the Royal Toatitute rotted to in By-law 04 
shall be appoint io accordance with thon renpective 


















































‘5, WHTEN and s0 noon as four hundted membors of 
the Society shall have ben admitted ta the Hayat ete 
{to and in any orent not ater than nx alone moet 
alter the dats of the sald. Scpplemenal Chart the 
ec a ay al ecru fr th wing 
wp and “dissolution of the Society an the fale 
Provisions shall have efoct:— ig 

(a) “here shall bo two Tigniatora for such wind 

ing'up of whom one and his auecsor or mecca 

atnl be appoited onthe noniaten of thr Connell 

ort Berl a 

(0) "The aaa of the Soviet applied jn 
pages of ete aad Ti “af 
xpener of ia wining on an 

pia shll "taped i acordncn with 

Article Of Asocatio aod if (hee abl be nde 


sency ‘the Teoyal Tratitute shall make good. auch 
eficemey. 
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(©) Tho Royal Institute shall provide sppoist- 
ments for the two sonior members of the Society's 
‘salaried stall on terms which prior to the signing of 
this Agreement shall have hoen provisionally agreed 

betwen the Hlyal nate wid the pain concerned. 

(d) AU books and records of tho Society relating 
to tho qualifications character and history of mem 

Dera of the Society shall be ‘handed over to the 

Royal Institute on the dissolution of the Soci 

6, NO election to membership of the Society. sbal 
nko place after the date of the gennt of the sald 
Supplemental Charter. 

7. IF the grant of the suid Supplemental Charter be 
ot obtained within twelve calendar months after the 
date hervot or within such extended period not exceed: 
ing eighteen calendar months from the. dato hereof 
‘a the two Councile may agree either party hereto may 
oscind this Agrecinent. 

8. IN the event of aiy difference of opinion arising 
botwoen the Royal Institute and the Society or botweet 
their respective Councils a6 to the Interpretation of 
Ubis Agreement or as to the procedure for carrying out 
‘his Agreemont or me to! any matter or thing atuing 
thereout the mattor in dilferenco shall be referred to 
Mr, Leonard Aloysiuy Scott Stokes (or failing. Mr. 
Stokoe a substitute elected by the Council of the 
Inatitute) and Mr. Goorge “Edward Bond. (or failing 
Me. Bond a wubstitute elected by and. trom tho. aby 
representatives of the Society who will be members 
‘9f the Committee referred. to In. By-law 8). whose 
Aecision in the matter shall bo final and binding on 
wll partion, IC Mr, Stokow or bik aubstituta ail Me, 
George Edward Bond or his substitute fail, to. agree 
in tho matter miler consideration they hall bo joined 
by a third arbitrator to be nominated by the Prosident 
of tho Local Government Hoard and the decision of 
tho majority of the three arbitrators shall bo final and 
Dineling on all parti. 

‘AS WITN 























Ihnndl of the said 
the day and year first above written 


‘Tho Firat Sebedute, 
DRAFT BILL FOR THE REGISTRATION OF 
ARCHITECTS, 

Aftar n suitable Preamble — 

4. Tho Architectural Regisiraion Authority: shall 

betwen the Hinyal Tua and tho partite cn 

corned, 
eitish Arcitecta with the addition of 
th Privy Counell 

2 Tho orm Architect shall mean every person. who 
in now or i the future shall be encolled on the Regis. 
ter aa alow Avie or Laconia of Wh ep 
Thatitte of Britian Architest or au Architect Member 
the Hoyal Academies of Arta of gland Treland or 

ctland, 

i Bvery Archit in the Unie Kingom, Colonia 
oe Dominions’ shull be entitled to bo entered on the 
eginter us noon aa ho ie elated to on ofthe clasees 
of Fellows Associates. or Tientiates of the Royal Tn 
Mitute of British Architects or to. nschitectural 

ip of one of the aforemid Royal. Acadericn 
‘manner provided by the Heya! Cha 

4 Atior 193), exeept aa provided in Clouso 7 hereof, 
0 parson shall he. permitted to practiso for hire ot 
orgel in Senin bung, nd crying ty 
tent in respect of the erection thervot, atten he a 
‘an Architect within the defiition of this Act. 

5. Am Atchitoct, unless he be a salatied official, shall 
be entitled to bo reminierated for his services according 
Mine to tin by Hr Majeh Goce ay 

ime to time by His Majesty of State for 
the" Home Department 


and 


ices of 

















&. Hom alates dle which sll be fog yeas 
afte the pasting of the Act, every Couns of Bodog 
Godel ‘ahd Corporation at's Gly or Borough uta 
or ‘Urban Conneil, Hoard, ot Guardians, “itighway 
Hoard, Schoo! Bord, Hench ‘of Magistrates, unas 
ais plo Bear, Cty Era" 

slated oF appot 3 pale, and acting in a 
mtnlarativoy executive, ‘or duclary pond, who 
tial ert erect or hall alten the exterior ot ny 

ildi Taclig nny road or opew apace at a, cost 
exceeditg’ £1,000 out cf Candy euppled. ot provided 
by pale gate, ic. other "amesoneny sal 
employ nd: appoint an Architect an herein teined 
to eign, under the ieatritions of the ewployer, and 
to ‘superviso. the erection or alteration “of the” sald 
Inilding, and to certify any” payments tobe made in 
respect thetwol. Provided that the emplayer shall 
Hive power for sulci! caus to dismisn the Architect 

From tin to time appoint nother Archie in 

i plac, 

7 the ene of rigs, rallway or iramwoy 
tions, or aimllor Dolldinge wikia the cle nding 
trative Tinita of aay city, Doroogh or village hich 
fry prinarily of an engitcering tharecter they shal 
‘ploy’ abd appoint an Architat to cellaborate. with 
tha ogineer fn the design and 
{ogo dr atvie othe al bling 

Provided alwaye.that thie section shallot apply 
o. tho rection outside the aforesaid limite of "any 
bring ty any Rallway, Dock, Gas, Water, Elecite, 
or ote Chany of ay factory, ly workaopy ot 
ther niniar building for the eastying tut ot which It 
{ny ural to employ an engineer appolnted by the aid 
Conipany. 

'. Nothing contained in this Act shall apply to the 
Prejudice of any person who, previous to the passing 
Site“, hav, agen cic 
“signing ot uporintending alldings. "Nor. shall 
Mec the fancllon and. prtico of tay ‘nginoee ae 
uch except an in Clanse 0 


‘The Second Schedule, 
DRAFT SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER AND 
‘BY-LAWS, 


George tbe Fitth) by the Grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
‘tho Beitish Dominions beyond the Seas King Defender 
of tho Faith TO ALL ‘TO WHOM THESE PRE 
SENS SHALL COME GREETING : 

WHEREAS His lato Majesty King William IV did 
bby Royal Charter of Incorporation (Bereinatter called 
“the Original Charter”) dated the eleventh day at 

it hundred and. thirty-seven 
owns Philip Karl do Grey. 
auch other persons who werv then metubers of the 
Society therein mentioned or who ahould at any. time 
tervanis become members thereat abou 

dy. politic and corporate for the 
the Original Charter’ 
of British Architects with Perpetual Succeasion and 
Common Seal AND WHEREAS tho Original Charter 
contained further provisions for the constitution and 
unagement of the sa Tuaitate and ite wfliry AND 
WHEREAS on tho cightoenth day of May One then. 
Bind ght banded abd vixty-six Has late: Majerty 
uses, Victoria was gaciouly pleased to command 
that the ssid Tantute ahoald’ thenceforth. be nye 
The Tnstitote of British Architects (hereinafter 
called “the Royal Inatitate") AND. Wi Hee 
pid Majesty’ did by Her Royal Charter dated the 
twenty-cighth day of March One thousand eight hun 
dred and eighty-teven (hereinafter called "the Sup 
mental Charter of 1887") grant declare and oft 











ipervinion of the 
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Aha crain prviony of the Orginal Chara sad 
the yal Institute andthe pro- 
ay thmect Held ‘bp Uitecators nal i 
culormity in all respocte with the Supplemental Char 
tor of 1897 and the bi-lave made or to be made there- 
tader AND WHEREAS His lato Majesty King 
Hdward tho Seventh did by His Royal Charter dated 
the eleventh day ef danutty’ One tivosnnd ine hun- 
fred. and nino (hereinafter calle“ the: Supplemental 
Gharter of 1000") grant. declare and weds certain 
provisions with regard to tho election of Licentiate 
End the qualifeation for Fellowship. and. the cr 
tates of membership abd the educational function of 
the Royal Insite AND WHEREAS 4 Hunbla Pett 
toa tna bene presented to Us oa bebalf of Une Teeyal 
Inuit ecting forth among ther tings ta ii 
ent to. make such provision in regard to 
sisson to the Royal Inte ot Members of 
Society of Architcks Founded 84" ua herlnafter 
conte. 

‘NOW THEREFORE WE bayiog taken the said 
ation Inte One. Royal Coneldetaion and bet 
desirous of furthering the Gracious Intent of Ou 
Heal Predecesore an of promoting the ei vascore 
of ihe interests of tha Royal Insitute have. willed 

ranted and declared and "We by ‘One Brerogalive 
Hlyal and of Our Bspocial Grace Certain, Koowledge 

a'Aare Motion by’ these reente for Ue and Oo 

ral Suecasnorn do wil gront declare nd ordain ax 
follows (that ‘ato ay) + 

1, NOTWITHSTANDING anything contained. in 
‘Our above recited Charters or in the liyave of the 
Royal “foniate woh of the Members ther. than 
Hohorary or Metied. Members) of "The Socily. of 
Archies Founded. 1884" (herelaafier called 
Society) ox shall be eligible under and saliey 
Toqoirements of the By laws contained tn the Scdule 
Hefvo ahull become and: be sdmiied ellows or Ate 
lates or Licentiates (ea the ease tony be) of tho Roya 
Taatitate in accordance with the sid yaa, 

2 THE. Bysuws contained in Use Scheie hereto 
shall bo additional Hy-laws of the Royal Isttote and 
‘hall be read with tho existing By-lav of the Royal 
Thatite and lal cotiave in fares unt slered vated 
Spite atthe Hoyel Yona te the ine’ blag 

laws of the Toyal Xnaitute for ; 
*y "Hu Goethe Ral ial 

mer te out of the funda 
{ine the payment and discharge of te Hab 
Sbrily ofr an he oroperty and aac ofthe 
Bocily are leaficent fot leek parpse. 

"AND WHE do alo wil and ordxin Ghat subject tothe 
vaions contaivod in thin Our Charter (he Original 
ter 0 Tat an unepsaied and the, Supplemental 
Chitern a 157 nad 1900 respectively hall have fal 
ect and validity and We do heroby tof the sane 


seordingl. 
IN WITNESS shoreof We have causod theo Our 
Tatters to be mado Patent. Witness Ourself at 










































the day of One thousand nine 
dred and in the year of our 


BY-LAWS, 

SA. Any Momber of the Society of Architocta 
Founded 1884 (horeinafter called "the Society ") who 
at the date of the Supplemental Charter of 101~ had 
Attained the age of 30 yeate and had for the 10 yeate 
mmedintely preceding that date eet engaged ‘ue 
Principal im the practice of Architecture and ‘who is 
recommended by the Council of the ciety for admier 
Sion to. the Royal Institute as a Fellow, och recom 
iendation being supported by not lesa than nine meen. 
‘bers of tho Council of the Society if less than twelve 
bbe present’ and vote thereon at tho mecting of tbe 
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Council at which euch recommendation ia poused of 
by ol ethan Ue four of the mamta prem 
and voting if twelve or more be #0 present and. oto, 
Shall subject oaly to his complying within a period of 
four’ calendar months after the said date with, Sub- 
clause (0) of By-law 89 (but without examination oF 
flection), become and. be adraitted a Fellow of the 
Royal Hiatitute : Provided always that vot tore than 
1 Meners of the Boia shal be aditted under 
this By-law, 


appl 















ental Charter of 191- had attained the 
‘age of 90 yours und had for the 7 youre: immediately 


preceding dat dato boen ongaged su & Principe tn the 
Prac of Architecture ally subj to Si coo 

thin pid of to clay mon afer tk 

hth Soo a wiht elon, bce nd 
be admitted a Lioetato "of tho Royal Tinta, and 
rere he atall desire to becoe 8 Fellow ct We 
Royal Totitte sad shall forward to the Sereary of 
the Hopal Traits the satoment.referrad to ty By 
Jaw Abo bull boone to" preseat himself at any 
Ott xan by tho sy Kapa 
Pursunnce of By-law 7 forthe examifation of Econ: 
{iien'w distr to become Fellow of the Taya Ina 
{ote and on his pasting ack exeitaston Bax name 
‘halt “witout anyother formality ‘be mibmitted for 

tion by tha Counell of tho Hoyal Tusitate aa 
Fellow at's mosting of the Coonel of which notice 
hall "have boon given fn accordance with law 1a 
ti fat auch meting he rece an aemtive ote 
{wo-thieds of ‘thot ‘preveat and voting. and any 
‘hw of not eb than twelve ho shall vb to his cone 
pivng tit Suctne ( y Sbcon a 

dinited Follow of the Roja Tstitate 

66 Any Membar-of the Soy ‘who at th. da 

sue Saye Ghar of f 


















ba subj to hs complying within period of two 
calendar month after that date with Hy-law 80 become 
and be admitted a Licentiate of the Royal Institute. 

87, Any Member ofthe Boca 
the Supplemental 
of 8 yo 


ni 
bacome a Licentiate af the Ro 
& period of (wo calendar month after attaining thea 
'3) gers campy vt Scan) of yay 80 
‘ad uiless veithin' a poriod of two calendar monthe 
tfter such compliance complaint it weiting. ax. here 
inafter mentioned be made against him he shall with. 
‘ut election but subject to his eomplying with Sub 
laure (0) of Bylaw 89 become and be admitted 
Licentiate of tho Royal Thatitute: Provided always 
that if » complaint in writing be mado to the Connell 
that sich Member of the Socity hse at any time after 
‘ho date. of the Supplemental’ Charter of 101~ con- 

lucted himself in a mannor derogatory to his profes: 
Sonal charactor ot engaged in aay ‘oeapation Taco 
‘istont with the profession of an Architect oF boon con. 
Wicted of a felony he shall not become a Licentiate 
‘without election but the Council shall proceed ‘to, Ih. 
vestigate euch complaint in the manner provided. by 
By-law 25 for the investigation of ‘charger againit 
Mentors of the Hoya! Trait: and after pach i 
‘vestigation he shall be admitted to candidature for 
election by the Council in the ordinary way_and if 
Siected ho shall subject to his complying si Su 
clause (}) of By-law £9 become and bor admitted, & 
Licentiate of the Royal Institute. 

88, Any Member of the Society who at the date of 
tho Supplemental Chatter of 101 had the 
examinations necessary to. qualify for membership of 
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who desires to become an Associate of 
the Royal Thtitue shall within a period of two caea 
thar months after the dato of the Supplemental Charter 
igve notice in writing to the Secretary of the 
Royal Inatitate of much dosiee and thereupon he abl 

flowed to proaent hitaelf at's epecil examination 
{dang only which skal be ty the Counell 
‘of the Royal Tamtitute and on his passing’ such examin 
Mio apd sab oi comping ita (0 
ot By-law €0 (Wut without any further or other ex 
Siinaiion than as above), uo aball bo admitted to 
‘andldatare for election By the Royal Tnsitate ex an 
‘Ruwelate of the Royal Tisttate face with 
Sail cana lois seeping wit ans (9) of 
Thocomen and be admiited an Associate of (he 
tite 


nit 
“ee ery ‘Meuber of the Society who dt to 
tecome aid Bo admitted & Fellow Ausociata or Licen: 
tine of tho Hoyal Institue under the foregoing By- 
Hv ll ext thr prot trove) 
(a) Mako and cbtain the tecoumry ‘wrtien Stato- 
rents required by the By-laws for the tine boing 
Of the eoyal Toattate abd be’ proponednecording 0 
‘he oat nomination form of the Claas to which he 
‘sien to bo adit and forward vuch documenta 
teth Secrdary ‘of the Tal fiat and aiy 
the Council Bat ‘bo ia eligible wccording to tha 
Charters and By-laws of the Tosa Tntitute, for 
the: Clas to which he desires to’ bo admitted oF 
slestody Provided always that the Counell If maix 
Hes os gy hall hav power to nate 
finy such Member and to dispense’ with the separate 
Wren statement regi abn by ene the 
Dropooers aa provided by By-law 3 
() Sign tho Declaration and pay the eatrance fer 
nd annual eubecripion or amaoal concibalion, na 
tho case may bo, tuquited. by tbe By-laws forthe 
time being of th Royal Initiate: Provided nover- 
thee ae follows i= 
Declaration to be mad by a Member of 
ety who becomes w Fellow of the. Reyal 
Insite eador By-law 8 all conta a, wat 
iment that he has been engaged nan: Principal in 
Hei of Areca a fa eas 
immediately ‘praceding tho date of "tho Suppl 
montal Chatter of 1 
ii} & Member of the Sodely who. becomes x 
al’ or tite of yal Fou ding 
° al tl an 
Entrance Feo of 2 Ls. Gd. if he becomes a Fellow 
Or 01 Ils, 6. {Cho becomes an Asnocate and al 


re 
§ 





o 
fyslaw 
























all only be ro- 
for that your. 
‘written appli: 


TTceatata during the year 101- 
elr vo pay sontetuolon of 10s 
0! utente Society 0 makin 
cation to the Council nt the. Royal Insite. whi 
two alendar moutha- afer the date of tho Supple 
tmental Charter" of 191-ssllbocome. Student or 
Frobationrs of the Hoyal taste aeording to nge 
find quliication as may bo determined by the Cowell 
othe ReyalTaatiate 
‘ah "rhe Cool of the Royal Tonite sal xem 
from exanimation in say pertcular sobject or stb: 
fevte at any examination fot randidaten for Associate: 
‘Nip ot che Boal Invite bid st anytime hereafter 
er By-law any Stadent of tha Society who at the 
date of he Supplemental Charter of 101- bald. the 
feet Cerise that he fae passed in such nabjoct 
fr mabjecte the Society examination (or Member 
Blip el the Socety ce aay CariGcale which would 
xtmpt Bi from examination io atch eubject of mb 
fects at tho Soclely' exaniuaton, 
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92, ho Cone of the Hye, eta hl have 

rer ina te to extend. an ag 
Erlbed by Bylaw 64, 65, 66, 1, 88 aud'00 for the 
thing 0 ty tt rn, 

(0) ‘here shall be» Commilteo of the Royal Tn. 
atitaia for the promotion. of the Registration of 
‘Architecta and {oF tho consideration of all logisation 
iMlecting tho Rogiatration of Architects, 

(G),Sech Conmittea atl consiat of 16 Members of 
the Rayal Tantitute of whom 10 ahall be persons who at 
the dato. of the ‘Supplamental ‘Charter of 101 were 
not Members of tho Secaty and 6 stall bo persoua who 
‘that dato wore Members of the Bociety 

A hed anteally Uy the Gyusell af toe oye a 
piled ana ot the 
4 tho drat Counc! Mecting after the @oth June end 
‘tat continue in olce nti Use Tat day” othe follow. 
ing Juno ; Provided always that the fiat. Menbury of 
‘suck Conmitieo shall be sppointed by the Counc at 
{he Royal Lntitate as yoon a reasonably pousible afar 
the date of ho Supplemeatal Charter of 191- a0 to 
ten of auch Mersbors from the Stembere of tho Royal 
Tantitula and an to tho remaining six of wuch_Mem- 
ters ‘on the nomination af the Council of the Socely 
from the Members of the Society and shall hold ofco 

il the fllowing 80 day of Tune, 

() Ovcatina vacances fw Ganmitos my be 
‘lod by the Council of the Royal Institute at nay tine. 

(6) Sock, Committe ball "conduct its Dusseas tn 
accordance with the provisions of y-lawn 83, 69, BS 
find 66 40 far ns tho ane ar applicable ns though wuch 
Comittee were 4 Standing Comittes 

{fsck Cores al be dad sand when 
aifeal Caster ora Act ot Parlsmest 6 aie po. 
‘ison for the Rogiatration of Architeta approved. by 
tho Cotneil of he Royal Tnstituto shall havo boon ab 
tafoed or paused of made: “And suck, Committee may 
bo dissolved at any ime after the year 1020 by the 
Council of tha Royal Institute it the Committe shal 

n resclation to that flect supported. hy. Unto: 
fourths of the Alemners of the Commitee peesat and 
Soting thereon: And if the Committee be to dissolved 
iki yer No.0 tal cae to ave aay” operation 
fd oect 

Dk Watt such time as the Committe referred to in 
Iya 18h shall bo dsotved there shall be two addi 
tidnal"Atembers of he Council of the Royal Toalitute 
to represent thoes Memborw of the Royal Tiwlitte from 
tine’ time who at tho date of the Supplemental 
Charter of 101% wore Members. of the Socety + auch 
two additional Membors of the Counet shal bo nomi. 
tated by the Connell of the Royal Inatitute trem the 
tix Soclety Membera of the Caiumniteo referred to in 
Bila 2 and aall bo elettod a tho samo tine aad 
the same mater and shall hold ‘office wbject to the 
fame condition ae other representative ‘Membery of 
Cones Provided always thatthe fst wo additonal 
Membert of Council dee thin Ty law shall be 
pointed by tho Oouscll of the Royal Institute on tho. 
Fromination of the Council of the Society as’ soon ua 
Teasonably pombe after the date of the Sopplemental 
Charter of TOL- and wach frat two additional Mem 
bers of Cousell bill bold fice until the other Iypre- 
Seniallve Members of Counc then in ofice shall go 
ut of ofc, 


WITNESS to tho Signature of | 






































tho President of tho Royal 
Institute of British Architects 
WITNESS to the Signatare of | 


tho Pretidant of the Society of 
Architects founded 1884 
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Notes for the Information of Fellows ant Ansoctater, 

N.B.—L. In submitting the above. proposals to the 
General Body the ‘Council haye also" decided 10 lay 
before them the statement of policy which follows 
there notes. 

3: The Special General Mestngy the objects of which 
‘aw detailed above, is ono at which all members—thut 
fs, Fellows and Atsociates—ary entitled to speak and 
‘ote upon the Resolution before the meeting 

% Unilr the provisions of Bylaw 67 there mst be 
members prosent at the meeting, of whom at least 
40 must be Fellows, and the Resolution must be au 
ported by w tnnjority consisting of two-thirds of the 
trambors present having ® right Lo vole and voting 

4, The Council are advieed that the Revolution docs 
wot require confirmation at a aubwequent General 
Meeting, 

5. 14 ie the wish of the Council that the General 
Tory should have the fullest opportunity for discuss: 
ing the Resolution and giving it the mort exhaustive 
sonalderation, and arrangements have been, mado for 
idjourning the meeting wt 10 F.., and continuing 
Misco on, Mendy, Jusuary Til at 
Iuajority of thore aitonding th meetin 
this conse should be adopted. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY, 
18h December 1011. 






























1, tu suiting to the General Hedy a propoal to 
guns for a nex Supplemental Charter with By-laws 
to enable tho Royal Tnatituts to admit Whe. members 





‘of the Society of Architects, the Council have con: 

idored it advisable to lay before the members m ahiort 
tatement in explanation of the. policy. which ‘they 
ha haw nari to arr on, and of the ath 
‘whieh they propose to adopl in order to give effect 
tovite 





2, For thie purpote it is necessary briefly to recall 
a the minds Tox tmombers the fash ity of the 
subj, 

3. Th March 1907 a long aicuasion on the mabject 
of tho Rogistration of Architects, which had largely 

igagod the attantion of Use Royal Tastitute for rome 
Yyonrm, wae brought to x close by the unaxinour adope 
tion’ Special General Meatng of’ complete pro: 
gramme’ of policy, 

Sine tit 1 han been he ine ot the 
Council ta earry ont that prograiame, step hy etep 

rely, tha programate aopted in 100 ined 
the folloveing progressive stop 

(a) To draft and obtain 
Counell to 

















raven, and ai 
Accmpulorycilcaral edwcton for fata 
3) To. draft. pew Bylaws for carrying. thie 
cola ino fect nes 
(¢) ‘To enrol il quid architect in the claw of 
ik ia " rough Parl 
peeyaro nnd pase through Peri 
wil conferring salon eeopntiog x the sort 
fd Licentiate of the RITA. and egssing the 
Stale of Charges 
"The Counc have les no tie in carrying thi 
programme int ae (a) and (0) the nec Chak 
tg te taba, rere 1 and 
Tevperivelyy (0. the enrelmont af Liteon 
tran commenced early in 101, und nthe pase as 
ean 0 ables hve eo emt 
at odoin compe), dhe orl 
soont of all qualied architects, and to sted ties 











rai ok SL 
Fe De alge ey of re 
se sy = 
ay inl omy ony uty fc ihe 
‘the interval become & powerful and firmly estab: 
red ii jution, numb close on 1,000 members, 





dependent existence of this body sade 
for it to dinconrage (¢) and to oppose (d), 
ie saine time pressing ite own Bill, whi 

gers yemy 4 tncgmican place and powers to the 


& The opposition of the Siety would ecmantiy 
have aft Gh incmplate and rendaeed the muses 
(a) very improbable 
A Tati meme ot oun hat the 
esta of carving ‘ut the, policy laid dove by 
tha! General Body of members was to open negotitions 
with tho Bodety ot Arcitcta ‘with lew to oblain 
Tag their enppart tor'n Registration ‘Tl Prepaed by 
the Royal inatitate, ‘This would practaly salve Oe 
Windingsup of the Sacity of Atcha an the ma 
Diet ttn ear tac wo dap 
tocordngly sy aerangement beans neem for 
{nciaion of the members of tho Sacinty of Architects 
in the Royal Institute 
1A pia Confarace was bald bine represen 
tation of the Couns of ths two bodioe snd hehe 
trav prepared under which the Soclty woud be woud 
Up" and is members "would by. aditied “tthe 
HLAA., on" the wadertanding. hat the RLl.B-A: 
Mt norma turin the eta 
Bit ound tn 
“wan of ho toto art hi 
sclivon ned to tho general inept of'h draft at 
‘hich had been prepared My the HELB.A. Connell 
Sul in Apri the! two dents the’ tora oh the 
nih th Soll a tho deat 
oro Geotrat stn of tn bodies 
oral 
12 ho arrangement with the Society and the deatt 
Bill were ayrond to by'n Hevslaion at the Secl 
Gasorat Mating of thr FLL DA 
1 The 'REDA, Conncil were then advil by 
their Socios that tho Roya Inattate had nat ower 
Under ite existing Charters, to cary ot ihe net 
Beat wtih ad bn sion by Heriot the 
TA The RAB.A. Coun hen appointed a Commies 
to! mugger some tana of dealing with the alent 
that ne acaen + and thin. Comitie, withthe ale ea 





































‘of the Royal Institute Solicitors, recommended the 
Gono to apply for a new Suprlemental Charter with 
Be lawn to enublo the arrangement to bo carried Into 


15, hie proposal was approved by the Connell of 
the RDA. and wan disctased veith the Council of 
Mh Soviet who exposed thelr approval of 
16, Finally the Council of the HABA. have. auin- 
toned a Special General Meeting of the Royal Tnali. 
Lute to consider tho question of applyltg for «now 
Supplemental Charter with By-laws and of authorising 
the Council to witer into a conditional agreement with 
‘the Council of the Society of Architects, ‘Thse dct 
mente—the draft Charter and By-laws and the form 
of Agroeinent—aee printed on the notice paper cone 
cl be boner tha sports 
wil be observed that ‘some important alters 
tions have been made in detail but nat. in principle 
in the pronomal since they were Ine submit tothe 
Gonersl Body, und they are now. briefly, a follows = 
(i) A cerlain number of members af the Society, 
of acknowledged profesnceal statas, who have 
nin practice na principale for over: ten 
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wars, will be admitted ax Fellows of the 
yal Institute under By-law 8h Thix 
‘number cannot excoed one hundred. x 
Under By-lawa 85 and 86 all the remaining 
members of the Society, who” have the 
nary qualifications for the’ Licentiateabip, 
‘ill bo admitted to. the Licentiateship, and 
wl then inet i ‘otheewine 
qualified for the Fellowship, have an oppor. 
unity of taking a special examination ‘and, 
if Oey pure it, of eing admitted by the 
Connell as Fellows. ‘Those. who do tot #0 
ualify will, remain in the Licentiate clas. 
(iy Niner By:tawe 82 thono few membern of the 
Society who are between the agee of 25 and 30 
‘will be admitted aa Licentintes when they 
each the age of 90, 
(is) Under Dysay 9 members, of the Soca 
who have ‘tho Society's exami 
ation will be permitted to enter for a 
special examination which will qualify them 
for election aa Associates, ‘Thin. proviaion 
applion to only a very amall number of the 
members of the Society. 
‘Under By-law 99 wludents of the Society. will 
bho ‘registered either a» Probationers "or 
‘Students of the Royal Inatitute according to 
‘heir qualifiat 
10, ‘The Council trust that the preceding Statement 
‘will bo considered by members to. justify them in ex: 
rctng Eat the Geral Dey wil ender th policy 
‘which they approved in ApH O11 and will enable the 
Royal Institute to,enter into the proposed Agreement 
‘with the Society of Architects, and will leave the 
Goan ree to procend at once with the Registration 
Bill which, hax boon the main object of thelr policy 
vineo March 1907. 


‘The Panstomr, in formally opening the proceedings, 
fisted os ncon soaring Gaal Sa ean 
to way that it was in no way the wish of the Council to 
treo ts ooe ne Semen re eae 
tie Sontog'ts pas toe Batol bbe yen ta 
‘evening. If members considered that it would be det 
mental to the Institute to give effect to the Council 
eae tauren ta iene seats 
‘them as they thought fit, A year ago he might have 
piece se pemeeaa ease ctor ueae ae 
omals, but any little ambition he had then in regard 
Tots matter had. ew perhape ‘away. His 
only ambition at the moment waa to conduct the 
Prosent meeting fairly, and it wonld be his earnest 
erste gre et belie tray 
difficult meeting to conduct, he appealed to their gener. 
with regard to the First Schedule, the Council we 
isised that that hud already beon passed by. the 
crn and nel fagine ngre a Red " he 
ae, et eee toe 
‘would be well not ta. go too atrjtly on the legal spect 
‘of the matter, If, therefore, it was cousidered advix- 
able to alter that Schedule, he, as Chairman, would 
tile a aoe Tae hel fea thar eked 
SME SB Bintee TF having formally rid the 
a Bee (4 hing formally re 
resolution, ald that probobly all precont had. read 
‘the matter which had been print with it on the 
notice paper for the purpose of laying before members: 
the policy of the Institute, which waa now of some 
Eevee Senin a acy on, bach 
glen Seve le of pte olive nw 
the nts ines deere Scala hs Taste 
‘Tt was necearary that the vague feeling in connection 


(ii) 
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with registration should at somo time be crystallised, 
{ind towards 1906 ab 1907 ik was found, poutlo to 
Put al thee aupiration orice into the form ot 
farlain definite proposals. These: proponals’ wero: pat 
tire ers fi lr 207, ei tesa 
some Taay ot, in conjunction with the doces 
tent ‘now before. then, have. read. the eccltions 
meat hat nn) i won perky ay 
Tefresh their memory with thove polnts. which are 
really alee tothe front busoen Ta 
{007 ihe following resolutions were approved ? *that 
the Thatituve should endenvout to obtate Patimenta 
recognition of ite membership; That it be made compl 
fry after; nay, 1912, that all'architesay before rece 
{ing the Diplonia of membership of the Institute, wust 
avo passed (hroagh 1m dafisite course of arehitcctural 
silucalions ‘That tonporary clas of Licentiate of the 
TLID.A" shout be extabliais ‘Phat in ture Felons 
























toa elected from the clans of “Associates, and by. the 
Connell in special cases; ‘That disciplinary powers of 
the Tnatitta should be incre, with’ omar of 
‘ppoal” And se rexarda the application to Parliament 


for an Act, the following wore sugested a4 the eagettial 
fointe which endeavour ahoaid be made to attain "0 
declare that it w in the public interest to enable. the 
mublic to distinguish architects recognised wa qualified 
by a competent authority from Uhoke not so recognined 
“0 oxtond the promt chartered privileges of the 
ILLB.A., making it the statutory authority for the 
ducal ond examination of architects for tdmiion 
r Inatitute; and to logaliso @ Sealo of Charges, 
And there also followed proposition, which waa nega 
fived it that meeting, to require public bodien to employ 
‘8 professional member of the R-LB,A. ‘Thess wre the 
hla de upon mich the poley of the Tost waa 
based at that period, and there heads were elaborated 
by the General Body rt, and thon hy th Counc a 
ilteen ware “atterwards appointed to. consider 
means of carrying that policy in offeck. From that 
day ll now the necemary stops have ton taken, ono 
‘after, another, to give effact to that policy. It fe ean. 
wan, toll at Supplemental Charis was 
obtained, By-laws were approved by the Pri ell, 
fand the elise of Licentiates was opened, That clans 
hhaa exceeded the utmost expectationa of all who. had 
anything to do with the jnitintion of this movement, 
‘he, mentar a the proget Lie are clown upon 3,00, 
from all_parts of ‘the country, and the claes of men 
who have come into, the Tnatitute iv rach that, we may 
in quite satisfied with. After the policy of the Ti 
tute nad thus far been pat into operation, it became 
pide al an early slag at if anything was co be dane 
by tho Tastitate in the matter of a Registration Hl or 
Bill for the Statutory Qualileation nf Architects, it 
would be necessary to take into account the fact thit 
nother Society in London, formed some 27 


1'wan therotere thought Ses 
wae therefore thought desirable by tha Counc of 
the Tnatitute that. wo should pet into. communication 
with that body as soon as pomible, with the view of 
Aicertaining whether thre wns any’ path whic woutd 
lead to the desired end of oth bodies, which would 
remove the friction that rnight exist between the twa 
tocieties, and which would commend itealf to the men. 
tors of the Thstitute and the members of the Soclty 
of Architect. "Pho row of this conference nad these 
‘eliberations Ia lid before sou to-night tn the form of 
the Schedules and the Agrennent now proposed. hs 
Axreement and the draft’ Supplemental Charter pow 
before vor may be taken to be merely summnarien of the 
First and Secood. Scheduler which form, part, of the 
same document,” Tt will probably be best to refer very 
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briefly to the Agreement, and to deal more in detail 
with the First and Second Schedules, ‘There is very 
Hite to be said on the clansos of the Agreement; they 
fare-all perfectly clear, and practically explain them- 


be 
i 
fever. With rogard to clause 6, avlrsection (8), which 
sates chat "the ante of the 
Payment of ite debte and Inblities nnd of the ex: 
Denes of iia winding-up and dissolsion and any” sur 
lon aball bo spplied 1h aecordance with its Avticles 
Sf Adweciation and it there all be defiency the 
Royal Tnatitte ahall make good wich defcieney," tem: 
ters may be sure that the Council of tho Insitute dd 
nit dra up sock a clams ne thal wibook tag ps 
ip by ea of aan to sera in ht 
ably procically ‘noo-ecieent, sa Tae as any 
pecuniary lability concerned. ‘ke Second Schedale 
Sai wt conditions om whic the Society of Ar 
tects in proposed to: bo dealt with in adit 
Tembors ints the vatiows canace of membership of the 
Tou. Taking hen i dal and bogining with 
‘lause 84 of the propoved By-laws, you will find i 
proposed thats certain proportion Of the Soclely of 
[Avcitectatho whole Soclaty numbering close oo 1000 
mnie acral portion of fea mb, 
fot exceedig 200, are toe adaittel into the Fellow: 
thip of the natitote om the term therein set. forth. 
‘This ‘clause dels entirely with ten who have bet 
falablohed fora long period in the” profersion of 
Sriitecture, who have carried on reputable practices, 
Sd tho Council of thr Insitute felt that it wan better 
Un throw the onus of making al Wn cesar inventign- 
Enns into the condnct and the standing of these mon 
fn the Counel of the Society of Architects, rather than 
take over that iy, becauoa the Counel of the 
Society of Architects are it a better pealton to judge 
fd fon a oplsion upon the Mt tabi 
St tur members than we could ever ape to be: But 
iin hedged round with the necenity of getting’ oer 
tain majority of votes, which, T think, wil aafogoard 
the Init, an far tes thonberahip ie concerned: 
In By-law 8 wo deal with n second cla of mombern, 
tie members of the. Society, who at the date of the 
Shpplomental Charter have attained the age of 20 years 
Inve for the f yents immediately preceding’ that 
Gale been engaged se principal in ie practice of 
fchitectares Hin propiued, tubject to thle making 
ite nocessary declarations, which you will find on the 
o> thal Uhey shall’ be. antived at once as 
Licenlistes of the Tastitutes and they ‘shall, Sf they 
rv ligible by reason of their 
Feiedtately te cated fom 


‘with thous members of the Society of Architects who 
have attained the age of 30 years. ‘They will become 
Licentistes of the Institute. ‘There are also is the 
Society of Arvhitects comparatively small number of 
men who have not yet attained the age of 30 yoars, and 
therefore it, was impossible for them to. become Licen- 
Aintes, ax they were under tho age-limit provided by 
the Sapplemental Charter now existing, and ome pro: 
isin id ta be made for tom, oo that when they did 
itted into, 
safeguarded 
towards the end of clause 87 by a proviso dealing with 
any person against whom a charge of felony or any 
ther charge may be made between the interval af 
being 28 years of age and his admiasion flo the Teen. 
tiateship’ rank. Thoro is also another provision in 
By-law 88 which deals with a certain tumber of mem- 
bers of the Society of Architects—not a large number, 
T think between 60 and 70—who have already paesed 





























ice and their age, 
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certain examinations of the Society which are held to 
ho equivalent to the examinations for the Amociate- 
ship of the Institute; and it ia proposed that these men 
should be exempt from those particalar subjects, and 
that a special examination in design only should be 
bet up {oF thom, and if they successfully passed that ex: 
fisnacon they mould then become eligible for election 
to the Asoc ‘and take rank with the Amsociates 
of the Institute. ‘are also some students whom it 
ia nocesmry to take over on pretty equal terms to those 
imo Stony Rg dew tal ret aay, 
at, an we are dealing with a Society of such a Tange 
‘metibership us that now under consideration, it was 
necessary not only to take in their fall members, but 
4 takin all thoto who ad in ny way’ entered nto 
an educational system with them. 
il take any exception to the fact that. thee 
men are to be taken in on the lines suggested. Prac. 
tically, the proposal, as briefly an T can state it i Ghia: 
that in consideration of our taking over the ‘whole of 
the members of the Society of Architects on the terma 
‘tied, we not only secure them and control thes as 
members of this Insbituto, which is a very great benefit 
fo us, but we got rid of the opposition which that 
Society would naturally bring to bear aa a body formed 
{or the purpose of carrying through the 
movement. “They have boon very frank, and they bave 
stated that if thie Institute will really take up the 
ovement of Regitration, and will promt, in 
Parliament to secure the statutory qualification of Archi- 
tecta, they will be only too glad to come within the 
walls of this Inatituto and to help usin every possible 
vay. And T think it is entirely in that apirt that wo 
‘must approach them and in which ‘wo must carry ont 
thete negotiations. They are giving op their individual 
‘stan, they are pracy ging up everyting for 
‘which the Society’ was constituted ; they are not getting, 
probably, everything trom us which they ought the 
Inight get—vety (ow of ne do get everything we think 
‘we ought to get in this world: but at any rate we have, 
trled in these negotiations to find some means which 
would satisfy them and which would at the samme time 
place the Thutitute in m position to approach Parlia- 
‘ent with a reseonnble chance of earrying this achemo 
sill further forward. It ix not necesanty for me to 
f.inte detail over tho romatping portions at these By- 
wei they are Inryely legal provisions,—and provisions 
‘of moment, according to our solicitors advice, —which 
lo not touch the printiple underlying thoee’ portions 
that T have already dealt with. Until we ecme to 
By-law 9, sub-section (d), there ix not much to be 
ssid, Tt is proposed by Bylaw 03 that there shall be a 
Committee of the Institute for the pronistion of the 
Registration of Architects and for the consideration of 
all legislation affecting the Regiatration of Architects, 
In clanse (2) it saya “Such Committee shall conslat of 
16 members of the Royal Institute, of wham 10 shall 
‘bo persons who at the date of tho Supplemental Charter 
‘were not members of the Society, nnd 6 nhall be persone, 
‘who at that date were members of the Society,” ‘The 
purpose of this clanse was to give them ® reasonable 
mount of representation on the Committee, so a8 t0 
carry this work forward. And it i eupgeated ‘that 
Instead of the wording hore adopted, it would bs better 
to eay 10 members of tho. Inatitute of whom 8 sre 
Fellows and 2 are Associates, +0 that. the Associates 
ald be represented on this Committee. ‘There is, T 
ik, nothing further in connection with these By-laws 
Wwhioh calls for comment; though T shall be very glad 
to give any farther explanation ‘needed. Tt is manifest 
‘that there must. be 9 eectain amount of opposition to 
sy acheme of this kind: that is inevitable.” You can- 
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feclly ‘ceriain that the Counc will give every. con: 
sideration to what you have to say. Dut i mast be 
ier ind tak 
Freditecion at alls it i a question of pobty, 
Shether you, ay individual, take. exception 10 
Jarticalar part of i, to any particular By-law ox pare 
Feral I dhink you would be quite wroug 0 Jt 
Fredilections oc your, prejudioes ‘override. a greet 
policy. We ought to ook upon this from the pottt of 
ew thal wo are member ofan Lnaitte which s pls 
to'at very sanch longer than. Wwe an individuals wil 
laut and. whenever a movement ike this ie instituted 
ol ghd hat ule inj wil be ae to 
rs, buth old und youngs it ie inevitable it should be 
0, "Bat the sooner you carry throogh a movement like 
this the woonee wil ll theag injuries be relegated to 
the Background, and ina very short time all thewe wil 
Ihave beet forgctten; the Tnaitate will have been very 
‘uch strongtiened, lx work will be touch more effec 
live, andthe reasdns Tor ils existence will really be 
Justified in looking after the interests of architecture: 
abd of arcitecia, It ny I think, unnecomaty Yor me to 
tell you that i is eurely very much better tat all the 
architects of this country shuld be ender the govern: 
‘oeot of ov Koad, rather than under two diverse hada. 
would require very litle argument to convince any 
ody that instead of working along lines that. ate 
divergent, all the architects St this, conntry should 
sor song les which are not only parallel, fines 
‘which are one, aod it ix only by giving away a detail 
Sich we ounalven miphs tata fot escape to hab 
ape to brig twa itportantbouies together 
‘We must nob imagine for 
sant tthe cay f Artec har cme ere 
frepered to give up evreything merely far our sakes, 
nd we certalely must not approach them in that apie 
TW ought to he th lat thing we should do to make any 
tert of peraonal rolerence, am to statin, et wo ought 
to condoct thie ‘dicuanon on the linea tad Hie a 
‘movement. from which the persooal lement mist. be 
‘otirvly eliminated, Having! Bnished with the Secood 
Schedule, L should ike to torn for a’ moment to. the 
Fim Schedule. ‘You wil cbserve tiah the Pint 
Shale rely couling the prncpite of the drut 
Til wich it fe proposed to ay befote Parliament aa 
fon oa ponsible. “Do not, however, ran away with tho 
{ea that thie is the Bil. "The fil, of course, will 
have to bo drawn very eareillys ally provisions mat 
De ease pearaibs eemcaeatet/ duos hy oe 
‘le aed fo that pipes Only th gover 
{ng principles of the Bill are set ont in ore 
fou and iti Fr the toner of thin na 
Mlatcrnine ‘these governiag. principles. IE" you wis 
thet ameaded,” In us knowin wha direction “you 
‘woald Tike them amonded. TE you with them altered, 
‘egies infor you to a Eng 
leary as you can yout mind upon the ee 
‘ards, [have no doubt, a Bll wil be prinented to you 
in detai, ani you ‘will have the game opportunity” of 
acmaing it ia detail. Frankly, the Bul now before 
you goer” considerably. further’ than the resolution 
Based ath mecng i March 0 which Tred 
pening my roar Tf you compare the two 
{evolutions yom will bee that the resson why thie Bil 
bea farther is tworfold, ta the rapa, ma 
lect was tiado to draft tho beads of» Bil, the 









































Principles of u Bill, but up to the present no attempt 
Tehalever has been guade to draft the Dill facil. Some 
tite ago it was attempted to draft the heads of a Bill 
to embody the resolations of March 1007, but we were 
sured your slits Ut it was cal ie 
Possibility to draft & Bill upon these resslations; they 
‘wore altogether too nebulous. Anything which it was 
To achieve by means of « Bill containing only 
‘provisions which 1 have read to you to-night could 
eieelly Gay bo obtained by ‘mtane of our cn 
y-laws, without going to the trouble of promoting a 
Bil fa Parliament to obtain them. As oe who has 
done some little work in the way of registration during 
tho last fivo oe aix years, I claim to be at least con 
Sistent registrations inco T took the movumant up. 
Lf T understood anything at all of tho debates. which 
havo taken place in this Inititite, it hae been that 
the members of the Institute did want a real Registrn- 
tion Bill; they did not want some nebulous shal 
Xin of shing, which would govern nobody, wh 
‘would: do us no Vlab they meant by” registra 
tion, T always understood, was that we ahoald promote 
‘uch a Bill as would practically enable us to control the 
Stale of the architects in tia county. “And wan 
cvident at a faiely early stage that the only” practical 
tuethod of oblaining that was i some pach Torn a in 
tho Hill that is now presented to you. "T might briefly 
fan through it,” You will we, on page 3, clause 1, of 
the draft Bill that The ‘Aruhitectural "Registration 
Anthority shall be and niean the Conel of the Royal 





























Institute of British Architects with the addition of 
nomiveas of the Privy Council We do not know what 
members the Privy Gouneil might desire to put on the 


reread ane arn iy 
{etn fin cle int tral erat 
Arciitotslcrthe rtieas ora seer ie 
Get Ue haya asia af Brida Azte 
Rasiinea raeunel as seats tastes 
ining tin Sidr of dechucta to tse tt of eke 
Trl fies it hay, tod dak wetnta g's ep 
ty Doardn tsaihing Whe oti i VB peck, 
SMa West te eres tanner amu 
Teblasoree ts bce emescoee tal ear ese 
Tien Arey Sedu dees tsa ae 
(Shaan smataet ewcr aie otis cies 
Sf aie outst te al bs tae rng ara 
tho third clause you will 
ihe Uned Roper 
il be entitled to be entered 
tn th Hessen saben of exeey as Seog Sg 
By cemitatiel Taae armen we iets 
BN et pal Bi einai lh 
pottery ated a bs cast 
Beals pag tector ts tis stad 
‘the Institate, no compulsion will be placed upon him 
to become enrolled ; he will be at liberty to continue his 
eran ace chae ieee eae 
ot otherwise dispose of his connection to an unqualified 
tralieg’ He Sit iaat Macey to comin i oe 
{ise until ho either relinquishes it oc dies, the object 
fing oo ta onal cl atte te ater Sole 
interest in the practice of architecture, but only 
(ores tines Sis eka co ceeee ect 
the Institute, and who see that it is to their interest 
hat they sbould become’ members of, tho Inatitate 
‘You will find in clause 4 that there is a time-limit; 
after 1920, or aome time which it is politic to di 








































‘no person shall be permitted to practise for hire or ra: 
‘art in desing bung een bef an arcec, 
Whe ean of the ict whic prateliy 
ean cours of a few can 
who wishes to precise architecture in these Dan 
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rant of necesity be a member of this Inaitate, be 
faune it would ‘wot pay hn to” remain Ulside the 
Thatitate jie would be fnpoatble for him to recover his 
fees in w Court of Laws be would have. no sud 
whatever in the profession, ant of neceuity he woul 
ally came into the Taaitue, In clause the 
‘tn exeeption miatle for architects who are salaried 
oficial aa it als slaten that the Scholle of the 
Toatituto shall be taken to be the standard. scale (or 
the reanmeration of architects; In clause © we hava 
Stated that any ‘ble body or authority” spend 
pony ot of the ple funda Yor nei a uldng 
Having ‘= trontage to public road shall employ an 
fcchitect: within’ the meaning, of the, Act. ‘Thad in 
‘nother form, ie prackieally achioving te name end an 
Peugraph (i dn the resoition of March 190T which 
wo dln ee pbc hd to eploy 
& profesional member of the RI. Tn clause 7 
Jou" have the collaboration ot the architect and the 
iginoer in certo work sich ae bridges, railway 
tron and ‘ony and’ in clanse 8 yim haves gover 
ing elute without which Kt would be hopeleas tvexpect 
sy facie tee om an Acy i Natng 
eae ini AS hl py tae rae 
fay perwon who, provious tothe passing of thi Act, 
tik" haw’ een’ aagaged in pinclce Ia deniging ot 
feperntenaag old” "that roi ef eon 
Soagesed: Bile th a poeahe a vs of 
i i a thal any. menbera of 
the Tnatitate nay have ian which would better these 
Dreponla, or would modify thet tht way which they 
{high would wo bettor, I think it iy epen to. ahi 
Toei to listen, to these, and Lamy perfectly certain 
we a oti every conan AY i aa 
fs Tact nv mowing human 
5 7 iat at have oppor 
nb portion ot’ the’ propesals 
i i secoud, nod Se in ‘na wing 1 
tvall that other proponats of various kinds have altady. 
been talked "abouts. "There have. been allernaines 
cated, tach as wking tho Society of Architects 
ety ofthe Inatitute; ut tho gentlemen wh 
promulgated tint dale ght. of one very im 
Portant facia. ‘The fin i, our Allied Socltien tthe 
pncticlly the whol of Hand, 
 reladdy ah Wales The Saety of AR. 
teeta hat a mprnbeeahip which also covers toa. very 
(Gens, extent" “ane eroone Ewe ali the 
ety of Architects, they would have «certain num 
ter of members. inthe’ same. town, who. were. nit 
iembecs of the existing Allied Boctelioa Tt would et 
Ais no flrther forward in any matter of Reytratiess 
1 sould complicate and confuse tbe whole anus, and 
Sten you went to: Parlianant with» Bil, you old 
Tn conpelad to lako the Bociely of Archilecs, and ot 
iia ach worse ter han Son en aang tn 
May.” ‘Thom ie hae boon sai at re ahead nok oo ta 
for any scheme of 
Carats eat god 
‘hat there 
tnably'thone 
‘ander the itspresien 



















































































algamation until we are perfectly 
to get an “Act. t quite 
deal to be said fr that “Broe 


‘and that it woald be an impose thing for thie Ta 
Kite o—shall Tsay?—saddle itaelt with un adivonal 
membership of a thowand members in the fail hope 
tint ty doog Parent wold theeor en to 
nie with more expect and. grant-oue request. The 
probably think that, at any rate, if we never “4 
Ket wo nved over amalgamate’ Mut T thiak tle 
‘election will show you that. the only peathiy way 
You can carry thin through ts the way in which yon 
Hearted when you decided practically to incorporate ft 





















j,,are the provisions of the - 


Invtote all the architects of Great Britain, by 
instituting » new class. And T think it would be a 
disastrous step to turn your back upon that and’ to 
try now, at this late howr, to aay because you will nob 
make special bargain with these mon that you are 
going to throw all your work away, that you afe going 
Teally to render the whole of your efloris of very. 
‘worth because you havo to give up, sball Tsay, cer. 
{ain of your privileges to obtain their co-operation anil 
support: ‘That, I'think, would be an extremely: ‘n- 
wine proceeding, amd I ain perfectly certain that the 
entlomen who are so cautious that they ‘will not go 
top of amalgamation until they are 
mu asl "wry ily to be te gen 
‘Ack from Parliament are ver to be tho gentle. 
who wil tall Tetwnen (no tl Xe 
ny other forms of opponition to the 
i the Count have put etore you, bat T 
i atte pany more of your Gi A hoa 
Possibly can J fave tried to. pat aa fore you. 
‘ T am ablo the proposal of the Gounell, no that Wore 
will be no ambiguity” in discumsing it, And if any: 
thing that 1 have aud in anyway olfenida tho ataceptl 
bilities of any member, 1 ani extremely sorry, because 1 
{ik oar bare i itty theta the moat 
riendly way pomible. Tix ot ighteat 
dlacaaing ii any other way. “IC we have to fd 
way ont let un Gan way Ut with good Nomout, Tha 
val arty us over ditieuit country etsicr than wiytbing 




































Mr. A. Nao Woson (4.}3 1 thin i iy only 
right and. proper ‘proposals, haying’ beet 
moved hy a Fellow, should be seconded by ait Aas: 
inte, because they ‘affect tho great component. bodies 
of this Institute.” But T mist cantons, in rising. to 
recon this, that’ 1 feel very deeply ay sunee of re. 
ponaibility pattly because {donot claim to possess 
thy eloquent Yanguage of my friand Mr. Gibwon, nor do 
lee tat have the gpa the abe tht ho haa 
Hat'L teal my reqponailty for a very smurh gravee 
reason. It has beon my privilege for some. yeary to 
be an Amociate Member of the Counc “And is the, 
and in doing my duty, 1 feel that it han beet ineunt 
bent upon me above everything else to watch over the 
{ntorents of tho Amociiies, na far aa in me lay. 1 
have endeavoured 40 tho bext of iny ability to carry 
‘gat that policy| which T feel haw been pat upon me, 
Now, Sir, aa Mr. Gibson hie said, it ie. common 
kknowlodge that « great many of my brother Associates 
are opposing tho propoaals which are. before un. to- 
fojght, aul that is where L fesl my great rexpnuibility, 
‘oe of thei roprenentativer cathe Cound, 1G 
FHaing 10 second this revolution, Tt has been "my 
duty, ae well aw my’ privilege, to bw behind the scenes, 


















to ivory In I these tangled and cons 
plicated 'n which have browght us wp to the 
present it is only those 
who are behind the scenes who have the smallest cons 





ception of the difficulties and obstacles which have had 
to bo met and surmounted. ‘Therefore have eve 
ronfidence in seconding thee proposals, becate 
honestly feol that the Council have arrived at the only 
ible solution under exiating vircumstatices, 1 ath 
hound to say that, in so far as the opposition of m 
bbrother Asocintes’ is an honest oppeeition, inant 
they may feel, and honestly feel, that thelr interest 
are likely to be imperlled, T confess T have a certain 
mount of sympathy with that view. And it x for 
Ahi rasan the Avwoiain have ried oh a pa 
tion by dint of having to pass through very severe 
examinations. Tt is an extremely honorable position ; 
it ia'm position that should not be assailed in any way, 
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IC 1 felt, that the: proporals of the Council menaced 
the position of the’ Associates, 1 say, honestly and 
strnightforwardly, that 1 should have beoa ane of the 
fret “ta, of ‘them with the full strength that 1 
possess, ut T donot feel that the position of the 
Ansocintes is menaced. Now, Sie, 1 think that some 
‘f the opposition arigos from n certain amount of mis: 
information, while some of it arises. from an entirely 
different cauee. And that is—one net. conten it— 
‘hat there ia a certain amount of mistrust of the Couneil 
existing among the Associates, (No, no-") Lam glad 
to hear those noes, but at the same time T ktiow that 
iwexists, “T ohould lke to astare those gentlmen that 
that mistrust of the Connecti ie entirely wrong. Chore 
‘zcem+ to bean impremion i) many ‘quarters that 
the Council are a collection of malevolent. 
"}—men whose sole aim and object—( 
th i Associates under thoir 
’ fter the disclaimers which 
‘variour parta of the room, "1 
rue that subject, but T should like to 
inpreasion ‘exists, it ia ontirely erroneous. 
Now, Sir, brioily, the Chuncil, T take. st, have # mane 
date. T'thiok they have boon doing their best to 
‘earry out that mi In doing 4 they have had 
to sweep away many obstacles.  Obrtacles are not awept 
yay unloot” we can ‘arrive at certain compromises. 
You have t9 compromise, whether you are dealing with 
‘party wall dispute or whether you aro dealing with 
‘hattern of thie Kinds and you caniiot compronnise-utless 
$20 side rend to ive up somthing. 1 have 
‘ak sayselt In nupporting these proposals certain 
tine at aang Renciaten Ohare 
cates eal mo pay’ te0 high a pre foe 
aiimate nblect we have in view? thine St wo are 
called upon to give up somthing, it a nt to ‘be 
Tmeanurodagainat tho uliiunte good to. the profession 
in general. “Tt hs beon sugested to me that it would 
be a letter poliey if the matter were delayed. 1 cate 
ot neo tho least object ia delay, because T think if we 
fire. to take action in the matter, now is the tine to 
strike, hennve we are very much before the public at the 
Presect moment. Further, T would remind thoes gon- 
men who saggeat dalay iat they havo har perel ihe 
Counait “in ‘ucla course, because T thik 
would mean, keeping open the class of Licentiates ine 
Aefinitely. The Council. in” theie ‘wisdom recently 
fxtouled the pied for electing Liceatates, nad got 
into serious hot water for so doing. So T think Yoon 
gentlemen, who wake that propoeal are on the horns of 
rious dilemma, Another suggestion which hay 
loin that the whole of thane proposala ure stb- 
versive of tho dignity of the Royal Institute, T cannot 
#60 it. T a6 no dignity whatever in standing idle with 
ny ana in ay. ockel, waiting for the sinaiitin 
which hedge ua round and interfere with our practice to 
disappear of themwelves. Tam anxious to mi 
do ok want to wait. was thane dain to, be 
Awopt ayay, not only for my own wake, bub for 
ke of tinty, “tn comustny T akowl tet rake, 
EET may be allowed to, an appeal to my: brother Asso 
ciatos. ‘They want to’ criticise, and eriticiem is wel. 
come, T, a9 att Aetoriate, can aysure you that gensine 
Criticiom,. genuine alternatives honestly put. forwart, 
ill receive the most aynipatbetie consideration, Tt 
Ey wrong to think that the Couneil will not Tisten to 
shoul lite to take operat of expreming 
ould like to take this opparranity of gm 
t appreciation ta the Capel or all the kindess 
inve received and the sympathetic. consideration 1 
have always had when T have advanced matters affect- 
‘But T would unk the Associates not to 
important matter in any apirit of factions 
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ition. Lf wo are to have criticism, may 1 bog for 
it to be honest riticiam? for Lam perfectly sure the 
Council will ‘consider it sympathetically, having in 
view what 1 am sure we all have, and that in the 
ultimate wellbeing of the profession, 

Mr, C. Sraxtar Prac (F.)< After the Tucid ex. 
planation of this Agreement which has heen put to the 
meeting by the proposer and seconder, I feel it is not 
neceary for ne to sy ory wich efor Inrodicing 
fhe amendment which fel bound to more. “have 

Propowe, Sir, that thie Aureanient be referred back 
{or further coasieration, In the ordinary way, when 
‘& matter comes from the Council for the topeideration 
find for the approval of the general bovly of members, 
it comes with the full force of the Council, Aw & 
rule, there have beon steps leading wp to it which have 
clearly indicated the feelings of the general body of 
members. Now, Sir, in the present case the goneral 
mandate in for tegistation, ‘ut on procedure there 
hhae not beon a general mandate. ‘The Agroement, a 
it now comex before us, containe what the general body 
fof members regard ax’ objectionable features. We do 
‘not ‘consider them abjectionable {ram any” petty point 
ft view of grievance, but on the broad principle. that 
the Agreonent as it stands tn one which this Tastitute 
ought not to enter into, In the frm place, wo think 
Uthat the inclusion of the full toxt—becauso It comen 
to that—of m bill to be presented to Parliament in an 
Agreement of thie kind ie open to very. serious objec: 
tion, There cant be no question ut that this Hill 
before it hecomer law will receive ile. mordi= 
fication from tine to time, and negotiations will have 
to take place concerning it. Ax it ik made a. cane 
sideration in’ the Agreement between this Institute 
‘andthe Society of “Architects the ‘consent. of both 
partion to any alteration iv neccwsary. Tf from any 
‘cause there is a difficulty, then the arbitration clause of 
this Agteement will coine into operation, And. we 
consider that that is not matter. which should. go to 
‘orbiteation. Tt isa very difficult Uhing, when a Bill ix 
‘under cotsideration, to. have arbitration concerning 
it, and ‘therofore we think that, the Bill should, be ex 
cluded from this Agreement altogether, and that the 
raat thie Agrowneit should contain js a Welinite under: 
ftanding that a Will for Registration should ‘bo pee- 



























































ented to Parliament, by thin Tnstitute at an early 
date. ‘Thi first objection. ‘Tho next point 
iat were to act the whole body of members 

rack that 


lua, wil 
titule™-Kellows, -Anociten, 1 

ny, persone recommended by tho Society of Architects 
wii become eotitiod to be members of thie Insite 
hd i from ny enue ear’ Counel should: object to 
Ke chy wll hae th ight 


‘vo, the general body of members, 
wwe’ think ita very objectionable that. the Soci 
Architects shold be entited to\come into this Thali 
data ina way which cannot be extented to ont Alli 
Scie Alia Sore, ih have riteny 
supported Registration and the tnatitnte right through 
‘There are many other points which willbe dealt with 

‘ther spears, hut I deprecato very strongly” the 
fen that eppositon i. tun om the Hines that. we have 
‘bo coniidence in ctr Cowell, ‘That in tot th. case. 
Th tho strongly underlined reference and invitation to 
fen Simin’ the une uting the, apna 

Jor saying. aye or nay to this Agreement on 

ncral body of members.” ‘They give wn the fellest 
Information concerning it, and details which enable 
lus to form our own judgeient, and. we are called upon 
to form oar judgment, aud the responsibility rests 
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pon ma And if we establish now a precedent for 
{kis method of negotiation, tat precedent wil bet 
‘ery daugetous on wien we have to meet tho very 
real and very serious opposition whieh Registration 
Yet has to enoountor: "What is this opposttion and 
thin rivalry ofthe Soviety of Architectat™ How will 
IW appear to the Parlamentary Commitien? 

hand. you fave this Tasate, "We kno. what 
this Tewtitte fey we have Royal Charters; we are 
the advisers ‘of the ‘King in the award of the mont 
al srchuourl tone thin county; we fave 
‘wide examining Bowers; we haven sleeng. Eaane 

hin; and wo have S vary large tpenibersh, ‘n- 

ing, with the Licentates, considerably “ove four 
thomsidy abd-many alliances’ ‘Now, Sir, wht chance 
onl to Sect of Arne hava in opposing ti 
Tnatitute, or is propouing fora momen that Chey hold 
ty the Diploma thority Instead of the Inetitae? 
do. nat bellove. that aty Parliamentary Committee 
srouldconiider that fora moment, "Tey would stand to 
iter chance than aby of the msinorocs Societe which 
sre alled to Un Bul thera io other oppontion which 
‘rehave to encounter; and if we start by revolationixing 
Ge contution in order to'earey ost nu Agreemett 
‘with a comparatively amall nusber of people, how 
Tall wo Terther roclutfonise when it camte to dealing 
‘ith ‘he powerful position of other Sorllies ct 
[pablic: toes "Tha" ll which Beew sppeara i one 
SRG ch al ae i db at 
{idak il yee ia this form, Ib Ul peyote 
fxteonive moifation and thet is the te when we 
tay. bave to coneidet what alterations of our Con 
situa, or of oe Charter en, ate regard, hat 
Sut now! ‘Therefore T have to propose at at atbend- 
tent that this Agresinent ‘be referred. back for tht 
Turthor considertion which ‘the very important 
‘Shmacer of the subeea Yoqures 

Mr. Hwee Sutra (4): On rising t0 second 
Sia aon ot Mrs Satay Pac por me lay 

















Atat T feel my respouaibliies v ty. 
the fet cceasion upon which T have hd the honour 40 
voice the views of other members as well a8 my ow, 





find T therefore nak thie meeting's especial indulgence, 
Fshould ike nlso, with your permission, to read, rather 
than to chanics remembering ty poiuta: AL the outset 
1 think i shoul be made pert cher Ut whist 
‘we are opponed in principle to the suggested. agree- 
tent between ourselves and the Society of Architects, 
fnd are going’ to voto agalust the resolution of the 
Counc which in betore the meeting, we inno way 
give place to anyono in our reapect and eateem frat 1 
ou, Bir, at onr President, und secondly to the men. 
4 of the Council whom’ we have helped to elect to 
the" aces which they enjoy. olive tn gotlemen, 
this fa not commen lip-acrvice but a. gentine expres: 
sion of our sentimenta. For my own part, T fear that 
ties thie Toatitute asks top ah of i eer 
Sod T feel ature that every one of us deeply rogreta that 
Jour own health, Sir should have-been tmperilled by 
The arduous services nd laborious dati 
you. 
Sredited with being actuated by proper motives in oar 
‘ction in this matter, feeling as Wwe do that this revo. 
intion is fraught with grave danger to the best fi. 
terests of the Institute. T hope it vill be admitted 
Spal int whatever hs teen ope wan with he beat 
OF intentions and in all honesty of purpose. But, Sir, 
turning to the last sph on this paper, ut the 
end of soch a self-damaging statement av is there aot 
‘ont, one cannot help feeling tat the Connell are key 
{0 compete very closely with our moet Gracious Patron's 
udgea, both for innocence of affairs and tnconscious 
Hnnmour. “Tat uv turn back to elanse'5, antrseetin (e) 
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of the Statoment of Policy on the preceding page, I 
thnk’in fairucas sha there should be added te words 
“For ge garter bing the Hplena Tat 
was the definite principle laid down by the general 
body. It would never have been possible to have 
adopted that proposal “unanimously” if members had 
‘been aware that there was to be inserted afterwards in 
the Charter a ‘clause which had over recelved the sane- 
Alcea wk rogue to barngregh at Ihe toe 
wich regard to paragraph 6 o 
for after the word "enrolled might be added * a 
fined © lari in whch fr the fa ie inte 
ory of tho Tastitute the word ‘surveyor’ appeara.™ 
This a a matter quite nutaide our Chatters, sid cue 
which maybe used, aM Peach aa aganat uy, and 














considered somewhat in the nature of poaching. by 
another institution. With regard to the concluding. 
mentence in paragraph 7, it is a fact that. the Society 





dopo and bet he erie inet 
thn tite Ch, tia Spree 
inbetween heft oe wei ee dah 
IB Teal athe alice age ee lp 
cal Jet the tof Bs a oe 
‘Tc the Vie Pret "he see fost 
oon reels more tat galt at 
falwih the shot pop ene ese. 
Tie Easmoest ft wt ie Kea you, Me 
sieperd bt Ste (ue its 
Ste‘Seoman am dla tn Counc Stat: 
nat of Ply hbe vo Palen wwe a 
rely of lle Sci of aoa neat ie 
Botan the al The “Ante eae aa 
memes ofthe Rony Avis Tt wate 
tie sod Inte Hc So ule whe fe 
jg Conseil ax to what the general body thought with 
roar tbe eons pope nk nea 
Posse’ Wek fh an ser gaa a 
theta of he pl 
Sar Smrmen What T mean is tat were the 
canta te op "af the lf mer Mt 
rnc a Fel’ pale re us oer ae ae 
fw a «ero the Sang tees 
Send only 2 supy on ‘My point ies ire the 
fener body, ie oly wa’ ete routs 
fis aero or daporral of Te wna sae 
‘eth recalls etre tnt at at aan 
‘elections for the Council, definitely indicated their ob- 
jection to the policy proposed. Now let us turn to the 
Ape” Mie nan daly Yet et 
takes tne pe make at et 
shilet wo are informed by you that this Agreement 
may be approved “with or without modification,” the 
othe par have Ll St mums a ee 
Poms ano pated i'thl pr ee 























ok be called together to deal with the miter? We 
‘hint wom nee been more in kepig ith the 


ty of this Tastitnte If tho’ Societ 
fart been anked to agree to these teri. We 
should ike t's somehing Yo Ue mat ardent rg 
trationiss in this room. We firmly believe that shed 
you by the cast of your vote earsy this renlution tee 
‘ight, you will pat back the cause af replatration oh 
‘you Hava wo much at heart. ("Ne") Tel save the 
this resolution is carried, some of us will have to see 
ualy consider whether we can properly remain mon 
been'of the Taniitite, Others mur hot fool ested 





eee 
siete lis ofthe rae 
feet ania 





‘with whom you are 


‘o 
Aitely said that "A ki 


posing uate his defi- 
fegistration Bill on the lines [iro- 
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owed by the Tnstitute fis no more chanos of becoming 
‘in Act of Parliament than ho has of becoming Prime 

Minister.” I think the Meeting will agreo with him. 
We cannot believe that these gentlemen are aware of 
the acs ‘of the cave.” Speaking in round numbers 

ere are at present close upon 7,000 practising. archi: 
teats ts the ‘Oeted ‘Kingtoe, Tukey taper, te 

‘whole of the Fellows, Associates and Licentiates, and 
the members of the Society of Architects, number only 
shout 4.500, leaving about 4,500 practising architects 
Seti, met ty figures as Tevetigntcl ay wal 

and if my figures ate investigated, 

Be foun foe janibed How cam you tri the 

face of these figares, you are going to obtain by this 

Bill the tion’ of the wholn.profemiont “T beg 
to second the reference back of the motion upon the 
paper, 

“Me. Houace 'T. Bowxmn [4.]: T. havo not heard one 
single fact put forward this evening againet the pro- 
Posal of our Council that we can treat as legitimate 
Spposition based on broad principles agaiost the great 
principle adopted by us in the year 1907. It will be 
reat pity for ns to have diesentients within our own 
‘valle.' Tam speaking now as an old architect, aa wn old 
‘member of the Institute. Tam mire that the opposition 
to the admission of membere of another Society is what 
T may term a little factious, and is not in the best in- 
tereste of the profession at large. ‘The interests of the 
profession are mainly based on registration, “Wen we 
it registration our status will be higher in the eyes of 
the public; and. we shall vvontually hav better men 
join us, The title of architect even among neweomers 
1s not hereditary, io out in time, Tt will be the 
teune with ts as ik wan with the membece of the medical 
profeerion. When they obtained their Registration Bill 
they had fo admit chemists, possibly quacks, and other 
<ovcalled practitioners—and Wwe sve to do much 
tho same, though T hope we have not many quacks in 
‘our profession,” T do really think that if we. could in 
sod way bring atoat this amalgamation i¢ would by 
very much better for the profeasion at large, and help 
to iiake the Tnatitute stronger and more respacted than 
Bill passod wo must be 






























it is now. If wo want this 
unanimous, and we must have neither opposition 
inside our walls nor outsides wo must have the whole 


‘Sf the mofeaion properly represented. Aw to the dis: 
Ghesion’ of the data of this Bil tonight, it isan 
fmpomibag’’ Wo. are here to-night only to discane 
tele prfcipen. ("Ne") at ua Shon enter into thowe 
Pad ¥eincifler with an open mind, and consider what 
Epa’ not taly Yor ourselves na Associates, bat what 
FEDS forthe Instant and for our oble'prafenon. 
Mat i what T mm doing. T have apropos 
tring forward. with tegard to Amoriates! and thie 
Fepmmsentetion om the Cons a that wil be a matter 
tena when tig non aad Tan 
Sc that if the prevent propor are agreed 10, ey 
will be found stenane to bo beneficial, and especially 
{othe younger men. I have therefore much plearure 

in supporting the resolution 
‘Mr. Srpyxr Penxs, FSA. [F]: I havo listened 
carehlly to the interesting bitorical account of what 
‘has taken place, and I waited to hear the reasons why 
te shoal nope thla-eceme: ‘The secoure at very 
Tong nad ch in etal, but tho reasons for Hs sop 
tion vere very few. ‘The speakt 
with hla nocece hich ene, gee 
Tirume thal if we Tondo: terme E 
‘on together united; we sbould 
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to do with the principle of Registration, Whatever 
your viows may be for or againat it, Registration has 
hothing to do with tho business we are here to discuss, 





‘hing to, do vith 6 
thats with’ or without the Society of Architects, It 
‘aid that you cannot make omelottes without 


dies ee eee 
Steerer ieee 
ah, Gennacnemeeiie 
pirates era a! 
‘Younger memkers of our profesion—T do 
at eae aes 
eee 
i ep 
pe ie ire 
Teepe ene enue 
Sree ear 
teas ai ev ea 
itt Parliament it struck me that ie en Id be a 
a tae ares 
ae es tte Sea 
to one of the first, if not the very first, firm of Parlia- 
ie sod aly cere 
Fane eee 
Ss en 
Sven ee ee 
Ctgrpe Bigeres ice 
Pa ee an eae aes 
pence yeneeananr eds 
aaa at 
Pd loeb oe ay 
pcieae rec reea eo 
ee ey oe 
a ge ho eee 
to general legislation and matters which affect the com- 
eee eee coe 
ee ne eet 
Soca mearnsii trie 
‘caries acts under an old Charter and various Acts of 
poten ead eee 
oe eee ee 
PETES seen yee 
Erenleed erie ord 
sete ta cates by the Simkar wih whom Tho 
Ce ine an 
Eee genera ae 
Racer ea ee 















































tbo dealt with by moans of a private Bill. We are of 
‘opinion that » Bill which prokibite the practice as an 
architect by any member of the community unless be 





9 
(registered by the Royal Institute of Bash Archi- 
tects mun fall within th 

we Bill toast bo promoted sa x’ public Bill. Public 
its way be introroced either by the Government of 
the day or by private Members of Parliament, and 
fu wee assume tant this ix not a rater ‘which “the 
Government would take. up, i 
ith, Hat ally nn a pe cht 
SC peority in, bringing. in much a. Dill i balloted 
for by Members at the commencement of each seston, 
and it ix only Members who obtain, the first fow 
Places: in’ the ‘ballot who have the ali 














BE seeing their Billa placed upon the Statute Book. 
Nowadays, when the time of Parliament. in so folly 
‘octupied, a, private Member's Bill to which there in 





‘any ‘appreciahle. smoant of opposition has practically 
bo chance of succes, unless facilities for ils passage 





sh.) we ees! ee 
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‘fe granted ry the Govéroment in ibe shape of een 
Hime for dais Geran, for example, in the eas at 
the’ Sul andbudne (Scotland) Hi of tet seein, 
We say seention that's private. Member Bil for 
fhe apie is Stute tea beae atoedecad 
trove than on scene, but han pve blaine th, 
Sooty tieitie to title tote present Way 6 
private Member's Blof the tharcier popes sbtsian 
recon reediog, i in refered to'n Commie win 
Ea erutioee of puria ielcrestd” Cannas ty ok 
Stl hr in heen, tn the xen (> 
stag ie Wllonss ia euarge attest weed to 
gle n"facy th only spi exe 
volves connection rik w pefaio Masbers St 
That incured in Ube draiing of tho Bland fo piat 
ing aod eigustng catatonia i supe ef oe pew 
Petals, With regu tothe proponleot the Bil tng 
{ie ronanan of welts heorng tw se 
teal tbe Hee Seetlary a ket ot ma 
recent for shy ae rovini scp inthe cane ot 
‘Sots egal chal pee edn tos work fave roger 
toutes, ad is cotsequene tbe Feat an by fed ith 
sore dogroo ot ensclusd, undp Yow case whore the 
Ferrite aldose ef hi pvent pelle saraniey as 
Syriteta tr us neta eevee unter tas Coe 
Sisto Accs Wiuh raped to We premade 
eter publ sulboioe to appotoh 

Tebitha'cy fein thet in cota at 





























Sour it tuprecaepte, andi ar view wo bn 
‘ery unlikely to nocceed, nx it mould be 0 4 
‘aslous Asclations of "Local “Anthortten. These 


Associations would be certain 19 see that their views 
‘were strongly represented to all the Members of Ps 

Tiamont, who aan rule attach considerable weight to 
the views of Local Authorities in. their constitu: 











encies.”” This report, thea, tells ux that the Hill re- 
ferred to, as admitted by the Council, has very litle 
interesting to note-that 





ace of oni aud a ' 
the expense of promoting it woal ractically 
hing. Lf we go an, und we are beaten by the Society 
Of Architects, 1 will cost us nothing, and we shall se 
Whore we are. Bills ean be introduced again and again, 
ink the policy of the Council haa been a policy of 
fpure funk: they bave looked at a. dwar 
Tk wae n giant.” Look at the opposition in other diree- 
tions,” Exery Local Authority" would. oppose Use Bill 
Peoltians Would fod fa tain. Yo wold grat 
facilities to large tending eompaaion which you wou 
dln’ tothe mat who hte the ratepayers” Eterente at 
hat. "You pot in a clause to make Loral Authorities 
srnplow architec atthe cont of the ratepayers, but yon 
alow Tar caitalie company, earning big dividend, 



























asjrovoulitoesut A pparesty tae eas of Oo 
stations; the Local Autocity hat to etaploy ka nrchilons 
iovact with the engineer of She railway fompany. If 





Bt Manchester a great station into be bul, the ralway 
Company employe an engineer, but under 'the Bil the 
neal Authority mint employ an archited, Te Local 
Atty wil ay Wh auld thi coi ut of thn 
Tales?” Fou give» privilege to m-trading. compan 
high yo hon ot Youre having tei wor 
{ibe dxpense of the ratepager.”" That in not the only 
Sppesition Lean see. Out Council have not approached 
the'Survesore Tastitation, noe Uho fnatitation of Civil 
Engineers. Theso are both ‘very. important bodies. 
‘They bave thousands of members all over the kingdom, 
srorking for the Gosernment and for Local Authorities 
Sloer in touch with Parliament than we are, and 
having the ear of Members. 'Thoae ate the men who 
will aay_we should hive gone to them. ‘The ‘Council 
He toe cone to them and aiceralsed whether the 
ite cou ‘count upon their suppor. ‘Then we 
proached the Society of Architect. But 
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ops get Teta ad aoa pe 
Hata da tt al 
Cree ape ree repel 
Roepe Coegtyae co 
tion a emall Society of only a few hundred ‘members? 
ea eh fcienn oe 
PRED ie nea 
Sh aray Nene ne ioeen i aerate bray 
ee i sera a ea 
Salen comeate er oe 
Sd ee eee ee aa 
Severna remeceerenee 
SMI pent eS 
Sess er emt a eee ta 
sor pet ae al We 

ra tee ete eee 
Eee, Sa 
Seat gest tet are ae ee 
todiee that would not think of guing 10 the Puy 
Council to sanction alteration in their Charter, 
ee ee oe 
ea eae an eee a 
See ee hee 
are ere ee 
pi a prteta ct sit 
Bee he ee es 
as aes a ee 
‘answer me if you think what Tam weking i's question 
Se tater rend ies 
Seen eee Oe Ne vane 
Be ral Fomtind Gana 
a oer Lene " 
Tnstitute, and’ said, What you say i right; the pro: 
Pony tee re 
eee aeneal none teen 
Sere elreearea tt 
ort, aera woah oe 
ee Aa ie ts 
say beers 
left it there. T do not think thie Institute should 
Saar oa arte tae 
fa Rite agen ice 
{iat there would bes protest to the Privy Counc, 
ee oer ene ae 
Barer peste 
HeLa sae treba Gre 
ipiter ae oe Avaieee 
leprae enh 
Srey oma ot Gene aan 
SE cet es, hae ds 

sed peo eect 

fet era aes bo rece 
Eee rate brs he 
it is said that it will get right 
a  Segedint ence oe 
Se Lr et Ne 
Spe gee tp eaves 
pobre Orbe odie 
wo eres ee 

eee meet creer 
ated re ce eee 
tures should be made to big ile who are likely to: 
oc ia eee 
ee ea 

NF Ser: Ate tity 
sacar eee arnt 
Perens eater 
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selves admit Ut the propos mat damage » large 
Erber of saeabers of tor Ietsiby eed 1 tautars oo 
tay that if every member bere look ito th propor 
icf Ua ter once of uber wc i 
Sol be damoqad i oone ay, another 
Feceived thie soli paper Iwas inlined to thine that 
the Comnel were ptt in Ucie profess. Bet ik yor 
Tonk into the heme you will Bad that not ool ne 
fntice done to every clam, bat an outside body i to be 
Mowed to nominate 10)Fellows to the Righoet dace 
Scie Tasiate withost a arent fron snyoog, har 
om the Connell orn the geoeral body. ‘Tite sine on 
ris Boa aos to balled propos un tid 
mmber to. came. tnto ‘the Tarentnte. clear nad then, 
Ithoutm word from’ Ue genoral body, by he arora 
Sime ofthe Guancl, they*are to be ranatereed direct 
{othe ‘Fellowship, It i a gous injustice to all out 
‘ating Licatiates 

‘The Paar’ Will you add that there has toe 
an examination? 

ais Davroor : After examination. But the 
junto remain ("No Thowe who way" No 
ok read it The nes pnt, the injury o the Asso 
Sonor aaa mae 

ope for Yaet. Bah 
Tron tho “Ausocates, but fren tho 
th Tnsittee ANG. the aja 
fw aa hae, Sota of the nite 
Sho lise’ apent years atudying. for the Preliminary 
find Tmtermediate’ Examinations will have added to 
their munter ether seadenta, with no greater abiten, 
lof whee ace to be esenpted from tos Fvedmciansy, 
Sad sanyo the foo the Totermediaie, ‘What fort 
Trthac fir? ‘The Srvt and most importa pot of all 
lather ell sis nares fe eossry Ta thee any 
Proenional instittion tat rogeraton 
trish ha felt ie necoeary to abiory every oer pro: 
inal ht Not oe medal profes as 
ther are many bodies inthe medica profession which 
tw ied fo cation pare bat for her 
Pe pare tater a ets wii cropiy 
Wil help ow inthe work wo buve Su hans Bt oe do 
ot ae the mecentity for this amalgamation, need 
et ce thea a the Cnc ee 
oor 4 ea eae 
{ie point tint thi dorm ite! bens evidence of 
tery grat deny of opto, a sould be rered 
tack tothe Counell for farthe consideration.” 

‘Mr, @. fa Eexrstrow (4): The mendient i tht 
ii Apencent auld ba teceret ince T shee 10 
Ail bre ta extn certain chaos im the Agreement 
Sx bosiness men Page, aubneclon (), the dca 




























































iment gays: “The Royal Institute shall provide 
eppointmente for the re of the 
Society's salaried. staf, i out that 





under Section 16 of the Charter of 1887 such © matter 





‘Meeting of Sth Jansary (page 6) 


es ah 1 
ieoaey 100" lai tre Kaa (page 0) 
#Siet Becembar 1900" 1 aso be explaed that al 

was ruceved fom tho Privy Coaneil thatthe. King had 








Poe Od eee 
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rests eatirely with the Come, and the general body 
Than no power lo telave the Council of ia respons- 

Miter ander that ‘Gharter ‘The. Chater ito. be 
renin lle: ropes adel. ow ae 
redresting that by aplying for & Supplemental C 
{ery atthe Cound! eno seeking tn that Sepple: 
medtal Chatter, the requisite power’ fur the general 
dy to assume’ any rspocaliity now. vested atlly i 
tin Council, Ths Meeting caudot pees tbo propused 
‘Agreement in the form. At it dd any meriber, not 
ite prety or-not'n party to it sould have & right 
Gt redress Agsiual the Cowie atid againat the Loa 
{ie Yor having procded contrary tothe Royal Char= 
ter bow in force Anolher point I desire to take alia 
Hoven the fecbo way ft which this Agreement ax een 
{rsieed. Ita provided that the saute of tho Society 
tiall be nppied to he payment of ta debts, and the 
Instn to make good way deGeledey. Oa’ former 
cocasion we were informed Lint thou beets exceeded 
the liabiltie” and that there would be very Mile tne 
of the Institute's (und being touched. Dab i mst 
e femeubered that this Society i nothing snore Chan 
limite babi company, with articles of association, 
fd what in theve to preven it from incuring forte 
Tiabilities, or etheewie daposiug of seo asoa In the 
Interval between the sgnavare of this Agreement and 
the Wag op of te Sey? he Kate be 

ldgedby thle Agreement to make good an unkhows 
fetclency? Ue is absurd that a body of sen, practi 
tng nrebikecloy men of tntlligece and some knowledge 

tmatcrs, shuld be naked to consent toch 

ng with thie Torn of the 

Agreeneat only Because othet speakers have dealt with 
ite principle, ated 1 Uok tha if hin. Meeting wil 
only egal in Munens ight they will ce there 
srely Heccaty to eupport ifs ansendmont and sofer 
the whole matter back to the Council for reconsider 
ton. ""Ou a former ecesion, ua stated fn Ute Connells 
Statement of Policy, a Draft ill for the Registration 
ok Architecta was abate and more or To creel 
Dusiag Unt discunsen-and it iv on the minutes of 
at Hsing ye Me Peden der ake 
fol of teriain”eoggestionn wl ert 
lative to the wording of the clamset of thal Draft 
Bill You undertook farther that the Council shoatd 
HVE them connderstion, Several months haw 
ce tant undertaking bot ho clauses come before at 
pow in the se fornan before, andre are ett quite 
Ih iho dark to whether the Counel have given con 
Sidertion to. them ‘ee mok support heal the 
Shondutens proposed by Air Peach, 

Profeeor Brtesrous Prve (0: wiah to support Mr. 
enc amondoent, Became 1 thie iti innvisable 
to incinde a Deaf Hill n the Agreement, forthe reason 
that the Draft Bil does not euntoran with the saaalmous 


nueaiaeer a 
Sp ele te ae 
Coenaes aeenia rae 
Peas ee 

Seed ce ats 
Sloe tee 
Sr caae te es bet oe 

Srhich Wan in tho nature of compromie i order 
Teen ae aor sae 
Se Sees pane eee 
tion, a report which carried many with it who otherwise 
aoe eee 

Sane ane 
Sees 
ploy s member of the Royal Tnatitate,‘Theretore b 
Since aoe orcs 
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Registration Commitige ought to be wl out, | We are 
by Mr. Gibson clearly that when the matter was 
aid before 

sub-section 
movement—L 


olicitor he said Je was nebulous. "80 
a put in ageln, And this is & defnite 
nd invidious auggestion—it ia 

Imavemout to get the Institute to-night to awallow 3 
Teport which ft unanimoualy refused before. "Further 
‘ousideration of this point i eminently desieable; and 
fou that mecount,-and'on that account only, T beg to 
support ‘Mr. Peach's ‘amendment. "The. effet. in, 1 
tilt, that the Agreement be ‘referred: back for the 
purpose of exclading frum it the First Schedule. 

Mr. Jk, J, Axowt (4:) moved that the atendment 
be forthwith put, and 

Me: Wet [seconde 

Sir Atvox Wane, G8, CVO, BA. (F41 gpa 
ory reluctanlly to-night, and 1 have come eco Slur: 
Unity, because T fave never been a supporter of euch 
scheme of regivtation ase now pat before us, I Usink 
IC i elie that we fn thin Tote, when dacuming 

is matter, an Tam glad wo aro i 
‘ remonable atid friendly” apiet, should 
Plainly what we really thitle "I am aware t 
fhomber of members are in favour of compulsory veg, 
tration of gh severest kind. Tso thatthe fol 
existe, etermined. nok. to ‘gener 
feeling of the ‘profeanion; though {cannot aesit it 
Teis for that reason that 1 have slayed away; but L 
have been told that that ix not the right thing to-do; 
that ono ought to come and slato one's position. 0 f 


























fm here to state hat i¢ some tome tat this Agree 
rent i of a Yory complicated charnct 
‘pila of what Gas been said, we lave two pl 

ee. On i the sesireility of taking 
‘Architect ita Our raha. And the oer i to approve 
ihe outlines uf Bil for compalaory regitraticn of 
‘ery stringent Kind, Tt soma to os that itis open to 
iS to bate the gio The Janam a the 
Bociety ef Architecte with the Royal dnsttate, nnd 1 
fappat iat we shia take i general fine 
that itis biter to hava one united body repteentlag 
the architectural profearon of Grest Britin, than to, 
And ‘Una ts eatin a mar of terms whee 46 
Spprove of the amalgamation or not. But Tam oad 
iolay tut, having given thin my best conuderstin, 
T'do not think that i ie w reagdnable. proportion to 
inclode the details of this Bill in the peopewed Agree: 

1 grvatly hope that the. Counclleand tam 

‘ery sorey there are no many of them absent to-night 
Will se Ghee was to reconsider thie matter, which bea 
Bean hi faye tng bore on Up nerd 
sveakers, "Mr. Peach, T thought, moved hit proper 
itv mont proper and reasonable way. T feel bound to 
fupport thal propia, and T akall vote for auking the 
Gantt to reconetder thi qutetion of including the Bil 
Tam quito sur that it wil lad to ones snpliat ons 
ite Comm sarees othe dete of in 
ve gong to tron the Society 

sing to trait? Tx, wh 



























ment, 










think it is. dignified position for us to commit ur. 
aelves to the details of 

in. Surely the advantay ie very. 

than that. ‘To become members of this Tnstitute would 


‘by an immense advantage to them, though T admit that 
i would ho somo advantage tothe proferion too. Bat 
Ast we abioaldl be bound down to dotails of a Bill in 
order to ‘bring then in weeme to me an Impossible pro. 
poral, und T hope you vill have regard to. the very. 
rong feeling expressed by members thie evening. 

believe there. isn strong’ feeling that whethes” we 
spororef tecaiaion aot, helen we appone 
cof the amalgamation of the ‘Society ‘of “Archit 

Of not, we shall nol approve of tacking on detae 
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sip esto buena 
ine ee ee 
‘BLL wall bo a constant source of frltion betwee we 


T do not think any Parliament would pass a Bill in 
cluding these provisions with regard to Local Authori. 
tics, “Every Council will get hold of their Member and 


tell him that 3f thin Bll comes up he must vote agai 
ie Ai would eran "do mou Trond have 

sm against” you over that pol ‘guint you 
on moat other Points. It is reasonable that we should 
Sucertain—and 1 think itis only a friendly Uning that 
tre should ascertain—the feeling of the Engineors aiid 
the Surveyors with ropurd to it.” Tamm told they are nob 
Fein Yo» propeal of thi srt "they are nets 1 
think We should break the ground frst by finding oot 
from them why Uey oppor ft, and see whether it would 
epee bing eam Hill which thoy would 
‘ot oppons, Otherwise itis hopeless to attempt to pro: 
‘mote m Bill and think we could carry it; yet it we failed 
ye hall hav brought these en iad wil be ai 
that we have not done what we promised. "Tt wil be 
said that we ought to have dove it and that wo Bao 





ot gone the right way about it. T have many other 
ings to ay, but 'at hie lke one Weis beer to 
entre my that one point, and T sincerely 





hope that. you wil meet the general feelin 


fo thi pron Sad take Back Se te 


Purpose. 
"the Param pw ten oleh and at 
tot go on much longer it will peo ‘the simplest 
thing i€ we adjourn now, and in the meantime before 
‘re meet again tho Council will consider thin proposal 
Me. K. Giopnnut (4.1: I rise on a point of order. 
heard resolution properly proposed and. properly 
seconded. "But it wan quite rightly, by your courtesy, 
Sir, that Sie Aston Webb wat heard: “We are very 
lucky: to have had such s splendid criticiem of this 
‘quoation from him. A gentleman, however, at the back 
‘of me aaked whether i was ateitly in onder, and I 
Submit that "wan nt. 
‘The Pussioner : The meeting evidently wishes to 
‘tho question, and 1 have no desire to provent 
fore, I put this matter to the vote. Mr, 
si pull goa kiny repent your snesdinentt 
fe, Peacit: Tho amendment is that the Agreement 
be referred bck lo the Council for further coneldera- 


‘The Pnasrorer< On two points, T thik you sad, 
ie it has beet put on three pointe—on the 

















‘Mr. Pesci 
‘matter of including the Bill and the Clarter and the 








‘Arbitration clause, 
Me GHAR £1 the whol thing 

fF. Euxrworox : T supported the amendment on the 
Alistict understanding that i meant what ft aotdth 





tho proposed Agreement be referred hack 
‘Mr. Smevareano 


‘Ara mater of personal explanation, 
cle, Sr, alg the meting wh 
Landerstood was the ainendinet Tconded Taner 
stood Mr. Stanley Beach to move the rrference bac to 
the Council of the Agreement embodied fn thelr Ros, 
Tatin which embraces the whole ef the subject tor 
on the’ notice paper. ‘Thal is what T andoiond te 
gaat teeing 

Mir, Paacn : With the perwission of my: seconde, 
‘wa ank you to take it back: on the whole thing 

"The Paacttesr' T put it to the we, Re amend 
went ie thatthe whle matter be refered Bue the 
Coonell for further conaiderstag, 

(nn how of hands, the amendment wad erred by 
large msfecee 

‘The Meeting then terminated, 



































THE LAW AS TO SUPPORT FOR BUILDINGS. 
By J. H. Cocknury, Solicitor, Rotherham, 
Author of The Law of Coal and other Minerals. 
Read before the Sheffield Society of Architacts and Surveyors at Sheffield University, 8th Feb 
HE late Lord Bowen, one of the ablest Judges of the pust century, said thut the right 
of support is intrieate and obscure. ‘Therefore, anyone presuming to treat it must 
he wary. I propose to say very little in regard to support as affected hy mining 
operations, und to deal mainly with the right of lateral support for buildings. 





say 83. 





‘Excerrionat, Cases. 


Before considering the general rule as to how the right of support for buildings can be 
acquired, it is desirable to look at throe cases where the general rule is not applicable. 


(1) Where Land would be let down although not built on. 

Supposing damage has heen cansed to a building by digging away soil from adjoining land, 
the first question is, would the proporty which has been damaged by the removal of lateral 
support have sunk or shifted if no building whatever had existed upon it? 

This question is most important, because as a matter of law it is not universally essential 
that a building should have stood for twenty years in order to entitle the owner of it to claim 
damages for the withdrawal of support. ‘Thus, if it be clearly proved that, irrespective of the 
weight of the building which has sustained damage, the land on which it stands would in its 
natural condition have sunk or shifted by reason of the adjacent excavation, then the owner 
of the damaged property can recover damages for disturbance of his natural right to the 
support of his land as land; and the injury to the building will merely swell the amount of 
compensation payable in respect of the hereditament as a whole. There was a decision to 
this effect in 1859.* Certain pillars of coal had been left unworked under land near to some 
houses belonging to one Browne. Robins the owner of the cool worked out the pillars, nnd 
‘so damaged Browne's houses. As it was proved that Robins’ workings would have interfered 
with tho stability of Browne's land even though no building had been erected on it, the 
Conrt held that Browne's natural right of support had been infringed; and that Robins was 
liable to pay damages, not only in respect af the injury cansed to the land, but also in respect 
of the houses bnilt on it. 


» Browne #. Robins (1860), 28 Taw Journal, Exchequer, 250. 
‘Thi Seren Vo KIX. Wa. Mare 1018, =x 
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When a claim can be maintained on the ground that the right of support for land in its 
natural state has been disturbed, the liability for inclusive damages attaches, notwithstanding 
that the buildings have not been erected for twenty years, and notwithstanding that the 
excavation in the supporting land has been done as carefully as possible. 

Cases where this ruling holds good are more likely to oceur in plices where the subsoil 
consists of sand or other loose foundations, than where it is hard rock; but wherever buildings 
are damaged by the withdrawal of support, the first question is, would the land itself have given 
way if no buildings had been placed upon it? 


(2) Removal of Support by a Person not entitled to the Adj Soil. 

‘The general rule does not apply where support is withdrawn by a trespasser or other 
person not entitled to exercise any acts of ownership over the land affording the support. 
‘Thus, irrespective of whether a building has stood for twenty years, the owner of it ean recover 
damages from a person who is not owner of the adjoining ground, nor acting under him, and 
who negligently pulls down a building which yields support, or exeavates in the adjoining 
ground $0 us to Tet down the building entitled to support.” A ease of this kind does not often 
occur; but it is necessary to mention it by way of reminder. 











(3) Right of Support dependent on Document. 

‘The general rule does not apply where the right of support is granted or excluded by, or ia 
dependent on, w document exeeiited by the person who formerly owned both the building 
receiving and the building yielding support. ‘Time will not allow of this branch of the 
subject being diseussed on the present occasion : the question will turn on the language of the 
particular document, or on the circumstances of the particular ease. Suffice it to say that 
tho circumstances may be such as to preclide the recovery of damages occasioned by the 
removal of lateral support. ‘Thus, supposing there is u sale by auetion at which Mr. Murchio 
buys one lot whereon an ancient wall is standing; and Mr. Black buys the adjoining plot 
subject to conditions under which Black is bound to pall down existing buildings and build 
new house. Black's operations for complying with these conditions result in the ol wall on 
Murchie’s plot being knocked down. In a case where these facts existed} the Court 
decided that Murchie could not recaver damages, for the renson that Black had been required 
to excavate und build by the common vendor, who could himself at the time of sale have done 
what he liked with his joint property. 




















‘Noe Gaxunat, Ruue as to Acquisrrios oy Svevowr ron Buruntxos. 

Having by this method of exclusion got rid of eases where the general rile does not appty. 
we are now ready to stato that rule; and this cannot be done better than by quoting some 
words used in the celebrated leading ease of Angus v. Dalton decided in 1881 by tho Honse of 
Lords, sided by a number of Judges specially called in for their assistance. Although the legal 
problem was abstrnse the facts were simple. Messrs, Angus hnd a building in or near 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, which formerly consisted of two houses and had stood for more than 
twenty years. About twenty-seven years before the cause of action arose, they converted one 
of the houses into a eorch-factory, and for this purpose removed the internal walls, and put 

Zirders for supporting the upper floors of the factory. On one side these girders were lot 
into Messrs. Angus's walls; nnd on the other side they were let into a large chimney stack 
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adjoining upon property belonging to the Commissioners of Works. ‘This materially increased 
the lateral pressure upon the adjoining soil belonging to the Commissioners of Works, 
“wenty-seven years after the alteration was made, Messrs, Dalton were employed by the 
Commissioners of Works to pull down and rebuild their adjoining house. Messrs. Dulton 
employed a sub-contractor, who by removing the foundations of the Commissioners’ building 
let down the house of Messrs. Angus. 

‘The House of Lords decided that the Commissioners of Works were linble to pay damages 
for the injury occasioned by the wrongful withdrawal of support, notwithstanding that they 
had employed u competent contractor and directed him to use proper preeantions. The work 
was in its nature dangerous to adjoining property, and therefore the principals could not 
disehurge themselves from the liability resulting from proper means not having been adopted 
for preventing injurious consequences, 

‘The decision of the highest tribunal in the land is clearly stated by Lord Watson in 
golden words:* “A right to lateral support from the adjoining soil may be acquired for « 
building which has enjoyed that support, peaceably and without interruption, for the preserip- 
» period of twenty years. ‘The obligation which the creation of such a right by user 
imposes upon the owner of the adjacent soil is to give continued support to the building, 
Consistently with that obligation he can make any lawful use of his land which he thinks 
proper. He may dig into, or even remove, the stmita from which the building derives 
support, provided he gives efficient substituted support by means of a retaining wall or other 
device. The proprietor of the building cannot complain that his right has been infringed, 
unless and until the stability of his building has been affected by the withdrawal of its lateral 
‘support.’* 

In the courso of this leading ease it was shown that much of our modern law of support 
is founded upon Roman Jaw, Now, one rule established by the Roman lawyers was that the 
Acquisition. of an easement must he “nec vi, nee clam, nee precario i.e. not by force, nor 
secretly, nor by permission. 

In Dalton v, Angus it was laid down that the right of support is an easement, and cannot 
be nequired if these conditions aro not complied with. ‘Thus if Angus had built an ordinary 
wey stuck for carrying its own weight und represented to his neighbour that it was 
nothing more, when in reality it was intended to earry a greater weight, that would be clam, 
 clindestine proceeding on which a valid easement of support could not be gained. 

“Glam” does not mean "' frandulently or “* surreptitiously.” It is sufficient that the 
éasement has not come to the knowledge of the owner against whom support is claimed, and 
4s not of such nature that his attention onght reasonably to have been drawn to it. 

If anyone is about to build a heavier building on his own land he should be quite open 
about it. It is not desirable to give his neighbour any opportunity of contending that false 
or misleading statements have been made to him. However, "more is not requisite than to let 
the enjoyment be 80 open that it is known that some support is being enjoyed by the building. 
‘That is enough to put the owner of the land on exercising hig full rights, unless he is content to 
suffer « curtailment, not, in general, of any consequence.''+ 

When the right of support for a building from land is in question the ago of that building 
must be reckoned from the date of its last increase of burden ; by an addition to the bulk and 
weight of the building,§ or, by the snpport having been diminished by excavation in the 
Jand on whieh the bing stands 
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‘Survorr ov Axctusr Bunpisos rao Bumprsos. 

‘The great case of Angus v. Dalton was one where support was claimed from adjoining 
land. Shortly afterwards it was decided that where two ancient and contiguous buildings 
have enjoyed support from each other for more than twenty years, the one is entitled to an 
easement of support from the other, even though the servient tenoment may be the property 
of a rector or other ecclesiastical corporation.* F 


Survorr or Movesx Bunpios vrom Burpixes. 

Unless both buildings formerly belonged to a common owner who sold or devised them 
separately on the implied condition that the one building should support the other, it would 
appear that the owner of # building which has enjoyed support from an adjoining building for 
Jess than twenty years cannot claim compensation from the owner of the adjoining building. 
In such cireumstances the owners need not keep the supporting building in repair. The 
person who wants support must provide it for himself. 


Exresr ov Surromriya Anes, 

As regards distance or extent, support must be given by that portion of land, wider or 
narrower, the existence of whieh in its natural state is necessary for yielding support. If the 
neighbouring land is of go solid a character that, being of rock, a foot of it is enough to afford 
support, that will be the limit; but if the neighbouring land consist of loose sand or mud, or be 
s0 friable or unsolid that a quarter of @ mile is required for yielding support, that will be the 
extent. . 

If, however, an intervening owner in the lawful exercise of his rights has made an exeaya- 
tion, and the subsoil so removed would have sufficed for supporting land or buildings, the 
owner of the buildings receiving support cannot maintain an action for damages against the 
distant owner for digging in his property in a case where, if the intervening exeavation had not 
been made, he could have done so without causing damage to the property next beyond it. 

Supposing support for # distance of 200 feet from my building is required, and my next 
adjoining neighbour only owns the first 100 fect, my right is not limited to that 100 feet; it 
extends to the remaining 100 feet owned by my next adjoining neighbour. 

Put in another way, if s property owner makes an excavation, thereby rendering his 
surface or building less stable and more likely to full when the adjoining or neighbouring land 
is exeayated, he cannot thereby impose a grentor responsibility on the owner of the adjoining 
or neighbouring land, or increase his own natural right to lateral either can his 
natural right of support be made to affect land not immediately adjoining, if an intervening 
owner removes the rock or soil which serves as the first or nearest buttress of support. 

‘Thus, the Swan Village Gas Works of the Birmingham Corporation stood on land lying a 
short distance away from Jand under which one Allen was working coal. Many years before, 
the coal under some Tand lying between the site of the Gas Works and Allen's Royalty was 
worked ont by a third person. ‘The seam dipped towards Allen's coal-field, and on his working 
nearly up to his boundary, a creep or pull-over occurred and cracked the gas works. Tt was 
admitted that if the intervening coal had not been worked out by the third person, Allen 
could have worked up to his distant boundary, without causing any dumage to the gas works. 
Whereupon Sir George Jessel and the Court of Appeal in 1877 decided that the Birmingham 
Corporation could not maintain an wction against Allen. A similar ruling would be given if an 
excavation from or near to the surfuce should be made in similar eireumstonces. 
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How rae Garsixe or THe Ricny ov Surronr cx we minpERED. 

Assuming that land on which a house is newly built could not be let down as land by 
excavations in the neighbouring soil, then “* at any time within twenty years after the house is 
built the owner of the adjacent soil may, with perfect legality, dig that soil away, and allow 
huis neighbour's house, if supported by it, to fall in ruins to the ground."”* 

‘An injunction will not be granted fo restrain anyone from erecting on his own land a 
building which may gain the right of support after uninterrupted enjoyment for twenty years, 
‘Tho only way of preventing it is to excavate or operate in the adjoining property before the 
twenty yoars expire. If it does not suit the purpose or the interest of the owner of the 
adjoining property to do this, the law will presume from his remaining passive that he 
aaequiesces in support being gained against him, 

Omicanios Asp Rion ro neva 4 Suproneise Bunwixo. 

Although « person cannot do anything actively which results in support being withdrawn 
from his neighbour's building entitled to support, yet the person whose property affords 
support can sit still and do nothing, even though his passivity may result in his own land or 
house giving way, and his neighbour's buildings may, in consequence thereof, fall down. For 
this reason, it is competent for the person receiving support to enter upon his neighbour's 
land for repairing the tenement or party wall which affords support. ‘The person wishing to 
preserve his right of support must himself take active measures for that purpose. ‘This was 
so determined in Colebeck v, Girdlers’ Co. in 1876. 

Colebeck was lessee of No. 40 Basinghall Strect, which was supported by wall which 
stood between the next house, No. 88, built soon after the Great Fire of London, and an 
archway leading to the Girdlors’ Company's Hall. Colebeck had eovenanted with bis landlords 
the Girdlers’ Company that he would keep No. 40 in good repair. He contended that this 
covenant implied an obligation on the part of the Girdlers’ Company to keep the supporting 
‘wall in such condition as to enable him to perform his covenant to repair. But a strong Court 
hold that there was no such implied agreement on the part of the landlords, and that the tenant 
‘yas limited to the right of repairing or rebuilding the supporting wall in order to preserve his 
easement. 

‘As to whether or not underpinning upon the adjoining soil of a neighbour constitutes 
trespass in law, I have not been able to find any recorded decision directly bearing on the 
point. By analogy with Colebeck's case just referred to, it would appear that it does not 
constitute trespass for which damages would be awarded. Rather than have to pay substantial 
damages for removal of support, it would be better to run the risk of an action for damages 
for trespass in underpinning. A small sum conld be paid into Court to cover nominal damages 
fon that account. If the adjoining owner should be so foolish as to sue for trespass on account 
of the underpinning, the probability is that any tribunal would hold that he thereby waived 
any claim for withdrawal of support, and acquiesced in his Ind or building being let down. 
‘The defence to his claim would be volenti non fit injuria. 


Damaces ror Distunmxo Surrorr. 

‘He who by the removal of his own building eanses injury to the contiguous building of 
another must coupensate that other, if he had the right of support, however carefully the 
operations of the person pulling down have beon conducted ; while if the other had not any 
such right, the person pulling down will only be answerable for negligence, 

Negligence will be inferred or proved if the person charged with it conld have conducted 





‘Lord Ponsanse in Dallon v. Angus, above. 
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hhis operations according to some other reasonable and usual method, which would have 
materially diminished the risk to his neighbour without materially increasing the burden or 
expense to himself, 

‘The obligation of the owner of the supporting building has been put into doggerel thus :— 

“He must not kill, but need not strive 
Oficiously to keep alive.” 
Even though « right of support may not exist, any owner digging in his own and’ or 
removing his own building must use due care and skill so us not to damage his neighbour's 
building.* 

When does a cause of uction arise for withdrawal of support? It first acerues when the 
owner of the damaged building sustains actual damage.t 

Excavating in the adjoining land does not constitute w cause of action; beeause it may 
bo that no damage will actually result; or the excavator may put up a retaining wall strong 
enouigh to serve as a complete substitute for the soil which previously afforded support. 
Accordingly, the owner of the injured building can sue for damages at any time within six 
years from the happening of the mischief to his building. 'The time is not reckoned from 
the date of the withdrawal of the support’ but from the occurring of the damage. This rule 
flows from the right of every: man to do whut he likes in. his own land subject always to this, 
that if his mode of using it does damage to rights possessed by his neighbour, he must make 
compensation, 

As damage to the building entitled to support is the essential factor in a claim for com- 
pensation, it follows that fresh claims may be preferred on every successive occurrenee of 
fresh damage resulting from the removal of support.t Neither the risk of future damage, 
nor depreciation of the selling value of the surface in consequence of such risk, ean be taken 
into account in assessing damages in any action that may be brought.§ This being estab. 
lished law, it will he prudent for anyone paying compensation for damage cansed by the 
removal of support to take a discharge expressly covering future as well as past and existing 
damage, 

Ifa collar or other excavation was made by a preceding owner of a piece of property, and 
the building of » neighbour sustains damage, the succoeding or present owner is not respon: 
sible to his neighbour. It was aot the present owner who iuade the excavation and no legal 
obligation is cast on him to build a retaining wall, ‘This was so determined in 1900 in n ease) 
where Lord Donington, as proprietor, had worked out coal resulting in the cracking of an 
adjoining manor house. After his death, Mr. Hall, the owner of the house, sued the Duke of 
Norfolk, as trustee under the will of Lord Donington, on the ground that His Grace, as present 
‘owner, had failed to provide support. But it was held that the Dulte and lessees to whom ho 
had granted a lease were not liable, inasmuch as they had not made the excavation; and 
further that damages could not be recovered against the estate of Lord Donington because, the 
action being a personal one, it ceased with his death, 

Although the claim in Hall v. Duke of Norjotk was bused on subsidence resulting from 
taining operations, the principle of the decision in that ease would undoubtedly he applied 
Where the excavation was in the surface of adjacent lands, 
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Laaunrry yon DistuntaNce or Surronr wien Coxrnacton murLoven. 
(i.) Both Employer and Contractor liable. 

‘The circumstances may be such that both employer and contractor are liable to the person 
whose right of support is infringed. ‘Ths, if Mr. Peate employs u contractor to pull down and 
rebuild his shop, this necessitating the digging of deeper foundations, and the contractor fails 
in the necessary duty of shoring up or underpinning the adjoining shop belonging to Mr. 
Bower, with the consequence that Bower's building is damaged, Peate the owner, and also 
the contractor employed by him, will both be liable to Bower, notwithstanding that the con- 
tractor has agreed to indemnify Peate against all claims. When so deciding in 1876,* the 
Court pointed out that the contractor had not been employed by Peate to give support; Bower 
had it independently. ‘The Court suid “that a man who orders a work to be executed, from 
in the natural course of things injurious consequences to his neighbour must be expected 
to arise, unless means are adopted by which such consequences may be prevented, is bound to 
see to the doing of that which is necessary to prevent the mischief, and cannot releuse himself 
of his responsibility by employing someone else ; whether it be the contractor employed to do 
the work from which the danger arises, or some independent person employed to do what is 
necessary to prevent the act ho has ordered to be done from becoming wrongful." Tn such 
Circumstances therefore it is important to the owner to employ a contractor who will be finan- 
cially able to stand to the indemnity which he has engaged to give. 

The rule is thus stated by Lord Watson in the leading case of Dalton v. Angus:t 
“ Where an employer contracts for the performance of work which, properly conducted, can 
occasion no risk to his neighbour's house, which he is under obligation to support, he is not 
liable for danger arising from the negligence of the contractor. 

* But, in eases where the work is necessarily attended with risk, he cannot free himself 
from liability by binding the contractor to take effectual precautions, He is bound, as in a 
question with the party injured, to see thut the contract is performed, and is therefore liable, 
as woll us the contractor, to repair any damage which may be done.’ 

‘The building owner will be liable for damages occasioned by the removal of support, even 
though the specification provides that the support is not to be disturbed. Tt is his duty to 
see that reasonable skill and care are exercised in operations which expose the adjoining pro- 
perty to risk, 

He cannot escape from liability unless he proves that it could not have been anticipated 
that any workman of ordinary skill would have dreamt of interfering with the support.¢ 

He will probably be exempt if he ean prove that the contractor or his workman i8 positi 
dishonest or insane. But short of this, the employer must stand the consequences of putting 
his trust in fools, 

The reason why provisions in a specification are not sufficient is that the person who 
employs @ contractor really does his own work with the assistance of « contractor, and is 
responsible for seeing that the work is properly done.§ 





























(ii.) Only Contractor Tiubte. 

Tt may be that only the contractor will be liable. Thus, where a person entrusts the 
tebuilding of his house to a contractor who, as « matter of contract or usage, can and should, 
by shoring or other nsual means, prevent damage from happening to adjoining property, the 
owner of the house that is being rebuilt will not be responsible for the negligence of the con- 





= Bower ¥. Peate (1876), 45 Law Journal, Queen's _ $ Huphes ¥. Percival (1883), 52 Law Journal, Queen's 
Boneh, 446, Beneb, 719, 


+ Dalton v. Angus (1881), 60 Taw Journal, Queen's _§ Lemaitre v. Davis (1881), 51 Law Journal, Chane 
Bench, 758,” Division, 178 td 
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tractor. ‘The law presumes that the contractor knows his business, and will adopt the usual 
means of avoiding damage thst in the nature of things ean and ought to be avoided. ‘The 
distinction consists in the fact that in such circumstances the mischief does not arise from the 
thing itself but from the negligent way in which it is done.* 


(iii.) Neither Owner nor Contractor liable. 

It may be that neither employer nor contractor is liable. ‘Thus, supposing support is 
withdrawn from a newly ereeted building as to which it is certain that no right of support 
from soil or buildings exists, then neither the owner of the adjoining property, nor n contractor 
under him, is bound to shore up the immature building. The owner of the adjoining property 
is merely doing what be likes with his own, and he is not infringing any right of bis 
neighbour. 

Derects rx Sire or Svpsom. 

In a well-known work on“ The Law of Building Contracts,"" it is stuted that ‘an archi- 
fect owes a general duty as a professional man to know and act in accordance with the law 30 
far as it affects his profession, and if he designs or constructs without reference to the rights 
of adjoining owners he may render himself liable for negligenee."” But no English case is 
cited for showing that it has been conclusively held that an architect is pereonally liable to 
persons other than his employer for not knowing the law as to support. It may be that no 
architect im England has ever been remiss, or has ever been caught napping—just as it is said 
that there is no recorded instance of a solicitor having lost in case against himself of breach 
of promise of marriage—the reason scandalonsly assigned is that he always writes the 
magical words “* without prejudice '* in his love-letters! Be this as it may; if an architect 
should actively superintend and direct operations which result in damage being occasioned by 
the wrongful removal of support, the arm of the law will probably be found long enough to 
make him personally responsible. 

Both for the sake of avoiding legal liability and for the eredit of his profession, an architect 
will do well to consider whether any right of support will be infringed, and to call his 
employer's attention to this risk. If damage is probable, then the specification should provide 
for shoring, or underpinning, or patting in a retaining wall, or whatever elso is necessary ; and 
also that the contractor shall indemnify both employer and architect against all claims and 
demands connected with the carrying out of the work. 

As excavations enter largely into our minds on this occasion, it may be mentioned that 
in the absence of any specific guarantee or definite representation as to the nature of the soil, 
the contractor who has engaged to do the work cannot throw up his contract on finding that 
the soil is different from what he expected it wonld be.t To be sufe he must ascertain the 
facts beforehand, or add to his price a sum to cover contingencies. 

Tt is a well-known rule of law that an action cannot be maintained by a person from 
tinder whose land pereolating water has been drained away. But in 1899 a singular ease 
eccurred near Hull where the Sutton Gas Company, in digging a tank for their gas-holder, 
pamped away not only underground water but also large quantities of silt, with the conse. 
quence that houses on adjoining land were let down and damaged. The problem hefore the 
Court was, Is this dirty water? If so, there is no remedy. Is it watery dirt? Yes: therefore 
Pay damages. The contractor and also the gas company were held to be jointly liable.§ 


ang, Butler *-Hianter (1863), $1 Law Joaroal, Exchequer, toms v. York Corporation (1804), 9 Badan, 990, 
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¢ Gauford v. Nicholls (1858), 9 Exchequer. 702. cs 
} Yecloon ¥. Hastowrns (S63 Wilson of; Bau. 7 OONENT. Bt 

















‘THE LAW AS TO SUPPORT FOR BUILDINGS 829 


Parry Watts, 
so far as support is concerned, substantially stand in the same situation as ordinary buildings. 
Where thero is a party wall neither owner of it ean do that which will canse damage to the 
other owner or participant by removing or weakening the wall, in whole or patt. 


Fuars. 

‘There is only time for one word as to flats: but Lord Chancellor Selborne in Dalton v. 

Angus said : “If building is divided into floors or * fats * separately owned, the owner of euch 

upper floor or flat is entitled to vertieal support from the lower part of the building, and to 
the benefit of such lateral support as may be of right enjoyed by the building itself.""* 


Suaneany. 

‘To recapitulate, in dealing with questions affecting the right to support for buildings, the 
first question is, Would the land entitled to support have been let down if it had remained in 
its natural state even though no building had heen placed upon it? If so, damages will be 
recoverable. 

Has support beon withdrawn by a stranger or trespasser not having any ownership or 
interest in the land which has afforded support? If so, damages will be recoverable. 

Has support heen withdrawn by a person who under express or implied obligation by 
document was debarred from removing it? If so, damages will be recoverable. 

Has support been withdrawn from a building which has enjoyed it for twenty yeurs, 
without force, concealment, or permission? If so, damages will bo recoverable. 

‘Has the damage happened within six years before beginning of section? If 50, damages 
will bo recoverable, 

Is the person dead at whode instance the damage was caused? If so damages will not be 
recoverable from his representatives. 

Did the contractor responsible for carrying out the work undertake to indemnify the 
‘employer against claims in connection with interference with rights of support? If so, he can 
be called upon to deal with demands made by the person whose rights have been disturbed. 


* Per Selborne 1.C., Dalton y, Angus, 60 Law Journal, Queen's Bench, 781. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN IN STEEL-WORK : 
By Epwanp W. Hupsow [4.] 











ost of the important steel-framed buildings by a vacant space which is ultimately to receive a 
in the United States have the columns and central pavilion, to complete a scheme of a total 
irders enclosed in masonty which appears to frontage of 720 feet, as shown in fig. 1 opposite 
be structural, but is only a shell or curtain, any As usual in the United States, the authorities 
attempt at showing the atecl-work and treating it have spared no expense in their effort to secure a 
‘architecturally is highly to be commended in the building worthy of the city and in some respec 
interests of truthful design. unique. The total cost of the section illustrate 
Everyone who hus landed in New York must, as detail was 68,000 dollars (£133,900), and of the 
the liner was making for her dock, have been strack other block rather Jess ; together, roughly, a quarter 
by tho sight of the lect of steam forry-boats darting of a million sterling, which is exclusive of the 
d fro acroas tho Hudson River and the Inner central pavilion. |The site was city property. 
‘Pho shore line of Manhattan Island bristles The f ‘his half of tho building sets back 
with piers ancl pile-fenders, forming slips for these \dway of tho quay at Whitehall St 
outa and for vessols of every kind. They project 260 foot, but wings on thi 
y distance up to 800 feet, and even then are too that fagad 60 fe 
rt for the liners now under way. On the map, flanks are about 170 
the piors give the shore the appearance of a comb shore, and part over the w 
with a vast number of tooth. hrve boate at one time, 
The building to be deri 
typical of what a well-deai ‘ i 
Pe ought to be ; and the architects ha veaucc Gnouxn PLax (marked " frst floor" as generally 
Cree ern ‘adopted in the United Stats) 
nthe United States. Fig. 3 shows the ground floor plan, as dividk 
the Department of longitudinally by a driveway 40 feot, wide, and by 
.s, from the design of Messrs. two transverse driveways Ol fort. wide, leading to 
of New York, whi the hinged platforms by which vehicles have access 
in competi ‘The building is situated at the to the lower deck of the boats. Passengers enter 
narrow south point of Manhattan Island, and is from the stroet by two vestibules, which open into 
intended for ferry-boats running to Staten Island, i large waiting-room, with ‘office, smoking- 
N.Y. There is a similar block separated at present room, news and other booths—inovitably including 
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cigarsand“‘candy.” ‘The engine and boiler rooms, 
dynamos andstorage, &e., are arranged at the back 
on this level, as there is no basement. ‘The pitch is 
16 fect 6 inches to the furred-down ceiling, which is 
formed of cement and lime plaster on wire-lath, 


Finsr Fuoor Puan (*second floor” nominally). 

‘The first floor (see plan, fig. 3) comprises a fine 
central waiting-room 170 by 60 feet, lighted by sky- 
light and borrowed lights. The height is 25 fect to 
the panelled plaster ceiling. The ticket-office, toilet- 
rooms, and booths are udjacentthereto, Aconcourse 
for foyer ceiled with transite slabs entirely encircles 
the waiting-room, sing from this on the river 
side are three pais of hinged bridges 11 fect wide 

ving access for passengers to the upper decl 
Sf the Tats. ‘These besiges tise nd il to anit 
the tide, 

‘A balcony ot loggia floored with asphalte, and 
entirely under cover, runs the entire length of the 
Street front, and is reached from the concourse by 
double sesh-doors. It is 15 feet wide, and is con- 
nected with the Elevated Street Railways, to which 
it gives direct access. 

Tt is this loggia which moat clearly reveals the 
steel construction, ax shown geometrically by figs. 
4and 5 toa larger scale. Beneath the cleated tin 
roof with it galvanic {iron cresting is a Guasta- 
vino ‘tile ceiling or yault of segmental section, 
beyond which there is 
soffit of stamped copper, 
the verge of the root, 

‘Large cast-iron mullioned frames glazed with rib- 
rolled glass, having oak inner frames and doors, 
form the front of the building, Between theee, the 
connecting wall (stuccoed outside and inside with 
‘cement stucco) is formed of two stretches of wire- 
lath with airspace between. On the outer surface, 
the lath is completely embedded, by being ren- 
ered from within and without, ond the fath is 
attached to both faces of Fthaped steel stancheons, 


Secoxp FLoon Puax (‘third floor” nominally). 

‘This story is faced with stamped copper. The 
rea is extended riverwards 60 feet by bridging 
over the slips upon elliptical arches, thereby 
providing for a range of wellighted ofics for 











‘8 projecting cornice and 
carried on sel brackets at 














the Bourd’s staff. This is a new festure 
in this class of building. ‘The 45,000 square feet of 
floor 80 ul would be letable at about 
£13; annum, calculated at a dollar and a 


Sail por lore eck por aicsuny an seceaba fox ooo 
rent fn the neighbouthood. Sa 


Roor axp Prowesape. 

‘The roof over these offices, 60-fect above the 
river, is to serve asa public Recreation Pier, 60 
fect wide. Upon it is raised a pergola which may 
form one of the features of a roof garden. When 
the two new blocks are united by the addition of 
the central pavilion, the promenade will be 720 feet 
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long; an wll doses be cess on cool even 
ings by the residents of a dense lated quarter, 
Gr acount of ths fan Vinw ood track ‘breeze from 
the Atlantic, Staircases and elevators will be 
provided in the central block for easy access. 

A flat roof of lighter construction covers the rest 
of this lovel, and is broken up by the large skylight 
which lights the waitis om below. 

‘A transverse section is given in fig. 6, 





Gewerat Conernuction. 


‘Stecl—This important part is worked out by 
the enginver in enjunction with the azchitect 
‘The columns vary in size. The larger ones are 
2 inches square, built up of channel and plate 
steel riveted together. ‘The main  floor-girders 
vary in depth from 8 inches I to 45 inches box- 


shape. 

"The bases slong the water front rest upon thick: 
concrete piers set aver wooden piles, driven into 
‘the bed until rock bottom is reached. ‘The land- 
‘ward bases rest also on concrete piers going down 
to rock, which is here from 20 to 30 feet below 
the surface. 

The series of low elliptical arches which carr 
the loggia start from a pink granite base. The half- 
inch sale detail fg, 4) shows one of the a 
piers of the building on the street front. ‘The 
coupled columns have applied cast-iron bases and 
panels below. ‘The base moulding starts from an 
unpolished hewn granite plinth, ‘The wrought 
spandeil of the nearest elliptical steel arch which 
carries the loggia floor i shown. ‘The columns taper 
downwards from necking to base. Omamental 
steel brackets support thesofft. The detail (fg. 5) 
shows the roof over the logaia and half of the ad- 
joining concourse. 

Intermediate walls on this floor are stuceoed, on 
the formation before described, and the interior 
partitions are of terra-cotta blocks. 

Stairs.—These are of cast-iron with omamental 
balustrade, ‘The treads are of rubber-tile on iron. 

Floorr—The Detween fhe girders of the 
first floor are filled in with slaks of reinforced 
cemient-concrete, finished with “marbleite”’ (a 
terrazzo made up as square tle) in the waiting: 
rooms; asphilte finish in the-eoncourse, gnd. 
granolithic, or yellow pine battens, elsewhere. 

‘The Tongieadical (centre) driveway paying is of 
sxplalte, and the transverse anes of wood blocks, 
‘There are raised wood side-walks for passengers 
along the driveway. 

Catinge—On tio ground oor tho celtng. ta 
furred down by wir-lath and plastered. Tt is flat 
in the vestibules, but in the walting-room is in bays 
of fiat segmental form. On the first floor the 
ceiling is formed of transite slab panels over the con- 
oure. ‘This material in largely employed in this 
kind of structure for its fire-resisting properties. 
A flat plaster ceiling divided by eross-beamss is used 
in the waiting-room. The foggia outside is of 
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Guastavino tile, as before described.* The offices 
‘&e, on second floor are of plain plaster. 
Roofs—That part of the main roof which is flat 
and intended for a promenade is covered with 
12" x 6" x 1" Welsh red tiles, set in cement on 
ash concrete. The other part is of lighter con- 
struction, viz, spruce battens, 5 inches by 3 inches, 
set edgewise, close together. They are water- 
proofed with layers of tarred felt, and spread 
over with tar and fine slag and sand, known as 
“gravel-roofing.” ‘This has a life of about fifteen 
years, though it is stated that somo have been 
kept for twice that period in an efficient state with 
but trifling attention. ‘The contractor guarantees 
it for ten ye 












continuous skylight, 156 feet long, 
with provision for ventilation, lights the first floor 
waiting room, Tt i apanshepe, gased with wire- 
lass, but at the ceiling level is sub-divided into 
three bays of ornamental glass ceiling-lights, each 
40 feet by 30 feet. oe 

Interior fittings. —The walls of the waiting-rooms 
‘on both floors have panelled oak dados, with high 
pilasters divi m into bays. ‘The doors, 
ticket-office enclosures, seats, éo., are of the same 
wood. The intermediate plaster surfaces, panelled 
‘with wood mouldings, are tinted in quiet tones. 

Ornamental Cast-iron.—Tho caps and bases of 
‘the columns of this material are merely adjuncts to 
the structural stecl, to which they are attached, 
Soroll-brackets unite vertical and horizontal fea- 
tures. ‘The structural brackets, however, are 
wrought steel “angle-iron,” of which the shapes 
fare seen on the details, figs. 4 and 5 showing their 
resemblance to the coupled columns of the corner 
of the street front, 

On the water fagade, cast-iron nnd stamped 
metal is more extensively employed for the piers, 
arches, spandrils, and fasoia, &c., and need not be 
fuller described, but brackets and main lines are 
steel. The view, fig. 8, shows hulf of two of the 
bays on the water front, with pier between. 

in the interior the circular columns of the upper 
waiting-room, 29 feet 6 inches ly 
treated. Restraint is shown in the caps, and a 
fuguestion of the rectangular treatment of, the 
volutes of the exterior caps is apparent. Only in 
the: si trusses has the designer allowed 
himself more freedom in an acanthus-leaf adjunct. 

Lighting.—This is by electric current from the 
‘Edison Company, but dynamos are provided for on 




















' Introduced into the U.S. by a Spanish architect 
‘of that name, who formed n company for its manufacture. 
‘The tiles aro of porous terra-cofta, 12 inches by Ginches by 
Ag inch, corrugated both sides and laid breaking joint; the 
Ibe of thickness fn an arch depending upon the wpa 
And weight to be carried. In exposed aofits tho tiles 
aro hazed ‘and. coloured, and laid ering-bone, 
forming ah effective surlaco for church and other domet 
and vaults, of great strength, with extreme lightoeas and 
‘cconormy: or 


the premises for future use. ‘The wires are carried 
in galvanised iron conduits. 
eating is provided by hot-water pipe 

Faience—A diaper arrangement of glazed blue 
tiles fils the spandrils of the arches on the river 
front, and a border of the same surrounds the 
large cast-iron window-framesof the logaia. In the 
Guastavino vault of the same feature, buff, red, 
‘and blue glaze is ssa: for thesurfuce of the tiles. 

Drawings, de.—The plans are fully dotailed, and 
covered with explanatory notes and data. This 
general practice in America, which is the more 
necessary from the universal use of blue-prints, 
Tt largely reduces the bulk of the specifications by 
showing incidentals of the work described at the 
point to which they apply, thus saving much diver- 
sion in research for information during execution, 

The General Contractors were the Snare and 
‘Triest Company, of Liberty Street, New York; but, 
according to the practice in the United States, 
sub-contractors are recognised, and were employed 
for woodwork, plaster, heating, lighting, &e. Mr. 
G. W. Stanford the Enginess to the Department 
of Docks and Ferries, supervised for that body. 


‘My thanks are due to Mr. R. E. Walker, of the 
late firm of Walker & Morris, for the loan of draw- 
ings, and for furnishing particulars of the wor 
ant to the propristors of rofitecture and Burling 

1 photographs showing the features at large. 

‘Although Abs ecient uasot riinfaroed-sonorets 
has reduced the opportunities expected to arise 
some years ago for the ‘artistic treatment of exposed 
‘wrought-iron or steel construction, there is a field 
for it still, chiefly in such work a3 span-roofs of 
railway and other termini, riding schools, bridges, 
te ta paced ae aee ae 
appear to opportunities for up 
sta) pee woRk desea: more especially in 
Gothic, as used, e., in the great Riding School at 
West Point Military Station, N-Y., recently carried 
out by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue, aud Ferguson. In 
England, the attempt seemed to culminate with 
the Oxford University Museum, as if the designers 
‘were startled at "the exuberance of their own ver- 
bosity"—to borrow a famous political phrase, 
‘Yot no style lends itself 20 well to sober and effec 
tive treatment in wrought-metal work, and England 
is not poor in ancient typical examples for in- 
spiration even for heavy work. Perhaps, when the 
pisent rage for the use of alien styles for Enlish 

ildings is superseded by a return to the traditions 
of our fathers, the culture of beautiful metal work 
on other lines than hardware may revit Mean- 
while, any attempt to use metal artistically in a 
structural way, in accordance with truth, and not 
on Hines suggesting another material, is worthy 
of the attention of architects at a time 
when some of them are not only using concrete in 
imitation of stone, but reproducing parts of 
‘nafent buildings in reinforced conorete. 
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REVIEWS, 

THE RENAISSANCE. 
istory of Architectural Decelopment-—Vol, ITE ‘The 
A Benne bn tay, Franch ond ngland By 
FM Simpaom, Professor of Architecture in the 
University of London. 80, Lond. 1911. Price iz 

nel.” (Longmans, Green & Co, 89 Paleriater Row.) 
When ten years ago Professor Simpson under 
took to write a History of Architectural Develop- 
mont, he placed all atchiteotural students under a 
deep obligation. Up to that period Fer 
still the one considerable authority’ avail 
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had a few years’ start of the English, but owing to 
the regretted death of the author it is not yet com- 
pleted. In spite of a general similarity’ of aim, 
there is, however, sufficient difference of scope and 
method between the two publications to Justify 
the parallel existence of both and to make thei 
both welcome. Dr. Sturgis's scheme is the more 
ambitious, embracing all the architecture of the 
world ; Professor Simpson confines himself to the 
architecture of Europe and that of the Near East, 
with which it is inseparably bound up. ‘The space 
apportioned by the two authors to various pro- 
vinces of their vast subject-matter is also very dif- 

ferent. Dr. Sturgis devotes his entire first 
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consultation on the general history of architecture; 
but half'a century of research, earvied by specialists 
into every branch of the subject, had tended to 
make many of Fersusson's statements wholly or 
partly obsolete, while from the necessarily altered 
point of view of ou generation much of his eritieism, 
appeared to fall wide of the mark. In these 
ciroumstances it was not unnatural that more than 
‘one attempt ahould be made to retell the tale in the 
light of fresh evidence and from a more congenial 
standpoint... Professor Simpson's. book coincided 
roughly in its appearance with one of a similar 
by Dr, Russell Sturgis, exch setting out to cover 
the ground in three volumes. ‘The American work 




















volume to Antiquity, and his second brings 
the narrative down to the close of the Roman- 
esque period, leaving the whole of the Gothi 
Renaissance, and Modern Styles for the third; 
while Professor Simpson reaches the year 1000 
Asp. in his first, the end of Gothic in, his 
‘second, and modern times in his third. The 
Inter wa aio difers considerably in supple- 
menting the chronological narrative by large 
sections devoted to the comparative discussion 
of methods of coustruction and design in 
different countries and periods, It is a ques- 
tion whether the two methods ean be combined 
together satisiactorily in one work without 
involving overlapping at. some points and in- 
adequate treatment in others, and though this 
may occasionally be the casein Prof. Simpson's 
or, is comparative chapters are unques: 
i 








tionably a very useful adjunct, while. the 
lessons which, in accordance with the proi 

of his original preface, he often turns aside to 
draw on questions of design from the examples 
under diseussion will prove valuable to young 
students in provoking thought, even if they 
do not always command their agreement. 

The third volume which is now before us is 
‘at least equal in interest and value to its pre- 
decessors, and the author is heartily to be 
‘congratulated on the completion of his arduons 
task. He modestly apologises for the delay 
in appearance, but anyone who considers for 
moment the yast range of study and the 
immense labour in the selection and arrange- 
‘ment of material which these three volumes repre- 
sent: will wonder that he has been able to compress 

















‘The architecture of the Renaissance is, according 
toanepigram in Professor Lethaby’srecent brilliant 
essay Architecture, " the art of an uge of indiges- 
tion." Tt. is far’ from clear what this cryptic 
utterance is intended to mean; but anyone who 
reads Professor Simpson's pages and studies the 
‘admirable illustrations that enrich them is more 
likely in this dyspeptic era to he filled with envy 
of thie excellent digestion of that which followed the 
‘Middle Ages. An age which devoured all Roman 











‘THE RENAISSANCE 











it could lay hands on, with Vitravius 


architecture 
into the burgain—a tough morsel if ever there was 
one—and yet, so far from sinking into postprandial 
torpor, developed on the contrary an artistic 
activity seldom paralleled in history, covering 
Europe within a very short period with works of 
an altogether new character and of astonishing 

yy, seems rather to give proof of very satis- 
factory powers of assimilation. 

Professor Simpson does not attempt to deal with 
the entire outpat of the Renaissance and of the 
styles which derive from it. ‘Though in the pre- 
vious volume Romanesque and Gothic develop- 
ments were traced in Germany, Spain, and the 
Netherlands, these countries are left out of count 
in the one before us. For this limitation of the 
subject lack of space as well as their less complete 
appropriation of the artistic side of the movement 
is pleaded. Although many of the phenomena of 
the Renaissance in those countries are undoubtedly 
of considerable interest, and their omission entails 
a less complete fulfilment of the promise of the 
title, it was probably a wise decision to restrict the 
scope of the volume, since it could not be enlarzed, 
and contains little, if anything, which we could 
well spare to Italy, France, and England. 

‘The chronological period dealt with varies con 
siderably in the three sections. In Italy it ter- 
minates virtually before the end of the seventeenth 
century ; in France with the Panthéon, though one 
page is devoted to subsequent developments ; 
while in England a short chapter brings the story 
from 1770 down to our own day. ‘These dates are 
in themselves sufficient to show that the author is 
free from the prejudices which make so many 
historians hold up their hands in pious horror on 
reaching a period which they are pleased to, label 
decadent, and refuse to poison the mind of the young 

son With a description of it. Indeed, both in the 

talian and French sections he has sound words 
of advice, recommending the study of theso-called 
barooeo and rococo as not devoid of useful lessons. 
‘The faults of this class of architecture are, as he 
says, on the surface, and it needs no great penetra- 
tion to discover them, but if the student will take 
the trouble to overcome his distaste for tricks of 
detail and ornament which have ceased to tickle the 
palate, he will often find solid qualities of design 
jehind them. ‘Though eomething is said to re- 
habilitate the styles in question, the writer has 
evidently judged that they lay too far outside his 
subject to need precise definition or detailed 
analysis. Some day these black sheep will be re- 
even of general histories, and 
ll be made to clear up the 
the origin of their curious 
nut it will be 
impossible to do so without carrying the inquiry 
into countries ontside Italy, where many of their 
most typical examples are to be found, 
‘The bulk of the present volume is naturally con- 











admitted to the fold 
‘2 serious attempt 
obscurity in w 
grammar of design is still shrouded, 
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cerned with the earlier and more vital phases of the 
Renaissance, and more particularly its formative 
riod inthe three countries. In this treatment of 
national styles the narrative method holds a larger 
place than in the medieval volume, and necessarily 
50, since structural methods are of less paramount 
importance in their development, and discussions 
‘on such matters as piers, vaulting, and so forth are 
no longer necessary. Yet the comparative method 
is not altogether éxcluded, and we have to thank 
Professor Simpson for 4 very full and interest 

chapter on the development of Renaissance chu 
design in Italy with special reference to planning, 























which is fully illustrated and whose great variety 
and ingennity is fully brought out. This is fol- 
lowed hy a shorter chapter on the design and con 
straction of the dome, that beautiful means of ex- 
pression whose reintroduction is one of the most 
acceptable gifts of the Renaissunce to European 
architecture. ‘The opportunity is hero seized of 
overstepping national frontiers, and comparing 
amongst others five of the world’s great domes in 
Florence, Rome, Paris, and London, 

In the easlier portion of the volume—nearly half 
of the whole—which Professor Simpson devotes 
to the Italian Renaissance, he has a difficult task. 
For the ground is already covered by the late W. J. 
Anderson's brilliant and inspiring monograph, with 
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which—being of approximately the same bulk— 
he inevitably challenges comparison. If he issues 
from the ordeal with honour, as he undoubtedly 
does, Anderson's work is not thereby superseded, 
for it will be many a day before that is possible. 
But the two works are complementary, and, written 
from different points of view, will prove useful com- 
panions to each other. ‘The subject is of so vital 
fan interest and of so varied a character as to be 
practically inexhaustible, and in telling the tale 
once more Professor Simpson contrives to put 
things in a new way, and to throw fresh light on 
certain aspects of the movement. The analysis of 
designs and features and of the methods employed 
by various architects and schools to produce their 
tlfects is a very useful feature, and in the course of it 
the writer has occasion to continue successfully the 
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tine origin of the movement, he shows how the 
Florentine artists who went to work in Lombardy 
‘and Venetia, emancipated as they were by their 
sided bottegn trait were there confronted 
by powerful building guilds, whose members were 
not so ready to adopt innovations, and who, in 
eventually adopting them, perpetuated many of 
their own  traditions—Gothic, Romanesque, or 
Byzantine—which thus appear in a now dress. 
Aain, the influence of local Roman remains, and 
in particular the Porta de’ Borsari at Verona, with 
its marked departures from. the purer classical 
manner of the principal monuments in Rome 
itself, is held—and no doubt rightly—to have 
jonsible for much that differentiates the 
0-Venetian from the Tuscan types. 
In another chapter—rather oddly named “The 
Centenary of the Renaissance ""— 
1 very interesting account of the 
so-called Roman Renaissance. is 
given. This brings out the point 
that, while the movement was 
again almost exclusively due to 
the initiative of natives of Florence 
and more or less neighbouring 
cities, such ns Siena and Urbino, 
and architects of Roman birth had 
little or nothing to do with the 
mutter, there is yet much justifica- 
tion for the name as applied to 
this msture phase, For it was 
founded, in & fuller sense than 
hitherto, on the study of ancient 
Roman’ monuments, and it 
flowered in Rome a3 a conse- 
quence of the attraction exercised 
by the Papal Court, whose en- 
lightened patronage secured from 
quarters the best ble 
talent for the rebuilding of St. 






























vindication begun bs jymonds and Anderson 
‘of sundry devices which had been an object of 
attack on the part of Mid-Vietorian critics, 

While the early chapters in which the origins of 
the Renaiaance are discussed, the special condi 
tions in Florence- described, and the story of the 
early Floreutine Renaissance told in detail, are well 
worthy of the subject, it is perhaps in the one 
dealing with the spread of the Renaissance in 
northern Italy that we find most new matter ‘The 
change from an almost austere reticence to relative 
exuberance which is met with in passing from 
Tuscany to Upper Italy, and its attribution to the 

eater variety of the existing local architecture, 
is an oft-told tale, but Professor Simpson brings 
out more clearly than is always done the further 
conditions which led to this diversity of results. 
While insisting strongly on the exclusively Floren- 











Peter's and the beautification of 
the city by means of public works 
and private mansions. Here, as 
in the earlier sections, we find many old friends, 
but, in addition, we are given weleome descrip- 
tions and illustrations of lees known but not less 
ioatraotive examples, ech 8 the Palanai Mac: 
carani and Sacchetti, and the house of Angelo 
Massimi, often thrown into the background by the 

of its neighbour, the house of Pietro 








Both the Ttalian and English Renaissance have 
claims to ample exposition, the former for ita world- 
wide, the latter for its national importance. ‘The 
parallel movement in France, making the latter 
claim not at all, and the former in a less degree, 
comes in for a relatively mesgre treatment. Since 
in no country outside Italy did the Renaissance 
‘meet with sich sympathetic acceptance, or its 
architectural development run such a consistent 
and continuous course—a course almost unbroken 








THE RENAISSAN 


down to the present day, itis a little disappointing 

to find it dismissed in two chapters. The division 

into “ Early Renaissance” and “ Architecture of 

the Louis " is, however, a reasonable one, though 

it may seem disproportionate to devote over thi 

ogc tothe sixtenth century, and only twenty- 
veto the seventeenth and 
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“The French architect of the eighteenth century 
thoroughly realised that « good plan is as much a 
work of art as a good elevation.” ** ‘To turn over 
the pages of [French] seventeenth and eighteenth 
cantury books on architecture is in itself a liberal 
education.” 








cighteenth, thus leaving 
but soant space for describ- 
ing the strangely diverse 
phases of style, which, with 
strong substratum of 

changing national tradi 
tion, are associated with 
the names of each of the 
four last Louis andthe 
curious series of reactions 
which they exhibit. Yet 
within the narrow limits to 
which Professor Simpson 
hhas confined himself he hi 

succeeded in giving a pi 
tro, which, if it Tacks 














s 
definition as regards points 


of detail, ig essentially a 
true and fair one, of the 
‘broad aspects of the move- 
ment, abounding in pointed 
and ‘instructive remarks. 
‘Thus of the architecture of 
the age of Henri IV. he 
says: “Tt has been accused 
‘of being grotesque and 
overflorid. ‘Those who lke 
prettiness find “it dull ; 
‘others who clamour for 
purity proclaim it debased. 
As a rule it is none of 
these things, Its qualities 
may be negative rather 
than positive, but its pro- 
portions and scale are good, 
the designs generally 
ideas worth considerati 
and the carving is always 
of a high order.” That 
excellent, s0 are these pas- 
sages on the eighteenth 
century: “ The work of the 
time of Louis XV. has got 
a bad name, but it does 
not deserve it. ‘The term 
“Louis Quinze’ is. often 
applied to anything that 
is twisted and distorted in form and ov 
decoration. . ... The real thing is very differ 
‘The buildings—externally, at least—err in bein, 
too plain, if that is an error. ‘Their facades are #0 
simple they are easily passed by. But a little 
attention bestowed upon them iswell repaid. The 
their beauties reveal themselves one by on 









































Pram rey by Lule Why 





closing section of the volume gives a clear 
dmirably sane account of our national 
Renaissance. The immaturity and crudely florid 
character of much of the Elizabethan work are 
fully recognised, and accounted for by the ignorance 
of our craitsmen, cut off as they were from the b 

models by the breach with Rome, and thus thrown 
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gither upon their own resources or upon those of where Renaissance detail and ornament is Teast in 
Flemish and German pattern-books. But Pro- evidence, as, lor instance, im the noble feat 
fessor Simpson steers. clear of the tendency of Moyns Hall, Suffolk, which heillustrates_c tot 
ing which could not have 
arisen in any country but 
England : so admirable in 
its balance and proportions, 
so gay with its ample fenes- 
tration, yet so reticent and 
reposeful. Reticence and 
balance such as this is, how- 
ever, rare in our earlier 
Renaissance architecture as 
it isamong the Elizabethans 
in literature. But after 
their lyrical and somewhat 
disorderly exuberance came 
the ordered march of Mil- 
ton'sstately numbers. Inigo 
Jones, who turned his back 
on the coneeits and euphu- 
isms of his contemporaries, 
and deliberately aimed at 
replacing such adventitions 
charms “by breadth and 
reasoned proportions, 
be called. the 
English architecture, 
the work of both men 
with the spoils of a riper 
scholarship’ than is. to “be 
found in the age that. pre- 
ceded the Professor 
Simpson gives us an excel- 
lent sketch of Jones's epoch- 
making innovations and of 
their results, as traceable in 
the works of his younger 
contemporaries, of Wren 
and his followers. In a 
chapter entitled "A Century 
of British Architects" he 
ably brings out the special 
ualities whic 




















































century, 
of the 





re in the nine 
ss this very not- 
tion to the 
brary” to 


teenth bri 
able cont 
* Architect 
its close, 
The figures and plates 
comprise many. drawings 
Promtrowing by tae Winn, _-AN-Photagraphs by” the 
‘ author. Among thosa con: 
and dees fall pacers the pre-Inigoites undly, tributed by others, sevens ance sketehes, such 
and does full justice to the really fine Sjualities as those of Santa Maria di Loreto and Santa Mura 
Fuaitienae Work not untrequently exhibite— in Campitelli Mone by Mr, Leslie Wilkinson, 
‘talites often more essentially ofthe Renaissance, deserve epecral commendation. Plans are particu’ 
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‘THE RENAISSANCE, 


larly abundant, ‘The comparative sheets, such as 
those giving the early plans of St, Poter’s and the 
plans of a number of Wren’s city churches and 
the elevation of three of his steeples, are very 
welcome. It would have been an advantage if 
three or four of his designs for St, Paul's could 
all have been shown to a uniform seals on one 


a 
PProvided nit is with illustrations both good 
in themselves of their resy ive kinds and well 
chosen with reference to the text, and containing 
so much good matter Iucidly and judiciously 
presented, Professor Simpson's completed. wor 
cannot fail to meet with general appreciation or 
to find a wide sphere of usefulness. 

W. H. Warn [4.) 


CEMENT WORK AS A CRAFT. 
Ornamental Coment Work. By Oliver Wheatley. With 
Blillustrations, o, Lond, 912. Price Sa.nel, (Seat, 
Greenwood & Son, 8 Broadicay, Tudgate Hill 
According to the preface of this book, which is 
dated June 1911, the inventor of Portland 
cement is still living, Mr. Isaac C. Johnson, of 
Gravesend, aged 100 years.” Beyond this item 
there is in the book very littl that is of interest 
to architeots. The illustrations are of unequal 
guulity, some being worthy of place in « book 
tis addressed to artists, while others are not #0. 
There is evidence that the author knows a lot 
‘about cement and a little about omament, It is 
clear that he takes a very keen interest in his 
subject, but the result of his effort to write a book 
about it is distinctly odd. As a fair sample of 
its manner, take the following from page 1 
“The garden is confessedly a subject for design, 
and it is cement more than any other substance 
which can exeoute the fancy of the designer.” A 





























aint ion ocours on pp. 73 and 77: “ Figs. 
and 4 (examples of Gothic capital) ae in 
addition usablo as detail for friexes oF stringoourses, 


‘nd although originating as detail of a Gothic 
church, there is no reason why they should not 
form the frieze of a classic architrave, since it is 
a harmony of light: and shade in all cases that is 
the essential.” “Here is a whole paragraph from 
pp. 92 and 93: “The designer habituated, to 
Eke combination of a range of materials is sensible 
of the value of forms such as those which architec- 
ture supplies. ‘They form the lines of connexion 
and structure as evidenced by the effect produced 
by the introduction of » balustraded terrace and 
steps fountain, and garden wall; and is when 
accompanied by such things a: garden 
offers, that architecture is seen at its best, Un- 
associated with other ~ See 2 
meaning, it is its use which brings it to life. 
‘use itis the consummationof the arts.” Doubtless 
the author knows what he means by this, and 
doubtless he means well, but it is not easy to make 
head or tail of it, J, Nixow Honsvietn [4.]. 
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MOSQUE OF EL ZAHIR, CATRO. 


In the Institute Jourxas of December 1910, two 
sketches of mine were published reprosenting the 
west and south of the Mosque of El Zahir 
(or El Dahir) in Cairo. In the west portal the arch 
is carved with what ia known as the cushion 
youssoir, of which the earliest example is that 
found in the tower of the Martorana Church in 
Palermo; in the south portal the arch is carved 
with the chevron; and I suggested that they were 
probably the work ofthe Scan masons who were 
sent to Palestine to build the Crusnders’ churches, 
‘and may afterwards, or their successors, have gone 
over to Cairo and have been employed in the 
decoration of the mosjues there. f thought also 
that they might date from the twelfth century, 
Me. Jefiery, howaver, in his letter of Apeil 1911, 
considered the mosque might have been built by the 
‘Zaheree Sultans of Raypt in the fifteenth cae i 
‘and regretted Thad not given any account of the 
jus. Tt seemed to me s0 impossible that the 
tradition of this Norman decoration should have 
been handed down to the fifteenth century that, I 
wrote to Mr. Ernest Richmond, who was then in 
Cairo, and subsequently to M. Max Herz Bey, the 
architect of, the Committes for the Restoration of 
Ancient Buildings in Cairo, asking for information 
ts to its date, According to M. Herz Bey, the 
mosque was built by the Sultan Beibars (El 
Bou-doukslari), who reigned from 1260-77. The 
mosque, which was built extra-muros, is shown 
‘on the plan of the French expedition and is there 
called Fort Schulkowsky,” the name of favour 
‘ite General of Nay |, Who converted the mosque 
into barracks. The plan and other drawings of the 
Mosq re given in Prisse d’Avennes’ “ L'Art 
‘Arabe d’aprés les Monuments du Caire,” which also 
states that it was built bythe Sultan Beibars, and 
that, according to Makrizy, an Arab writer, the 
mosque was completed in’ 1278, which accords 
with the date given by MHz, Bey. Prise 
d’Avennes adds a drawing of the third or north 
portal and gives restorations of the whole mosque, 
which was of great size and importance, It 
measured approximately about 260 ft. square; 
there was a prayer chamber on the eastern side of 
six aisles, about 102 ft. deep, and a central court 
with double aisles on the north, west, and south 
desecration by Napoleon and its 
‘conversion into barracks it is no longer possible to 
enter it, but the three external tals are fine 
examples of the Saracenio style of the thirteenth 
century. R. Paewé Srumns (F.]. 





















Books received. 

arly Christian Artin Ireland, By ‘Stokes, revised 

WG. N Gant Pankeit BSA. ho, Dati. BOL. Picea 
jational Museum of Setence and Art, Dublin, 








‘Warebitecturw Helgiense on Prance AV Epoque Romane: tex 
Origines, son développement. By Wt. de Easteyrio, Meabro 
We Vnstiteh do. aris, 1912. Labraire tIphonae Picard 


‘of als, #2 rue Bonaparte, Paria, 
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COMPETITIONS. 
‘Warrington: Oakwood Avenue Council School 
‘Competition, 


Blackwood Hall Competition, 


Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Areitets must not take pat in either 
of the above competitions, because the conditions 
fre not in accontance with the published. Regus 
lations of th Royal Institute for Architectural 


Competitions, 
By order of the Council, 
Tan MacAuusren, Seoreary R.1.B.d. 








CHRONICLE, 

BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING, tr MARCH, 
Mr. Luoxany Stoxws, Previlent, in the Chai 
(Wa wag mada tie meting of ie mtd of 

seating in the meeting-roare proposed by Mr. Alan 

Staub (3.}'n'the Jounvas for ath Jenaary, p26 

Timers approval wan expeesied of tie new inrrange 

ont und yas aged to contnne i fora few me 

ings a at experiment, eatepit on occarione 

Affe uee shown, who he old ayatom tant be reverted 


to) 
‘The Question of Registration. 

‘The minutes of the previous meeting having bee 
confirmed, Me. Mavaice 1, Avan UF) refered to 

last ins 
{p. 203] that the Council had appointed a committer 
1B Gooner the whole quention ot Tgietration, sil 
fuaked the following question, of which he had iven 
Motice | "Whither it is the policy of the Connell vo 
Ronin tute coanideraton on the par of membre 
Bethe Tnatitute ‘as to incorporating the Society of 
‘Rrchitects till after the Conmitteo appointed to take 
evidence on the qnestion of Registration has made 
ports and whether the appoint 
nities to take evidence as to 
the: Couneil considers tho matter to be still an open 
‘question, seeing that the Institute, ax a body, bas 
Already committed twelt to the policy of promoting 
| Mill bafore Parliament for the Statutory Enrolment 
ot Practising Architects?" 

‘The Passings replied : The Council do not consider 
that the question of Registration is atill an open ques 
tion. We consider that the Institute and the Couneil are 
twund by the resolutions passed on the 4th March 






































(0 Mar. 1912 


1907. As to the Council's proposals of the th Janu- 

these having been referred back for further 
‘consideration, the Council have appointed a strong 
Committee 10 consider the matter and report to them 
‘on the aubject. ‘The Council will in due course report 
to the General Rody. 








Representation of Associates on the Cou 
Mr, Homer T, Boxwen (4.), at the same me 
brought forward the following Resolution standing th 
hin mamo on the nate paper 
‘iat be an faatruction to the Counell shat jn 
ny future of amended Charter, ve By ude moc 
{hore or ‘amended Charter’ an ‘qual number ot 
Fellows and Avetatea be elected to such Connell, 
tachntyof thw Brenden four Vice Proident, and 
Hon. Secretary” ot Secrotarien) aud that aly one 
Gt candidat sitble for election to auch Council 
tt Plated and isued atone date pipe to such election 
| Mit qualifeations of 
toe daly 
Speaking hun i. one a: In binge 
ing thle proposal etore tie tieting Tot mo aarare you 
IR ven, eral Ino 
merely bringing i forward on beta 
sthich T Uso a clase among whic 



































the fick cannot 
thas been for some timo m growing. 





















Aasocates 
Wy, yn clan 
Council. T 

Council will, as they alvways have done 

‘andl T trust adopt, our very reason 

a Many Amsociatee have exprenscd 

{heir “optni the professional Pron, but no one 


Hier faa brought te mater to «head by presen 
Ina frome dh Coa hh rope tht 
tetaniale whether ‘al or iaginary. Why, theo, 
Hine the Goan? “At Heat Te ox approach. thom 
iin ome tangle and lopcalsopreron, ‘which T 
Traut wil ni hn aroun ena hich 
ave always found the Council ready to give. o a 
in Althogh hare meaoned ‘Gharter in 
therroslasion, the quetion dows not really affect the 
Ghorer stall. ‘Chae of the Charter aye: Thre 
I always be a Gounct of the Royal Towteat, which 
Haka conan Uf Une Pronden, the Vies-es 
ts, cone or more Honorary Secretaries, nada 
tther merbare "other member” genteen bear 
that in mind to be elected am genral muting of 
{iste Traian euch manner ond sk such toes 
peri 
re quemion rs Nea cass 
thntios in made au 1 whwthee they ate to be Fellows 
riwbetie iby are to be Aesie” Naturally we 
Hao to have th moet eminent Felows we ean poh and 
eave potty and it to tae then win 
ie ral af de att, We mn Ha sich a 
ts ihe mrmsctblite asd of et grec priest Ak 
tho anaes we i Asante) da feel that we are 
felv'e Hite bi in the cod, "As have stows, thi 
ation be net toushed ithe Char 
‘hut"we want the Connell to" (ke sno 
Under the Byars we. Asweise ia 
Entitled toyota a respect of the Tormation af & new 
Bylaw, ‘Therefore my rwlntion ot forwart as 
Feomtiendaion or fskrutin to the Cotmell to com 




















































sider the proposal, Tam sorey there are not mare 
members here tonight, From the letters I have re- 
‘elved, T bd thoaght that this was & matter of 
Intoreat, but unfortanately, there are many’ mem! 
‘whe make a great deal of fus outside, but, evidently 
Taeking the courage of their convictions, they never 
como tp to the scratch at the finish, One gentleman 


_— 


REPRESENTATION OF ASSOCIATES ON THE COUNCIL 


hhas written to ‘The Builder suggesting twenty-four 
seca ei ea itt 
ie mah courtesy of the Secretary I have 
been favoured with the actual number of members. as 
from tho Ist January: Inst, Thay” are ax follow : 
Fellows, 806; Associates, 1,535—niaking a total. of 
2,91; with the Licentiates, 1,733, ing a grand 
total of 4,180, Now our Council consists of 38 mom 
bora, of whom only 6 are Aswociaten,Suraly wo have 
sone logical ground for urguing that this number should 
tornugetented. think we should havo an equal nun: 
‘ber of lay repfesentatives, apart from the President 
and Vice-Presidenta. 1 it in better—an in the 
feaio vith all institutions and committees that I have 
teen “eortcerned with—for all parties to. be. evenly 
Valauiced, You are then more likely 10 got better 
work. Men tako a greater interest. when they know 
that the sides are evenly bulanced ; it makes them 
‘attend to their duties more, for by missing x moeting 
‘they may lose the object and discussion of somo ime 
portant matter in which they are interested. hit te 
‘ot a question of equality of age or of attainment: it 
i'n question of equality of membership and of voting 
ners an quality which we have a peefect ght to 
jaye. Tam sure that when the Council take this 
‘matter into consideration they will see that we are only 
raking for what ‘vie? representation by voting 
over, Thin is Hot ah atacking question, nor ie 
{vo important questions combined, as was tho case i 
A important. discuain 
Aueation, and one Whi 























recenly, "Te ins very simple 
."T think, will appeal not oy 
{othe Asgclaes, but to che good nee and good foe 
Ing of the Fellows as well Th conclusno, {can hardly 
do better than quote from an article on the subject in 
{hin wouk’s Buiter which saya The miggestion — 
{ha i he omton neta prwt ae ak 
{ho mre the interests and’ privilges of iis members 
fcinelde, and the fewer thota interests and. privligos 
ir the ead it wil bo for the Tnetitate to Act io 
Pubile interest” that mane realy” the intrest of 
{he menibere’-* with promptitnde ‘an decision, nd 
carry out the intentions and discharge, the shtigs 
tioan of ita Charter". Until {camo into ths building 
tornight Thad no reconder, but { knew 1 could find 8 
sior among my clea Atco, apd Me, Gam 
toell har kindly consented. to. sean this proposition 
Fiery plaid ave Mad the onportay f 
bringing’ this matter before you, which, as you kiow, 
tran refered. fro. at cali period. when thers, wa 





























Thuninens to be discussed. thank the 
meeting for their attention to my few remarks, and T 
‘consideration, they. wil this 





‘the Conneil will then favourably 


i 
“Me. K. Gaswnte, (4.1: At Me, Bonnet's roquost, 1 
Fite to second this relation. Before giving my teaion 
for mipporting it T should like to explain my poaltion 
‘in tha matter. Beyond receiving letter from Mr. 
Honnae aaking mo to formally veoond thie revolution, 

have had no communication with him at all. And in 
reply to Mi fequeat T wrote hat @ recat attack of 
infdensa might provent my attendance for reesone of 
Ihualth, and that therefore thought it better not to 
formally necede to it. 1 lao ventured to saggeet to 
him to adopt tho policy I had always myself followed 
when ralaing soy matter hy reslution in this room, 
‘eg wan fo leave ito nome member. a secon, the 
reeclution if it suggested iisolf as a. good one. | Per 
‘ovaly"oeaking, have never, filed in, Sing & 
‘econder. jab pleading guilty to any duplicity, 
Shere wa another reaon for nob seceding to Me, Bop- 
hare request: T waa in entire ignorance aa to haw 

ould convey hinuelt to tim mesting TC might bare 
Been that he would adopt some words, or some rone, 


revolution, anid ths 
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which would have beet objictionable to me, in which 
ato I should have’ taken the earliest opporeunity of 
‘Tsoociating myself entirely from the rewlution, "Bat 
Tthink Ae, Boonec is lated om the fait 
ich be haa con: 

is Heute. “Before fecig te primary reaon 

© fore offering the: primary reason 
vehtos Inge me iat the ro, tol ut would Tike 
o foularly wah to avoid the expression 
Ot say ofinlon which ie capable of misinterrctation, 
land 1-da not wish to give any offence where none i 
ively 








fended, With 19 this revolution, I have tis- 
teed wry atively Yo Str ones fears, dnd 
orlt in agreement with a great deal of what 
Hers “1 dos kaw that facet overs ann of 
Iiis points, He hay also adversely eriticied myself, 
Vecatine Twas’ the. person. who wroto the letter by 
Alladed to, "But that does not prevent my Delag. in 
Sema with the majority ot ie ‘emacks, though 
‘ik he has missed the iowt important point of all 
n the January number of The Bullder, the New Year 
article, which, 1 think had for 





tened 








its title “The Policy of the R.i.B.A.,"” amongst = num- 
bor of editorial comments there appeared the follow. 
ing :'" Tu 0 far ax the Associate class represents the 


‘younger and better educated members of the Institut 
of The Duilder—" and wo 
‘a thelr diacontent voices the torial confict between 
the new ideas and the old, wo may say at ouco that 
ver apmpathi with thelr felings,°Alhough yo can: 
hos aasociate ourselves with everything sald by our 
Correspondeite-indood, "we must expresaly disasso: 
inte ourselves from cettain of thoir remarks—we can- 
trot disguise from ourselves that the Council of the 
Tstitute fas Taid itself open to thea, has tot always 
‘boot representative of the beat elementa in the profes 
on, oan napus a aloud be in the fornront 
forages Thowe are the commento the editor of 
‘The Bilder. venture to think that i¢ rather strong 
lictiont, and when you consider that it proceeds 
from tho editor of one’ of the movt, widely:read and 
expected. protessionsl jourvals, think it ean be 

Clalmod that it carries vory considerable weight 
‘The Paenivert Slay Tak you to explain whether 

iy 





















the indictment in againut the Council, or against the 
embers who elect the Counetl 

Me, Gaanwesi.: May T point out to you, Bir, that T am 
siot rising to anayer questions without notice? 
member, in addition to th staterent Ti . 
that the respected editor of the Builder ix a Fellow of 

in Tnstitate, and. furthermote, unless Tam misin- 
rrmed, a member of the Council, think those in 
thority would be well advised, in the bett interests of 
the Tastitute, sorioualy and aympathetically to consider 
the resolation which Ina been proposed by Mr, Bonner. 
Tn anawor to that article Tam going, on account of 
Mr. one's reference to my remark, to read, you 
what T aaid in the reply at the end of m letter which, 
by the courtery of the editor, T was able to have pal 
the in "the Bude» han Sis,” this 
opinion, and strongly, T would postulate the followin, 
ropoaition us one wall calcalated to advance the beat 
Interents of the RLTB.A., vis, :—That tho ranks of the 
Cosel should, ly speudlyparsed Dylan be 
created by the inclusion of at Teast twenty-four Asso: 
elites of the sanding ‘and qualifcation suggested Ia 
{your expression of opinion, ‘men, standing in & 
Honition’ midway” between the accent clown ofa 
matured professional career, on the one hand, and the 
hhope—but generally not comnission--ful aspirations of 
the newest created: Associate, would, in the opinion of 
many others beaides myself, be mich *hetter fitted 
‘and more likely to “hold the scales level” than would 
or could (by virtue of the disability I have suggested) 
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REPRESENTATION OF ASSOCIATES ON THE COUNCIL 


jer, I will propose that as an amendment. 

fc. Hovean Cuemiur [4.]: 1t hae been ruled from 

the Chai that you cannot pit forward a proposal as an 
intron to he Coane eannat tl on why, bat 
ss ‘against me when I proposed & reso 
lation in similar torus. "Ie was altered to recommen 


* Hace [¥.]; Lam rather loth to inter- 
Reece ec ineen apes teers 1.) 
dreadful class the’ Fellows, and there begeers to be 
‘somo suggestion that the Fellows, being in the majority 
‘on the Council, have not that wisdom that they would 
Peat iat ine neouaie 
to guide them. wire the Associates will agree 
with me when I say this: that it is the hope, it was 
Tayi ep in nn Aut eta 
ligible they ahould take up their Fellowship, when 
eal aay ry pgs that mete a 
‘this Institute brings, and would alyo be able to give 
Frei emop pared aby epee 
Poo enh needy 
‘soe of subscription. But, Sir, if the privileges 
sllowship are worth anything, they are worth the extra 
orienta mde eee eatriad 
as a rule—of course there are eee as 4 rule 
the asst arte fies of ee asta The 
Hveatrakeeitnans Sn ne fee at ad 
fa Fee ag Ha ee peco yee 
not al ‘here, but in every body, every commercial 
taking, in any corporation ‘which deals with 
lange subjects much ax we to deal with, that the 
eencbed ets ronaite ks acne Goria 
sepi tees Wel see nae Co gae  ia banat at 
rience which, whatever the ability of the man, 
cat lig atine oy er of ork Mo that in th 
ini wnt of a great Tnetitute like this, where there 
te Ml hide et eobjese nese Ue bateaton 
which we are all proud to belong, it has always been 
reasonable that the senior members should be the diroct- 
iment etc ge epee fr Ge 
benefit of the Inatitute, Bot it is also desirable that 
tiecanenig sista ner tetos eat Gece ak 
Tan mee ee aaa ene Melia eee Lae 
that ho in welcomed at the Council not only as an equal 
wih every sua rh ate, Bt nt oo eked 
ri tata pu peta hte 
‘Goole bebe rreulay vines tage tated ent 
subject whe ot at the Council meetings. Well now, 
that being the case, is it reasonable to ask that, ax one 
‘a suggested, 24 members of the Council ahould: 
Associates, when there are only 18 Fellows and 6 
pioneers Peg ae em 
Either you would make a yery unwieldy Council, or 
you would wipe out the Fellows and place Asso. 
Bet thle ach Satna tse es aren tke 
Sonnpu Acie a Gis ose Poel ay a Maa 
was wisdom, They would say that we want the 
experience and benefit of the ripe and older men. I 
seed reste tis ann tad ne ply ts ou 
ago when, by agreement with the Associates, ‘their 
‘numbers on the Council were increased from four to six, 
when they were made one-fourth of ths whole elected 
Council, as distinguished from the office-holders. Only. 
three years ago, by agreement with the Associates, that 
tran ad athe git and proper proportion, ‘hon 
Sit thee Claas et ete ier eee ast is 
Nuk ser tdal tetera eeksearesea ta eseins 
‘also had ‘the experience, and, aa it waa hoped, the 
Say iin soeay ot foal ak is tania es tk 
bee. energy of is required, ‘it in the 
wisont (oa pean of OE halon which i 
1, and therefore it is that the proportions 


bringing it up to nine, or something tke that, Uf it 
inno 
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agreed upon three years ago were considered the right 
thon peels oe eee er 
(prog ak oad 
oe Sa hiiee 
eee ree) ec a 
Byte : 
fi prudent aa ee elie ng 
ay Ngee 








‘vison, abd is moderate wa Things, ake 
Weatreiet tor tnt be i aot! low, 








to uh 
ft any moment. T wubmit that thi 
‘that 


‘irs Guatetse': May 1 
Lishnan'y amendanet 
seconded? 

‘The Passroeer: Tam quite aware of that nether 
hat it boon spoken to 

‘¢r, We Hoy” Warne (F:]: 1 do ot want to add 
{uel fo te fen whith seems to be smoniderivg some: 
Sra; ut Tah ft ight bo pied oot that, after 
Uy" ‘Goxneil ate slected by all uhe membre f the 
Tretia and that if the Avociate wish their views 
Pree mor sng i heya hey a 
Febresented st prevent al they hays to de tod oot 
{iho Assia snd 18 Fellore who ar in aympathy 
with Abate vat and clech Chee "They wosld he 
fave that full recogutin and reproventation which it 
{sim their band to obtain at‘ny' ime.” With reference 
{5 the propoeal of ony old fisod Mr. Boone, L would 
tivo ite to point out that th compan a merey & 
Miiemente’d'wan expecting thas ws should iar that 
bn sunk sod wich occsina wom dete kind of wo 
feation waa suade or could be made that on mmo Der 
Ecole miter the Associaton were badly represented 
tint they. hd boon badly treated. t-am’one of the 
Yeinger alo and three my whale sympathy Ie 
{iunttke youngir men of the profeeion” snd tf T 
Tough "aay Hallow ras going o.be eletted to the 
Onan who would nok take eto the Fale powsible 
‘Sousieraton tl th desires of the Ansorate, eosid 
fot vote for hin. “And every member of thi Taaitte 
inn exactly the same pon. 1 heartily syrmpathiee 
idk Stee Hale tatempnts 1 ihink it ix rasonable 
atta expan ofthe poston, otha soa 
cr 


self fa order hy formally weconding thie ame 

"The Pursronr | No, you are to late, 

Mr, Sinnenp : 1 wanted to say that my friond Mr. 
Hall, if he will allow mo that distinction, advances 
texncly the samo arguments now as he advanced three 
Yours ago againat. the two Amociate, Members being 
{added ‘to the Council. when the By-laws were being 























pataed. T suggest to Me. Hall to cast hin mind back (0 
that tine; he distinctly told us then, im the room ups 
stairs, and they. we ‘very roasona which he agaln 





Advaties to-night why this should pot be done, "And 
Thow can he say that that wat an agreement Tt was 
the very opposite, I venture to. say. 

Mr. Hatt’: Tho agreement was carried by a vote of 
the general meeting. 

‘Mt. Hanbwicex Laxosron (4.]: A ange: 
tent has been ned aa to, bow to sorve the Associates: 
Mr Hall says become Fellows But that is uot repre- 
senting the Associates. 

‘Mr. Mavnice B. Avaxy (F.] : ‘That te trug, but this 
Institate ean never bo constitutionally healthy whi 





thore are 40 many men ‘on in yearn who simply 
fre content to remain in the junior Tt is of m0 
‘tse beating about the bush; there are many men con- 
stantly coming here and posing as the, tatives 


‘of the junior class, whereas they ought to represent 
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il stick to my reading of “Tnutrac. 
‘in (hat way! 








Inte, and consequently fell ¥ 
Mies W. Re Davinon (A.J: Tsk Mr. Bonner not to 
‘press his resolution, but to leave it in thia way, that we 
fare anxious that the Council sbould give the matter 
their consideration, Lam sure that no one would wish 


to take a one-sided vote upon 












Tho Parstoesr: If Mr. Bonner will accept that, 1 
wll pledge myself that it shall be Considered and fe: 
Ported to the meeting. 

‘Mr. Bowen: T mast accept it if the matter cannot 
te pat to the vote. 








he 
arty, presasutit0 ss te haf tht 
Fepresentation they denifeca the Coane deGntely pet 

do vot suppone we should want to do. ak 
{ie wall to emphant the fact Uh we aro nel nwo 
tad’ position at appears from the fing ef Uheae 








Reports of Proceedings at Business Meetings. 

Me, Sroxey Praxs, F.8.A. (FJ, at the same mevt- 
ing proposed the following resolution in accordance 
with notice : “That every delivered nt 
Business Meeting shall be published 
ihe sare date “ater ie mevting. subject nly to 
revision by the author, and that de Council ba ro- 
quested to take the necessary atopa to carry ont this 
Fesolation.” To, that be wished to add these words | 
"Tf the Editor ia of opi 













cody bn repent fe 
ierespunile fot 

ast soar has cased to exit, 
Buaesn Meeting was 

eT think tha te 
think that all our 








bers cannot come larour meetings often, atl they ate 

Taj siouy,aataraly, wo know hat ake plac hee, 
elke ther to tv fall informatie 

Torssst. ie the only mesna of Tet 

iecanse the Press are not admitted 





Again, our 
them Koow, 
to Business Moet™ 

in the Jounxat, 





‘REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS AT BUSINESS MEETINGS B5L 


Sta it im ood iden, All we want is to have our 
spelt propery rported, anda he etliet pombe 
date. 1 have sw grlevanos ayia, cecietsly” 
‘not against the Council, and I think that is proved 
by tho fact that @ member of the Council, Mr. Wood- 
sh at vee Koay enand i cond te mon. 
fo moh Abin any alferaton of ay law Sn necessary 5 
imply  quastion of instructions to the offers 
‘the Enxaroney: Hava you looked at the By-laws, 
Mr Perks? 
Mr. Penxs : Yeo, I have, Sir, but they do not pre: 
vont your qiving batracione your fftern If tha 
‘carried it inaimply:m mater of diction to be 
oicers;"i i ook n question of altering n By-law, and 
T have dropped that idea altogether, because if things 
like thin crop up. and we have to ‘alter our By-laws 
trory tims, A will be a most Gombersome proceeding, 
and it is altogether unnecessary for the present pur- 
pone. In the place L-am conaecied with we bave sock 
Things ax Standlog Orders, Orders of Common Coun: 
cil, and. Standing Orders to the offers to. do certain 
thls at ibe’ tod ther, o eu thy are 
tak rao hy cag ay re 
argument 9 roposal hia a perfectly 
Mmaltshettan sia ataiphttormerd Uning te and 
{owed to be, done in the Invitute an far back an T 
‘an ‘trace, Tien ‘apeccbee were. reporied. anton 
ily, and the proof was sent out automatically to the 
ithor, shortly after the ae & and he corrected 
the proof and vent it back. ‘Until the meeting of last 
year 1 Belleve {am correct fn lating there’ was to 
recedent for the suppression of a report of @ meet- 
Ig. wan not prose ab the meting; wanted to 
know what took place, and I turned up the Jounyar, 
and tried to find it, bat the debate was not reported 
At aly Ty rau that whlch starved me to Inqaive into 
this mater, “If there are any argoments agalnet thie 
peal shall te Soo anny to hws then ond 
tial have a chance of dealing. with them In 
rey ie T hope the matter as I have put it. commen 
if to everybody, and I shall nak my friend Mr. 
tee 


‘Wooowano (2) 1 rine to second this 
rootin, and Tam very glad that my friend Mr Berk 
Haw allared it into divetion which he hae Indicated, 
ecaaae an it originally atood T could now have 0p. 
orted it Team only aoe him, if he will, to alter the 
Word itor" to ™ Chairman" for this reason, Uhst 
Iy:law OL anya, with reterenen to Bualnou Medtnge 
‘and wo ace only dealing with Business Meetings now— 
ch proceedings shall bo private, and shall. not’ be 
cnmuticated to the public Breas without the written 
onentof the Chairman of the Meeting," I therefore 
{ik Mr, Berka Qo aubutitato the word“ Chairman” for 
"editor." "Tein only'a matter of form, and i making 
‘ho proposal T am nod rogardione of tha fach that our 
present itor iM, Northover, and it wn always had 
imam like Ae, Northover with os 1 do mot kno, that 
fe eulutitation of Chairman” for 
Northover will understand that. OF 
conrae, the menting will understand the difference be- 
{eens Basi Afeting and an Ordinary Mecting 
‘That dimereniation is. well art forth ia the words 
hve read. And the reanon, no doubt was thin: That, 
inthe frat place, Busia ‘Meetings are private mec: 
ings; and i the next place, being private, you eanok 
invite others, and nobody bat members of the Tostitate 
ca be: presents “AL these Business Mectings Sis cue 
tomary-"at all vente it has ben ao in ny 
fete a ih asia 
sonal ioteret, sometimes iol ve 
the mento of amen, for instance, it camnection 
with ube doings or msdotags of men connected with the 



































Mr," W; 


















acchitecaral profemion, ‘Therefore, the teason why 
Bi regards apport te apociee Unk tn Knee, 
ba regards toporting ine apesctes i Uist the Lari 
tr the apes or sameboay lee, may be, atta 
in these days, majech to at acon for bel, That has 
few haly in ot ya he word which 
tow reads hot At the ante tthe opinion of the 
Chairman, {sibel it shallot be printed fa. the 
Sornat,” My experince, whic ot fong standing, 
ih ord eerig te eta tie wa 
Th the poston many gosra ago of uitering things in 
this Toutitue which wanted editing, and waa very 
itd indeed to fou they wore ete becane What coy 
Ep inthe eat of debate le nomeinen ungenmatial 
jinted, and erroneous, and it requires that careful 
anderson hich an edilr giye tothe matters and 
wre are ourselvin able also to touch up owe remark 
Shon orci the potas i ny exper 
Sod 1 fou 1 have always ben. 7 te fl 
frig, T have made my ile diaqtiation sary May 
forenearly the past twenty yearseK do. not knw 
sttether 1 shall be alowed to this yenreritcsing the 
onnet and is Report, wad prety well every word bas 
eon printed, toggh in small tfpe: L'ndivil How 
errr, Share iin he bject. Be Bari haa tn vi 
tr Tunderntand, ye aball report fly the 
tneeches made by every membre of thi Unatiteand 
fora very god reaaoa. ‘Tako this Dusen Seon 
tore are parbnpe ono hondred members present The 
Slovnxan crclates amongst two vr three thousand 
ae momiberss ae han been truly sated, it ix tbo only 
Slbse members ic cotmey silend ‘dfs ot apr 
Ariat in ging om here;-and {venture to thile That 
hat goes on st tho Husionse Mecting af this Toate 
Ie ot conaiderable valve to. our: provincial, bethren 
Without disregard to the Biya, think Mr Pe 
Will be atin and abal bathe 
Set itera Serhan 
eve Mectingn aba be, mabfec 
at libellous ‘alter, reported as fally a 
Have much pleat nv accondig the rsa on. 

"Tha Punsinest's There, were’ two, meclinge” which 
seromot very flly reported beeause Uy rlaad ry 
{o'tnother oeety, and we thought ie ws ardly fake 
1 he in ati Wht 
Giniy sacha. They tre louched ap «ite be the 
futher, or by the Edior, if he thinks they are. on 
felaet dangers road cid tbat cartaia ecprenions 
trould be better expargsted. 

‘Mz. Peace: thought i wae ony one meting, vit 
the meeting of 10th April. The pecchex were eel 
appressed there. wae o0 question of editing & report 
ih bover‘spprared. at all." The. Minuten have’ ap. 
Peacedy they mum appear, If you could go otf 
Printing the Miniter there mig be someting tn the 
gmt Tay gen cng on the Sen 
wich ace made and eth reanlation i passed 1 wil 

the Couvell in the fetue,”"They wil fod Ht 
Morya cn ct nacin vga Me a 
sche ey “Tn 

there f'n hip Yor 1. oficnrs 

dee to print ll the speeches made 

ST dojhot, want to: go ey meek 
the port of th January” bat re 
snag oly jt TD under- 
te ran of fh lack wan tat 
= ould nok eppear tl 
Mad held mst. at vies 

Coy were to" devas the sine antler If um 
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Mr, Prnxs: What a splendid position the Counc 
woul ave been in if thie rogulation Tam now moving 
Thad been in foree! ‘Tho answer would have been, "We 
holds mocting on Sth January. and on the followin 
Saturday. our ovuxat, contasing the report ix pub 
lished. "You can hold your  mesting “on Tuesday, 
Wealesday, ‘Fhunsday, or Friday? you havo prac 
cally the ‘whole week before you, and you can hold 

mir meoting. before our apevckes "are published.” 
Aiea thn anew tthe hole thing, it it 30x 
citer into am agreement ot to print the spoeches wi 
Shether cetyl a "crtainmctingy that 
focity’ may hang you up ax it kes by refraining 
frm king hak meting ; 

“Tha Paeatons: They have not had their moo 


2 
e ‘Mr. Penxs: ‘Then there ix no reason why this ve 
seb A Mebane pelt 
aoa eae eegemtdeopyee se 
tener meres es 
nacre eens ue State 7 
jaa esas he ES ay ane Pr 
pe eat Gertie ae rae 
cee ores oan ret oa hs 
there tan, id 
a A ir och naam go 
dential,” bat arene ‘notes uf 3 : 
Soeai Sirol eter 
eet doce karte 
A te ko 
newspaper to print » week or #0 beforehand 
dived notices and editorial matter taking one ai 
ee Maa nneng page ts 
Pa ee ected ch ep, 








































nes: T uso it ax an argument againat the nup- 
pression of proper reporta of our spoechen, Because im 
Dropor anes appear, and improper commenta before th 
ita. T have papers here to prove bath point. 
Itt: We must. sympathive with Me. 
ratte. Tk ia most improper for an 
newspaper editor, when he has a private nud conf: 
dential paper sent to him, to make commenta on it, 
‘and Tara sure no editor. would desire to do such a 
thing. "We have heard the wxplanation of why tho 
report wan withhold in thes eaves, and T would ro. 
talnd Mr. Perks that when diplomatic negotiations 
fire" going on between Governmente it is the. invaric 
le rule to keep the matter confidential until nego: 
tiations ase concluded. "Phat, in principlo, is what wo 
promised the Society of Architects, "They asked tat, 
Wwe should not prejidice their Mecting by publishing 
Teporta of what cccurred hers. 
f, Penk’: Ht you have done it 
Me, Hau: Wo itimated tothe ht he tino was 
fig on when wo ought to publish the report, 
fe get thee approvals sodA is" done. ‘The pine 
fica “of this Tnstitate ix to, publish ita. proceeding. 
Bat X think it should not bo the instruction that every 
speech shall be published in full; you vill add enor 
ooaly Yo teat of tho Jouwsht and the Tnaitate 
feannot afford it. Tt in “reasonable ‘that important 
‘eeches should be publ in Tl.” Mr. Wooward 
lam we are lighted to hor, would oot wih all 
faye to appear in print, though it would add 
reer ate ene red ad 
rongly, apport Be. Berks, hecaie fle tho inten 
tion and the practice that speeches should be edited. 
But, T would not say that the editing should only be 
confined to libellous matter, and that with that ex- 
ception all speechen should be published fully. "There 
‘tat be some discrotion exereined, such as ia done by 
the great daily papers, and the” more important 































speeches should take precedence of the less important 
re! vergbaly ‘ull ami that there ate mare ine 
Lisa col ie lnpettonk opotin Sh vee sme 
Mig-bat everybody's name auld be mentioned who 
a Tie atl howaer be iret, et 
Weaj or Unigreal peas 
Me! Macuer’ i Apuxss IV would be very anwise 
wo leae tis gucstign gue as" bles Eeeks 4a Me, 
Woodward have left it, because in that case only libel~ 
Tar ilags auld have tobe left cut Bapely aes are 
{Kings of Proteins! elnracer which Ie no date 
able should be mado public; and carey also the 
airman ought to have the right, in consultation, with 
the cusstive you like, to decide tite oe Unt 1 Be 
hot desirable atthe preset moment to publish. "Aman 
may ask a question which ix not exactly libellous, but 
ili po be ie inter ae rfc. 
to publ Again, if you pass a hard-and-fast rule 
xt rll provent that judicial, T will not aay editing, 
ut judiolal exclusion of some matter ‘which wookd 
Ber t'ihe flere of erergbouy to have exsleded 
Neti advances polity onrs att oy borane 
veo live in an abeolutely free country, and cvorybody 
has a right to exprens his views, a0 long as they 
decently expressed, Bat T'do think that it wood. be, 
better that the wording of this resolution should be 
wolf some way, fe ve dacetion to the Cate 
Tied atrougty wilh Mis. Berke ie regard Go the page 
el with Me fi 
Aoulwe towtlng task Your: lo able he bea aetorrede  T 
Tppwareds teolgh gate te tne Atel aa hare cme 
Ipneare, though thle are eat 
Udo it ‘ht td think ne me hat was 
great Cay alan jays at Weigel the par- 
sited fa sock that. sympathies with Mr, Perk ik 
what he said. I was at the meoting, and it wax a very” 
Important one, and concerned a very large number of 
monbors, and I agreo it was very unfortunate that # 
port did not it, oven in abstract. But, for all 
IRan there aro thfoge'ald whe ie ta tbe laters 
tthe proteion wan to Publish 
‘The Parmmevs Tt woud bo a pity to make ib obll- 
solr int wo son uh sera which eu 
rand. ovet agave Wane Us lal Cog out 
selves, and we do not want it to go outside these walla, 
Mr.’ Hatz Wo could say “Subject. to. such, editing 
‘aa the Chairman of the meeting may think ft,” 
i: Panes Ne eran nee 
ir, Hatt : 1 will propose ax an amendment to omit 
the words added’ to the Reaalution and. insert. Sab- 
ject to wich editing wa the Chairman of the meoting 
‘thall think ft" He's not prudent. that everybod| 
should know ivate and confidential things whic 
fe audio this roma Th fe the pension fe Soy 
‘inty that T know, and the decision as to what should 
Spent shoald be mbject tothe approval of the Chait- 
Me. Starmaa: T second, Mr. Hall's amendasent, 
‘there may bv things which ie casey aed Propet 
torany In argument here, Dut whieh I sok deuable 
to have in print, ‘Therefore T think Mr. Hall's amend. 
ment woul pet it ine wiser pons 
Mr. ANoxt: For general business T agree with Mr, 
Hall that many things may bo aaid here which it ia nol 
ya our wish should be made public. But. the 
general sense of the business could be conveyed, and 
the objectionable matter, whatever it might be, eould. 
ima 
ir. Woopwann : It in understood that the proofs are. 
feiieg etateyeee ec 
lege of eliminating such wor 7 
Ee objectionable fa pets acs i 




































































REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS AT NUSINESS MEETINGS 


‘The Paesumaee: They are not always the most dis: 


creel peuple, 
Mr. P.M. Pnastw: If the Chairman takes upon 
Limself Uo exclude » statement because he thinks it is 
libeliows, he in, by implication, rexponaible for the libel 
it he publishes it. 
The Puesioent : L 
Me. Punks 


‘at 
stat tot ep 
‘Mr. Hace: think iti beter to put it as my amend 














ment pute i, 
MePinas: My words cover the matter. 1 do want 
to object to. giving ® free hind to anybody to edit 
nvrally, f want to Limit this power, and L want to 
Hime ie to the Chairman, T do not want the Council 
for the olfleers to have w free hand in editing a» thoy 
Hike, beeane it coly fonds Lo rouble, June's apc ia 
Git downy, nnd Srute Uy reported iv fal, und people 
femplain for years abont it, and T-vank to. stop 
‘The fet polnt whish seas wade nbout Me. Woodward's 
spech Whe that ha would ot wapt his litle jokes to 
‘ppeat, Me, Woodward woul be the fist to cut thea 
ont Kn my’ resolutions I aay subject to editing by. the 
Author of the apeuch, Tf anything ix indicroot, a ti 
Dremure cmld be brought on the man who made 
Apoeeh, and there is no doubt it would come out, TL 
efit iting to anything, in. particular 1 ‘ball 

‘nly too happy te ager. 

‘Mee dexnmee Tony 
swuse’ iho Institute, thaagh ita Executive Cou 
figald aye the Tash word na to what should be pubs 
Tishod in fa pwn dowmyat, 1A in Bok «cane of & Ian 
speaking in public on palitieal utfairs. For myself, 1 
fly ton nnktul ob oly id akon fue 
fe here. 

‘rhe Punsiorsrs Mr, Hall's amendment, which has 
Iron seconded ty. Mr. Statham, in that the words 

‘the Chairman should thinks 
































Mr. Hall's amendment, be- 













Smad Us auch editing 
dedrablo” shall be substituted for the concluding 
‘words of Mr. Burke’ motion, Thus anorded the reso” 





Tnion ‘would coud “Chat every. apeech. delivered at 
‘ny’ Ranineas Maoting shal be publ 

A tho earliest date after the mes 
sion ty the author and to a0 5 
‘of the meeting shall think dosienblo, wid that the Coun 
Cl hn ‘requeated Ui Anke the mecenanry,atepe 10 carry, 
‘ut thie xewoTution." 

“The amendment, having beon put to tha mesting, wae 
Noted upon by above of hunds and declined carried. 
‘Tho reanlution we amended was then put aw the sub 
stantlye motion “and earrigd without dissent, This 
onchuded the proseedings 









Re Mr, Bonner’s Pre for the oumber 

of ‘on the Cor 
17 St. Peter Street, Bedford : 7th March 1912. 

is the Bilitor, Jounsat, RIBA.— 
tT al en not 
apd Weta Gaetatea it 
Ue a a 88 Mor, 
my _rvason being that although taken to task by Mr. 
F. Lishman (a member of the clase to which T hom 
Toor em star'a tin ale at ae 

Se carter co te att 

‘What I desire to make clear is that Ido not consider 
conte east a Maa 
Solio aetna anne 











saqualy formal request, which T felt bound to accede to; 
i@ouher wordy, 1 found sayeelf obliged to accept the 
oti of scan. hilt al the time desiring to be 





in that of a principal, 
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At a lator stage (probably nfter the Council have 
ier finding ou thas question to the. general 
fai tore the "thi 


filing on 
se" have thin matter rained ax 1 thin, 
operyy aod ‘ehal then offer, what hops will be 
toted'as Teatonable arguments, which arguments, 1 
Inny'eay, LU paricuary avoided girig on Monday lst 
Ta th6 menatime, {would aa all embers to eho 
teat the rope epeslly sang te contig pare 
eapecilly noting the cmclading pare 
ini of my feta, wh an an follonas © Ey 
Siwer that'qaeation Lam afraid U abonld have a 
ting the prides of the ‘pertculer elem 'to which 1 
triage nl that 1 think ld tie oth invidious apd 
Sstable" hd Mien wih al care noting the 
Ane soar wads by an Hale, wh 
Sriently dove no bee in te wi 
roverb, "Sa pain ta re 
withfully, 














Prizes and Studentships 1913. 


‘The subj ina or Ah Denes and Bandera in 
the git of the Royal Institute for the year 1013 
have now beon arranged, and full particulars will 
be found in the pamphlet issued to members with 
the current number of the JouRNAt. 

Ta May, Man, ave, Ture Ps Guten 
pan to British subjects undor the age of forty years, 
wit be nvarded forthe box earsy on subject a ach 
Teotural interv#t which may be chosen by euch com 
potitor for himself. Competitors will be expected to 
hake s useful contribution to knowledge by necwrate 
rowearch, 40 that the Basays can be accepted ns authori- 
{ative statements on the sobjeotadealt with, Candidates 
in the Final Examination competing for this Prize 
may submit theit Busay ns the thesis required under 
(F) of the Rovined Syllabus (vee Kanaan, p. 475). 

Hitherto it har been the pictive to set, mpooial 
subject every year (or thy Essay Prize, buc the change 

ieated above has heen decided upon on the recon- 
mendation of the Board of Architectural Kadueation, 
teho it roport to the Counell the opinion 
that able and persuanetls sel vigil work would 
probably he forthcoming. it tes were left to 
‘hoose their own mubjects. 

Tuk Mrasowm Deawixos MkDAL ay ‘Tex 
GurKeas, open to. British subjects andor the age of 
thirty. years, will ho awarded for the best Measured 
Drain mie by dhe comptitor of any portant 
‘wuilding—Claasieal or Medinval—in. the United King 
dom or abroad. Candidates may apply to 
Records Committe of the Royal Institute for guidance 
and diteotion aa to subjects. 

‘tix Soaxn MupaLtsox axp £100, open to British 
subjects under the ago of thirty years, wil be awarded 
for the best design for « Terminal Railway Station, 
‘vith the main frontage facing au open square or place, 
and side frontages to wile roadways. 

‘Tue Poors Sropmwrane (Stiven Mapat, ax £40), 
‘open to niembers of the Profession (of all countries) 
between the sie of eighteen and twenty-five years, 
and inteaded for thostudyof theMedinval Architecture 
‘of Great Britain and Ireland, will be awarded to. the 
ompotitor who submits the best selection of dwings 
fand testimonials, 

‘The Gopwix Borsany (supplemented by the 
Wimperis Bequest): A Si:vme ‘anv £06, it~ 

on 
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tended for the study of Modern Architeature Abrosd, 
fand open to British subjects without limitation as to 
Axe, will bo awarded for the best selection of practical 
‘working drawings (bis own work), or other evidence 
Of rpecalpractial knovledge, and testimonial. 

‘Tux Owny Jowns Srupxsrsnre (Cxerserc4rn 4x0 
£100), founded for the encouragement of the study of 
architecture, more particularly in respect to Ornament 
‘sand Coloured Decoration, and open to members of the 

rofession under the age of thirty-five yeara-—Cane 

ites must submit testimonial, with drawings, some 

Of which must be from existing buildings and from 

‘other examples, exhibiting their noquaintance with 

oloar docorntfon and with the lading subjects treated 
of in Owen Jonce's Grammar of Ornament 

‘Tan Tren Puss (Ceeririoare ax £30), open to 
Bath subjects under the age of thirty yeu, will bo 
awarded for the best Design, according 19 the methods 
Of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers for the Fagade 
of Royal Palace in a City, and approached by a wide 

‘Tux Hosen Ruxox Swrcx, Patzx (£00), open to any 
mietber of the Architeotural Profession, who. many 
fsocate with hinwolf any member of the Medical 
Profession —The Prins, which was founded for the 
‘eucouragement of thestudy of the improved design and 
Construction of Hospitals: Convaleent, Homes, and 
‘aylums forthe Aged and infian Poor, will be awerded 
{or the boat Design fora Sanatorium for Consus ptivet 
to provide accommodation for 180 men. 

Toe Gort, Pre (Goon Mesa xo Tae 
Gorstas), for the encouragement of the siudy of cou. 
struction, and open to British subjeate who have noi 
teas fa practiog more than ten yours, wil bo avarde! 
{or the lest Design for a Riding School coneteucted of 
Steal with the sides and roof partially glazed. 

‘Tas Anratvn Cares Pause (Foxe Guoxxss), founded 
tor the pronation ofthe tay of Architect, more 

pecially in relation to the apptication of geometry to 

og atabitity of edifices: und design, and open to 




















British subjects who have passed tho Institute Final 


‘Examination, Candidates must submit « selection of 
their Testimonies of Study for the Final Examina- 
tion, and drawings of aubjecta of Classical or Renais- 
sance and of Medinval Architecture. 

‘Tee Asurrrat. Prize (BOOKS vate £10), awarded 
to the student who distinguishes himself most highly in 
the Final Examination of the current year. 


Hampshire Association of Architects. 

‘The South Eastern counties of England have 
been in the past conspicuously deficient in those 
local architectural organisations which re. so 
admirable feature of the profess other 
‘parts of the country. A specially warm welcome 
will, therefore, be uccorded. to’ the Hunspehire 
Asnocintion of Architects, which canieintoexistence 
on Saturday, the 2nd March. A representative 
meeting of members of the profession, undor the 
presidency of Mr. R. F, Chisholm [F.], was held on 
that day in the rooms of Mr. R. MacDonald Lucas 
[F.], to whose energy the creation of the Associa- 
fion was largely due. ‘The first President. of the 
Associations to be Sir William Portal, Bart.,F.S.A,, 
‘and the first Vice-President. Mr. N.C. H. Nisbett 























(9 aur, 1912 


‘A.]. Mr. R. MacDonald Lucas will act as Hon. 
Mecotary and ecco ‘and Mr. Ingalton Sanders 
(Hecate) wil bo his assstant in these duties 

ft rules largely based upon those of the newly 
formed Northamptonshire Association of Archi- 
teots were submitted and approved, and the Asso- 
ciation will begin its work with’ about twenty 
coriginal members. ‘The subscriptions ure; Mem- 
bers 10s... Associates 5s., Associated Craftemen 5s. 
Any communications with regard to the Associa- 
tion should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. R. MacDonald Lucas, of Bar Gate Chainbers, 
Southampton, 





‘Sheffield University : Department of Architecture: 
‘Vacation Courses. 


At the Department of Architecture at Sheffield 
University, vacation courses are held at places in 
which buildings of architectural importance may 
be studied by means of the making of sketches 
tnd meaeneed drawings, Attendance ata cortain 
number of these courses is compulsory for students 
Yotkng forthe diploma mn Arehitecture awarded by 
the University. ister courses have already been 
held in Lincofn and Stamford, and Summer Courses 
in Oxford, Cambridge, and London. The Easter 
Course is to be held in Bath this year, commencing 
on 23rd March. Permission has already been ob- 
tained to sketch or measure at several important 
buildings, including the Abbey, Prior Park, Ralph 
Allen's Tower House, the Banqueting Room of the 
Guildiall, and No. 24 Queen Square. A visit will be 

id to one of the quarries belonging to the Bath 
Stone firme, and atthe beginning of the course a 
Teeture on the Architecture of Bath will he given by 
Mr. Mowbray A. Green [F.]. For the Summer 
Course @ sketching and measuring tour in North- 
amptonshire will probably be arranged. The ad- 
Vantuges of these courses are that permission to 
sketch and measure a series of important buildi 
is obtained, all difficulties as to the use and hire of 
ladders e. are avoided, and an instructor is 
present with the students to give such advice and 
uidance as may be needed. Up to the present, 
‘only local students have been admitted, but it has 
heen decided to extend the privilege to other 
students of architecture. Students make their 
‘own arrangements with regard to rooms and board, 
but particulars of suitable accommodation are 
supplied to them. Applications shonld be made 
% the Lecturer, Mr. W. 8. Purchon [4,}, Sheffield 

niversity. 











Protection of Historic Buildings. 

In the House of Commons on the 6th inst, 
Mr. King, member for North Somerset, aaked the 
Prime Minister whether he was aware that France 
and other countries scheduled their ancient build- 
ings and other historic monuments with the object 
of protecting them as national heirlooms and secur- 
ing them against vandalism or destruction ; and 
whether he could promise legislation with a similar 
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het to protect such historic buildings as the 
Reindeer Hotel, Banbury, now threatened with 
partial demolition. 
Mr. Asquith replied that he was aware of the 
procedure in France referred t, and that the Fist 
‘ommissioner of his Majesty's Office of Works 
proposed to introduce at an early date « Bill desl- 
ing with the question of the preservation of ancient 
monuments and buildings; but pending its intro- 
duction he could make no statement. with 
to its provisions, nor as to whether the Reindeer 
Inn at Banbury would fall within its scope. 


Rejection of the Lambeth Bridge Bil, 
‘The London County Council Lambeth: Bridge 
Bill was thrown out, after discussion last Thuresday 
iy 180 to 15 votes. Its rojection was moved by 
Mr, Essex in order to elicit further information 
about. the pi bridge. Mr. Crooks, who 
seconded, said the mistake ought not to be made of 
belittling London ; everyone knew what a dismal 
failure Southwark Bridge was, yot this 
was to build a bridge which would be four inches 
narrower. Mr. Burns urged that a bridge of 
greater width was needed in order to provide ade- 
quate facilities for traffic. He asked that if Parlia- 
ment sanctioned the proposal to make the bridge 
only 48 feet wide, the Council would put in abut- 
mente wide enough to camry. a bridys similar to 
Westminster or Vauxhall Bridges, which were 84 
and 80feet in width respectively. Lord A. Thyane 
said the only object of the bridge was to provide a 
relief bridge for Westminster and Vauxhall, but it 
‘was designed in width and every other respect to 
carry traffic, and would be wide enough to carry a 
tramway line should this bo ultimately considered 
necessary. 














M. Fersann pe Dawrets, whose death, in his 
seventy-fifth year, was announced at the last meet 
ing, was elected a Corresponding Member of the 
Tnstitute in 1802. He was a student of the Eeole 
Polytechnique, and passed from thete into the 
service of the Ponts et Chaussées, of which later on 
he became “ Inspecteur-général.”” His connection 
with the Institute, however, is due to other claims : 
hie succeeded M. Léonce Reynaud as Professor of 
the History of Architecture in the Ecole Poly- 
technique, and it was he who persuaded his ol 
comrade Choisy to come and assist him with his 
lectures as Professour-adjoint, In the late sixties 
ho commenced the study of Lombardic and 
Romanosque-Byzantine architecture in the North 
of Ttaly, aud published in 1885 a magnificent work: 
on the subject which is in oir Library. In this work 
all the plates, which are of great beauty, were 
drawn and in many cases etched by him, and the 
history of the buildings illustrated, which wre 
dleseribed in detail in the volume of text, shows 
him to have heen a great archivologist. On the 
completion of that work he took up the study of 




















bridges—first, those designed and carried out by 
the engineers of the Ponts et Chaussées from the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, which 
in many cases are remarkable designs; and 
secondly, those in other countries, including Eng- 
land. Of this work, three volumes’ ASS 
theon published, and the others are virtually com- 
pleted. ‘The fourth volume should contain exam- 
ples of English bridges which he came over and 
ieasured some twenty years ago. I hope inthe 
next issue of this Jounxar to be able to give an 
additional account of M. de Dartein’s career. 
R. Paesé Serees. 


Doxcax McNavantax, of Glasgow, Fellow, died 
‘this house in Bearsden on the 26th ult. Born at 
Rutherglen in 1845, Mr. McNaughtan served his 
articles with the late Mr, Spence, and spent 
altogether some six years in his office. He also 
assisted for a time in the office of Messrs. Campbell 
Douglas and J. J. Stevenson, Glasgow. Coming 
toEngland for a year he followed a definite course 
of architectural study, attending the art classes at 
‘Kensington, and visiting the principal cathedral 
towns, measuring and drawing from cathedrals 
and other important buildings, Ho started on 
his own account in Glasgow in 1871. His practice 
‘was a very varied one, embracing public and muni- 
cipal buildings, churches, halls, schools, country 
manaons oad vl, extensive wrehcue and 
shops. Among his principal buildings were the 
Magyhilt ‘Town Hall the ‘Baltic Chambers, Wel- 
lngton Stet, te of thermo important commer 
cial buildings erected in Glasgow during recent 
years; Lord Kelvin’s Warehouse; County and 
Police Buildings, Dumbarton; and several schools 
for the Glasgow, Maryhill, New Kilpatrick, and 
Rutherglen School Boards, Mr. McNaughtan was 
‘au old member of the Glasgow Institute of Archi: 
tects, and was elected a Rellow of the Royal In 
tute in 1906, His practice is being continued by 
son, Mr. Alan G. MacNaughtan. 























MINUTES. IX. 


At a Special General Meeting held Monday ath 
March 1912, at § pm.—Present: Me. Leonard 
Stokes, Presiden, in the Chair; 19 Fellows (inclading 
5 members of the Council), and 90 Associates. (in- 
cluding 1 member of the Council}—the President 
annouticed that the Mecting was convened in purmu- 
tice of By-law 70 to elect the Royal Gold Modallist 
for the current yenr, and the President having moved 
i uccordance with notice that Mr. Basil Champneys 
bop elected for the honour, it was unanimously 

Resotven, that subject to His Majesty's gra- 
cious sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the pro- 
motion of Architecture be awarded this year to 
Mr. Basil Charapneye for his executed works as 
fan architect. 

The Special Mooting then terminated. 











the Ninth General Mecting (Business) of th 
Sexsion 1911-13, held on Monday, sh March 1912, at 
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the conclusion. of the 
relerred i 
the Meeting held 19th Febraary, having been printed in 
thy JOUMNAL, were taken ay read and signed ax correct. 

Mr, Maurice B, Adams [7°] aaked whether it wak 
tho poliey of the Council to postpone farther cunsidora- 
Aiou 06 the part of thy members of the Tuslitute as to 
incorporating the Society of Architects till after the 
Comanittes appointed to take evidence on the question 
‘of Registration hid mado its report, and whether the 
4 of this Contmittee to take avidence ax to 

‘gistration implied that the Counell considered the 
matter to be still an open question, seeing that the 


Special General Meeting above 
to, and similarly constituted, the Minutes of 





Tunitute ae a body had already committed itself to the 
polley of ing Nll Wore Parliament for the 
Stabitory Enrolment of Practising Arsbit 

at 





osidont replied that the Council did wot ean: 
{Ragas no sl x ope sae 
Tnatitute and the Connell werw hound by the 
of he th Mar Nr. "Poth, thal he 
ninls of the Sth Jantary havibg. bh we 

a or further consideration, they 
ond appointed a ating Comuniten to coaider the 
matter and report to theas. apo 

"The devoan way annouoet of Fernand de Darteln, 
Hon. Corresponding’ Member.  Patia.aoted "V2 
Vruncan MeNaughtan, af Giasuove, Fellow elected 
3010 George edward ete, betel Ta, 
resigned 

‘The | Seorviaey anvounced that Str. Wt, South 
Cockerill, of ‘the clase ut Associaton, hail by 8 r¥a0- 
Jation of the Council under Dy-nw 2 cease! to bea 
iquiber of the Royal Tnatitute, 

“The following candidates sere wlvcted by show of 
hone wal Myla 10 5 


Ae Aspoctares® (13), 
HARGMAN : Habort Broderick (8. 1006] (Dorking); 
BANTER. somes Alex: Manvon (Speci) (dinburgh). 
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UENNETT: Thorold (8, 17} 
BESANT < Hubort Saxton (3, 1008) . 
HRUTTAN ¢ Harold Willa [8.1000 





CASTELOW = Charlie (9 

CLARKE: John Moulding (1040) (Previn): 

COMDIELL Chale Soo an 8 1 intr 

CROUCH < Fradeeick Alfred (8.1010) (Brighton). 

DOVASTON © John {8 100s) 

DOWDESWEEL | Frank [8 100s). 

DURRANT = Arthur Mint [8: 198) (Momo! mp. 
ea) 

HDWAMDS : Sidney James (9. 1010), 

GROUND, sia Rion aan, 

SOHNSTON © Meuee [5 100} 

WNEWSTUDR sow John (Sperdt] (Pourith). 

EABSEN Arthur Will pweat oto (New 





Wf} (Htourdhay’, Lae] 


























ie 
eric 
io 
0) 
1 190} 
SIORLEY + Vranete Here (8. lar] Civeryuo 
NICHOLSON: Frederick Witn [s. 
NICHOLSON : Frederick Willy [8. 100) (1poa). 
ORDISH? Rafa 8. 1005) (ltkesray ns POO 
ONLEY Wilfred ej 
PHILLIPS Arthur Todd ts 
ROBINSON: Hal Gra 


](astbourne). 
1995}, 











Se 
ie at 


oS, t0 (China), 








in F 
RUSSELL Andrww Licence Nowl (3. 14) (de 
rg 








Harupt whew othersive mentioned 
petwol the yaalifyig oar 





(0 Mar. 1092 


SCOTT ; Bernard Wardlaw Habershon (Qual, June 
SELWAY? Hlwttd Ralph, Douglas (8. 1909}, 
SINCLAR Willan Blanton E9104) 

STEWART : Henry Sinclair Special} 

SNARE Frank My peta (avid Wels), 
YS Edward Henry (Quel. June 1911} (Johan- 
“ELEOND!: Arthas [Speci 
ATT Ca Herr (9 i, 
WHITEHEAD ; Thomas Gustayas [S, 1900}, 
WHYMPER = William (5. 1908), 

WILLOOCKS : Conrad Birdwood (itso Ceeeatan. 
WYLD : Robert Stodart Balgarnie, w 


* The Becrytary announced thet the Council, puryuant to 
‘iy law 75 had admitted the Notthampuanshire Aswocia. 
Ain of Achitects to allie with the Royal Taatute, 
Me. Horace, "Wonner (cin accordaten with, 
tien, moved «That it 













lusive of the President, 4 View: Presidents, and 


of Secretarien’ and. that cnily onl lit 


lon, Secretary 
gf sandidats eligible for section vo auch Coanell sail 


‘bo printed and 
‘cobain 
all om 


raved at ope date prior to-aneh elogtion 
ig the vamos, adreaon, and qualifications of 
Ines dy wominated for auch ection.” 
lc seconded the mia. 
i. Prank Lishiagi ( 
ner of 








moved ean aravndment that 
iciates on the Council he icroaned 
in, ringing the muamber yp to 
evasion on Mx, Hoaner's mation, 
phar (4) peoasing to second the 
order. 
prem for 8 et. bs ection, and 
hasiig explained that ws the. in. 
t's ly Atmelatee Were not 






















‘ulitled to vote thereon, Mr Bonnet acoopted the, Pres 
Sidon ‘dy matter before the Cou, 
sei he A give it thaie careful considrn: 


Hon and repurt-upon 





(the General Bay. 
Mr. Bydney Forks, 0A. (4), in accordance with 
whic, maved + “That every apoead delivered, at any 
* na Me sing all thet in ra Ble 
at the enrllot date after the Mepting, suhjeok oa 
{0 cmon by the uihor at ate Ce ne 
‘juste to take the necobanry atepe to curry. ul thle 
learners ay poset he adiled os Lathe Te the 
Baitoe iv of ophaliay tha aby No lou 
shat hot be printed, ne ut Menia ore my 
Mr. Wu Woodward (#2) reconided the motion, au: 
th “fy Reon mover’s asont, the word ” Chair= 
Me, Kalin 7, Tall (2) moved an nn amendment to 
‘mit "the added sentoncn and. ta inert the, marta 
“Subject tn such editing wr the” Chaitmad of the 
Meat bef ter ey: 
fH HL Statham (0%) seconded the. ametudment, 
“uch va pt te Mee an am 
revolution as amended having bet put ae the 
subatantise motion, it was thereupon Rt tM 
Tesoiven, ‘That every ‘h delivered at any 
Business Meving shall bo patiaied tn. the 
ouusAt, at the urliest date after the ‘Movs 
ine let nly Ye reso bythe atin ad 
vel iting 94 mats of the Meet 
shall think desirable, and that the Connell be 


Tues ale th necessary atepe 
out this Resolution. pales? 


‘The proceedi then closed, the Meet 
separted at 94 fom, pe 
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mo tr, Naar. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. 
By W. HL. Wan, M.A. Cantab, [4] 
of British Architects, Monday, x8th March 2912. 








Read before the Royal Institut 





‘0 country outside of Italy made the touching of the Renaissance in architecture 40 
\ thoroughly her ov In Italy this attempt, to express contemporary 
requirem a language of forms and proportions inspired by the study of ang 
on to national methods temporarily disturbed by 
foreign importations. ‘Tho eauses which lod to go ready: and complete an acceptance of it in 
France, which had a native architecture of an alto, different character, form too wide a 
subject to be discussed now, if time is to be left for a survey of its consequences. Among these 
causes aro the obvious ones of geographical proximity, and kinship in race and civilisation, 
language and thought, between the two peoples, and these ure in the main sufficient to account 
for tho homogeneous character of the akchitectural evolution which began in France towards 
tho end pf the fifteenth century and continued at least down to the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth, “This evolution opens with « period of some fifty years, during which a fusion took 
place between the native style alroady in possession, which though full of vigour was restlessly 
secking for a now inspiration, with the new ideas which Ttaly could supply. From the moment 
when the fusion was to some extent complete, thut is the middle of the sixteenth century, we 
have merely to trace a series of phases, expressing successive changes in the social, intellectual, 
and political life of the French nation, But “plns ga change, plus c'est Ia méme chose.” 
These phases, produced under influences varying from generation to generation, are, on the 
Whole, little more than surface modifications on a strong unchanging substratum, consisting 
het Seen. Vol. KIN. Ko. 1293001 80 
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of the native tradition fused with the early acquired clussical ideas. In euch and all of then 
the national genius shines forth, and seldom if ever can there be any doubt as to the nationality 
of any example of French architecture, or of its inseparable companion decoration, during the 
period defined. 

With these few words of introduction, and the proviso that for reasons of time T must 

adopt the self-denying ordinance of refraining from touching on church architecture and many 
= other equally interesting aspects of so many-sided a subject, 
such, for instance, as its influence abroad, 1 will plunge 
direct into a brief outline of the story. 

In the fifteenth century, France rose from the anarchy 
and disorganisation of the Hundred Years’ War to a new era 
of prosperity and consciousness of national life under the 
rule of a strong monarchy, ‘This"stute of affairs found 
expression in the last or Flamboyant phase of her Gothic 
architecture, characterised by extravagant but graceful 
exuberances, immense technical desterity, and exces 
naturalism in sculpture. ‘The bulk of the buildings of the 
time showed an intricacy of decoration and restlessness of 
line hitherto unreached. But signs were not lacking here 
and there of a striving after those ideals which everywhere 
accompanied the Renaissance—the change from the striving 
and aspiring, the vertical and the mysterious in architecture, 
to repose, horizontality, and clarity. To take but two 
examples as symptoms: the elaborate tracery of the screens 
at Albi shows a return to the semi-circular arch, and the 
rtyard of the honse of Jacques Cour at Bourges displays 
a tendency to horizontal treatment and regularity of setting- 
ut, though both works are wholly Gothic in detail. ‘The way 
was thus being imperceptibly prepared for the great cha 
to come. Definitely classical detail first made its. appear 
ance in certain monuments carried out by Italians about 
1480 under the auspices of the House of Anjou, which was 
closely connected with Italy—a chapel in the old Cathedral 
of Marseilles, tombs at Le Mans and Tarascon, a reredos 
at Avignon, They do not seem, however, to have made any 
impression on the French building profession, and during 
the following fifteen years the movement was at a standstill, 
till the enthusiasm for Italian art aroused in the minds of 
the French King and his Court during Charles VIT 
campaign of 1 if onee more. Italian craftsmen 
of various descriptions, stone and wood carvers, painters and muiolica-workers, eabinet- 
makers, bronze-founders, and garden designers, were engaged to work in France. ‘The chief 
colony of these was that employed by the King himself to beautify his castle of Amboise. 
Close intercourse with Italy was kept up for the next thirty years by the foreign poliey of the 
succeeding reigns and the almost incessant wars in different parts of Ttaly which it involved, 
During this period troops of Italian eraftsmen spread throughout France, the valley of the 
Toire, Normandy, the Tle de France and the neighbourhood of Tonlouse being the chief 
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‘contres of activity. The result of their presence manifested itself at first principally in the 
appearance of ornament and detail, occasionally of entire features in the Ttalian manner, in 
buildings otherwise of a Gothic churacter, such as the wing added to the Castle of Chiteaudun 
in the first yeurs of the sixteenth century, ‘The same mingling of motives is seen in individual 
features, such as a chimney-piece in the same building. 
By the time Francis I. came 
to the throne on January 1, 1515, 
Renaissance forms had become 
cclimatised. ‘Though Italians 
were still frequent! 
French builders hed 
skill in the now style, 
was that a number of bui 
hogan to arise which have been 
characterised as French construc- 
tion in Milanese dress, The well- 
known example of Francis I.'s 
work, the Chitean de Chambord, 
ix a case in point. ‘The castle 
plan, the moat, the round towers, 
the spiral stair turrets, the ste 
roofs, the ‘chemin de ronde, 
the picturesque and ireogular sky- 
Hine ure all ess 
but the pilaster treat 
elevations, the decoration of the 
dormers and chimney-stacks, and 
the detail and ornement throngh- 
‘ont are drawn from the répertoire 
of the North Italian Renaissan 
#0 like in its exuberance to the 
ative Flamboyant Gothie; while 
the soberer work of Brunelleschi 
and the early Florentines, and of 
Bramante in his Roman manner, 
found little echo at this period 
in France, ‘The qualities which 
churm in this style, the style of 
Francis I, as it is called, which 
provuiled “roughly. from 1615. to ™* Ons Axx: "Tusaoey~ 04 Doonsnse, ma, wo Gaus Cm 
1540 or 1545, are its picturesque 
and somewhat haphazard grouping, its ingenious use of Italian motives to clothe native 
building forms in u delicate embroidery of ornament, as in the entrance bay at Azay-le-Ridean, 
or in the great staircase at Blois, The latter reproduces w medieval type of which the 
classical example was the staircase of the Louvre built by Raymond du Temple in 18 
fe the adjoining cornice is a reminiscence of mediwval machicolations, ‘The style is 
lovable, too, in the interior, where its rather minute seale is mor te, and where 
tho fineness and variety of its exquisite arabesques can be more fully appreciated. An example 
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is shown in the “tambour 
at Le Grand Andely (p. 859). 

‘The carly Renaissance, however, was nob always smiling, and we see it in @ more serious 
mood in the castle of St. Germain, largely rebuilt by Francis T. about 1540. Yet we must 
not expect from it the highest achievements of which architecture is capable. ‘The art of 
composi i Carefully hulanced schemes, a sure sense of proportion, and 
feeling for the monnmental are rarely to be met with at this stage, But some time before 
the ond of Francis I.'s reign, from, say, about 1580, a new typo of design began to come into 
competition with that which bears his name. 

The middle years of the sixteenth century in Franco were a period of intense intellectual 
and artistic life, when amongst other activities Halian literature and art a8 well aa classical 
studies wero cultivated with enthusiasm, and, in every department of life, refinement was 
pushed to its furthest limits. ‘The court and upper classes generally were both prodigal and 
discriminating in their patronage of all branches of art, and in particular in the building of 
splendid residences. 

Up to this point the architect in the modern senso had searcely emerged. He had 
hardly disontangled himself from the muster mason, the master carpenter, and the clerk 
of works. While, among the earliest batch of Ituliuns, only Fra Giocondo and Boceador 
con be said to have exeroised unything approaching the functions of an architect, 
even in their caso it 1 quite uncertain whether they were entrusted with administrative 
control over the works attributed to them, From this time onwards a new generation of men 
arone whowe training was theoretical as well us practical, men like Philibert de I’Orme, Jacques 
Androust du Corecau, and Joan Bullant—men who read and travelled, and in some cases 
visited Italy and sketched and measured buildings there. This brought about one side of the 
change. ‘he other was due to the new sources of inspiration; for both the young French 
architects and the Italians whom Francis continued to attract to Franee wore now imbued with 
the ideas of the maturo or Roman phase of the Renaissance, 

‘The effect was goon seen in schemes considered ax a whole from the start, in w broader 
manner, « greater rogularity and symmetry, in w moro systematic use of the orders and a 
more scholarly treatment of detail, as well as in the shedding of much medieval practice, 
particularly such os related to fortification. At the same time much that was both national 
and picturowjue was retained. Round towers and spiral stairs, oriels and turrets, steep 
gables, and flying buttresses, crockets nnd finials and open crestings und the delicate arabesque 
decoration of surfaces fell into disnse. On the other hand the large mullioned windows and 
tall dormers and: high pitched roofs—one pitch to each block—remained, and the vertical 
character of design was thus maintained in eh y the frequent rectangular 
pavilions which rupluced circular towers. 

‘hore had thus been evolved an architecture, which, if it still boars upon it both the 
faults and the charm of youth, may yet bo regarded ns having reached the first stage of 
matutity, Into the careers nnd works of its great exponents it is impossible to go in detail, 
nt the character of the buildings of the period may be illustrated by a few examples showing, 
it in various aspects. ‘The court front of the Louvre (p. 857), which was built under the archi- 
tect Pivrre Lescot with the collaboration of the sculptor Jean Gonjon between 1546 and 1566, 
‘and is perhaps the richest monument of the age of Henry TI., as befitted the metropolitan palace 
of the monarch, retains somo of the playfulness of the previous period, as, for instance, in its 
foxquisite stone cresting; but in its breadth and Incidity of setting-out and in its use of the 
orders it far exceeds anything yet done. My next example is the great staircase bay added prob- 
ably about 1560 to the earlier Chateau of Ecouen by Jean Bullaut, « man with a bolder sense of 
‘monumental scale and greater imagination than any of his contemporaries, though occasionally 


or door-sereen from the well-known hostelry of the Grand Cerf 
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unfortunate in his expe ‘The architect of the Chiteau of Monceaux, now destroyed, is not 
certainly known, though there is much to suggest that it was designed by Primaticcio. ‘The latter 
»guged by Francis I. for the decoration of Fontainebleau and became the “* protégé '* 
Jaye, Catharine de” Mediei, for whom Monceanx was begun in 
the first year of her husband's reign. Though the history of the building is obscure, there is 
reason to believe that this mansion was merely restored, not rebuilt as used to be stated, by 
Henry IY. in 1698, though the sereen galleries and the outlying pavilions or lodges, and 
belong to this later period. If this view be correct, Monceaux shows 
liest examples of the use of a giant order in any country, but a broad 
monumental feeling, which is more often associated with the work of the seventeenth than of 
ry. ‘The Hétel Lamoiguon in Paris, built probably about 1570 for Diane de 
~ance, is an example of a similar type of design 
plied to a large town mansion, while « house 
at Bar-le-Due of about the same date by an 
unknown architect iHustrates another treatment 
with soveral orders applied tow terrace house, 
‘ance, then, within the middle years of 
the sixteenth century hud arrived at a style 
based on the classic code of forms und compoxi- 
tion, which suited her then requirements, and 
whieh eventually proved susceptible, by a pro- 
small successive modifications 
‘and adjustinents, simplifications or elaborations, 
of adaptation to the changing conditions of 
social life up to the Great Revolution, Tt was 
perhaps the more fitted permanently to satisfy 
variety of French requirements in that the 
forcign clement in its composition was itself of 
» twofold nature. the mature Renaiss 
was introduced from Italy at a time when it was 
already beginning to bifureate into the twin 
atr ‘of Michael-Angelesque Baroque and 
? Palludtia France owed t 
period the germs not merely of the P 
‘of the old Louvre, Perrault's Colon , the — CHATAAT OF Eooums s stamcase Tay cis Non Paonn. 
paluces in the Plico de 1a Concorde and the 

hut ukko of the Free Classie to be found in the works of the decorators of Font: 
Meat, that love for the florid and exuberant or at least for the informal and for free-flowing 
curves which had already blossomed into Flamboyant Gothic, and was to reappear in the 
vartoneho work of the Louis XIE. and the rocailles and scrolls of the Louis XV. periods, and 
‘nore in out own day in a bastard form in the so-called ‘* Art Nouveau.”” To a great 
txtent the phases of French architecture which are known under the names of Henry TV., the 
Inst four Louis, and the Empire are differentiated from their predecessors not so much by 
introduction of new elements as by a recombination of elements already present at an earl 
atige. Some that had been prominent just before would be dropped, others which had 
Fomained in the background would be brought into prominence the most distinetive features 
of any qiven phase are hardly ever the invention of that age, but are traceable much further 
Tack, and owe their now importance to the spirit in which they are re-interpreted and the 
weuts with which they are re-grouped. 
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A type of plan for the great house in town or country had by the time of Henry IT. been 
evolved from that of the medimval castle and became fixed for succeeding centuries, ‘This is 
true, however, only of the general outline and massing, for changes in the habits of socia! life 
were to call for many modifications in the internal arrangements from time to time. Tn 
essence this plan consists of buildings surrounding an enclosed rectangular eourtyard, with the 
muin block at the back, a sereen in front containing the entrance, whilo the sides were either 
extensions of the main block or lower galleries, At euch angle of the court was a rectangular 
ing buildings, with occasionally a pavilion larger than 
the rest in the centro of the main block. Subsidiary courts were ulso added on various sides, 
such as gurden courts, forecourts, kitclien, und stable-courts. ‘The tendency was for the main 
block to grow in importance at the expense of the remainder, becoming deeper and receiving 
pavilions at each angle, ‘The court came to be enclosed by’ nothing more than balustraded 
terraces, railings, or even merely lines of trees, while the moat, wet or dry, which enclosed the 
main court, persisted at loast in occasional use down to the Revolution, as also did the wholly 
or partly dotached pavilions nt the angles and entrance of the court, ‘The Chiteau of Tanlay 
is fairly typical, though, having grown out of a mediwval castle, it still proserves its circular 
towers. ‘The court fagades and outer gutehouso are of the mid-sixteenth century aud were 
huilt for Admiral Coligny, who was killed in the St. Bartholomew massacre. The inner gate- 
house, the sereen, now destroyed, and the garden front belong to the seventeenth century and 
were the work of the architect Pierre Le Mut. 

If, besides the plan, wo examine many of the features specially associated with a 
particular style we shall find that they wero already present at least in embryo in the 
sixteenth century, The characteristic high-pitched roof derived from the middle ages 
nover at any time up to the present day went out of uso, even in the most clossicising 
periods, It is a striking fuct, for instance, that at Versailles itself the chapel which 40 sadly 
mars the symmetry of the palace is the only executed part of a scheme to re-roof the whole vast 
building with high roofs, Again, two forms of stoop roof so charucteristic of French practic in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the so-called Mansard roof with its broken slope, 
Which every schoolboy knows—and knows wrongly—to have been invented by Frangois 
Mansatt, hind already been employed by Leseot at tho Louvre, and the curved hipped roof or 
square dome familiar at the Pavillon de Sully, the Palaiy de Justice and olsewhera, occurs 
frequently in the drawings of Jacqtes Androuet du Coreeau, Further, the flat balustraded root 
#0 often censured as fad of the age of Louis XIV, oceurs as carly as in Francis 1.’s building 
at St. Gorma 

Again, the brick architecture with rusticated stone eoigns and bands typical of the reign of 
Henry IV. is foreshadowed in some of the designs for Charleval illastrated by du Cereenu and 
in the outer pavilions at Anet by Philibert de l'Orme, and persists as late as the Chitean of 
Ménars built by Madame de Pompadour about 1760; while the accompanying feature of 
windows grouped in vertical lines by coigns or pilasters is truceable not only’ to the style of 
Francis T.—we havo seen-an instance of it at Blois—but to late Gothic buildings, ws, for 
instance, the episcopal palace at Much the same may be suid of decoration as of 
architecture, All later styles of decoration in France derive much, if not all, from the stock of 
ideas already: possessed hy the middle ages or acquired by the time of Henry II. 
Not to multiply instances unduly, I may mention one detail of ormamentation usually asso- 

or which a garland with pendent ends 
on Perrault's Louvre, but as 1565 on 





























































: ve designs of du Cercean are again a striking example of the wide range of 
the aequiromente of tho ago of Henry TI. Du Cereeau may perhaps never have carried cat a 
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building, he may have shown uncertainty in his scales and other faults, but that he had o 
wonderful sense of the resources of classical art and immense fertility of design is unquestion- 
able, A study of his series of Great and Little Arabesques, or Grotesques us they were then 
called, published in 1550 and 1565, will reveal that they contain down to small details most of 
the eloments of subsequent adaptations of this favourite type of decoration. Whether he got 
the ideas when in Romo from the Baths of Titns, or from the Vatican decorations which 
imitated them, or merely from the works of the Italian decorators at Fontainebleau and other 
royal castles, I do not know, nor whether subsequent docorutors were directly inspired by hus 
drawings, but the fact remains that little touches characteristic of Vouét or Bérain in the 
seventeenth century, of Wattean or Cauvet in the eighteenth, and of Percier and Fontaine 
in the nineteenth are all to be found there, 

Renaissance architecture in Franee may thus be said to have reached in the mid-sixtoenth 
contury a stago of at least incipient maturity, not only us rogurds the character of its buildings 
per te, but because it already contained, wither in germ or fully developed, nearly all the 
cloments which went to the making of subsequent styles 

But in ech country of Burope it seoms that some tntoward circumstance was destined to 
arrest the flow of Renaissance development, or at least to cheek it for a tine, with the result 
that when it was released once moro, the environment hud sometimes become less propitious, 
No Italy tho Froneh and Spanish invasions brought devastation and the loss of political liberty ; 
on Spain and the Low Countries the despotism of Philip 11. descended like a stifling pall; in 
England the Reformation cut off intercourse with the fountain head in Papal Italy; in France 
tho lifo of the nation was absorbed for « generation in the civil wars which raged intermittently 
from the death of Flonry IT. in 1559 to the final recognition of Henry IV. in 1596. ‘The two 
centuries which followed, from the re-organisation of Franco as a centralised State to the Great 
Revolution, coincided with the rule of the Bourbon dynasty, ond witnessed the growth, 
ciilmination, decline, and collapse of Absolute Monarchy. ‘The architecture of this period is 
essentially one, though it passes through various changes of taste, affecting principally the 
docorative system, Tt reprosents the full maturity of Renuissunco architocturo in Franco in 
various moods ; and these moods reflect the changing conditions of society and polities, thought, 
‘nd literature, ‘They may be roughly grouped under the names of the four Louis, whose joint 
reigns cover all but the first fifteen years of the period, ‘Thongh the style of Henry IV, is a 
recognisod designation, it is practically indistinguishable from that of Louis XII, Tt is only 
A Tittle toss formed. 

Whon Henry TV. snecceded in establishing hiniself firmly on the throne, the Wars of 
Religion had loft a trail of disorganisation and domoralisation in every department of life. Not 
only had the period of anarchy beon tunpropitions to building, but it hnd coarsoned the whole 
tone of society. ‘The new court was on a lower plane of culture and of taste than that of the 
conrts of Francis T. and Henry If, ‘Chore was lave for art and architecture, but it was withont 
fine discrimination. Gluttonous earouises and rude debauchery, broad farce and lurid melo- 
drama were the things that tickled the palate of that generation, and in architecture and 
decoration they demanded effects showy to tawdriness and vigorons to brutality. Tho Queen, 
Maria do’ Medici, though bronght up in Florence like her kinswomuan Catharine, was without 
hor refinement. Her chief tastes lay in big bold architecture and gaudy jewellery. Henry on 
the other hand, though his tastes accorded in some respects with his age, showed, too, that he 
was a survival from the Valois court of his youth, and could prove himself « genuine connois- 
seur. ‘To him was largely due the policy consistently followed in subsequent reigns of pro- 
tecting artists wnd craftsmen by giving them free lodging in the Louvre and in other ways; and 
his encouragenient of architecture was generons and extensive. 

Other infinences also helped to mould the architecture of the period. ‘The Huguenots 
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‘were now in a position of authority, and their tradition of austerity of life is tracenble in the 
quaker-like sobriety of the ordinary buildings of the early seventeenth century, of which the 
Chitesu de Rougemont is an average example, This is also partly a reflection of the economical 
methods which were the keynote of the administration of Henry's minister Sully; and to the 
same cause, as well possibly as to the intercourse with Holland, Henry's ally, is due the 
prevalence of brick. 'This was used generally in combination with stone coigns and bands, the 
coign treatment is repeated in liew of pilasters at intervals in the wall masses, and used. 
to connect np the openings in vertical lines. Parallel with this treatment was the extensive 
use of rustication or “* bossages "" in buildings entirely of stone, as in the Chiteau of St. Loup- 
sur-Thonet, while in both brick and stone it was usual to ornament the centre of each wall panel 
with a stone tablet, a medallion, or a niche. In much of this type of architecture we may see 
traces of that rationalism which crops up from time to time as a guiding theory in French 
design : the view that architecture is merely building and that construction should be its own 
decoration, Hence such a purely ideal moans of expression as the orders was largely neglectod, 
When they are used, as in the otherwise charming Place Royale, now Place des Vosges, built by 
Henry IV. in Paris, it is done with little distinction, while mouldings and features are of a 
heavy type and the building forms generally err on the side of massi the lack 
of rofinement in the taste of the age is reflected, as also in the forms employed by the decorator, 
both externally as in the Chiteau of Beaumesnil, an example of the more florid type of build- 
ing of the period, and internally, 
‘The Italian artists, finding no livelihood to be gained during the Civil Wars, had retarned 
homo, and, whon decoration was again required, recourse wax often had to Flemings, who 
preted Italian barocco motives in the spirit of the rather heavy and lusnriant naturalism: 
which has often charactorised Flemish art. Among these was Ambroise Dubois, who decorated 
tho Galerie de Diane and the Chambre Ovale at Fontaineblean in the first years of the century, 
and later Rubens, who carried out the decoration of a long gallery at the Luxembourg for 
Marin do’Modici between 1622 and 1626, His name in this connection is a proof that a certain 
Conrseness of taste does not exclude genins, and, much as the grossness of the ornamental 
nipertoire of this period may be deplored, it is impossible to deny its decorative quality. A 
chimney-pivee at the Chitean of Lasson is fairly typical of tho Lonis XT. manner. ts 
scale is always bold, and, in spite of its intricacies, there is nothing mean or niggling about it. 
Its typical expression is in the eartouche, whieh it extends to every decorated portion of a 
room or building almost to the exclusion of floral or foliage motives, "Tho material whieh gave 
rise to theso forms is probably boiled and modelled leather, which was actually used in the lute 
sixtoonth century, as may for instance be seen in a note appended by du Cercean to a dt 
the British Museum, Tt is bossed into various swellings und sitiki es, 
slashed and interpenetrated, and eut and coiled into serolls at the edges. ‘Tho analogous 
decoration in Germany aquired the name of ** Auricular Style,"” owing to its fondness for the 
forms resembling ears of men and animals. ‘This went to far greater length than anything in 
France, und illustrates point that may be observed over and over again in comparing French 
work with that of other nations. ‘The French have an inherent sense of balance and modera- 
tion, which, when they are using a method that may easily decline into abuse, makes them 
stop short before they have gone too far. ‘The culmination of the Louis XIM. manner may be 
placed about 1690, and its influence is traceable here and there in the provinces almost to the 
end of the century, 
Bat Tong before the death of Lonis XIIT., in 1648, a different spirit had began to come 
over architecture. Architectural studies having been ne; 


ver a ‘alected during the later years of the 
Civil Wars, the architectnral profession as rather at a low ebb and suffered from 
a dearth of capable men. With the seventeenth century, however, classical studies revived. 
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Yorks on the orders and the theory of design again began to appear. Men who had taken 
refuge in Italy returned, and younger ones resumed the practice of going there. The reign of 
Henry TV. produced some notable works rising above the general run of coign and panel 
architecture. ‘The junction of the Louvre and Tuileries elicited dignified architectural efforts, 
whose authorship, however, is still shrouded in some obscurity, But the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century produced one architect of great talent in Salomon de Brosse, As a grand- 
son of Jucques Androuet du Cerceau and nephew of the latter's two sons, who were all archi 
tects in the royal employ, he inherited high tradition of design and was well fitted by | 
training, as well as by his position as First Architect to the Crown, to sum up in monumental 
works ull that was best in current methods and add to them a touch of classicul dignity. His 
Palais du Parlement at Rennes, begun in 1618, was the most considerable public building erected 
in France sinco the Middle Ages and notable for its restraint, its austere and masculine dignity, 
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qualities which may also be predicated of his Luxembourg Palace in Paris, begun in 1615 for 
Maria do’ Medii. Its garden front was rebuilt under Louis Philippe, when the paluco 
‘was enlurged to accommodate the Senate. It is curious that some French writers should have 
been misled by the obvious but superficinl resemblances of the banded orders and alternate 
rustieation to the treatment of the gurden fronts of the Pitti Palace into pronouncing the Luxe 

bourg an essentially Italian design, without stopping to consider how incongruous such a build- 
ing, with its court surrounded by buildings of varying height, with its boldly projecting pavilions 
and its high-pitched roofs, would look in Italian surroundings. The charming entrance pavilion 
or gatehouse is also foreign to Italian practice. It is in fact not only as French as any other 
Renaissance building in Franee, but in fact merely a variant on a theme already frequently 
exploited for nearly a century—as, for instance, at Beonon, at Monceanx, and at Verneuil, 
while its system of rustication is not fur removed from that of De 'Orme's so-called French 
Order at the Tuileries, and is almost identical with that used within the provious ten years nt 
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Fontainebleau (cf. fig. p. 866). De Brosse, however, remained a little heavy, w little uninspired, 
u little uncertain, even when at his best. But the classicising tendency, the first symptoms of 
which reappeared in his work, was maintained throughout 12 period from 1624 to 
1661, which coincides with the rei may justly be described, of the two Cardinal 
Ministers, Richelieu and Mazarin Both were keenly interested in the arts, and especially 
in the public works 1s 4 means at once of expressing and of contributing to the prestige of that 
absolute government which it was their policy to build up. Both kept in close touch with the 
art of Rome, ancient and contemporary, sent artists to study there, and comm to cole 
loct antiquities or procure works of art and the services of Italian artists. At the same time, 
under settled government, societ; 
had time to acquire polish, Under 
the spread of ed on and the 
influences of such circles 
‘as that which gathered in the Salon 
of Madame de Rambouillet, social 
life lost much of its grossners. 
‘The importance assigned to letters 
wed by the fonndat 
ies. ch liter 

ture was illustrated in the early 
‘years of Lonik XIV. and the last 
of Mazarin by more men of genins 
than at any other period in its 
history, Tt was inspired by that 
ideal of perfection of form which 
shines out in the Marime of La 
Rochefoucauld and the Provincial 
Letters of Pascal, in Molidre’s 
Misanthrope, and Racine’s Phidro 
Tn architecture a parallel 

nsformuition was simultaneously 
being operated, and it may be 
traced stop by step in the work of 
the greatest archit of the se 
teenth century, Frangois Mansart, 
1 De Brosse, who 
‘* example as a 
stepping stone to higher things. 
Tn his early Chateau of Balloroy 
begun in 1626 we find him using, 
but using finely, the “ chatne 
coign system of the day. But 
in the work carried out by him at Blois between 1685 and 1640 for Gaston of Orleans, though 
it is obviously: reminiscent, in plan and general grouping, of the Luxembourg, he strikes a 
new note of stateliness, and shows a new sense of scale. By reducing the importanes of 
ion he heightens its effect and gains in repose without loss of virility. But there is still 

f the heaviness typieul of the Louis XTIT. manner. ‘This may be seen for instance in 
the extraordinarily effective decoration of the staircase. The advance in Mansart's work over 
that of his less refined contemporaries may also be gauiged by comparing the Hotel de Sully 
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in Paris by one of the du C , built about 1690, with the main block of the 
Hotel d’Aumont built by Mansart a few years later, All heaviness has entirely disappeared 
from his work in the noble ‘mansion of Maisons begun in 1642, Here the detail is 
of exquisite but not excessive refinement, and the appeal, if less overwhelming, is moro 
mate, and made by a subtler and more intricate treatment of planes and masses, Having 
reached this degree of consummate accomplishment, Mansart maintained it till the end of his 
carver, as may be judged from his fine remodelling of an earlier work in the Hotel Carnavalet 
carried out in 1663, four years before his death, 

tects Mansurt was nob an isolated case is proved by an examination of 
{t buildings of the last years of Mazarin’s life. ‘The charming Hotel de Beauvais, in 
built in 1656, is u standing illustration of that same ideal of perfection of form which 
pervaded the thought of that age. he plans show the artistic treatment which Antoine Le 
Pautro contrived to give to a site of most unpromising irrognlarity, and, though the facade 
has been defaced, the ¢ g cireular portico through which the court is approached remains 
to witness to the exquisite 
talent of an architect 
who seems to have 
enjoyed too few  oppor- 
tun ng it 
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Chiitean of Vaux- 
Vicomte is of great 
rest from several 
points of view. Nicolas 
Fouquet, the minister 
who hoped to succeed 
Mazarin, having feather- 
ed his nest at the pub- 
lie cost, in a manner, 
itis only just to say, co 

















mon to nearly all his col- Cukrsay OF VACLAV, x 1. LA Va (1680) Onno Po, 
leagues, determined to 
have ¢ ost sumptuous mansion of the age. With consummate flair he secured for 





this purpose the men who were destined to exercise grout influence on design during the 
heroie period of the “Grand Ragne ”* just about to begin, His architect was Louis Le Van, 
who was to continue the Louvre, complete the ‘Tuileries, and begin the transformation of 
Versailles, His decorator was Charles Le Brun, who was to be sole arbiter over the decorative 
arts for a generation. His estate was laid out by André Le Notre, whose word was to be law in 
gurden design throughout Kurope for nearly a century. Vaux-le-Vicomte is remarkable it 
the present day in its retention, to a largo extent undamaged, of the combined works of these 
three men and their subordinates. ‘The ehiitewn was the scone of the oft-described fest 
of legendary splendour at which Fouquet entertained Louis XIV, soon after his assumption 
of personal rule, with the entire Court, Here the young and haughty king was seandalised ut 
the possession of so much wealth gathered at the country’s expense in the hands of a subject, 
and at the aud 10 non ascendam "* accompanying the squirrel of Fouquet's 
arms which met his eye wherever it rested, and was confirmed in his resolve to bring aboat 
the fall of his unconscious host. 

Le Yuu's work, while never reachi 
Mansart, and less certain in a sense of seale 

































1% the supreme accomplishment of Frangois 
is always dignified and often touched with some 
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degree of imagination. By a return to tho giant order, almost absndoned for half « century 
and now sometimes used in combination with smaller orders, he illustrates ut once the renewed 
influence of the Ttalians and the growing trend of the age towards the grandiose. ‘These points 
are well illustrated in his design of the Colldge des Quatre Nations, now Palais do I'Tnstitut, 

A parallel refining movement had been taking place throughout the century in the domain 
of decoration, Side by side with the works of the typieal Louis XIII. school n thin stream of 
schemes cont in purer taste 
had beon flowing. Sully's rooms 
at the Paris Arsenal, decorated 
arly in the contury without the 
use of louther-work motives, wit- 
ness to this, ‘The use of purer 
ornament based on Roman decora- 
tion of the ourly sixteenth ‘cen- 
, but with bolder, fuller 
forms, more closely set, in har- 
mony with the architecture of 
the age, was revived by Simon 
Vout, who returned in 1627 after 
many years’ sojourn in Ttaly, and 
reigned supreme over the decora- 
tions of the royal palaces till his 
death in 1649, Folinge of the 
recognised classical types, especi- 
ally in serried swags and imbri- 
ted bands, eagles, lions and 
mythical animals, the homan 
normal proportions, 
ophies, shiclds and panels of 
rogular geometrical form, replaced 
the grotesque and sprawling car- 
touche work of the —previons 
phase, but its bold heroie seale 
prevailed, and internal as well as 
external features remain. broad 
and massive. Whroughout the 
middle yours of the centnry the 
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brother of Antoine, and Jean 

Marot poured forth designs for interiors of similar character, und this manner received its 
fallest expression in tho state rooms at Versailles decorated by Le Brun, sueh for instance ax 
the Salon de D 
It is signi 
century shou 












~ant that the most interesting monuments of the central period of the seventeenth 
be tho mansions and country seats of great subjects, rather than Royal palaces, 
for Mazarin’s rule and Louis XIV.'s youth witnessed the last efforts of the French nation to 
assert itself against the growing absolutism of the Crown. For the last time the great houses 
of France were a power to be reckoned with, ‘They could claim to be leaders in arms, in 
manners, in literature, in everything but political sagacity. But the ideals they fonght for 
were tinsel, and nothing but chaos could have ensued from their stecess; crushed they must 
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be if order was to prevail, and crushed they were with an iron hand, Searcely had the young 
Louis received from Mazarin's dying grasp a kingdom in which no power was left standing 
beside the throne, when he cast away the frivolous habits of his youth, and took the reins 
vigorously into his own hands. He soon showed that he would brook no insubordination, and 
Fonquet was snatched from the delights of Vaux to languish in a damp cell in an Alpine 
fortress. In the thirty yeurs which followed, the “Grand Monarque "was at the zenith of 
his career. ‘The goal of absolute centralised monarchy which successive generations of 
statesmen had been aim= 
ing at was reached, and 
not only the Court, but 
all France, nay all 
Enrope, basked in the 
rays of the "* Roi Soleil,”” 
The chango aecomplished 
may be read in the archi- 
tecture of the times. Up 
to tho ‘sixties the chief 
glories of seventeenth. 
century architecture are 
the sumptuous mansions 
in town and country i 
which the nobles | em- 
bodied their uncurbed 
ambition as well as their 
cultured tastes and splen- 
did patronage of art, ‘Th 
next thirty. gave birth 
to Versailles und the 
Invalides, to splendid 
palnces and pompous 
monuments built ut the 
public expense, and de- 
stined quite as much to 
make visible to all in an 
pressive manner the 
might and prestige of the 
royal power, as to minister 
to royal luxury of vani 


















































‘The change, too, is sym- Yemauiaes; Canonrt 
bolised in the very rom Gaston it's Chit 
chnracter of the archi- 








toctute ax well us the purposes to. wh Beforo, we have multiplicity ; 
after, unity. Before, great buildings ure broken up into pavilions and galleries, with 
roofs of varying height and important dormers, while small orders prevail: after, we have 
single unbroken masses, continuons or concealed and balustraded roofs, and colossal orders. 
By Fouquet's fall the group of artists he had gathered round him was set frea to serve 
Louis. Only one was not available, the great Vatel, whose art was of the gastronomic order and 
who shot himself during the fétes of Vanx on hearing the unfounded news that the fish would 
not be forthcoming for dinner. Te Vau and Le Notre and Le Brun were set to work to 
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transform the royal chiiteaux into palaces worthy of the Great King, What Le Notre did for 
garden design was in accordance with the whole trend of the age. LHe unified and centralised. 
For a number of separate pleasaunces, orchards, kitchen gardens and tanks he substituted a 
single park including them all, with the house as the centro of single arterial system of 
avenues and canals. The genius of Le Bran, though he was no mean artist, manifested itself 
likewise chiefly in organisation, in the success with which he gathered together an immense 
personnel of artists und craftsmen of every deseription, native and foreign, and turned 
their various aptitudes to account, making euch contribute a share to magnificent schemes in the 
manner of Vouit, or Marot, or Le Pautre, but with an even more magniloquent spirit, exaetly 
suited to the expression of the pomp and glamour of the Grand Siclo, Of Fouquet's trio only 
Le Van, though a very capable architect, failed to be quite equal to the spirit of the time. 
His design for the east front of the Louvre conceived on traditional lines was shelved in fayour 
of Bernini’s, and eventually Perrault's, and his chief activity was transferred to Versailles und 
the Tuileries. At Versailles, partly because he was hampered by the King’s condition that the 
old brick hunting-lodge should be retained intaet, and partly, no doubt, because of his fidelity 
to old methods, he produced a design less than adequate to the new demands on architecture. 

‘The advent of Bernini among the French architects in 1665 to design the east front of the 
Louvre was the touch needed from outside to precipitate the transformation towards whieh all 
things had been moving. All the known early designs for the completion of the palace were 
of the customary type, and treated the entrance front more or les# as a screen broken up by 
several pavilions. They are extremely successful essays in the traditional minner produced 
by amplification or reduplication of the design of » nobleman’s hotel or chiitean. Bernini's 
design, whatever its defects—and it is certainly n fortunate eseape for Paris that it was 
not carried ont—had the merit of striking a single unmistakable note; with its bold almost 
unbroken cubic muss, its gigantic order and cornice, it proclaimed .tself unmistakably the 
palace of n sovereign of irresistible power. 

Whether this change in tho aims of architecture was in all respects a gain is open to ques 
tion. Much that appoals to peraps the majority of lovers of the art was certainly lost ; on the 
other hand, « feeling of monumentality und classical spaciousness unattainable in the multiple 
type of design was brought within the range of possibility, Bernini hud expressed the idea of 
the nge in brutal terms of baroeco art. It was reserved for Claude Perrunlt to translate it into 
the suaver language of a classicism more congenial to the French taste of the da 
itself but recently emerged from an era of coarseness, 

‘The stage which clussieal architecture in France had reached after a century and a half of 
experiment now crystallised, and was perpetuated till the Revolutionary era by the precept and 
example of the Academy of Architecture founded at this time under Royal auspices. ‘This 
stage may be described as « kind of free Palladianism based on stndy of the antique and of tha 

i or pedantic imitation ; 


ad the ; to compromise with sueb passing 
fashions in the accompanying decorati ‘scheme, us suited the faney of the day, Its chief 


spokesman was the elder Frangois Blondel, the architect of the Porte St. Denis, and its chief 
exponent Jules Hardouin Mansart, 

‘Le Van was of the transition and never shook himself froe from a hesitation between the 
smaller scale of Louis’ minority and the enhanced one of his personal rule, In remodelling 


Versailles he formed what is now the central block of the in doi 

1 r r garden front, and in doing 0 sed 
indeed a flat balnstraded roof, but divided the block horizontally into 1 .” i 
story with a small order and an attic, /op rete EEE EEE 


tha r and broke it up vertically by recessing the centro between 
{wo projecting pavilions between which ran an arcaded lop Tales Hardouin Mansart, 
Breat-nephew of Francois Mansart, who succeeded to the post of architect to all the 
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Italian writers of the sixteenth century, but it did not demand alavi 
it had the antiseptic of common sense, and was not averse 
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Royal buildings ut Le Vau's death in 1670, was wholly of the new way of thinking. At Versailles 
he was handicapped from the start, and his efforts to redeem the scale were doomed to at least 
partial failure, ‘The transference thither of the seat of government, us well as of the Court, 
necessitated enormous inerease of accommodation. Circumstances obliged Mansart to obtain 
this by throwing out two vast wings north and south in such a manner as to leave Le Vau's 
work is an unsatisfactory central projection, which has been the butt of criticism ever sin 
Nono can have felt the ineffectiveness of this arrangement more than he, but even Louis X1V.'s 
‘mexlomania must have recoiled from the colossal exponse of the only course whieh could have 
obviated it, the building of great terminal wings of equal or greater projection. Le Vau's 
seale wus adequate—d la rigueur—for the central block; it became wholly insufficient for a 
trobled extent of garden front. Munsart slightly alleviated the defect by filling up the 
contral recess to form the Galerie des Glaces, by arching the first floor windows #0 us to 
‘emphasise the piano nobile, and, on one side at least, by the formation of that Titanic orangery. 
Which forms a sort of pedestal for the palace. On the entrance front he introduced « giant 
order of pilasters in the old brick buildings of the court, and schemed « yast semi-cireular 
foresourt surrounded by an imposing rusticated arcade. Of this, however, the only: parts 
carried out wero the two splendid stable blocks occupying fan-shaped sites between the 
radiating roads. In these he showed what dignity could be infused into a utilitarian building 
by the uso of fine scalo, and the introduction, ut one crucial point, of a piece of well-conceived 
seulptun 
Of). H. Mansart’s t terpieces, the dome of the Tavalides, ono of tho most speaking 
products of the ago of Louis XTV., and of his chapel at Versailles, it is outside the scope of this 
Paper to speak. When they were built, however, Louis had passed the climax of his fortunes, 
nd the declining years of his reign, the longest in history, were a time of increasing failure 
nd disillosion, Burope had risen in arms to repel his arrogant aggression, His exchequer 
was empty, and the nation, ground down by his exictions and harsh rule, and no longer blinded 
by the glamour of his government, developed a new boldness of criticism, ‘The Court was no 
longer an enchanted fairyland of nxurious and dazaling festivities, After Louis’ morganatic 
tnurringe with the edifying Mme. de Maintenon it became far less amusing. Ponderous State 
functions and multiplied church services succeeded one another, to tho intolerable horedom of 
the courtiers, who only attended them because they mast and for what they could got. Louis 
himself rotirod at times for relaxation to the comparative privacy’ of Trianon or Marly, and the 
nobles following his example escaped to Paris or the petites maisons which began to come 
into fashion. Even Louis too grew wearied of the solemnity of great symbolical decorations 
and demanded the introduction of child life into the schemes laid before him, Le Brun die 
in 1690, but his influence had waned before that, and a lighter more playful manner had begun 
to be visible in the works of Bérain and other contemporary designers, J. H, Munsart himself 
hogan to modify the solemnity of the interiors he designed. Louis’ own rooms, remodelled 
about 1690, are decorated in a noticeably less emphatic manner than the State reception suite. 
Louis’ wish for * de l'enfance répandue partout ” took shape in the charming frieze of children 
of the (Bil de Bout : and in the chimnoy-pieees, mirrors, now obtninable in larger slwets than 
before, began with their dainty frames to replace the monumental compositions of architecture 
fund statuary of the earlier part of the reign, A new age was at hand. In 1715 the old king 
died unrogretted, and was hurried almost unnoticed to his grave, His snceessor was a child, 
‘und the seven years’ Regeney of Philip of Orleans flashed past in « whirl of frivolous and profli- 
gate gaicty. ‘The old pompous Versailles and its tedious etiquette were abandoned, and the 
Government followed the Court to Paris, ‘The western suburhs began to be covered with a 
host of new hdtels by all the fashionable architects of the day, among whom were Robert 
de Cotte, Mansart's son-in-law and partner, Cailleteau, his assistant, and Jacques [Jules] 
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Gabriel, his relative and subordinate in the Royal works, ‘The Hétel de Matignon, ndw the 
Austrian Embassy, by Courtonne, is an example of the type. i 
‘The architecture of the first half of the eighteenth century maintains as u whole the 
massive monumental character and relatively puro classicism of the late seventeonth. ‘The 
Bourse and place on the quay at Bordeaux are typical of the civie architecture of tlie age of 
Louis XV. ‘The restlessness of the reaction from the previous solemnity appears. almost 
lusively in matters of detail: in that same revolt from the supremacy of the straight 
and right angle which hud betrayed itself at earlier periods. ‘This new tendency of the 
correct official art of the Court and Capital to relax its formality in the caprices of Bérain and 
Wattoau was reinforced by another influence from Italy. Ttalian baroceo, in revolt against the 
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formalism to which classical rule was conceived to lend, had consisted at first largely in bre 
up and freely recombining in new connections the elements of classical design, resorting in 
extreme cases to strange perversions and distortions. As the seventeenth century drew on, a 
type of design was evolved in which the whole effect was obtained by combinations und contrasts 
of flowing curves, both as regards plan and elevation, and in'which definitely classical elements 
had almost disappeared. Tt is to this phase that the term ** Rococo " should be restricted, In 
France the old harooco had practically expired before this phuse was reached, for there is little 
in Louis XIV. architecture that can he described by the name; and when the new curvilinear 
or rococo manner began to creep in, in the last years of the reign, as in the work of De Cotte 
and Oppenordt, its influence was almost entirely confined to internal decoration and the 
few ornamental details whi tects permitted themselves externally. We thns find 
the odd contrast of buildings of w serious monumental cast relieved by a few ornaments 
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of delicate woywardness, while they enshrine rooms decorated with the utmost guiety and 
with complete disregard for hitherto acknowledged canons of composition, Tt is more 
than doubtful whether such compositions us those of Juste Aurdle Meissonnier, in 
which the architecture appears to be agitated by » violent seismic disturbanee, were 
intended for anything more than paper fan Tn any case fow, if any, buildings were 
ected in France that ean be said to show # thorongh-paced rococo charactor. In plan the 
swirling lines of a staircase or of a balcony and the rounding off of angles aro ubout the extent of 
rococo influence, though the seurching after new effects brought about a number of plans 
of « peculiar and ing nf which that of the Hotel d’Amelot or do Montmorency 
in tho Faubourg St. n with its oval court is an exumple. Tn elevations rococo 
slements seldom play u_proponderant. par those of the Bourse at 
Bordeanx and the Hotel Matignon are typical examples of Louis XV tecture, and in them 
if rococo forms appear at 
all it is merely in the 
design of a wrought-iron 
balcony, the seulpture on 
a keystone, the carving of 
‘delicately tapered cr 
sole, or a dainty spray 
trailing down an arehivolt. 
With theso exceptions the 
influeneo of the Louvre 
Colonnade is very appar- 
ont in all secular archi- 
tecture, and in public 
buildings it is almoxt 
tyrannical. Hero tho div 
sion into three pavilion- 
Blocks and two connect- 
ing galleries whether a 
columnar or, 8 is mote 
frequently the case, a 
pilastored troatment be 
adopted, is general. Else: im DAB co Mot oF uk uw LA Maar 19840 
where tho rusticated or ‘Vram 1 Archer o ts tNewration Pronguises ane XIE do XIX6 Sitstes,?) 
plain basement, the piano 

nobile with wn order at least in one pro 
blo rule. 

In interiors the influence of the rococo had free sway. ‘The Salon d*Hereule at Versailles 
shows a transitional stage in which the formality of a Louis XTV. scheme with its order and 
hold entablature is mitigated by delicate palm-branch decoration, the lowing lines of the 
chimney-piece, the typering of the consoles, and the breaking of sorolls into tho picture frame, 
‘This transitional stage is characteristic of the work of the Régenee. But soon such relics of 
classicism as orders and strongly marked cornices wore to disappear with all straight linex— 
except those formed by tho vertical sides of the panels—and particularly of horizontal ones, 
with all deep shadows and bold projections. Everything heavy and formal was oliminated. 
As to what was introduced, who shall describe it? At a first lanco a salon of mansion 
© the period may appear a disordered riot of twirls and flourishes. A closer stndy will reveal 
the consummate art which went to the drawing of the serolls und to the subtleties of their 
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arrangement. Like the performers in 4 courtly dance these curves alternate coquettish 
advance with coy retreat, they complete and contrast with each other, and combine ina scheme 
of infinite lightness and guiety. To view a Louis XV. saloon to-day, when layers of grey 
paint lie heavy on its carved festoons and choke its delicate modelling, and when its mirrors 
reflect a bored face, » Homburg hat, « dusty travelling suit and a Buedeker, may ba unex- 
hilarating. But let us picture its carved palm fronds sharp from the carver's tool and freshly 
gilded in several tones of gold, gleaming in the soft candle-light of a seore of silver-gilt 
sconces. Above, 1 fringe of coral-like sprays or winged shields ripples along « gently eurving 
ceiling, gay with rosy clouds and fluttering birds. Around us stile juntasias of apes and 
Chinamen by Huet, or courtly pastorals by Watteau, or an amorous mythology by Boucher, 
‘The mirrors reflect ladies, powdered and patched, pacing a minnet in brocaded sueques with 
gentlemen in flowered waistcoats, or engaged in a conversation no less sparkling thin the 
gilded rocuilles of the mirror frames. We shull then realise that such a decoration provides i 
finished setting of perfect appropriateness for an age which was great in the charm of its 
social intercourse, in the brilliance of its salons, if in nothing else, 

All forms of baroceo, and not least this variety, have como in for more than their full meedd 
of abnso, and not infrequently has it beon thought necessary to attribute to rococo art all the 
vices of tho licentious monarch whose reign it graced, and to shed moral tears over its degra- 
dation. It is time that this mid-Vietorian pharisaism which still lingers with us should cease, 
It_might bo remembered that there was a time when it was de bon ton in architectural 
criticism to decry “*Gothick barbarism ”’ and its“ crinkle erankle”; and another, and that 
not so long ago, when the ‘* postilent art "of the Renaissance could not be sufficiently abused, 
‘When we can lay out « nobler city than Naney and make of a drawing-room a more fantastically 
‘suitable setting for a gay court life than, say, Madame Adelaide's Cabinet at Versailles, we 
shall be able to afford a sneer at the age of Louis XV. 

But if the rococo fashion has been dealt with severely in our day, it did not escape criticism 
in ite own. Roverend seniors of the Acadomic schoo! felt it ineumbent on them to appear 
shocked at forms for which Vitruvius gave no sanction, and to condemn them by precept, if nat 
by example. But it met with more whole-hearted opposition from men who were eatight in 
‘ current in the theory of design which was beginning to sot in an entirely different direction. 
Among these was the etcher Cochin, who, in an article in tho Mercure de France of December 
1754, poked fon at the arch-offender Meissonnier. His walls, says Cochin, " blgo 
0 recklessly that it is only by a miracle they keop their balance, his mouldings are so accom. 
modating as to roll themselves up to suit his purpose; the two halves of his designs, so far 
from being symmetrical, are evidently competing as to which can devinte moat wildly from the 
straight line, 

The movement was prima one of reaction against a fashion which had ‘been carried 
to excess, which could only please ‘so long as it was used with moderation, and which in 
any case was of limited range and suited only to peculiar circumstances, Exactly where and 
when the reaction originated it may not he possible to determine, but it gained force ftom the 
Renoral spirit of Jearned inquiry which pervaded tho eighteenth century and brought about 
researches into the architecture of Rome and Greece both in Europe and Asin. This interest 
had been greatly it 


of it was the expediti 

temples of Pestum. ‘This was in 1750, 
ture bad occurred nearly twenty 
influence. In 1798, that is precisely in 
Servandony. young architect of Lyons, who had wo 


Aceorator Panini, won the first prize in a competition for a new front for the: church of Be 
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Sulpice in Paris. Not only did this design break entirely with the Jesuit type of front, which 
for over a century had been supreme in France, but it was conceived in a type of pure austere 
Roman architecture devoid of ull elaboration o trimmings, Within the same decade at least 
two secular buildings arose which showed the same puristic tendencies. One was the Fontaine 
de Grenelle in Paris erected in 1789 from the designs of the seulptor Ediné Bouchardon, and 
the Hotel Diew or Hospital at Lyons begun in 1787 by the Lyonese architect 
Souflot. ‘The new taste soon guined the stage and then the court. Seryandony and Panini 
were engaged to design th of the opera, and Madame de Pompadone, the clever lady 
who for twenty years spent herself in endeavours to keep the ever-bored ki 
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early convert. She sent her brother to Italy with Soufflot to study " true beauty 
expressed it, among the rains of antiquity, preparatory to taking up the directors 
Royal works. 

‘The new phase of style which thus began to arise between 1780 and 1750, was practised 
concurrently with the old between 1750 and 1770, and reigned supreme daring the twenty 
years which preceded the Reyolution, has received the name of Louis XVI., who however did 
not come to the throne till 174. In addition to its return to purer classical types, and to a 
general abandonment of flowing curves in plan and decoration in favour of severe geometrical 
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forms, it is characterised by greater simplicity, thut is, it avoids not only twirls and flourishes, 
but unnecessary breaks and elaborations, and affects quieter lines generally, 

Simplicity of expression was also the ideal aimed at by some contemporary writers, who 
considered architecture from the rationulistic rather than the traditionalist point of view, It 
owed its counterpart in social life to the influence of Joan Jacques Rousseau, who preached the 
return to the simple life, open air pursuits and manual labour. To this same apotheosis 
of country life and its attendant sentimental ideatisation of human relations, the stylo of 
Louis XVI, also owes a large portion of the elements of decoration : its trophies of hy rakes 
and straw hats, yardoners’ baskets and bunches of carrots, billing turtle doves und pierced 
hearts, which it intermingled freely with arubesques more closely imitated from ancient 
examples than had hitherto boen the ease, 

The interior, as well as the exterior, returned to the rectilinear and rectangular, We 
‘may seo them re-establishing their sway in Louis XV.’s bath-room suite at Vorsuilles. Panels 
and frames wore once more square and unbroken. 
Cornices and imposts reappeared und symmetry te- 
asserted itself, With this transformation decorn- 
tion retained much of the elegance and delicate 
charm of the style of Louis XV., as may be seen 
in «salon from Bordewnx (p. 975), but it lost some 
of its sparkle and yivacity, On the other hand, in 
some of the more formal examples, as for instance 
in official buildings like the Ecole Militaire, docorn- 
tion regained something of the virile charueter of 
tho age of Louis XIII. and X1Y, In architectare 
propor this virile character was the rule, and a 
ifference from work of the seventeenth century 
lies principally in more refined detail and orna- 
ment, dae partly to Greek influence. 

‘The movement did not become general till the 
conversion of the Royal architect Jacques Ange 
Gubriel, which took pluco about 1750. Gubriel 
was destined to give it its most monumental and 
save expression without either the offeminacy 
Which sometimes characterised interior decoration 
lity from which the Panthéon, 
Perhaps the greatest achievement of the age, 
is Hot altogether fre. Few men have ever had greater opportunities than Gabriel, or 
been xo well fitted to uso them. He knew all the resources of traditional French design and 
uusod them with consummate success, obtaining the same broad massive effacts as the seven: 
teonth contnry hnd achieved but without their hombast and occasional brutality, His manner 
recalls that of the yonnger Mansirt, but hetroys « more meditative, tranquil east of thought. 
‘The twin palaces on t! “oncon, the result of a competition, the Reole Militaire in 
Paris, and tho Palace iégne which ho rebuilt, are among the noblest buildings of a 
publigeharasterin Europe, ‘That the yenius of Gabriel was. versatile one and equally a its ease 
in the miniature as on these vast eanvases is proved by the gom-like finish which Ie pave to the 
Tupal caprice known as the Petit Trisnon, ono ofthe last and certainly ono of the most perfect 
Of that type of petites maisons, which had its origin in tho desire to escape the unhovae 
splendours of court life, OF the groat contemporary mastors in publ 
ture, whose wehievements do not, however, differ r 
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do Justice, of Moreat-Desproux and the Palais Royal, of Victor Louis and 
the Theatre at Bordeaux, time fails to speak, Nor is there leisure at this stage of the evening 
to linger over the domestic architecture of the lute eighteenth century. Innumerable hdtels 
1 smaller houses, to be seen in Paris, Bordeaux, and other towns, remain to attest the 
quiet dignity which characterised it. This charming house at Caudebeo also (fig. p. 876) 
illustrates the same manner, 

Tn works of the school of Gabriel architecture seemed to have reached a 
and scholarship equal to the expression of all possible needs; but nothing human ean be 
and, in certain works contemporary with his, symptoms are to be found of the general unrest 
whieh Buropea was planged in the second half of the eighteenth century, signs of a 
dissatisfaction with established institutions and traditions. For the time unrest 
manifested itself in an intensified archwologieal tende In polities and ethies all manner of 
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It also became the fashion to copy ancient buildings with a literalness hitherto unknown, In 
the view taken at the Renaissance, Antiquity was regarded as affording a code of forms and 
proportions in which to express modern idows and satisfy modern needs, ‘The antiquarian 
spirit now L tiquity a a mine of forms which could be used to conceal the 
irements of modern life. An instance may be seen in the Hotel de Salm, now 
le Ja Légion d’Honneur, where the windowless portico conceals « two-storied dwelling. 
king under such influences, two great artists, Percier and Fontaine, evolved a new style of 
oration, a pleasint aftormath to the harvest of the Ancien Régime. The so-called E 

style is a sort of Lonis XVI. with the warmth and tenderness left ont, but possessed of a 
hat stiff charm of its own. Tt is the last phase in tho history of 
the rank of a style consistently worked out and universally accepted 
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throughout France. 

Tt is not poasible 
Weigh its balance of snccess and failure. If inspired by somewhat pedan 





in this paper to follow the further history of French architecture, nor to 
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and formal in expression, many of the monuments of the Empire are deservedly reckoned 
great; and no account of the Classical tradition in France wonld be complete which omitted a 
reference to the great monuments of Napoleon's reign, of which the Are de I'Etoile and the 
Madeleine are typical. 

Good authorities may be quoted for making the commencement of decadence coincide with 
the rise of every single new phase in architecture from the fourteenth century to the present 
day, and as good u case may be made out for placing it in the early nineteenth century as any- 
where else, if it must be placed somewhere, 1 do not, however, wish to be understood as 
committing myself to that view, Yet after Napoleon all must admit that architectural design 
{ell on evil days and the work of the Renaissance was in some danger of going under, ‘The 
classic ideal was no longer the sole source of inspiration. A series of clamorous revivals, neo- . 
Gothic, neo-Romanesque and neo-what not, then began to succeed one another. But some of 
the neo-styles, the neo-Renaissance and neo-Greek for instance, could be grafted on to the old 
classical tradition, which thus never grew wholly barren. ‘The forms it assumed under Louis 
Philippe and the Second Empire, however perverse or feoble, had the merit of keeping alive a 
flicker of the Renaissance flame through # wolter of confused strivings and clamorous revivals 
to become the central, if not the only light of architectural design in the succeeding age. 

But if the Revolution or the Empire wax not the grave of the Renaissance, why, it may 
he suid, stop there and not carry on the tale to our own day? Many good reasons may be given 
for doing's0, but T would only give a personal one: T ytop where my personal interest begins to 
fing, as that of my andienco hos, Tfear, long been doing. 
































DISOUSSION OF MR. WARD'S PAPER, 
Professor Reorain Buomvinnn, A.B.A., Vico-President, in the Chair. 


Mx. EDWARD WARREN, F.8.A.—We have 
all known Mr, Ward as an author and « scholar, 
tnd the applause you have given him show that 
you have greatly appreciated, ns have mypal, the 
‘exoollont paper he has just read tous, Tn it he hax 
maintained his own high standard, and added in- 
terest to a subject: which at the moment is procu- 
linly interesting. I find myself in genotal nocord 
with all that he bas said, and differing only on otie 
int a matter of exprosson, | This may seem to 

a quibble about words, but the distinction is, to 
‘me, not without importance. In his opening sen- 
tence Mr. Ward says * No country outside of Ital 
made the teaching of the Renaissance in architec- 
ture so thoroughly her own as France.” 1 should 
like to ask him to amend that sentence. 1 think 
France did not accept the teaching of the Renate 
ance so unreservedly, simply, and wholly as did 
some other countries, notably our own, ‘That she 
assimilated the spirit of the Renaissance, and that 
with sich amazing rapidity that she’ instantly 
‘caught the sugyestions and nationalised them, ix 
undoubtedly true. But the quick, clear, percep- 
tive Gallic spirit was toouctiveand tooadventurous 
for French architects to accept the Renaissance 
teaching with the thoroughness and docility 
some other countries. showed. 
her acceptance so quickly, she evolved so rapidly 
style of Renaissance which was unlike any other, 
































that T think one of the chief faxcinations of the 
study of French Renaissance architecture is the 
evidonee of the strong racial instinet and tradition 
reacting on the suggestions of the trans-Alpine 
ideals, Mr. Ward has in some ways, perhaps tun- 
consciously, reinforced that view. He said, and 
1 think it is perfectly true, that if you are at all 
versed in French architecture you’ are very un- 
likely to mistake the nationality of a piece of French 
Renaissance work. I do not think the acceptance 
of the literal teaching of the Renaissance wax 90 
complete oro humble in France as iningland.. Tn 
Engand it came a grat dal later, a time when 
France was practically teaching her teacher ; and, 
at the end of w few decades, the influence of Franoe 
‘was rubbing off on other countries. By the end of 
the cighteonth century it was rubbing off om all 
countries except this. But England, at that 
Period, was always wt daggers drawn with France, 
‘and consequently did not assimilate French ins 
fluence as did other countries. In Holland you 
tnay occasionally find thoroughly French-looking 
buildings early in the eighteenth century, or at the 
end of the seventeenth. In Spain and Ttaly you 
will ind, similarly, an almost exact French version 
of Ttalian Renaissance. Mr. Ward showed that the 
Constant wars of France, which carried her arms 
beyond the Alps, had much influence in promoting 
her desire to import Italian artista und copy 
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Italian examples. That is true, and he has shown. 
us that there were also more’ peaceful contacts 
arising from the fact that Ttalians fled from their 
disturbed country to France to find a fiold of in. 
dustry there. In France, as in England, you find 
isolated early instances of the direct ee vent of 
Italian artists. There is one in the fitlo-known 
church at Folleville, a few miles north-east of Beau- 
vais. Raoul de Lannoy, who had been envoy or 
ambassador at Genoa, had brought back an 
Italian artist to carry out the beautiful tomb for 
himself and his wife, which I saw a few years ago. 
‘One feature which shows how strong and conserva- 
tive is the architectural instinet of France, is that 
excessively high-pitched roof which you see in 
carly and Jate French buildings long before Per- 
rault or the Mansarts. That high-pitched roof 
Which is appropriate to the French use of small fat 
tiles and smaller slates would not have been appro- 
pene to the heavy7Roman form of tiles used in 
taly. It arose and was preserved, probably in 
art, on account of the extreme iraportence, in 
‘rench domestic economy, of the " grenior" for 
all sorts of purposes. The high-pitched roof 
the relatively small projection of the cornice yive 
buildings of the later French Renaissance a 
‘type which is entirely non-Italianate. The 
‘igh itehed roof surmounting the corniced and 
pilastered building below f (ante A most 
ongruous effect, The French architecte wore not 
‘as happy as were the architects of England and 
‘Holl ‘in building with brick without the inter- 
mixture of stone. They 1o8t always contrived 
to have tho stone quoins and dressings when they 
tuned brick. In Toulouse ind il 
of brick, without stone, but 
in effect. They do not seem to. 
use of moulded and cut brick, as we did, 1 am 
sorry that, among th ¢ number of slides Mr. 
Ward showed us, there were few of the many ad- 
ible smaller houses which abound in French 
rovincial towns, such, for instance, as Valognes, 
bbeville, Laon, Beauvais, and Dijon, which are 
full of interesting stuall seventeenth-century and 
eighteenth-century houses replete with lessons of 
Architectural harinony, proportion, 
of detail, You may study in the provincial towns 
‘of France not only those qualities, but the magni- 
cet disposition and tne and tel proportions 
of great civic schemes. Where can ton find any: 
thing better, even in Patis/than the three beautiful 
“ places” of Nancy, the Places Stanislas, de la 
Carriére, and du CiSietacmehy 1 have He 
edtent’ pleasure in proposing « hearty voto of 
thanke (4 ‘Mr. Ward for his most ascatale and 
interestia ia 
Mr. 1 STATHAM. (FJ: L wish to second 
most heartily the vote of thanks to Mr. Ward for 
hin remarkably: able paper, which has given us a 
sort of résumé, in word and illustration, of the 
history of the French Renaissance. There is one 











































































particular quality in which the French Renaissance 
seems to be so very interesting, a quality in which 
it differs from the Italian. ‘The Italians never 
really took to Gothic, 80 as soon as they got hold of 
the Classic idea again they began to reproduce it in 
more or less Classio form, ‘The French had behind 
thema great period of amost romantiostyle, of which 
they were pructically the inventors, and 1 thin 
isowing to this that the early French Renaissance 
took such « peculiarly picturesque form, quite 











different from the correct but comparatively cold 
way in which it was developed in Italy. And 1 
must say that, whatever may be said about the 


inixed style of the early French Renuissance—a 
mixture of Classio and Gothic detail—it has a very 
great fascination ; T think it iy one of the styles 
that has done more anything elie to add to, 
the happiniess of mankind. Whenever I go to the 
Louvre I fool that Perrault’s east front is the prose 
nd that when you come into the court-yard 
that is the poetry, i 

to a great deal of criticism as to detail, it is piotur- 
esque-and beautiful to the highest degree. ‘The 
comparison which we heard made between Por- 
rault’s front and the building by Gabriel at the top 
of the Place de la Concorde is worth attending to, 
I think, because it seems to mo that the introduc: 
tion of that open arcade at the foot of the eleva 
tion makes all the difference between it and 
Perrault’s, Perrault’s design is weak, and his 
ground story does not seem to have sufficient 
Power to support the superstructure, When you 
et to Gabris fapade you find a diferent thoy, 
fis tan got a deep ahadow bot in the ground story 
and upper story, and tho result is far more satisfac. 
tory. With regard to Versailles, I have alway 
it to be what somo eminent author called it, * a 
Iumber of littlonesses."” T think there is no ex- 
ample on earth of so large a building with so little 
thatis stately aboutit. ‘There isnot a decent stair- 
case in it. The worst point about it, the projection 
Of the centre of the garden front, has bean ox- 
wed by Mr. Ward in his plan in a way that I had 
realised before. I find that in order to 
viteatt he was compelled to do 
lesson in architectural com 
position to look at that and seo that in consequence 
of the projection of the centre you can never see 
the whole front from any point af view. The pro- 
jeotion of the centre is a complete mistake im a 
Glassic front. One question I should liko to ask 
‘Mr. Ward, and that is, What is the positiveevidence 
that Servandoni wasa Frenchman ! ‘The last and 
atest dictionary, Russell Sturgis’, says ho wax 
born in Florence, and gives three Italian authorities 
at the foot of his articles. And even if you put y 
instead of fat the end of th 9, Servandony ” 
‘snot liken French name, and it strprises me ve 

much to hear him spoken of as French. 
‘Tux CHAIRMAN : We have had a most intorest- 
ing and suggestive paper from Mr. Ward, and he 
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‘hus handled an extremely difficult subject in a 
masterly way, because he has had to compress into 
sbout an hour and a quarter « history compris 
about 300 oF 350 years. Anybody who has tried 
to do that will know what a considerable feat it i. 
And it is peculiarly dificult in the ease of French 
Neo-Clnssical, as I prefer to call it, because not only 
is there an enormous quantity of instances of this 
architecture in France, but also it must be re- 
membered that the French are a tremendously 
vital race; they have never lost touch of theit 
tradition. "It is not like the Renaissance in Italy, 
which you enn deal with and attempt to classify, 
‘and which in the eighteenth century more or less 
disappeared. But France has never been in that 

‘That country has always maintained, 
hy a very scanty hold, some thin thread of tradition, 
‘Thereare one of two slight pointa of detail on which 
Mr. Ward said he expected I might: quarrel with 
him a litte. ‘These Twill got, through quickly, 
Docause there are other broader ixsues on which we 
‘wereo, and which I would like to eall your nttention 
to. in regard to detail, the first, point was in re- 
ference to the elder du Corceau. Mr. Ward ranked 
him with de Orme and Bullant, « fully equipped 
architect, [am convinced this is not the case, 
In spite of the ingenious hypotheses which were 
Inrought forward by de Geymil, tho evidence ts 
really the other way. I have gone into it at 























Jongth elsewhere, aud will here simply: repeat 
opinion that the elder du Corceau was a very ad- 
mirable draughtaman of historical buildin 

the 


but, 
wt hand, was a fabricator of the most 
poisonous designs itis possible to imagine, ‘Thore 
Was a alight error with regard to Coligny. ‘The 
uit by the Admiral, 

by his brother, Frangoiy d’Andelot, who was 
lonel-Genwral of Infantry of France, and came 
into the property in 1659. The man who had the 
outer gateway built in 1610 was Jacques Chabot, 
Marquis slo ‘And it ia a curious and 
very interesting building. ‘There was another 
vint on which Mr, Ward expected I should 
fife from him, and do,—vine with rogaed’ to 
Primaticeio and his position as an architect. 
‘That has been maintained by M. Dinier in wn 
eloquent way, but the evidence hud to be severely 
strained. 1 would say definitely that my opinion 
is that the view of Monceaux by Perelle shown us 
tornight is not of the date of Primaticcio, but of 
the date of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. With regard to the colossil order, it 
‘was tsed by Bullant, and therofore it was more at 
eas common property. There is another point of 
detail, and that ts the supposed Flemish influence 
‘on the French arehitecture of Henry IV. I have 
no great faith in that Flemish induence myself 
Itin true, as Mr, Ward pointed out, that painters 
from the Low Countries, including the great 
Rubens, did decorative work in France, but 1 
think the cartouchesand other details which we are 
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ar with, apart from the pernicious influence 
Cerceau, De Vries, and Dietterlin, were a 
French version, rather clumsily carried out, of 
what was being done by architects in Italy, and it 
would be easy to bear that out by illustrations, 
Leaving mete details, and coming to Mr, Ward's 
general survey—with that, as Tsay, Lam in ageoe= 
ment ; I think it was extremely well done, 
gave ts a very good idea of the whole range of this 
vast subject. There are one or two points I 
‘would like to call your attention to, particularly 
with regard to the first 100 years. ‘That splits up, 
Teonsider, into three distinct periods. ‘The first 18 
the period, of the amateurs, an ended. with the 
death of Francis 1. ‘That King, and those who 
had served with him in Ttaly, came back full of 
‘admiration for the art of that country, but they 
did not understand its architecture and insisted 
on the native builders carrying it out ax best they. 
could. Indeed, as Mr. Statham pointed out, part of 
the charm of this early work was the struggle of 
tho traditional spirit of France to nssert  iteelf 
in an alien dress, By the time Francis [died they 
got a good deal of omanient, but very little real 
architecture, Then we como to the second period 
is, the period of the architects proper, 

who now merge for the first time on the stage, 
do LOrme, Bullant, Lescot, or Goujon, the elfer 
De Brose and tho younger du Cerceat, "And they 
had very yood tine us long as the Court last 
for it wax a Court affair, and when tho Court 
they went ont with it, And you will recollect the 
course of the trayedy, first the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomow, and then the goneral eatastrophe: 
the murders of the Guises, the assassination of the 
last of the Valois, the obscure death of Catherine 
do’ Medici, "There is general chaos, snd in the last 
few years of the contury very little was done in the 
arts, ‘Then we come toa reorganisation tinder 
Hist magnificent King, fighter and. statesman, 
Henry TV. of France, He put the whole of France 
ts legs again, and laid tho foundations of the 
ench Art of to-day. ‘To me it is that period 
which bogins with the uocesaion of Henry LY. and 
ends with the death of Mazarin that is in many 
ways the most: important period in French archie 
tecture, because in that time this art which had 
boon first an exotic, then a fashion of the Court, 
became finally the vernicular art of France, and it 
found it most perfect expression in. the 
Frangois Mansart. think Mr. Ward 
have Inid more stress on the 
of Colbert. He 0 organised the atts that France 
took its position at the head of art in Europe, 
but his work contained in it the seeds of decay 
«that deadly: concentration of ‘the arty on the 
Court and on the fashion sapped the vitality of 
the French genius, and undid the splendid work 
of Henry TY. # On the whole general question, Mr. 
Ward's paper lends some colour to the statement 
which is sometimes made, that all art moves in a 
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circle, that we merely move from one fashion to 
another, and from one law to another, and eventu- 
pai get back to the same point, and that really the 
fy method of solution is to have some catastrophe 
like the Freuch Revolution to clear the air so that 
we can begin again. I admit there is evidence to 
Suppor that up to's points but Edo not belive 
and I think it has got about because writ 
architecture mistake ornament for architecture ; 
and when they should be writing about a 
they are writing about ornament und decoration, 
T need hardly suggest in this room that ornament 
‘and decoration are not the same thing as architec- 
tare, though, of course, they are closely connected 
with it. The qualities of seale, of proportion, of 
lanning, and the power of dealing with masses of 
Iding, these are the great qualities of architeo- 
ture, and it is possible to trace progress here and 
even some consensus of practice, The Mansarts, 
tnd that Jacques Ange Gabriel whom Mr. Ward 
80 rightly appreciates, all worked in different 
manners, and yet attained these qualities each in 
his own way. "It in ood for us ponies eat 
progress in not in w circle, « perpetual dance rot 
the mulberry bush. And ubpte the conclusion iat 
Tdraw from this survey for the student, to pay no 
attention to fashions gua fashions, but to study in- 
‘easantly the works of the great rmastersof the past, 
‘Mn. WARD: Before saying anything in reply 
to the Vineet which have been made, I should 
like to thank very heartily Mr. Northover for the 
‘great trouble he has taken over the proparation 
of the slides kindly provided by the Institute for 
this lecture—that is, about half the slides we 
have seen—and Mr, Allan Potter, who kindly 
lent’ mo the remaining half mado from very 
Hutt photographs o his own. tn refronce 
to what the speakers have said, I cordially accept 
‘Mr. Warren's amendment to the first sentence 
oftay paper! He has ooly expressed a great deal 
better what I meant, but what I failed quite to 
bring out. 1 think that in his further remarks he 
wasn little too swooping in ntating that French 
influence did not have any great effec in Kngland. 
T have been very much strnck lately in noticing 
certain things that I have come across which seem 
to follow the French manner of just twenty: or 
thirly. years before, For instanoe, T'was at Wor: 
cester few dayango, and thoro Taw aoveral mont 
‘mente in churches and the cathedral which might 
have como straight out of such books as those of 
Barbet or Collot, who published designs of altars 
sind chimabyspioces und toma sbout 1690, ‘These 
monuments in Woreester, which Were of a tee 
common in other parts of England, date from 1 
to 1670. Aud in the eighteenth contury one finda 
the Rococo type of ornament apes lly in ceilings 
seattered about England, but all rather later than 
would be the case in France. There are a few 
details of that kind where French influence is 
directly traceable in this country, In reference to 
‘what Mr, Statham said, [agree that there isa very. 
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great interest in the period of transition and the 
early period of the Renaissance in the fasion of the 
two styles. Tt gives « picturesqueness which is, 
Fethaps, not obtainable in any perfety pure style 
ith regard to what he said about Perrault's colon 
nade and the court of the Louvre, possibly the 
Frangois {. work generally is rather nearer to 
poy lyrical oat but that is not the only 
ind of poetry. And the Louvre of Perrault might 
be compared! to the stately Alexandrine measures 
of Comaile and Racine with whom bo was gon- 
temporary, ‘The poetry of the late seventeent! 
entry ih Franoe is often considored hat 
rosai. But that is rather an unjust criticism, 
uso there is much poetry in Racine, though it 
is womewhat concealed by the rigid regularity of ita 
form, In regard to Versailles, i¢ ig hardly fair to 
critioixe it on the ground of the lack of a staircase, 
Tt has one fairly fino staircase, known as the Queen's 
Staireaso, in the loft wing; and the King's, or 
rather the Ambassadors’ staircase, by Le Brun, 
hich was in the opposite wing, was a most mage 
nificent work, but was swopt away by lator altera- 
tions. Originally itliad two geand staircases, and 
‘one of them is left, With rogand to the evidence 
‘as to Sorvandony, I cannot at present remember 
my authority, but T hope soma day to give it to Mr, 
Statham, —{ do not foe inclined at this hour of the 
evening to break a lance with our Chairman over 
Du Cercoau, Primaticcio, and Moneeaux, but I 
should like to take the opportunity of offering a 
tribute of admiration to the great hook which he 
has given us on the subject dealt with thia evening. 
It. is not only a monument of scholarship an 
criticism, but it isa great piooe of literature, Lean 
only conclude by warmly tl the mover and 
Hd and fr to Sater way a wa thay hay 
ind and far too flattering way in whick 
tpoken of me; and to thank you lor passing this 
ul vote of thanks, 






































Writing sinco the meeting, Mr. Ward saya: 
Goymiiller, in his Baukunst der Renaissance, pp. 
427-4, states (1) that the “ chitelet " or outer gate- 
house at Tanlay was built between 1568 and 1571, 
juoting as his authority articles by HK, Petit 

ie Bulletin de (a Soviets Nationale des Ani 
quaires de France, 1886, pp. 208-13, and 1887 
160-3, based onthe esting building aoounts | 
‘and (2) that it was buile by Admiral Coligny ; no 
authority is quoted for this, but the waves and 
cables which ocour in the rustication may well be 
allusions to the office of admiral, like the al 
prow. at the Palas Caedinal andthe dotphinw 

ichelien. 

‘The question of the date of Monceaux and its 
ascription to Primaticcio is discussed fully by 
Geymiiller in Baukunst der Renaissance in 
Frankreich, pp. 400-410. 

In referonce to du Cervean’s arabesques, I find 
that he got his ideas from the Italian decorations 
of Moncoaux and other royal houses. 
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REVIEWS. 
A NEW GOTHIC HANDBOOK. 





George Bell it Sens. Ltd. 

‘The best test for a book is found in the two ques- 
tions “Was it worth reading ?”” and "Is it worth 
reading again 1" In this case there can be no diffi- 
culty in finding ready reply to both questions 











Dr. West has given us a handbook which, in the 
present writer's opinion, is far in advance 
of anything of the kind yet produced. In 
a recent specch Lord Haldane reminded us that 
there is'a point in our mental development where 
we become cosmopolitan. To understand Gothic 
aright we must reach that point. This is, in 
fact, the key tothe book; and in the introduction 
we are told only too truly that English Medieval 
tart i presented 10 us, as rule, without reference 
‘either to our national history or our relations with 
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‘our neighbour. All this is corrected and given 
Aue consideration in this work. ‘ 
tis, of course, next to impossible to compare the 
lily and the rose with a view toawarding the palm, 
but Dr. West gives most clearly the similarity and 
dissimilarity of the art in the two countries, in 
construction, development, history and otherwise, 
One of the most interesting chapters is the first, 
in which we have the development of Christian 
architecture. ‘The author inclines to the belief 
that the Roman town house formed the basis of 
the church plan. It is interesting to note that 
the congregation occupied the aisles, the 
choir reached far down into the nave 
(which was open to the sky); and further, 
as Vitruvius tells us, that basilicas were 
attached to the houses of those holding 
public mayistracy. May not survivals 
of the former be found in old cathedrals, 
and abbeys where the first fow bays of 
the nave are apportioned to the choir, 
and in the latter by the fact that earl 
churches in England were often built 
fas private chapels to manor houses t 
When the congregation occupied the 
sinles, the men were on one side and 
women on the other. Sometimes the 
churches were built in two stories, A 
good view is given of the magnificent 
church of 8. Lorenzo, Rome, showing 
the women's gallery above; and 9 
similar arrangement obtained’ at Santa 
Agnese. ‘This early arrangement sur- 
vives still in the “Minnerchor" at 
Limburg-on-Lahn, except that men are 
upstairs and women down, Can the 
wide triforium at Gloucester have had x 
similar use! Tn conjunction with this 
‘one wouild like to ask whether the double 
chancels, one above the other, at 
Schwarztheindorf, Compton, Darenth, 
d Melbourne (destroyed. temp, Hon 
VIL), may not be developments of that 
arrangement. 
‘One is glad to note that in later work 
recognition is given to the influence 
of the Comacine Masters. While Dr 
West does not go all the way with Leader 
Scott, it ia pleasing to see that he does 
ot say any hard things. For my part, 
Thave never been able to understand 
the hard criticisms levelled at Leader Scott (Mrs. 
Baxter), and have sometimes wondered whether 
those criticisms were the result of the writer bei 
& woman whohad stolen a march on the male sex. 
When we think of the geographical position held 
hy the Comacini, a point where the streama from 
the East vid Ravenna and from the South eid 
Rome met, would it not be extraordinary if 
nothing unusual ocourred in the concentration and 
formulating of ideas! Anyone who has been in 
Lombardy cannot fail to be struck with the simi- 
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lutity of the work thero and elsewhere, and how is 
this similarity to be aocounted for if Mra. Baxter's 
theory is not accepted? Anyway, one is glad to 
see that Dr. West is not afraid’ to believe in 
Comacine influence, 

‘The greater part of the hook is, of course, taken 
up with theactual subject—namely, Gothio archi- 
tecture in England and France, As regards the 
cathedrals, we are shown ina clear 
manner how the French eathedral was 
the centre of oivie life, In 
towns were nover the 
in France, and th 
ina sort of rural soe In France, 
Gothio is “the expression of the 
nation’s soul, while in England it is 
the expression of the nation's history,” 
It is strango that civic life has never 
hoon « strong point with Englishmen, 
and so we find our cathedrals are a 
thing apart. We have ever been 
race of country bumpkins, which ac- 
counts for our towns being such eye- 
sores and town planning making such 
8 poorshow. ‘The only thing in which 
the English lead the way is the water- 
carriage wystom. In everything else 
we have been content to follow our 
bottors—a long way behind. 

‘Mr. Snoyd Kynneraley, in his inter- 

sting book H.M.I., says there can be 
no doubt that the Church is divine 
from th fact thut the clergy have 
hoon unable to wreck it. Substitute 
English greatness and Englishmen, and 
the samo still holds good. Let’ me 
quote Dr, West (page 324), “As ro- 
gards ourselves, it was ‘the sume 
national characteristio of * drift * whieh 
in ours to-day, and which takes us 
muddling slong with no definite aim or 
pao, for the tature, taking up the 
fashion of the moment in art or litera~ 
ture, trusting to luck to carry us 
through in war or in political fife.” 
‘These words ought to be framed and 
hung up in every house aa» warning, 
for at no time have they heen more 
needed than the present. ‘There is a 
literary style oll through the book, and 
4 healthy manly vigour that is quite 
exhilarating. 

A good feature is the tables of 
buildings and dates, which will prove very useful 
for reference, expecially the kind of chart at the 
end of the book, in which French and English 
buildings, styles, and dates aro cleverly arranged. 

We all like the sun, but we prefer it without 
spots, So with this Work. A second edition is 
sure to be called for, and it would be wel if certain 
mistakes could be avoided. ‘The style, as has been 
suid, is all that one could wish, excopt that a 
careful reading would remove a fow—quite few— 
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errors. In one case which" is used when it 
should read * the latter of which.” 

On page 12 and elsewhere the term “ confessio ” 
is used, but-no explanation is given either in text or 
glossary. Having regard to the y 
confusion in the public mind 

e term ix sure to, be taken by some as 
confessional, 













AIH cATICEOMAL THE APH (108). 


On page 13 wo have an interesting account of 
the introduction of the alternate use of piers and 
columns, but on page 206 the author has failed to 
iotice that Norwich Cathedral was original 

ers anil col ‘There is unmistakable 
dence of thi is surprising how few arc 
ologists seem to be aware of it. After a fire the 
columns were recased and transformed into piers 
‘The fires in the nave were in 1174 and 1463. The 
building was begun in 1096, It is interesting to 
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note that, whichever fire it was, the old work was 
copied, and not casing applied inw new style, 
Certain it is that the interior gains by the dis- 
appearance of the columns. Ono pair is left to 
tuark the first bay of theritual nave—that isto say, 

say immediately north and south of the site of 
the nave altar. The position the rood-screen held 
ean bo plainly seen, and one ean only hope that the 
powers that be wll evct x new rood, 1ood-sreen, 
find nave altar, and thns undo some of the dinas: 
trous work of the Reformation, 

Another statement about Norwich (page 161) 
Jao calls for comment, What proof, one woul 
like to kuow, is there that: western towers existed 

Norwioh tA pair of converted columns marks 
the first bay of the nave from the west (page 206). 
Would the Normans have rested one corner of their 
towers on circular columns? Itrow not, 

Many will be surprised to loarn that, rol 
pilgrimages, and devotion to the Virgin Mother 
‘were poculiarly English, and that the great length of 
English cathedrals was «ue to the provision of 
Tally Chapel to provide for the lst-inetione 
Trould lke to afd that at Southwell, where the 
Minster is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, the 
extension eastward appears to have been brought 
‘about in part by the neod for inorensod faccom- 
‘modation in the nave for the Whitsun synods 

On page 160i ia ues thatthe Saxons may 
uve got the idea of the western tower from Frend 
sources, anid throe instanoes are given from which 
“the Baxons may have got the idea.” But in not 
Bt, Rémi at Rheims eloventh century, St. Riequior 
late Flamboyant, and is not Busly illustrated on 

igo 157 and dated 1140 1 How thon could these 
Ive influenced the Sexone : 

On the wording makes it appear that 
Westlinster is w trandlation from the Preash of 
St, Denia. ‘This should be mado cloarce so that 
while it may be soon that Westminster is our St. 
Denis, yet Westminster is not a translation of St, 
Denis but of Rheims. 

When were tabernacles for Reservation firrt 
used! Is not the reference to tabernactes in con- 
junction with Norman work somewhat of an 
Anachroniam t (Page 201.) 

On page 202 Steotley is given as “ Notts," it 
should read“ Dorbya and, “Sandiavel™ 
(page 274) should read “ Sandincre,"” 

Tn the apt on vaulting, & mow stimulating 
chapter, one cannot help feeling that a few more 
diagrams in the text would be useful, showing the 
vations styles of vaulting, and also’ showing the 
contours of the ribs superimposed, Page 304 
would also benefit by a diagram of the roof-truss 
reforred to. 

‘As has been said, the above criticisms refer to 
spota on the un. The book is 0 good that one is 
sorry to make nny adverse comments. The work 
should prove of service not only to architects, but 
‘alto to that increasing body of students. "who 
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attend University Extension Lectures on Gothic 
architecture. 

Messrs. Bell are to be congratulated on the 
manner in which they have produced the book, 
‘The photographic reproductions are good, and 
moat of the originals have been taken by Dr. West 
himself and are therefore taken with purpose, 
‘There 9 aplendi photogaph of the eat nd of 

aI 


Norwich at are phe ghers,, 
‘rymmttea bal 























isn rule, so afraid of ng 
on theonly line that can give. symmetrical result 
Surely page 104 ought to convince them. In the 
next edition, could not the reference to Strasburg 
{page 230) be ilustrated. with one or wo views 
that marvellous west front t Tt in a treat to 
see the i 
‘again, and the blending is 
“ancient.” and “modern npy idea, 
‘These woodcuts are from Bloxam's book. Dr. 








‘astonishment ; the only things common 
works ate the spirit animating both writers and 
Orlando Jowitt’s woodoute, 
‘Tho author concludes by asking "Ts it better to 
aim at a lofty ideal which, proving beyond our 
reach, my become w mere dream of Heaven, oF 
bo content with a lower one within our grasp, even 
though it may keep us bound to earth {Surely 
the trus answor is that what we need ix tho right 
sprit governing the work of our lives and the work 
of our hands. “Let us quote Dr. West (page 118) : 
Each workman therefore had & personal interest 
‘own partiowlar stone and in its success 
+ it had a sort of personality distinet from 
10 othors. Just as he himself had.” "This is 
why tho machine-made port 
of mater work er 4 dead: 
in it no spark of human life, tells no tale of loving 
labour.” “There is just’ the same difference 
Totwoen the resulta ofthe heartfle personal labour 
in medisval days which brought joy to the worker, 
tnd those of tho organined. irresponsible’ yang? 
work of Roman and of modern times.” Now let us 
‘ask what it was that killed Gothic. It was the un- 
due accumulation of wealth, All historians worthy 
‘of the name are agroed that tho charges warm 
igeally exaggerated, yet the monasteries were 
ved, and that because they hud fallen away 
from their ideals by unduly accumulating wealth 
Greed begat greed, and they fell. With the open: 
ing of the Perpendicular period begins our modern 
commercial system, and the Perpendicular style 
was kept going by and dominated by commercial 
wealth. So in the present day the craving for 
oath crushes the right spc, and art eanot 
flourish asshe would. Just as the undue aceumuln- 
ton of wealth brought about the downfall of the 
monasteries and of Gothic architecture, oo will it 
bring about the downfall of what are called some. 
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times the governing classes. ‘The writing is on the 
wwall.. The more that wealth is accumulated unduly 
for the remainder of the co 
Man has forged bands of iron 
feot, his neck, and he has forged 















chains whioh hold him tight in prison. Somethin 
‘will happen, but Man must carry his bands an 
chains till they have rusted from him, Uphea 





aire, bad for rchitectur 

suffers: most, 

that ater they 

muy. again prevai 

mare the pride 
Dery. 


She, of all the arts, 












wonder of the world, 
Gronax H. Winpows (4. 


CROXDEN ABBEY, 
he Abtey of St, Mary, Croton, Statins 

Pe hig ncgr 
Sivech, Soho, Ws) 

In this large and handsome quarto Mr. Lynam 
has produced a work which is a credit at once to 
him as un archwologist and a practising aro 
4 combination now not common, —Croxden is one 
of the Cistercian abbeys, und, according to the 
Chronicle printed by Mr. Lynain at the end of the 
volume, was founded by Bertram de Verdun in 
N76 at Chotes or Choteno; but, as at Byland, 
‘another site was preferred, and in 1179 tho monks 
came to Croxden. ‘The first. abbot, Thomas, was 
lected in 1178 and ruled till 1229. ‘Tho monks 
‘soem at first to have lod in temy ity rooms, 
probably of woud ;, the first thing dane being to 

uild the church. "‘The latter belongs to the time 
‘of Abbot Thomas; whereas most of the claustral 
ings were built between 1242 and 1274, and 
tho rest of the monastio buildings ehielly in tho 
early part of the fourteenth century, The church 
internally was 235 feet long; the nave, as at 
Kirkstall and Roche, contained eight bays ; this 
seems short, considering that the presbytery. was 
only of two bays, but it is to be remembered that 
Ci uit, like those of Bene- 
cand Austin Canons, for uso or parttse 
r dood, in the remote and sequestered 
Vales where Cistercians built, no lay worshippers 
were to he expected. ‘The Cistercian nave was 
therefore built, not us a nave in the ordin 
fashion, but as a double choir; the front part of i 
beiny occupied with the stalls of the monks, and the 
back part with those of the /ratres convert. Each 
transept, as at Kirkstall and Roche, had two 
rectangular eastern chapels. The great peculiar 
ofthe plan that the short presiyiery was pail, 
and that the apso was encircled by a procession 
path, out of which radiated five semicircular 
chapels, Such a plan was alike non-English and 
non-Cistercian, In England it had beon the 
favourite plan in the greater churches up to about 
the middle of the twelfth century, hut had gone out 
of use when Croxden was founded. In Burgundy, 
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the native hom of Cistercian architecture, the pesi- 
fapsidal plan had here and there superseded the 
simple rectangular plans which we copied at Kirk- 
stall petiapsidal presbytris of grout importance 








being built at Clairvaux and Pontigny. Mr. 
B has shown that the plan of the former 
‘was closely copied at Beaulieu in the New Forest, 


which was founded in 1204, and consecrated, wholly 
or in part, in 1246, But the periapsidal plan of 
Croxden, like that of Hayles Abbey, Gloucester- 
shire, also set out by Mr. Brakspear, of which the 
chevet was built between 1270 and 1277, is not 
that of Clairvaux or Pontigny ; it is just the 
normal plan of the eathedrals of the fle de France, 
4 plan of which we have auch a noble esample in 
festminster Abbey. So that aa regards English 
Gothio the chronofogieal order of the perinpsidal 
chevets would seem to be (1) Croxden, (2) Bewuliou, 
(3) Westminster, (4) Hayles, (6) Towkesbury ;. the 
last being « fourteenth-century remodelling of an 
sloventhccentury chovet of the same plan. 

‘The book contains, in addition to letterpress, no 
less than seventy-seven plates, It is a worthy 
tomorial of one of the soundest and most experi 
enced of English archwologists, one who has 
liar with Croxden ruins since 1850, and who 
now, strenuus idemgque indefessus, issues this monu- 
mental volume in the eighty secgnd your of his ag, 

Rraxuis Born (Hon.d.]. 
































CORRESPONDENCE, 
Architectural Education, 
To the Bditor, TounNan, BL) 

‘S1#,—Tho admirable exposition of the goneral 

rinspley of Architectural Hdueation given by 

t. H. P. G. Maule in his paper read to the Mani 
chester Society of Architects, and published in the 
Jounwas of the 10th February, forms one of the 
clearest constructive explanations of an exceed- 
ingly difficult subject that we have yet been 
favoured with, 

‘The quiescent attitude of the whole profession 
‘on. a subject which is not only necessary to ita 
txiatonce, but transcends. its boundaries in the 
noble work of creating and fostering the national 
taste, ns Mr, Maule has s0 ably described, is to 
be explained by the cartes. arcow. view taken 
of the matter by the bulk of the profession, who 
‘elfishly consider themselves too bury to be ocou- 

ied with the subject after they have the 

wubicon of Examination studies prescribed them 
hy their teachers and masters. The perfunctory: 
interest of the principal, the vacillation ‘of the 
‘assistant, and the submissively proper attitude 
of the pupil combine to form a discouraging pic- 
ture for the educationalist. 















in the production of 
‘usually contains at least three 
factors, all of whicl vary in force, whilst at thesame 
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Aine maSataning stan necessary tolaionships 
to one another rarely conducing to a good result. 
‘The components of this equation are the client, 
‘hearohitect andthe assistant, andany aspirations 
towards sound taste and judyment in either of 
them are often brought to naught by the other two, 
‘The displays of pictorial architecture in our streets 
fare not designs; they are compromises, The con- 
ditions necessary for design, in ita proper complete- 
‘ues, are rarely met with. I believe Mr, Paul 
Waterhowse’s proposals, in relation to ‘Town 
Planning, to be the only corrective to the con- 
tinued appearance of these compromises i 
streets during the lapse of the twent i 
Mr, Maule assigns to the" Period of Consolidation 
‘and Building up,” which will connect the present 
with the Registration régime, Nothing short of 
the continued rejection of these compromises by 

# legal authority will inspire the public wit 

confidence in otir unaided ability to produce a 
design, During this” Period of Consolidation,” the 
course of architectural education ix a clear one, 
It should he more closely allied to the problems 
otually met with in practice; wnd instead of 
students occupying their time with the more 
‘preialied forms of study at the early stages of 
their career, these should be reserved, us Mr, Maule 
points out,’ for the advanced and." post-final ” 
stages. Mr. Maule rightly objects to the present 
standard of passes in the Intermediate and Final 
Kxaminations, and speaks of incentives to ad- 
vanced studies 

Kdlueation during the Period of Consolidation 
may be greatly improved for the benefit of wrchi- 
tecture by offering the incentive af certain definite 
salaries to the present-day student seeving the 
interests of the profession ax ussistant, correspond. 

to the various stages of knowledge marked by 
sucoows in the RBA. Kxaminations. This ean 
only be done when the results of these examina. 
tion inspire confidence in the business instincts 
of the ‘profession, and. will be readily: and. im. 
mediately appreciated when it is observed thu 
howe stants who pass are capable wsistants 
Tt will mean thot Mr. Maule’s compula 
insintence upon a general architectural tea 
for four years will be automatically brought into 
effect, fir the crammed and couched student 
would rarely maintain i 
fortunately’ th 
vvancod. studies” 
studies imply a lack of # 
Which present-day practice hus to grapple with. 
It is doubtful whether ” ideal’ study is of any 
advantage to architectural education, inducing, ax 
it does, desire to set aside practical obstacles 
‘and inconveniences in the production of design, 

L wish to consider now what will occur under 
the Registration régime. Tt is evident that not 
‘only is the course of study proposed hy Mr. Maule 
fa very costly one, but thut such w course is neces. 


















































studies, and ideal 
trammels and fetters 
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say for the fate of Arhitoture under Regie 
tration, Tt follows that the exercise of our pro- 
fession must be confined to men of some social 
standing. If therefore, for the aake of cheap 
labour, We allow assistants to enter the profession, 
under Registration, who are unable to pay the cost 
of this special training, bat find a faulty substitute 
in that. Trt Ce ‘various: eee ‘schools, we 
are evidently allowing & yross injustice to grow up 
Honeati our foot,” We anil be ly of ing 8 
class into existence and gracelésaly leaving them 
inwenl de soo for assistants of this type. would 
not be able to find the time and cost for the 
education und’ examination required. by the 
Registration Authority, and consequently” could 
ative Heide placing term tthe 
ambitions of the best of this class, we shall be 
placing them in competition with the assistant 
who is engaged in psig. of han pase, the 
examinations of the Registration Authority, thus 
lowering the general level of sularies to which the 
latter are undoubtedly entitled. ‘The remedy for 
this is, that the pri Bill should contain a 
clause to the effect that : “ Practising Architects 
should employ only Registered Amistanta.” An 
we have found no ditfioulty in defini Arehi- 
fect," we have none in defining " Regiatered 
Assistant.” He isa person who has been articled, 
and who hus passed, or is engaged in pussing, the 
‘examinations of the Registration Authority, 7 
it Mau speak a the inertia of the x. 
ination of the scale of charges and foes, and 
ility of augmenting these with relation to 
specialised practice, thus offering an incentive to 
then Who are propured to spend a longer thine on 
fducation. I suggest that the nt may 
just be considered and inpoved in this respect 

for the same reason.—Yours faithfully, 

Ensnst J. Dixon (A). 


Representation of Licentiates on the Council, 
Bedford : Vath March Wiz, 
To the Biditor, Jocnsat, RAB.A— 

Si#,—1 have read with much interest the 
proceedings at a recent meeting us to the value or 
otherwise of “Associate "representation on, the 
Institute Council, ‘There are many. Licentiates 
recently admitted to your ranks who, although not 
having qualified by’ any statutory examination, 
are sound, “ practical ” men—not theorists-—men 
whote practice is to them their sole ‘means of 
‘subsistence. If any alterution is made in the 
‘constitution of the Tnstitute Council, this olan (to 
which 1 an. glad to belong) should’ not be over. 
looked ins direct, representation on the Council, 
so that the long-delayed registration. movement 
may have first-hand evidence in its support from 
hove ‘who re the principal suferrs 

he non-existence of any legal. protectio i 
profession —Yours truly, Se pee tt aes 


W. B. Stoxtusivor, Licentiate, 
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9 Coxnore Sane, Loxnox, W., 20nt March 1912, 


CHRONICLE. 
‘The New Indian A it of 
Kévsry Conmite 

‘Tho Seoretary of State for India has, at the re- 
aquest of the Governnient of India, appointed acon 
mittes to advise the Government of India as to the 
site and laying out of the new capital at Delhi. 
‘The Committee will consist of Captain George 
Swinton, who hus just been elected Chairman of 
the London County Council ; Mr. John A, Brodie, 

Nity Engineer to the Corpor 

pool's and Mr. Kdwin L, Lutyens[F,]. Mr. HL V, 
Eeachaster (F1) i le prog n tho Com 
mittee, which’ will smsemble at Defhi about the 
middle of April, whoro it will find materials ready 
for consideration and will have the assistance of 
tho Department of Indian Public Works and of 
other Departments of the Thdian Government. 
It will act, under the instructions of and report to 
the Government of India, Its work, which will be 
of a general and preliminary nature, and wil in- 
volvo no questions of detailed planning or archi- 
tectural design, is expected to oooupy four or five 
months—Captain Swinton, who has spent, more 
than ton years on the London County Council, has 
always taken a ki 
planning and improvernent, roads, and trafic 
ins been an active member of the various Cot 
committees dealing with these 
H. V. Lanchester was Hon. So 
sper sub-committee of the Tow 
ference 1910, and Me. Lutyens a 
Exeoutive Committe; hoth are 
Town Planning Committee of the Royal Institute. 

‘The Northamptonshire Association of Architects, 

Atthe General Meeting of the Royal Institute on 
the 4th March, the President announced that the 
Couneil, acting under By-law 78, had adn 
the Northamptonshire Association of Architects 
to alliance with the Royal Institute, The Associa- 
tion was established in 1911, its object 
the promotion of union and professional integrity 
‘among its several classes of members, the establish- 
ment, aa far as possible, of uniformity of practice, 
and the general advancement of architecture and 
the various arts and sciences connected therewith. 
It consists of fonr classes of members—vir. (1) 
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Members, who must be architects in practice as 





principals ; (2) Associates, consisting of architects’ 
uasistants icled pupils; (3) Honorary Mem- 
bers; and (1) Associated Craftsmen, ‘The Associn- 


tion’ numbers at present, twenty-two Members, 
but it is hoped that Associates will join during 
the ensuing year. ‘The President is Mr. J, A. 
Joteh, FSA. [F]; Me. 8. F. Harris [8] in 
ive-President, and Mr, Herbort Norman Hon. 
Secretary. Although in existenoo but a few 
months, the Association has already done tsoful 
work for the profession in the district it was 
formed to serve, It should prove of especial value 
48 representing country architects, whose work 
is so much more varied than that of their brethren 
in the large towns. The Association is fortunute 
in being the tenant of the Northampton Archi 
tural and Archological Society, and thus having 
the use of the latter's very valuable library. I 
i proposed to organise siinmer excursions to visit 
acturers works, buildings in progress, ani 
of architectural interest in and about the 
neighbourhood. 
New Government Otfces, 
Mr. Wedgwood Bonn has introduced a Govern= 
ment Bill to make provision for the acquisition of 
¢ for public offices in Westiiinstor, for the 
acquisition of land for the further extension of the 
Patent Office and for purposes in connection with 
the Record Office, to. amend the Public Offions, 
Sites (Extension) Act, 1908, and to make provision 
for certain other publio pirpases 


Honsing of the London University : Munificent Gifts. 
A friend of London University, who desires to 
remain anonymous for the present, has offered to 
Lond Haldane, the Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on University Education in London, a 
contribution:of £100,000 towarls the acquisition 
of the vacant site on the Duke of Bedford's estate 
north of the British Museum, Lord Haldane ix 
the Government representative on the body of 
trustees appointed for the purposes of the scheme, 
and the other trustees aro Lord Milner, who re- 
resents the Royal Commission, Lord Rosebery 
the Chancellor and representative of London 
University), and Sir Francis Trippel. ‘The donor, 
who hns already done great deal for University 
education, states that he considers the site the 
tral and suitable one for the contemplated 
erection of new headquarters, and holds that the 
University of London ought to be the chief educa 
tional institution of the Empire, A plan of the 
British Museum site, with partioulara of the scheme, 
appeared in the Jounxat for 2tth February, re- 
punted from the Times of 19th February. 

Loni Haldane has teceived the following resolu- 
tion from the Drapers’ Company t the 
Drapers' Company offer to ercet a Senate House 
and Administrative Offices, to form u distinct por- 
tion of the new buildings for the University of 
London proposed in the report of the Royal 
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Commission dated the 15th Decomber 1911, at 
‘an approximate cost of sixty thousand pounds 
(£60,000), provided that a suitable site is acquired 
tnd the other buildings referred to by the Royal 
Comission as necessary for the University head- 

juarters are otherwise provided for within a reason- 
able time, and upon condition that the site aa well 
‘as the plans and cost of the building are approved 
by the Company.” 





‘Smoke Abatement Conference. 

Conferences of delogates of municipal authorities 
nnd other bodies are to be held at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall on the 26th, 27th, and 28th 
in connection with the Intemational Smoke Abate- 
ment Exhibition, Sir William Ramsay, F.RS 
(President, British Association), Sir Willinm Rich- 
mond, R.A., and Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton 
will bo the respective chairmen, ‘The conferences 
tre divided into three sections, to consider :— 
(a) Smoke pollution and ita effects; (b) Smoke 
abatement ; and (¢) Law and Legislation, Among 
the to be considered aro those on "The 
Action’ of Coal Smoke on Building Stones and 
Mural Paintings” (Sir Arthur Church, F.RS. 

he Flfecte of Town Air on Metalwork” (Dr. 8. 
Rideal) ; The Economie Aspect of Smoke Abate- 
mont " (Dr. R. Lessing) ; © Influence of Smoke on 
Pigments” (Mr, Noo! Heaton); “Sunshine Re- 
cords" (Mr, R. G, K. Lempfert, Superintendent 
Forecast Division of the Meteofologial Ofte); 
© Kew Gardens and Smoke" (Mr, W. J. Bean, 
Assistant Curator, Kew Gardens) Should the 
Smoke Nuisance be any Longer Toler 
(Bailie W. Smith, Glasgow) ; “ Progress 
Smoke Abatement Movement in Germany " 























oft 
(Hore Ingenienr Nies) ; "The Smoke Problem in 





the United States of America " (Mr. ZA. Willard, 
acter “ Stoking " (Commander W. F, Caborno, 
OB, RNR); "Smoke Abatement Lava, in 
Other Countries” (Me, Julian Corbett): Is 
Furthor Legislation Necessary #"* (Mr, Joseph 
Hurst, barrister-at-law); "The Proposed Smoke 
Abatement Bill” (Principal J. W, Graham) ; and 

for the Appointment of a Royal Com 
(Dr. H. A. Des Veoux, treasurer, Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society), Special lectures at 
also being organised on the different phases of the 
amoke abatement movement, 























Garden Cities and Town Planning Associatio 

‘A course of lectures on Town Planning will be 
started at the offices of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, 3 Gray's Inn Place, 
W.C,, on the 12th April next, and continue each 
‘until Whitsuntide. The first lecture will be 
ven by Mr. Raymond Unwin[F.], and other well- 
frown ‘authorities will deal with Town Planning 
under the heads of Municipal, Estate Develop- 
ment, Housing and Sociological, whilst a general 
review of examples of Town Planning will con- 
elude the present series. ‘The lectures will be 
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open to all who are interested in the subject, and 
‘opportunities for questions and discussion will be 
ltorded, Tickets for the course may he obtained 
from the Secretary of the Association, Mr. Ewart G, 
Culpin.—The Association has just issued a new 
pamphlet by Mr. George L. Pepler, F.8.1., entitled 
"What Town Planning Means," which presents the 
‘most valuable features of the Act and indicates the 
way in which its opportunities may be taken ad- 

itageof, Copies may be obtained from the Asso 
intion at the price of 1d, 











Preservation of Ancient Monuments, 

Mr, Thackeray Turner [F,, at a recent sitting of 
the Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments 
‘of Wales, said that'when people wanted building 
restored they raised a fund and got a contractor to 
dothe work. Instead of that, he suggested there 
should be on the spot an architect who understood 
the history of the buildi A contractor often: 
in his ignorance destroyed the most valuable thing. 
When monuments came under the control of the 
Government we should got a school of skilled ro- 
pairers to work under the direction of the architects 











M, Homolle’s Return to the French School at Athens. 
M. Homolle (Hon. Corr. MJ, who retired from 
the Directorship of the French National Masoumns 
‘few months ago, has been nominated by: Pro- 
ident Fallidres to the post of Director of the 
French School at Athens in place of M. Folleaux, 
resigned. This position was filled with rare dis: 
tinction by M. Homolle some years ago, and ix one 
for which ho is doubly qualified as archmologint. and 
Hellenist. M. Homolle was the head and spitit of 
those excavations of the French at Delphi, which 
in our time have had no equal, The work involved 
the entire removal of the village of four hundred 
houses which in the course of centuries had grown 
up over the ruins of the ancient Delphi. The 
magnitude of the operations may. be gatiged from 
the faot that four hundred labourers were employed. 
in the excavations, the work lasting six or sever 
years, and costing ‘altogether some £40,000. Out 
of the wonderful mass of remains brought to light 
Homolle succeeded in reconstituting in all its 
original splendour that exquisite monument the 
‘Treasury of Cnidos, with friezes, pediment, acroterin, 
and earyatides cloverly restored under his direction 
hy the seuptor M. Louis Convers. ‘he sory of 
the excavations and its sequel were told by the 
distinguished explorer himself in a Paper, “Le 
‘Trésor de Cnide et les Monuments de l’Art Tonien 
4 Delphes,” read before the Royal Institute in 
November 1903 (Journat, 21 November NS}. 
‘The subject was illustrated by a magnificent series 
of drawings, lent for the occasion ‘by the French 
Government, the work of M. Tournaire, Grand Pris 
de Rome 1888.% ‘The many precious’ objects tin 
earthed during the excavations—the st 
* See description by Mr. R, Phoni Spies, PSA: (F, 
Socasin, 31 November 1008, ea er? PSA 
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reliefs, bronzes, terracotta ornaments, inscriptions, 
and fragmenta of architecture—together with the 
restored Treasury itself, are housed in a muscum 
which, by M. Homolle’s exertions and by the liber- 
ality of M.and Mme. Syagros, has been erected onthe 
site of the ruins M. Homolle’s return to the field 
‘of his former fruitful labours is a matter of interest 
not only to his own countrymen, but to students of 
Greek archwology the world over, and he will have 
the heartiest good wishes ofall in resuming the work: 
in which he has already achieved such signal 
distinction. 


Architects in the Royal Navy Volunteer Reserve. 

Mr. Sypvey H. H. Exmn (A.J, of 48 Lossar 
Avenue, Clapham Common, 8.W.,. writes "1 
‘note with much satisfaction the reference to H.M. 
Auxiliary Forcesin the Jounxat. for 27th January. 
For the information of those who may be attracted 
by the Naval branch, may Lask you to be #0 good 
‘ss to insort the appended note on tho Royal Naval 
Voluntocr Reserve? I shall be most happy to 
meet any members at our Headquarters tf they 
will communicate with me." 

Tt is not always that foot-soldiering appeals to 
the man who wishes to serve his country, and there 
‘are many who would gladly accept service of a 
Voluntary nature were the work entailed more 
congenial to them, ‘The Yeomanry claims some of 
those who find no attraction in the yravel-crush: 
ing.” of the Territorial soldier ; but it is often the 
ane that those who do not eare for infantry work 
‘aro also unwilling or unprepared to ride achorse- 
buck, generally, perhaps, from want of horsoman- 
ship. For these reasons the rervioes of many men 
‘aro continually lost to the country, On the other 
band, obeying perhaps 2 more national instinot 
than soldiering, many men find a useful channel 
for thoit patriotism in training themselves for sea 
service, Many architects, unmoved by the appeals 
Of Tertitorials or Yeomanry, have found good work 
to do, and good fun to be got, in the ranks of the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, o little-heard-of 
body of men who have been at work now for more 
than eight years, and who have earned golden 
opinions from the Royal Navy for their sound 
training and ral value ns an auxiliary to the fat 
line. ‘The R.N.V.R. is one of the few corps in the 
country in which numbers are kept within nodding 



































distance of the established strength; but, as 
flways, thers are a few vacancies, Particulars 
will be sent at once on application to the Head~ 


garter ofthe London Division, Commercial Road, 
rmbeth, S.E., and "a personal visit. is always 
welcomed. It should be remembered that service 
is purely voluntary ; there is no subscription nor 
compulsory annual training. Sailing, guncdril, 
‘signalling, seamanship, are some of the subjects 
taught, and there is every facility for training with 
the Fleet throughout the summer for periods of 
fonrteen days; and several cruises have extended 
to Norway, (Gibraltar, and Canada. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A WELL-PLANNED 
HOUSE. 


In a Paper on “The Modern House” read by 
te. Perel Thefore the Institute of 
6 11th March, a casnal 
pathy of the public in ‘regard to 
trehitecture was seized hold of and taken a the 
text for an amusing article in the Evening News, 
which has since appeared in some of the building 
papers. From the point of view of journalistic 
enterprise the Evening News might have done 
‘worse than reprint the Paper itself in serial form, 
for, although addressed to a professional body, it 
‘was of an eminently popular character, in 90 far as 
it calls attention to most of the easentials that: go 
to rake up that complicated unit “the Engl 
home.” Mr, Fraser has favoured us with a cop) 
of the Paper and we give a few exteacte whi 
may be usefully noted by house-designers : 

With regard to the publie view of modern housed, 1 
am fortunate in being able to give you « aummary of 
‘opinions ovhich may bo fairly taken an voicing” the 
uneral feeling on, and emphasising the ng details 
Sf, howe planning. "A number of distinguished: ret 
and women wore asked the following querti 

(0), What hus struck. you ne the: wert p 
the average house T 








































(2) What is the greatest improvement you 
‘with in bailding or tn the fithings? 

‘Among those: who contributed replies wore.‘ 
Hardy, Bir Edward Poynter, Amold Bennett 


Welly'Sir Artie Pinero, 2K Jerome, 
Mrs, Despard, Tarael Zangewil, Hiram Maxim, W. W. 
cio, and others 

"The epinions. pit forward in annwer to. thee two 











quent bo nummarived vectively as follows »— 
(i), Worvt Pointse=th large hall for a small hows, 
et Mish Foquiramenta. ‘The 





Heating arrangement, which makes 

room “uninhabitable.” Ventilation pil Stiin 

faales (these should be superseded {iy casement with 

top lighia)s Basements, « great evil 

‘ways inadequate, Win: 

tied. without discrimination. 

Stolle permeating the house Trom the kitchen. ‘The 

continual inbour entailed by" atono steps and polished 

etal ings" No proper Aecmmodstlon In rms for 
urniture, 

{2} Improvemente—The arrangements of a bath and 
lavatory ‘iain direclly available from each, bedroom. 
‘The discriminate se of folding doors. The employ: 
nent of double walls, affording even temperature," The 
<antatiaton ofthe heating ‘jaan. "Methods en 

liyed to conserve. waste wator for garden purposes. 
grat dovelopeant thin bt, chap td sound: 
proof partitioning. ‘The designing of detaila to avoid 
lnlgnent of dust 


Summing up the acknowledged essentials of the 
well-planned House Mr. Fraser says : 

‘Some of these feey be considered idealistic, but none 
are imponaibleof blog put ito eflect. "In tha majority 
Of ei of came, ob factor ha foe macrind for 
ftngther, sich, for inance,. as aqpeck. for Prowpect, 

ich fara, which eau rarely Be both ideal in one 
building; but a reasonable compromise can always be 
fetecioh and. an architect engaged. in house Building 
Slaald Kae a genius for compromise, 
Tt tas boon said that "The ideal house shonld be 
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weather, damp, and vermin-proof, and st once sub- 
Manliah,’ comfortable, sles, convenient, healthy, 


homelike, economical’ in cost and service, ‘beautiful, 
Seles pleasing to Hrs ts solo leak won”. Ty vbauld 
‘ot to, an is too often the case, merely an ingenious 
tmoaaie’ of rooms, lacking altogether « comp 

‘ind convenient arrangement, and a motif should be 
hearly-appareut in every seheme: 

Grains or “pctnrngue fects sould nut be 
airivon after for their own saker. Ingle-nooke 
‘which nobody ean ait aro abominations which obtain 
Nery freely at tho present dime.” The easential articles 
Uf Farnitore, auch in wardrobes and Jitchen dronsers 
‘heal formyl atte Hae dean, 

Windows should be designed primarily to obtain the 
tsximaza amount of sunshine abil light abd fresh air 
‘Thay alio have to accommodate curtains, w fact often 
forgotten, "The bedroom should have a window facing 
ash ‘The bathrooms shontd face gaat alo the kitchen 
‘ces. Landers should face nor, and be ventilated 

















very bad one, ‘The kitchen 
ange ahould bo placed acrosa the light, with the door 
‘opening away from the light, AIL akirlinga should be 
filled in solid behind, nowt in the Kitchen offices these 
should be of cement. "Kitchen, scallery, nd larder 
floors should be vol 











lls nro quite inadequate inthis 
country, except when built of sonnd bbrickn in. cement 
td Dialed with coment planar on the oad or 
tie! "The best atrangement is to construct walla i 
twa ‘thickness with an airspace Totween, but the 
eat care i required in constracting there walls, or 
‘vanedly may bo Worme than the evil. 
“Tho foundations shonld, be deep, and. tho ground 
floor nhould be at Jeast 12 inches above the genrn! 
level, and thorough means of ventilation provided 
ese el A ce 
hhowke, hoveever, will have solid ground floora with, an 
‘oxten'thickuoa of concrete beneath. 

"Tho sanitary fittings should or welfcloansing, and 
from makers of repute. Batha, sinks, and sanitary ft 
tings of all kinds ahauld ‘be absolutely an-eneliwed 
‘The idol house wil of necwity have Den but sa 

odd By-lasen abo 














ld be protected from freeaing, which 
‘inexpensive process, ‘The Tons to the 
fory winter throgh barat pipes and conse 
quent damage and expense must run into many tho. 
‘anda of pounds, The water storage arrangemente 
should be accessible, protected from dirt, and well v 


lated, 
‘Tho house should te so placed on sito that it will have 
swanlight on each wall at scmne tine of the day 
house shontd be sheltered from prov 
‘olla may” vary. considerably, bat 
imagine a traly healthy: house Wilt 0 
made ground. 

eating area 
vermnit, should com 
























‘clay soil or on 





neat, if means will positily 
poi of the en tha whi here 
‘rangement, ny hokwater 
radiators. Fach oom shold be os large as possible an 
{i ita floor space, and, generally speak 
‘expedient to sacrifice height for Boor apace. At the 
time time, no room should be Tess than 8 fect 6 inchen 

height.” Chimneys do not amoke if the flues have 
een constructed. with ordinary common-sense, "Too 
‘often bedrooms contain no places for bedstead, ‘There 
Should be under no circumstances ving roome or ices 
jnvthe basenvent. 

‘The house should not have to rely on curtains ot 
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uggs of tke mature to overcome dealt, Suck 
hangings ought to be tnneceasary, and they ace at all 
times unbealthy. Means of thowvugh cross ventilation 
shnld be available when required. The kitchen officer 
‘ould have bard" upervious’ paving, poleum will 
flased surface of the moder patest™ fe 
Paving being the nearentapproncht to the ideal iy thin 
reset 

3 ning-ro0m should be construct vo accommio- 
dates Specie number af divers, and the whole of the 
blansing and equipment of the foom should for the 
Seite purpose of dining. The serving hitch should 
Wt comaniat drt ben the dining om ai 
{he kitchen, 

House refuse should wot be stored in n fixed seeep- 
lacle or in the ‘neighbourbood ‘of the lane, whieh, 
however, is the case nine times out of ten. The water 

ia the hous shouldbe designed on sound rit 
¢ thorough efreuation. Lien cupboard 
‘ould be, and ean be conveniently heated. All water 
Gish i acral 
Mita of controlling te ao “emptying the el. 
tara shoo be evita get Boenlbe sero ah 
Ing water shouldbe taken from the na, an a draw: 
Hoth mai prove ues to ava te 
Hath tap ing sed for this parposr ‘the kitchen 
biler shoal ted wth w safety vale, nul water 
cistern should be. of gavanived iroa,ilvors should 
grt md toy ewe thr ony 

a the water ot anal 

Whenaver pole’ ope MS shoul be eoco 
‘ged by meats of x protected verandah and an dutour 
‘eoping apartment on the first floor 

“Tho scheme of decoration shout be eanesived aa m 
sale, an larng contrast abu be aveided, Plenty 
‘t enpboardsshowld bo provided. he sairens shoul 
eget fit eg kt wa 

‘No mention has been made of the various pointe of 

planning aed construction fiwlted pen. by ‘bulding 
ir lawn. Te is needle to any eee Aba We rules 
nenis make forthe pablle weltarey av rw, wih yety 
few exceptions, excellonk. These requlemente cans 
in'the main of the peotstion ef n house from ground 
the ordering ofthe whale uf the aniery afanges 
prevent the favsion of ewer yas, a ts 
fener requirements nyt Tight aod Stee 
eng ofthe contruction St SS Me and the 

‘Aeithe save time, hank and-tant being by-law 
aman alwaye bn sour of ebatetion fn serie ae 
‘Th use ot vow materials which do ook happen 96h 
savored by the by-lawe in often objected tn eed este 

‘owing to loca elrcumstanes, often tend wnmeey 
10 raise the cont of conmtrueton, suche ae 
unnecessary. width of toatl, endalog 
ramyedardens and Tong rows uf termed heaace 


Discussing materials of construction, Me, Frasor 
says: 

Th Ate 
‘fm heterogenecits tai 


‘reat distances at considers 
ubward eect 
























































houne costing, say, from S500 Uo £1,000, 1 ie obvioon 
i have boon waded in exten 

to find 4 ewd-brck plinth with a cement akin a 
ing ca the path, eh ck wala wih ane 
Ne fr ialftimbered, the ide guble 

tiled ‘andthe: uc” gable Allele ia ined 
windowsills of Austrian oak, the beam acroam the bay. 
vrindow rolled aeol joat covered in plasters eich 
Vine balusters. mahogany handrail. Europesn ite ity 
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tho ceiling rafters, Persian tiles for the fire-place, 
French enaanel on the joinery, a Yankeo stove in the 
hall, and the root covered. with. stone slabs, aud x0 
forth, ad navyirm. "his Is 'no exaggertion; it may 

kd degren inthe 





bbe met with in a more or less ma 
hhowsen. 


majority of mall mode 





ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


‘The Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
‘The Annual Report of the Counell of this Tr 
states that fourteen now F 





lows, sixteen ow Asso 
‘Members have 





met ‘Alexander 1 
Memorial Studentship. was eld in February, the #ub- 
ject being a design for a beidge with approaches. ‘The 
‘numberof competitors was disappoiuting, only” three 
fete of drawinge being ‘wceived. The stadentabi 
‘aluw 200, was awarded to Mr. James Bennett, Ayt 
Tat in view of the small number of competitors, and 
the fact that the quality of the work waa hot up to the 
‘standard which the ‘Trustees desired, they decided not 
to award the second prizo in this competition. A verion 
Gt conterences have’ been held’ between. the Inatitute 
Cmamittee and the Joint Committee of the Glaggos 
School of Architecture ‘on the subject of the  pro- 
ppored courve of architectural training in the Glaagow 
School of Architecture leading up ta the Diplomn of 
Hat stitution, Aw the result, n scheme wan featned 
Ly the Tostitate Committee covering both fie anil 
sol work, aod combining the eof the older 
‘appreniiceship training snd of the headomic teaching 
ormorly wanting, but How so admicably aupplied by 
tiv Schtol of Avchitectare. “the Committen earnestly 
xnmend 0 the tmbor the daisy of apn 
negra of the forma canta in he acme nd 
cited. when engaging flare apprentices. Ta necor 
fnco with the areangimont that the recognition ‘of 
Gerinte of tho: agi Schon of “Aecitrtre 
‘qualifying for the examination of tho RLLB.A. should 
{bs cotditional on the appointment by the Council of 
‘ePailow of the RLLB.A- to act as Examiner the Presi 
‘lent was nominated to net kn the room of MF. Janves M. 
Mone, who had held otiee for four years, “During the 
fat ar the Couel waa cively aged in formu 
Lig the scheme for the better regulation of compet 
ions, which hae now been adopted by the Tosti, and 
falas of ihe ser Asie of Anion the fellow: 
ition vena Founeil and. approx 
‘ofat a general meeting of Pollows nnd. Associata Mom 
bers, vin s "Any Follow oF Aswociate Member shall by 
ceidered to have been guilty of profesional miscon 
‘inet in terms of the Memorandum and Articles of 
‘Asaociation of the Tnstitate, and shall be liable to the 
Donaltios thervin stated, if it be found by the Come 
Sites (that he hae exon, sited, decly 
‘rindisvotly, a design in any competition which has pre 
Sowa been tho subject of notice by the Cound or by 
the Committee’ on Buble Architecture and Compell 
Lions, probibiting Members of the Tnatitute from takin 
pact in the ames or (.) that be has knowingly soe 
the promoters for perainton tn submit x design in a 
limited ‘competition after the Test has been closed.” 
‘The Council earnestly Tavites members loyally to. c~ 
‘operate for the seeneral good hy refraining ot all timex 
from such competitions, even Uhough at the ‘cost of 





















































Apparent persanal scrtce, aa well ax by giving ame: 
ine information to the ot a mack. whieh 
Imy be brought to their notice, he Counall found it 


Deceesary during the past year to miake representations 
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for smeitient of the conditions of several competitine 
tei wore found to be unetistaciory. In the ons of 
The Finoec Shoot Compaition te segctsttave proved 
Svortivey and the Councl found it necewary to prokit 
Members taking pare in i 'On the tuaive of the 
Tnsttace simile ation wae taken Oy the LIB.A. and 
these Asocition, ibe Coon 
tesorded ite onda support 10 m proposal tha. an ex: 
hibition of the Tows Penning Drawings exhibited in 
London in A810, apd more tently nach conten 
Cape be geet ier Arig eeesat 
Croporatan wth tha fea! branch of the Garden Giles 
Sind Town Tlanuing Assocation, eter wan forwarded 
to'the ‘Ten Conseil esing them to " 
their mapport, A , 

Neck tating ht te matter 
stoi ster a avn te 
{0 Glangoy ut an sary date. ecoguising the import 
tice of th Scotunh: National Conference on: Hoan 
fit 'Town Planning Adannitraion to be lI Cl 

ow on 0th aod th Aah text, the Con ag, om 
tho invitation of the ‘Standing Adviary Committe of 
the Conferenty appointed the. whole of its: Mersbors 
Ae delogten on bane of the Tutithte, ‘The Counell 








































iy. the City Enginver’s Department, and a lettor pro: 
esting againat this course of action’ waa forwarded to 
the Corporation, It wan noted with satisfaction that 





the Corporation remitted the proposal back tothe Com: 
mittee for reconsideration, 


Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
4 drei ping 

salt ran 
i. L. Norden, wo argo the preparation of 
beautification of Ottawa and the improvem 
Cee tlh 
tet cae a eine racers 
Sistas ras ey 
Sele Reta Olan oe 
isis Se rie tena 
tcc el 

ae he 
Hecate cue ea leet 
RE Re Rrra 
er eetiow sucker 

qualify them to deal with a matter calling for suc} 
high artistic and technical skill. ‘The Ottawa tim 
ear Ge eee fey 
peas iaian eid ete 
He are, Mo as 
ec a een see eee 
‘as to what could be done by the concentrated efforta of 
srven Geena retina oe 
Se oi ad Sa rh 
| eran ile stimulus to other cities to emulate. 
Beeler tog tet pare 
ee cme re! 
Aha hl egw 
that these, all over Canada, were not na creditable in 
spits bk Ganatire arte 
oar Genes 
Siren dante chains 
ei ceases Peumarteci ee 
Sine Ne Soa err ek 
val ice, the deputation pointed out that the 
Shea Aer ec ar 
















ins for the 
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‘engineers, 























the Uited States and Europe. ‘They urged that the 
Daminion Goverament soa provide ‘an annual grant 
Wena at ual ravollingachelarapa, whih 
would enablo mtadente'to finish abroad. ‘The Premier 
‘arene his‘ empathy wih te object ofthe 
Aptation, and’ promlael that thole’ representations 
‘stuald have hs careful consideration. 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. 

Ab the Annual General Meoting of this Society, held 
‘onthe Sth March, the President, Mz, James Jérm 
(h.}, FIGM.E., delivered nn address, from’ which 
txiruct the follwing = 

From the widely spread area of our Societys district, 
it is dificult to bring togother, except on very special 
ccasions, m large body &f- metabersy much, therefore, 
tisk be left to the Work at the elected Connell, Tt 
ta However, be psn in tn and neon 
‘with the other Allied Socetier, to iasue Wo every me 
bor'a slournal, or Report, ot our Proceedings, say 
‘qunrterly, in ofder that wveh the mit distantly placed 
‘mernbers'siay be kept im touch with matters afecting 
the profension. “Probably the Rayal Tnatitate may soe 
iu Way 10 consider the desirability. of promoting the 
‘naue of auch n pablieation for eirenlation between the 
All Seiten some onal bans hada ko 
‘ach Toeality. Tt may” be aa that the RAL D.A. 
Tovnxsty tasued fortaightly during the Ression, 
‘luden all matters of professional interest, ‘This, how- 
‘over, cannot provide W auliient vehicle of tnter-com, 
ranication, tenable the now nuumorods Allied Societe 
Tally. 'to publish thelt”dolags ‘and sot forth their 
upitations. 























‘one matter in the Report of more than 
nlorost. I refer to the part taken by rome 


aching with the Committee of the Baeter 
ity Council to revise the Building By-Laws. This 
ccouporation on the part of the two" badies materi 
tended elucidate many points of importance, 
‘nn gratefully acknowledgen the courtesy” of 
Authority, and their respausiblo officials, for seeking 
fuiatance’ of m technical charscter trom those, who 
Ihave a desire and are. in many ware reaponathe Tor 
faithfully complying with the important details of con: 
struction, afecting the comfors, and even the lives, of 
hepa bership, although i 
our membership, although we naw in 
lade mont practitioners In the Wentemn area allotted 
to our influsnes, there are several ail who should ve 
brought into our ranks, as the important meanure of 
Aeration would be anita biped hy th il 
Socisties paving the way to this end. In thin con 
nection, abd roiling one's former expriocn of 
occupying the postion af your Presiden, T am es 
‘ined. that the tor of olen nhould be extended Uy 
lea wo aeay following the practi of tho Toya 
Tnalitate,” ‘the Society would. materially benef,” in 
‘my humble opinion, wore n longer time ‘given t0' the 
Presiding officer to formulate policies and to become 
‘nore intimately ‘noquainted with the members and 
their requirements. Here, again, I feel bound to 
scoontante the extreme desirability of placing in ofce 
tno who ie qualified to represent the Society ou the 
Pouncil of the Royal Tnalitate, whore there it a place 
reserved, without election, for’ Presidents ‘of otal 
Societies’ in turn. Dating the past yoar, and. on the 
former eccasion when you did tbe the honour to ek 
ame, it was our turn 0 be teprosented on the Council 
Of the Royal Inatitate, and T am more than ever con. 
inced that the Society laves much through belng ai 
juntied in the absence of a Fellow being sppotnted 
With the later qualieation, the longer pei 
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vould extend the opportanity of a wat on the Counell 
af the Royal Tait 

With ogard to the subject of Hidvoation, Tam 
termpted to may n word or two on the higher and after 
calture 40 important to the uplifting ofa learned pro: 
fession. “One deplores the falling off of the acquisition 











of acl ngage a intern mong 
jounger architects. ‘The great impulse given Wo the 
Maily of "our ancient” buildings! ms 





al 
Shusheng tho wave of hur totton 
thee half he ln eettary acted in the’ most 








impel annat in| prodcing! amonga arcs 
many scholarly exponents of mediwval ae throughout 
the Sountry. ‘The decline of ‘of rentoration 





He 
‘the revived appreciation for Claw and Wenaie 
‘ance tralitions have decrened the flow of windy both 
mongst-achivecs aod the clergy, who, have dee ea 
tmich in 'the past to ioatil'n fv Tor the nly of 
tho benslfl bnikangr unr thelr are "te maybe 
oped however, that tho newer. interest mnynfden 
the bol sphero of art and produce ‘even tty cat, 
fiat expementa of historeal saa of thin, ar 
Sider art To advance the training of our younger 
trthran, mh ‘might be dove Toy, ad en weed 
sigset, in ndiion to clams, Tecate ued vr 
tangs ter tenon guts, thatthe Cannel, and 
ther ating ith them, Sigh rae ups 
ings ‘wuitable for measured drawings and 
sity." There are charming specimet of mlngr aone 

lion, nach na doorways clingy, mattslpieces, 
Sten avaliable nu xamley of goo work whieh Sight 
te ede for ata ha it ot pon 
set mpegs any eet hetogrpha 
Ani deveriptiona could be ‘proper to. mathe the 
dent to proceed withoat waste tie, Tite own 
{inadiateheighbourhood of Eswer, there ina wealth 
at ood examples of almost tery prod had sila 





























MINUTES. X, 


At the ‘outh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
ad i (Ordinary) of th 









jon 1011-12, held Mouday,, Tsth March 1913, at 
8 pan—Prownt: Mr. Reginald Wlonifeld, “AcR-As, 
Vice-President, in the Chair; 12 Fellows (including 7 


Anambers of he Come td. ate (c 
nbeof the Covmely i Licentiate asd a 
re tha Minuten af he's 








ial and Bosinon 
Meetings held Monday, 4th March, being published in 
she JounxAD, wore aken as read and signed as correct, 





sie naar ae 
gfhisety ot Seta’ Samual Phen, Liebe eae 
io elas te 
ir giana de att faite gaat 
eles ein 
a sey ti dt 
mitted 3 ‘the Chairman—vir, Robert F. Bas n, 

tae at 
Arthur Amold ‘Sebley, 


i ‘Tae Axcurcron op 1 
asa tie A Sr 

ei th sir ao ante by 

series of lantern slides, » dacussion taecadt 

mt of thanks was passed to the author by 
‘The proceedings then closed, i 

separated at 10,10 pi. ioe ot 
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JMS AND PICTURE GALLERIES. 
By Eowin T, Haun [2 


jond bofowe the Royal Institute of British Arehitoets, and illusteated by 62 lantern slides, 
ere a ‘Monday, tre April 1013. v 


ART MUSE) 








Picture Galleries, I was very sensible of the magnitude of my tusk, rendored so 


diffioult by the fact that there is no subject on which there are so many ¢ 
tects whose 








E accepting the invitation of the Council to address you on the subject of Museums and 





opinions, and ag to which there so many points of view. ‘There are many ar 
view appears to bo that (o design a museum and picture gallery means only that they 
to make an architectural edifice, imposing from the exterior, containing palatial sta 
eases and halls; which hall will somehow or other adapt themselves to the display of 
urchitéctural antiquities, sculpture, pictures, keramies, jewels, and other objects of art, 
and many of yon will call to mind exceedingly beautiful designs, which, on analysis, turn 
out to be, so far as their purpose is concerned, merely vast pantechnicons, glorified indeod. 
but nnsnitable and impracticable in every way. At the other pole are ominent directors of 
musouns who hold that arc fe in the building is consideration; that so long 
a8 the contents aro exhibited to the hest ad 
Professor Furtwiingler, in an address to the Royal Bavarian Academ 
palnce type of muse must be abandoned, the m ple must be that muse 
shall be accommodated to the art work, not the art work to the building.” 
of our museums aro magazines set up in ostentatious palaces." Professor Alfred Lichtwark, 
tor of the Kunsthalle, Hamburg, in an address in 1908, condemns "the interior sacrificed 
facade, galleries used as passoge ways, ond the symmetrical axial arrangements of 
“It should he forbidden to think 










































tot 
interior staireases to afford perspective effects." He x 
‘of fngades before the scheme of the ground plan is formed which will assure the best light 









andl greatest amoant of wall space.”” 
Third Cero, VoL KIS. Ne 14-32 aye 3 
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While we sympathise with the views of directors to whom the exhibits are everything, 
wo as architects believe that a building of the type under consideration can be, as it shoul 
bo, designed to meet, and mect adequate! 
the internal requirements, and. yet be hoth 
internally and externally a noble pieoe of 
architecture, Unless this ean be done our 
art hos failed, and failed in making a home 
for the expositions of artists, a failure 
which is unthinkable, 

Now we must come to close quarters 
with our subject, and at the outset w Timita- 
tion is necessary, ‘The conception of 
museums in general is too wide for dis- 
cussion here. Scientific. nmsenms and 
musoums of art have very little in common ; 
their spheres of influence are different. 
‘Tho aim of the former is to impart scientific 
knowledge, to accumulate information for 
those who wish to put it to practical w 
the purpose of a museum of art is to 
awaken artistic enjoyment, to create lovers 
of the beautiful. Aristotle says: The 
direct ‘aim of art is the pleasure derived 
from a contemplation of the perfect,’* 
“The function of on art musoum,”” says 
erecrerrenn Professor Pritchard, of Boston, “is to 

1 1-= Mom, Mire collect and exhibit works of art chosen for 
their wathetic quality.” Scientific museums 
practical training, but their field is 40 large that they 
not be dealt with to-day. Our rango of vision over the 
art side will be found to be so wide that it will engross all 
r energies. Professor Gilman, of Boston, U.8.A., in 
1904, in dealing with the responsibilities of musoums of 
art, says: “' Art is a speoch, and the first reason for pre- 
serving works of art is that they may speak—express their 
ning, and this is the primary end of efficient exhi- 
bition.” Eificient exh therefore, is of immense 
ortarice, and later on propose to deal with this factor 
4s it affects the architect, 
Lot us, however, consider the main lines and general 
principles on which an art museum should be designed. 
First of all, its entrances and exits, 
It must be borne in mind that there are often priceless 
works of art in such a building, and as, alas, there are 
thieves in the world, it is not desirable in normal cireum- 































fare an essential part of br 



































jut kmnanreIm shame mere,  Stanees to have more than one door (or group of adjacent 
= doors) both for the ingress and egress of people, so that all 
may be under observation by the same attendants, Fire escape exits in a large building may 


be necessiry, but these should be safeguarded. The common ingress and egress facilitates 
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the placing of cloak-rooms. 
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A spacious vestibule or hall will, of course, be necessury, and 


should be consonant with the dignity of the place. 
Assuming # large building on more than one floor, the main staircase should be con- 








Voniently newr the entrane 
from those to the lower d 
1 hay 








the entrance, so that visitors who come 
especially to visit the upper floor have to 
pass through the lower, to their own incon 
vonience and that of those in contemplati 
of the ground floor exhibits 
thore should be other staircases in diff 
ports, both for the public and the staff. 

Tn a relatively small bail 
sual plan is with a cent 
court, the stair in the centre 
at the entrance, as, for ex 
Bremen, Linx, and Aberdeen, and this 
arrangement is commended by most antho- 
tities. At Cologne we get a central 
tho stairs being right and left of the 
In medium-sized buildings, such as ut 
Minster [fig. 2], the Kunst-Gewerbe at 
Rerlin (figs, 8 and 4), and 
he administration offi 








Of course, 
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t Brunswick [fig. 5], we have a 
placed in 





» 40 that visitors to departments upstairs may at once be separated 
partments, thus reducing or di 
soon designs where the main stairease is at th 





minating the volume of people, 
ud, opposite to and far distant from 
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have merely business relations with the museum, so that these may not interfere with the art 
visitors. 

T do not propose to deal in detail with such necessaries as refreshment-rooms &e. ‘They. 
may be placed where convenient for general access, but it must he remembered that the 
supplies and staff should have access without having to pass through the galleries. 

‘The general disposition of departments now demands attention. Top-lighted galleries 

may be placed in internal 

AMGUEDDFA GENEDLAETHOL CYMRU courts with rooms around 

them, or they may be on 
2 The latter 
T think, pre- 
if i AL ferable for many reasons, 
r L one of which is that if the 


: He); a \ / central gallery has a roof 









































at the height of the sur- 
rounding building this will 
be quite unsuitable for 
anything but sculpture or 
architecture, and if the 
roof be kept down the 
shadow from adjacent 
buildings will be objec- 
tionable. 

‘Where is widespread 
view among directors’ that 
there should be internal 
open courtyards to. mu- 
seums, and Dr, Gustav 
: : = |— E. Pazanrek, the director 
a) of the museum at Reichen- 
fey Ue Bes berg, in 1908 said: ** ‘The 

ay i internal courtyards of a 

= : museum should be laid out 

5 < EL as gardens in which 

ae R 7 should he sculpture meant 

fs = ey |) © for outdoors.’ You will, 
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of course, call to mind 

3 many sculpture gardens 
font in Rome, Florence, and 
6a Nerney, Conor other parts of Italy, ‘These 


formal art gardens are 
common all over the world. In India they are a regular and almost universal feature of 


public buildings, and although muny are architectural only, as the aj Muhal at Agen, others 
contain sculpture, us the Hosenabad at Lucknow. E 
In the Welsh National Museum at Cardiff [fig. 6), Messrs. Smith and Brower have this 
feature with a central fountain, and below the courtyard is an aquarium, ‘They have also, in 
the external garden, an open pavilion for the display of national dances,.for open-air concerts 
4 feature highly to be commended, It is objectéd by some that out climate does not suit 
courtyurds for senpture, &e., although last summer we had climatic conditions us 
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favourable as any further south, but if we accept the inferential objection, this could be met by 
a plain glass roof with open sides, converting the courtyard into a covered garden. I think 
this courtyard feature is one to be encouraged and developed, and although we cannot have 
such large spaces as the Italian courts and gardens, or even the Grand Cour du Louvre at 
Paris, we could frequently have 
them of areas larger than the 
octagon court of the Vatican, 
which is but twenty metres across. 
Tn any case, these open courtyards 
enable excellent light to be ob- 
tained for lower galleries und base- 
ment rooms, ‘Their prospect from 
the galleries is restful, and there 
is also another advantage for gal- 
lories surrounding such gardens : 
the exigencies of the exhibits may 
require the windows of one room 
to he varied from those of its 
neighbour, or may demand, per- 
haps, a different architectural style 
for the window. ‘This, in an in- 
ternal area, can be done, but if the 
same were desired on the external 
fagade of the building, it would be 
diffienlt to do it without damaging 
the architectural unity of the composition. As an example of this internal treatment I may 
cite Darmstadt [fig. 7], erected in 1905. 

‘This suggestion of sculpture in gardens brings us to the consideration of sculpture 
galleries themselves. ‘There is considerable difference of opinion as to the best means of dis- 
playing sculpture, Some authorities favour large courts or galleries with plain glass roofs 
allover the ares—in fact, the nearest approach to the open air; others say sculpture is best dis- 
played by light coming from windows pliced L 
high up near the ceiling, the seulpture being 
placed near the opposite wall so that light may 
come diagonally to it. ‘There is much to be 
said for both views, but the open court viow 
is more on all fours with the covered garden, 
and should be only for large groups such as 
Italians would put into their gardens. The 
latter view is more applicable for cabinet 
sculpture. If tho area be large and the svulp- 
ture-groups well placed, the open top light is 
perhaps best on the whole. A well-known tes car Gils Seazes 
‘example is the Luxembourg Gallery, 130 feet 
by 40 feot, which is top-lighted for nourly its whole length. ‘There, no marked light or shude 
is noticeable, except that in the central parts the vertical light is too great. If the area be 
smal] and in the nature of a Jong gallery there is danger of the shadows from brows, nose, ears, 
and chin being too much accentuated, All will call to mind the excellent light from high 
lnnettes and windows in the Vatican corridors, und notably in the aleoves of the octagon court 
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of the Belvedero. Professor Clipstone Sturges, of Boston, thinks these are the best lighted 
of all the Vatican. 

In the Braccio Nuovo there are narrow ceiling openings in a coffered vault. No figures 
are placed in the contre, but the vertical light produces the defects just noted. In the 
adjacent Chiaramonte gallery the lighting is hy high lanettes on one side in alternate bays, 
and the objects opposite these windows are better lighted than in the Braccio Nuovo. At 
the Croce Greca there are high lunettes on both sides (east and west). Each piceo of sculpture 
being placed against the wall roceives its light from one direction, and the result is good. In 
the Louvre the galleries, 90 foet wide, have ordinary windows carried up to the vaults, and 
there the light is excellent, Whore this lighting is adopted a white ceiling vault is valuablo, 
fs it reflects light. In the cloisters of the Campo Santo at Pisa the lighting on the soulptured 
figures is excellent, 

Dr. Pazaurek says: “The enthusiasm for top light in museums is much diminished of 
late,"’ but adds, “top light is best for subjects originally intended for the open air,"* so that 
he would probably advocate it for 
‘a good deal of large sculpture. 

T think one of the finest archi- 
fectural schemes for the display of 
seulptare is a wide colonnade 
(cither straight or segmental on 
plan) at the ends of the contrat 
courtyard. A good example is that 
of the loggia of the Villa Albani 
at Florence [fig. J, and such a gal- 
Jory is more interesting and affords 
better opportunities for placing 
sculpture than many more ordi- 
nary oblong or square courts, 

‘Another important feuture is to 
form alcoves in the gallery so that 
statues or groups may bo isolated 
nitrated, The 
of this ix seen in the 

cabinet of the octagon cortile of 
tho Belvedero, in the loggin of the Villa Albani, and I note that this is u feature of tho Welsh 
National Museum. OF course, in considering sculpture galleries, regard must bo 
ready accessibility for heavy masses to be brought in from outside, and n basement ro 
is necessary for carts. 

While on this subject it is woll to consider the question of displa ails and copies. 
It is not uncommon to find both in the same gallery, but this arrangement is challenged by 
experts, Mr. Pritehatd, of Boston, says: "‘ Art and the history of urt are distinct : history is 
science, easts are for education, for teaching history or practice, Casts should not be exhibited 
at all, If casts and originals are exhibited together, the visitor passes both. Originals and 
casts are not emotionally similar. 

Professor Furtwiingler, speaking of works of art gem says that “important works 
and inferior works must be separated, but the latter may he in near rooms for contrast or 
vomparison."” At Dresden, in the Albertinum, sculptured originals are all on one floor, easts 
on other floors. ‘The same arrangement is adopted in the Berlin Museum, ‘This iw point 
which has to bo sottled before an architect can maturv a plan for seulpture galleries, 
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We now come to the general disposition of other galleries in a museum, What is to be 
the principle on which they are to be laid out? Are galleries for all the different exhibits on 
4 floor to be in one range ; that is, to open into one wnother so that a visitor shall pass through 
all and make a cireular tour back to his starting place? Are galleries to be in groups so thut 
each gronp hall take one branch of art and illustrate it through all time? Should art work 
of all kinds of each period or era be illnstrated together in the samme room or gallery? 

For the convenience of administration and supervision only, the one continuous range 
is better. Large numbers of people are passing in only one direction and do not interfere 
with those following them. On the other hand, if.a visitor wants to contemplate one period 
of art—be it painting or any other manifestation—he has to make the other rooms mere 
Dassage-rooms, and this. further, is disturbing to the art students in those other rooms. 
Professor Lichtwark condemns galleries used us passage-ways and lays down as fundamental 
conditions of planning “*free movement and quiet." He thinks the ideal is “broad earri- 
dors unobstructed, and exhibition galleries disconnected one from another and accessible 
only: from the eorridor,'* A notable example of this is the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence [fig 10], erected 1560-74, 
whose rooms or groups of rooms are entered from the 
corridor next the road, 

Mr. Robinson, director of the Boston Museum, discuss: 
ing in 1904 the plans for their now buildings, says that ut 
Boston each department has sharply defined limits, with, 
8 far a8 practicable, an entrance from a main passage 60 
that a visitor in one department shall see nothing elso, 
‘and not be disturbed by vistas of unrelated objects.’” Dr, 
Sturges disapproves of “* the interminable galleries of the 
Louvre,” He says—and many will sympathise with him 
—"‘it is advantageous to keep the galleries of a great 
‘museum so divided into groups as to make it possible for 
the visitor to take one department at a time and not be 
forced through an endless cirenit as at tho National 
Bavarian Museum at Man or Tet loose in a vast maze as 
at South Kensington.’ 

Tn small museums or galleries the question we are considering settles itself. ‘The floor 
‘area is Tinnited, and the galleries on any one floor become a manageable unit which, if well 
Arranged, meets with general acceptance, as in the examples of Aberdeen and Ling, Liver- 
Pool is on a different plan, but is still of manageable dimensions. It would appear to he 
Possible to apply this small unit principle to w museum of any dimensions, however large. 
‘The Kaiser Friedrich Musoum at Berlin [figs. 1, 11], erected in 1905, is a combination of the 
two systems. Yon may go all ronnd, but it i& possible to short-cirenit home, The Cit 
Museum ut Amsterdam and the National Gallery in London [fig. 12] are similarly arranged, 

‘The goneral principles of the scheme having been considered, we come to the ordinary 
talleries. As far a8 T can gather, the general feeling in respect of all except picture galleries 
is that side-lighted rooms are best. I shall later on deal with side light for pictures, but for 
the moment we ure treating of other exhibits. 

Tt will be readily seen that show-eases having shelves will be bettor lighted from tho side 
than ftom the top. In the former case the light pusses between the shelves in the latter one 
shelf casts a shadow on that beneath, For efficient lighting in our northern elime, eases 
should not be placed more than, say, twenty to twenty-five feet from a window. Of course, in 
Maly or the South of Europe, in Australia and India, light penetrates to much greater dis- 
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tances. Windows in our climate should be kept as close to the ceiling as possible 80 as to get 





the highest possible angle of light, and in order to get the valuable reflected o diffused light 
from the cei surface. Show-cases should be placed with the long axis perpendicular to 





the window. If they are placed parallel a 
visitor casts a shadow on to the exhibit at 
which ho is looking if his back is to the 
wind and if he is facing it the glare of 
the window will be in his face, obscuring 
the exhibit in the ease. Nothing is guined 
by making these galleries more than, 
twenty feet high At the Welsh 
National Museum the ground floor galleries 
are to be about twenty feet high, and the 
first floor twenty fect, The gulleries 
now being erected at the British Museum 
are all nineteen feet six inches high on the 
ground floor. 

Fot the proper display of tapestry and 
carpets upon the wall, side light is impera- 
tive, They are Jost and wasted in large 
galleries lighted by glass all over. ‘The 
- top light casts a shadow from ench stitch 
Pate eed eae seman. on to its neighbour, this darkening the 

whole colour effect, and when the tapestries 
ure covered with glass the rafters of the roof are reflected in the glass. This is noticeable at 
South Kensington. 

Professor Briicke, in 1878, drew purtioular attention to this; be pointed out that 
the ‘numberless little projections" in tapestry in a top-lighted room were illuminated 
on their top edges, while the. 
spectator beneath saw the shaded 
side of each, and lost nearly 
all the beauty of the colour, He 
added: “It is the same with oil 
ings ¢o lit, where placed abs 
eye of the spectator.” Bach 
dlot of paint “ has a lighted upper 
side and a shaded under side,"” and 
to the spectator beneath the colours 
appear more sombre and less vivid. 
So that in the case of pictures with 
a Rroms Uekhed vouvy ani dark varnish, and thos 
Mo, 12-TTWe Naviowat, Ganon, darkened by time, light from above 
/ SB shows only 0 mass of bluck, while 
ina good side light thes greut richness of colour, and details become visible 
which had h fore comple sei ped the eye. The superiority of side light is that it per- 
mits of placing oneself in a position to soe the roughnesses on their litup side. Leonardo 
da Vinci appreciated and explained the advantages of this arrangement in his “ Trattato,’" 

The subject of the best light for picture galleries is one on which much has been writt 
Dr. Pazaurek, of Reichenberg. thinks top light best fc i Sita te EGR 

y ‘op ligt for modern pictures painted in top-lighted 
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studios. Not only does he favour side-lighted galleries for Old Musters, but the same view is 
hold by Professor Bather of the British Museum, Dr. Lichtwark of Hamburg, by the Dutch 
Royal Commission-of 1902, and by others whom T have quoted. In this connection the Louvre 
and the Cluny at Paris, the Musée Plantin at Antwerp, the Pitti at Florence, the Brera at 
Milan, and others aro commended. 

Thave referred to the Dutch Royal Commission. It will be remembered that Rembrandt's 
grout picture, “The Night Watch,” which is fourteen feet threo inches by eleven feet nine 
inches, originally painted for the Seutter’s room where there was only a side light, was later 
removed to the Post of Honour in the new Rijks Museum at Amsterdam, erected in 1885. 
Indeed, a placo at the end of the central nave was specially designed for it, Tt was to’ be 
the culminating glory of the hall. ‘The lighting was from the top, and dissatisfaction with 
the result led to the appointment of « Commission, ‘They made a number of experiments, tried 
top lighting not from a central open or flat roof-light, but from « range of sloping lights sot 
parallel to one another, and tried the light from the south-west and north-west. ‘They then 
tried side light from the same direction, in a room thirty-seven fect nino inches by twenty-six 
fect five inches, and, with ono dissontiont, reported that the side light was the best. 'Thoro 
wero two windows, one nine febt and the other four feet wide, seven foet from one another in 
the same wall, In the experimental room the cill level was seven feet six inches from the 
floor and the window openings nine feot threo inches high. From the jamb of the nearest 
window to the wall in which the picturo was placed it was four fect eleven inches, and the 
picture was placed on tho floor in the contro of the north-west wall, twenty-six fect five inches 
long, the height of the room boing sixtoen feet ten inches, Curtains of tracing linen were 
pluced before both windows when the sun was shining; the ceiling was dyed a dark oak colour 
‘and the floor a dark’brown, Curtains were used to shield the spectators from the window 
light, Aw w result of the Commission's report the picture was finally placed in a side-lightod 
room. : 

Tt will be noted from theso experiments that « good height for the window cill of side- 
lighted rooms is seven feet six inches above the floor, and in Brussels, whore the cills wore 
lower, the authorities havo fitted shutters to « height of about seven feet from tho floor. 

Dr. Sturges thinks sunlight (reasonably controlled) « far more becoming light for most, 
if not all, picturos, At tho Brora, at Dresden, and Berlin, the rooms with sunlight showed 
the painting and brought out the colour best, and other examples cited are the old Italian 
palaces. On the other hnnd, it has heen pointed out that the high temperature in the rooms is 
inconvenient, and blinds are a necessity to modify the light on the pictures. 

Ono difficulty with window-lighted rooms is the glare on the opposite wall, Tn the Bardini 
Gallory the back wall is not parallel to the window, but at an angle of one in eight, and there 
the diffcalty disappears. In many side-tighted rooms, a, for example, the Hof Museum at 
Vienna, the City Musoum at Amstordim, the proposed Musonm at Haarlem, and other 
museums, the side walls are not at right angles to the window, but at an angle of about 
seventy-five degrees converging inwards, and this materially adds to the illumination of the 
pictures, In some galleries pictures on the side walls which are perpendicular to the window 
are each set ont at a similar angle, but that is not so satisfactory, as each casts its neighbour 
into shade. I show an examplo from the Hnag Gallery, and T have seen the same arrange- 
‘ment at Verona. It shonld be noted, however, that no picture can be hung on a side wall 
close up to the extornal wall in which fs the window, but this space is always utilised for the 
doorway. 

‘The very general commendation of side-lighted rooms for pictures, and their adoption in 
‘most of the large Continental galleries—as well as their existence in the many palaces all 
over Europe, which, after all, form the most renowned places of oxhibition—would lead us 
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elude that such picture-rooms should be provided in every large museum, Mr. A. W. 
Wass, srctileds ok Amster Spar ous Wal thoes shoo nok bolo the ground floor 
because of the reflection from the surrounding ground. However, the top light in some form 
is $0 general, and the convenience of heing able to get a great amount of wall space for hanging 
on a limited site is so great, that this syst commend itself for picture galleries. 

‘The method of lighting these to the | tage is of prime importance, and on the 
seroen you have soctions of galleries ut the National Welsh Museum at Cardiff and in the north 
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Museum, Amsterdam. Sir Lawrens 
lighting the floor is tighted, nt tho 1 
Where these great lights exist va 






adopted. Attho Art Institute, Chicago, the contr 
zontal suspended coloured glass sereen in ornati 


avela 





Alna-Tadema, R.A., speal 
tnros themselves are not, 
ons expedients to modify their baneful effect have been 
of the ceiling light has been obscured by a hiori- 

ntal metal framework [fig. 14]. At other places 
n [fig. 16]. ‘These expedients condemn 





im has been tried, as at the Kunst-Gewerbe, Borli 
the design. ‘The centre of the ceiling should be opaque: 
obstruct direct rays passing to the floor, and only the side 








building ut the British Museum, at 
the Royal Academy, the National 
Gallery (including the latest rooms), 
the Grosvenor, the Royal Society 
of Painters im Water Colours, the 
Walker Gallery, Liverpool, at 
South Kensington, the Weston 
Musou, Sheffield, and the new 
galleries nt Birmingham, 

Tho new galleries at Birming- 

















and , aro all top lighted, 
They aro generally thirty-two feet 
wide, und vary considerably in 
length to suit different schools and 
collections. ‘They are a valuable 
addition to thé old galleries. ‘They 
hhave flat ceiling lights ninoteen feet 
wide, and outer glass sloping roofs 
above. ‘The architeets inform mo 
that the method of lighting was 
arrived at after prolonged con: 
sidoration of the opinions of 
various wuthorities. T find, how- 
r, that the goneral consensus of 
pinion is that great areas of light 
Il across the ceiling, even where 
these are kept well away from the 
sirrounding walls by wide coves, 
are to be avoided, — They unduly 
illuminate the floor, and the reflec: 
tion from this and from the glass 
in the picture canses great trouble, 
As an illustration T may refer to the 
oblong rooms [fig. 18] in the City 

nin 1907, says, * with top 










































there should be a plaster ceiling to 
Portions should transmit th light. 
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Lantern lights with vertical glazed sides, as in Sir John Soane's Galleries ut Dulwich, have 
been tried, but these are not satisfactory, as the area of the light is not adequate to illuminate 
the opposite wall. 

A great improvement 
is soon where tho flat 
ceiling of the lantern is 
reduced in width and the 
gluss sides slope inwards 
from the bottom. This 
arrangement exists in 
some of the rooms of the 
old part of the National 
Gallery in London, but the 
slope was too steep and 
the area of light had to be 
supplomented. — Tt is pro- 
posed to adopt the prin 
ciple in the new Welsh 
National Museum. In the 
now rooms at the National 
Gallery. the lantern form 
hus not boon adopted, the 
skylights being of the ordi- Pou, Wet Au Darron, C400 
wiry saddle-buek type, and 
thore has been in the newspapers a great deal of adverse criticism of the result. 

Another form giving excellent results in an oblong gallery is « somi-eiroular or segmental 
rool with sloping side 
lights divided by a flat 
plaster coiling, or, in 
square gallery, a centre 
skylight similarly divided 
by o flat coiling, Mr. 
E. Stanley Hall has. 80 
designed his roofs in the 
four new rooms added 
to the Dulwich Gallery 
[fig. 16}, and the Ameri- 
can Commission — which 
Visited the gallery Inst 
year highly commended 
both arrangements. “The 
Times," in an article on 
the gallery in 1910, says: 

Sir John Soano's 
method of lighting ix fo. JK~Tus REMmON RE MERE, aM: Catan CHEK CHORD 
poor and niggard 
climate like ours. « 
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‘he difforenoe between good and bad lighting is seen the moment we 
enter the new room."* I show a section [fig. 16], in which Sir John Soune’s lantern is in the 
centre, and the other forms of skylight are on each side. . It will bo seen by the dotted lines 
ull drawn at an angle of forty-five degrees that the direct light to the opposite walls illuminates 
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‘an urea in the new galleries of more than double that in the old gallery, ulthongh the actual 
area of glass is nearly the samo, An outer glass roof and inner ceiling light should be 
avoided ; the double glazing greatly diminishes the light, 

Tn this connection it is opportune to speak of the height of top-lighted galleries. ‘This 
height may be well determined by drawing a forty-five-degree angle upwards from the base of 
the picture (say, three feet from the floor), and where it cuts a vertical line parallel to and 
distant from the opposite wall one-sixth of the width of the gallery, the point of intersection 
should be the bse of the skylight, Thus, in » gallery twenty-four feet wide the base of the 
roof light should he twenty-throo feet above the floor, and four feat within the face of the wall. 
‘This four feet should have a coved or sloping ceiling so that no vertical light shall directly 
descend to the pictures on the near wall, This height works out the same by the system 
devised by ‘Tiede described by Mr. Weissman in 1907," and followed at Schienkils Museum at 
Berlin, but by his system the contre of the coiling was all glass and the reflection from the 
tloor was had, 

‘Top-lighted picture galleries in museums should not be more than thirty feet wide. ‘The 
vory Low exten largo pictiros demanding greater distance for observation can be placed at the 
ends of gallorios. Any greater width makes the height too much, 

‘The walls are not required to 
Tanti be high. One row of pictures 

is tho best for their proper ap- 
preciation, but two rows are 
imirable where they are not too 
large, so that a height from the 
floor of fifteen to eighteen feet 
is ample. At the new Bir- 
mingham galleries fifteen foot 
six inchos has been adopted. 
You will have noticed in some 
oor bau rere ssa. of the internal views which I 


have shown much excessive 
height, the pictures covering but. small proportion of the whole, 


Mr. Weissman lays stress on the necossity of limiting the height of sky-lighted galleries, 
Spoaking of the Brunswick Gallery ho says: “There, the rooms are too high and mest of the 
light falls on the floor, the top part of tho roof having a glass vovering. . . "Speaking 
again of the Alte Pinakothek at Munich, erected in 1896, he sys: “ ‘Tho skylight ix not what 
it should bo, as tho rooms are foo high and the openings too small. ‘Tho system of lighting is 
the samo ns in the old portion of the National Gallery of London, but us the rooms of the 
latter building are mnch less elovated and the light openings well proportioned to the floor 
surface, n far better result is obtained in these," Mr. Weissman thinks the interior arrange 
tment of tho National Gallory is one of the best to bo seen and the lighting extremely well 
managed. He thinks some of the rooms are too Inrge and would be improved if divided by 
screens, Again, the same writer says of the Hof Museum at Vienna: ‘' The designer eared 


mitch more for the beauty and completeness of the building than for its fitness 
He made the rooms with skylights mach too high, Ca 


For the Mappin Art Gallery at Shoftield [fig. 1 
by Mr. Edward M. Gibbs. It consisted of a nave wi 
was but a passage way, and the aisles wore divide 
bays somewhat like side chapels in a church. ‘Tho 








































8 very ingenious gallery had been designed 
ith aisles and a transept, The nave itself 
4d between the columns into semi-oetagonal 
ceiling over the nave was of coftered plaster 
* Gallery Building, by A.W, Welsean, Joeneat RBA, 2h Api 1907. 
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With no light in it, although at the domed interseetion there was a skylight, Each aisle bay 
was separately lighted from an external skylight which extended from the middle of the aisle 
to third of the width of the nave, and the bay itself had a ceiling beneath, of which a little 
more than a half next the nave was of glass. The object was to illuminate the outer wall only 
from about three feet from the floor up to about thirteen feet, and the other splayed faces to 
a rather greater extent. By this method the skylight would not been seen by the spec- 
tator of the pictures, and it was claimed that all glitter would have been avoided unless a 
spectator five fect six inches high were within five feet of the glazed picture. ‘This scheme was 
modified in execution, and it is interesting to compare the two designs, or rather the first 
design with the actual gallery. Of the latter I show # section [fig. 18 

Attempts havo been made to lay down laws as to the relative 
but none are of general application, as the light varies in different latitu 
light in an English city 
with its pollution lky coal 
smoke is much less than 
that in France or Italy. 

Rolling blinds are 
necessary for skylights to 
adjust the varying inten- 
sity of sunlight, and these 
should be inside, In the 
new rooms of the National 
llory the blinds are ex- 
ternal, and whenever there 
ange of intensity in 
light men have to go on 
to the roof to alter the 
Minds. This is very in- 
convenient, and external 
blinds get very dirty. ‘The 
floor of all galleries should 
he dark, to absorb and not 
reflect light, and the swine 
remark applies to the dado 
or bawe of the wall. 

As to the colour of 
walls, there is a great dif- 
ference of opinion. Nearly 
all agree that the background for pictures should be dark. At the Nat 
in London the latest decoration to the second floor range of galleries has been black. 
may be good for the pictures, but the conspicuous black remains on the retina of the eye 
and is oppressive. I think it may be safely said that a background is successful in inverse 
proportion to its obtrusiveness. At the Royal Museam of Old Paintings at Brassels some back: 
grounds are of plush, some of velvet, the colours of different rooms being sage-greon, Indiun 
red, and old-gold. In the Musée Moderne of the same city plush and cloth are used of 
Indian-red colour. Tn the new rooms of the London National Gallery the colours vary ; some 
are green, some golden bronze, others red. Many artists favour red, but probably the colour 
scheme of every room in any permanent gallery can only be settled by adapting it to the pic- 
tures which are to be hung. One artist of great experience in hanging is of opinion that a 
bright hackgronnd si Master hetter than it would a modern pictare. 





















skylight to floor, 
nd moreover th 
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As to material, silk tapestry, plush, and velvet are beautiful, and they absorb light, bat 
are too expensive for general use. Lacquered or painted paper and canyas aro frequently 
used, but dyed canvus and plain unvarnished paint are also used. In the Belgian galleries 
roferred to, sometimes as many as two or three different colours are employed above the 
picture background, but one plain colour appears to be best and most restful. 

No picture galleries should be decorated with anything but their pictures. Sculpture- 
enriched cornices, heavy gilding, and architectural surrounds to panels for pictures are out 
of place, and distract the eye from the paintings. 

Beforo passing from the subject of picture galleries, a word should be said about those 
for occasional exhibitions or loan collections, as distinct: from the permanent collections of the 
museum, Tn Jarge cities wt home and: abroad thers aro often separate buildings for these 
exhibitions, but that is not always possible. At the same time, it is bad as well as a great 
inconvenience to have to dismantle permanent exhibits for the purpose. At the now Birming- 
ham Galleries the provision of a separate gullery was a stipulation, wnd go it was for the 
Manchester building. At Birmingham this hos been well placed so that it may be closed 
Without affecting the gonoral scheme, Ono such gallery may with advantage be provided in 

Arve covery largo museum, It should be so placed as 
not to interfere with other galleries, so that if 
closed it would be quite cut off from and not 
affoct the rest of the building at all. ‘Temporary 
exhibitions are vory valuable, hey are a stimu= 
Jnnt to art by means of their novelty, — ‘They 
‘arouse publie interest and whet: the appetite, 
A print room or rooms is another requirement 
for any up-to-date museum, to contain engrav- 
ings, etchings, original drawings, and such like. 
Sometimes, ns at Cologne, these ato arranged in 
folios on open shelves for ready reference, Tt 
msy be desiruble to place in this department 
Back siete caer es original studies and sketches by masters, 
although these should not bo shown unframed. 
the German Directors and Professor Bather of lute years haye recommended that works 
of all kinds of art of « period should be located together in a room architecturally reproduced 
in the same period, so that all may be seon in their natural environment. Dr. Brinckmann, 
the Director of the Hamburg Musoum of Art, says: “The grouping of various art objects 
together shows how all grew in common out of the soil of w cortain tompor of mind and a 
certnin hereditary taste,"* and he arranged a Paris room in this way so as‘ to display the 
individanl objects in manner most favourable to their mutual reaction in form and colonr.”* 
Of this room, Dr. Grant, the Director of the Grasse Musetim of Applied Art at Leipsic, writes 
“Hxcopt whero the purely scientific interest compels a store-room arrangement, soon no 
musouin diteeted by taste and intelligence will permit any other method of exhibition,’” 
Dr. Bathor commends the National Bavarian Museum at Manich [fig. 19], erected 1894-1900. 
‘There the objects are grouped according to periods in the development of Bavarian eulture + 
fifty rooms, each restricted to a period, each built and finished in every detail in perfect fitness 
for the objects : rooms low or lofty as required. Similar achemes oxist ut the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum at Antwerp, in the Monkisches Provincial Musoum at Berlin, at Magdeburg, at 
Reichenberg, wnd at Cologne, ax well as at Hamburg é already noticed, and Profesor 
Folmeritz says the arrangement “‘ quickens the feeling for what is harmonions in the art of 
the present.” Some musetims contain churches or chapels designed ih the style of the 
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furmture and fittings therein displayed. For example, the Kaiser Friedrich Museum con- 
tains in the centre quite a fair,sized Basilican church in an Italian Renaissance style, in which 
are placed church furniture of all sorts, seulpture, pictures, altar-pieces, éc., and among 
others the National Bavarian Museum has a groined chapel to display its Gothic and ecclesi- 
astical work. This historical collective arrangement is not accepted by all authorities, but, 
even if it be mot adopted, the advice of the Manchester Committee, given in their report of 
1905, is of yalue where they say “‘ The introduction into picture galleries of w few pieces of 
furniture, chests, tapestry, &c., good in style and cliaracteristic of the time to which the 
pictures belong, is of great valu. They take away some of the bareness, coldness, and 
formality commonly associated with museusns. 

An important feature of a museum is the reserve galleries. They are not mere waro- 
houses or store-rooms, Some may be so used, and these should be near the goods entrance, 
but the main purpose, 2 
nceording to modern 
ideas, is that they shall 
bo to. the ex- 
hibition galleries, and that 
from time to time the 
exhibits proper in the 
gallories shall be changed 
80 aw to keep up pablie 
interest, In other words, 
that the public shall not 
be regaled only and 
always with one dish, 
but that the — mental 
pabulum shall bo varied 
by different courses, For 
this purpose the reserve 
gulleries should be ad- 
jucent to the other gal- 
levies to facilitate ready 
exchange of objects. 

‘hore is another ad- Sey 
Vantage in this plan, and Pre 14 MATAR Namal MeO, MORI, 
that is its elusticity. If 
itbo decided to make small cabinet rooms attached to the main galleries, you haye the means 
of doing so in any department. You can also make recesses into them from the main gallery, 
1s to display, for example, an altar-piece in an appropriate setting. I think the design for the 
Welsh Museum is admirable in this, as in many other features. 

Another matter of interest is that there should be students’ research and copying rooms 
off-each department, where stndents may be quiet. Copying in main galleries is deprecated 
by some directors as not good for students ar for the public. Of course, some students like 
the publicity, which is advertisement to them, but the serious student of art would prefer the 
quict of a private room, and, of course, the copying of senlptare is attended with a lot of dirt 
and moisture. Euch department should have for its Keeper a room, well lighted and quiet, 
and convenient of access for visitors and students. ‘This gentleman is an important official, an 
expert responsible for his department. a referee and lecturer, although T have seen designs in 
which the authors appear to have thonght he was « porter. 
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Thaye not yet mentioned the children's room as part of « amuseum equipment. It is, 
however, modern adjunet, and should be near the entrance. 

Growing interest by residents in a city in the former history of their environment is 
most healthy sign, and to encourage this sentiment a department should be set aside to 
illustrate by sketches, drawings, and models—in some cases actual size—the archmology of the 
district, the demolished streets and old-world b , the former rural scenery Sc. of cities 
which may now be covered by 4 mass of modem buildings, 

Last of ull the public rooms is a lecture theatre, and this should be so arranged that, 
while it is accessible from the museum, it may be separately entered from the outside so that 
it may be used when the museum is closed. It requires its separate cloak-rooms, layatories, 
exits, &e. Its form depends on circumstances. In some cases its use may be restricted to 
lectures, in which case a semi-circular form is convenient, with tiers of seats. In other cases 























it may be adapted for other uses as wel, as, for example, for photographie or microscopic 
exhibitions, in which ease it is better to make it rectangular with a level floor, 

It is hardly necessary to deal with the remaining working departments, and as it is we 
have travelled over & wide field. T have not dealt with the external design of the building, and 
in very few canes am I slowing exteriors of frig buildings, My ra r 
that the standard of architecture varies considerably in different countries, and arekihects © 
each will work on the lines oftheir own country's evolution, lt sa: hovers te mid that 
the repose and quiet which are essential to the interior should be expressed extornally, that 
dignity is all-important,” and this connotes simpl Bealplare is better if concent bo. 
emphasise the general mass rather than spread in detached stataes all over the building, A 
Sculptured frieze is better in the shade of a colounade than standing bolily exposed to the 
inclemeney of the weather on s plain wall. As an example of the former, one recalls the 


Parthenon, where the frieze expresses the mystery of endlecs li 
and emphasised by contrast with the rhythme bor Spek prs ese 


fication is the frieze in the Grund Palais at Parte ‘ome ot lune A water oor 











on for this course is 
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For side lighting of general subjects, a trabeated is better than an arcuated treatment of 
windows the diffusion of light at the top is more uniform. Large sheets of glass are 
uot better, und are fur less architectural, than windows cut up by bars or lead eames, and these 
do not interfere with the general lighting. This fact may be seen for oneself in scores of 
8, and Professor Sturges lays 
stress on the fact from his critical 
inspections, 

We have seen many plans of 
museums, but there are others of in- 
terest. The States Museum at Riga f ¢ 
is on the long parallelogram plan, 
tairease hull, 
and smaller 














galleri 
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having a large central 
with top-lighted gall 
side rooms with splayed angles on the 
inner walls. ‘The Provincial Museum 
at Hanover, erected 1887-1902 
about feet by 203 feet, and is 
almost identical in the general plan 
of each of its two main blocks, which 
fare arranged parallel to one another 
ing side galleri 
surrounding a large central court. 

The Provincial Museum at Bonn 
isa different scheme, and does not appeur attractive. 

‘The Museum at Stuttgart [figs has a large quadrangular entrance court, as well 
4s several internal courts, and does not look very convenient, simple, or beautife 
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Glasgow Museum and Att Gallery is 492 fect long by 164 to 278 feot wide: it has a large 
contral nave with aisles, and high transeptal courts with aisles and golleries on both sides and 
at the ends, 
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Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art, erected 
1861 to 1888, has a large 
hall on an axis parallel to 
the main entranes front, 
and galleries or courts 
enclosing this on three 
sides, 

Tho Art Institute at 
Chieago [fig. 28], erected in 
1898, is 850 feet long by 185 
fect to 225 feot wide. Ithas 
« large conteal hall, with a 
stately stairease in the 
middle of the block, and to 
the loft and right of this a 
lecture hall and library 
respectively, ‘The galleries 
occupy three of the outer 
sides of the building, and 
all are entered from a wide 714, 27-—Dnooeue Soar OF A 
corridor ax well as being 
connected together. Its basement ia twelve feet high, ground floor twenty foot; the first 
floor, eighteen to twenty s lighted by a glass root with ceiling light bolow, the centre 
portion having the suspended stained glass seroon nlrondy reforred to, 

‘The Field Columbian Museu Ws Arts building of the 
International Exhibition, Tt consists of # main building containing vast halls in the form of 
«cross, top-lighted, with a central domed hall, and two rows of rooms opening ont of the 
large halls. ‘The longitudinal nave ix 656 feet long, and the cross nave or transept 888 feet 
long, both 110 feet wide and 77 foot high, From the main building on either side a 
leads to a subsidiary building forming a projecting wing containing nineteen galleries, the 
general plan being almost a smuller odition of the main building, Externally the mass 
1 dignified classical composition. 
ho Metropolitan Museum of Art at Now York [fig. 25], ore 
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long by 825 feet wide, and consists of a central hall of the entire width, and six other large 
hulls next the exterior, with connecting galleries on the major axis, The central hall 
is for architecture, the other ground 
floor halls contain collections from: 
the Cyprian, excavations—vases, terra- 
cotta, gluss, stone sculpture, &. ‘The 
top floor contains pictures, keramies, 
musical instruments, and Cyprian gold 
ornaments. 

At Brooklyn, the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences was begun in 1895, and, 
T think, is still in course of erection, 
When completed it is to. be 560 feet 
‘square, and will contain four covered 
courts. Its basement floor is twenty- 
five feet high, its ground floor twenty- 
‘nino, first floor twenty-two, und second 
floor twenty-four feet high, skylighted. 
1 show the first-floor plan and the 
exterior [figs. 27 and 28), 

The Royal Academy, London, is 
used for the well-kuown annual exhi- 
bitions of contemporary art, but ocea- 
sionally it is nsed for other temporary 

Pio, 2h MAN Mom, exhibitions, 
‘The Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London hos been recently comploted, Tt contains several vast galleries of great height, top 
lighted, surrounded by smaller but spacious side-lighted rooms, 

Last of all, we haye the British Museum as it is proposed to bo when completed. 
‘The old part was erected in 1855, Tho northern block of galleries is approuching completion, 
tnd it will be seen that the ultimate extension will reach to Bedford Square on the west and 
to Montague Street on the east. ‘The well-known Reading Room is in the centro, The new 
gulleries on tho ground and first floors will be forty-eight feot wide, lighted from both side 
‘Those on tho top floor ure skylighted, ‘They are nineteen feet high to the base of the coves, 
‘ind thirty fect high to the lowest edge of the glass in skylight. ‘This building when finished 
Will form the noblest architectural monument of the Metropolis, and we hope Dr. Burnet will 
live to achieve it. 

Tn conclusion, T have to thank all those architects who have éo kindly 
Photos of their work to assist in illustrating the important subject we lave boar a 
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DISCUSSION ON MR. HALL'S Pal 
Mr. Eayest Newrox, A.R.A., 


Du WM, EVANS HOYLE, Diteotor of the Welsh. 
National Museum, who rose it the instance of the 
Chairman to propose a vote of thanks, said he did 
so with a very great deal of diffidence. In the first 

lace, Mr. Hall's discourse might be compared to 
Find! o¢ intellectual perumican it was eiaont tm: 
possible to take it in and to form a mental image or 
conception of what it really contained. In the 
recond place, he had not had the opportunity of 
reading it through beforehand and refleoting upon 
it, ‘There werw, however, one or two matters to 
Which he might allude. The frst of these, 
should like to lay very great stress upon, 
referred not only to museums of art but to all 
‘musounss, was the absolute necessity of w dichoto- 
‘mous division of museum collections: they must be 
istinetly separated into the collections intended 
for the general public and the collections intended 
for the student and the xpocialist, ‘The collections 
for the specialist could not be too extensive. No 
one studying subject could have too much 
material for comparison, Buta collection of skulls, 
for example, such as would satisfy an anatomiat 

earinoss to the spirit of the ordinary 
speotator. Therefore it, was necessary to keep the 
material for the specialist in the reserve galleries, 
‘where he could ait at a table at leisure, in a 
light, and examine hia specimens without being 
worried by the general public lovking over his 
shoulder, or without his snanipulations interfering 



































With the proper view of the specimens by the 
public. On the other hand, the specimens for 
tho public must bo limited in quantity, though 





each of them must be the best of its kind, 
seleoted with a definite object in view, and with a 
dofinite idea of what it was there for. "That 
applied equally to artistic productions us to objects 
{or the illustration of scientific facts and principles. 
Every work of art exhibited ought to have fall 
justice done to. it; that is to say, if a picture it 
‘ahould be hung in such a way as to show it off to the 
best advantage, Pictures ought not to be placed 
jnmmed together, like a mosaic, with the view of 
xetting ax many ax possible on the wall. ‘That was 
nbeolitaly fatal tothe properrealisation of w piature 
fina vorkofart, Me. Tall hud very properly dealt 
with this by mentioning the limits at which pic~ 
pata cota aS ts we regard 
to buckgrounds, there was, le thought, no one 
‘kind of ‘background which was bettot than all 
others. Each must be selected to suit the objects 
eed a ay eae DoS 

», that a variety very 
much to the pleasure of going through a museum, 
just as the sizes and shapes of museum cases 
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Vico-President, in the Chair. 


should be varied in different departments and 
different rooms, in order. to. give a feeling of 
variety in going from one section of 
hnothiee. fa art collections, the ideal plan would 
be to have each of the cases designed definitely for 
the kind of objects it was to contain, There was 
‘an excellent example of that in the rooms of the 
Bavarian National Museum, Munich, 
beautiful glass case had been designed for holding 
mediaval ecclesiastical metal-work. The mention 
of the Munich Museum reminded hitu that the erec- 
tion and ereation of that museum was a wonderful 
tour de force. "Thoro was in Munich a large collec- 
tion to illustrate the artistic history of Bavaria from 
the very earliest ayes to the middle of tho nine- 
teenth century, an ling. wa definitely dle- 
signed for the purpose of containing this collection, 
Every room in the building was expresaly con: 
‘structed for the particular class of object it was to 
contain, beginning with th prehistoricperiod, then 
fortis wih Sh ams, where a sehiitar) 
treatment definitely su; foman ideas, with 
niches in the walls ikea colambarium. — ‘The same 
lea was ourried on through the various periods : 
4 Gothio chapel was erected in one place for an, 
exhibition of altars and altar-pieces, church 
Fonches, candlesticks, eto. It was an ‘excellent 
thing that we should have in Europe, at all events 
‘on6 museum to show what could be done in that 
; but it would be absolutely fatal if we were to 
act on the idea that all museums should be eon 
structed on that principle. It was obvious that 
‘a musoum like that was a finished museum ; it 
could not grow. When at some future time it wus 
noodful to illustrate Bavarian art in the twentioth 
century a new museum would have to be built and 
‘fresh veries started, And if, ns was sometimes 
the caso, half the museum had to be built, and 
twenty yeara later the other half, we should bo 
in a very difficult position, because all the present 
‘materials had to be put into half « building, and 
when the rest of the building was erected the coa- 
tenta would have to bo spread out. ‘Therefore the 
ullerios should be built in such a way that: they 
could be adapted to contain not only twenticth- 
century objects, but prehistoric exhibits as well. 
‘That any gallery should be able to do duty for 
other was a more practical ideal. 
Galleries should be built in long stretches, without 
special architectural markings which would pre- 
vent them from being divided to make rooms of any 
Fpl sie for any special coletion of petiod. 
wi 








































4s glad to hear Mr Hall speak incomuenda- 
tion ofthe sign ofthe National Museu of Wales. 
Personally, he believed that design to be w very 


good one indeed. ‘The Council was vain to 
think that it had avoided some of the mistakes of 
its) rs; though probably it would be found 
to have made some of its own when it came to 
Tees is merce Det oh pees St en 
there were some very ‘points t 
museum, One thing he mightmention : they had 
put their administration rooms on the second floor, 
‘and, speaking asa Director of a museum, he thought 
there ‘was a certain importance in this. It was 
not desirable to have the Director's room too 
tceible to the pablc. ‘The. quetion of top- 
lighting vereue side-lighting for picture galleries was 
wey dime it one as ta the ease of the buck 
grounds, there was much to be said on both sides. 
Mr. Darbar Smith, Sir Win. Goseombe John, and 
himself, had gone over many of the galleries o 
Burope, looking at e ‘one of them with st 
See ae 
he were wrong-the conclusion 
they came to was that, speaking ly, for 
gallery pistaten, for most modern Jineed the 
top light was most satisfactory if it were not too 
vertical. If it were, one got the effect which Mr. 
Hall alluded to, of the promi of the paint 
being all illuminated above, and easting shadows 
Telow. If the light came across they catne tothe 
conclusion that for a large room to contain many 
pictures, the top light was the best. If the galleries 












‘were ted, it was very important that the 
rail te pe wl a it ngs 


concluded by moving a very hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. il for his most elaborate and 
interesting and finely uctrated pape. 

Sir WILLIAM GOSCOMBE JOHN, R.A. 
[Hon, A.}, in seconding the vote of thanks, said 
that i cold not speak as an expert onthe matter, 
but he might say a word from the point of view of 
the artist Speaking from his own experience the 
two things which appeared to be so diffcalt to 
harmonise were the interests of the dilettante and, 
what was of far iter importance, the interests of 
the student. In such huge depositories as the 
Victoria and Aibert Museum we lose our way in 
a chaos of objets d'art, and when we go to look for a 

‘cular work for the of study we sre in 
ot bing tested by al kinds of irlevant 
Irie-i- juite foreign to our . Splendid 
ri ‘are too often devoted fa hitler t 
objects dear ouly to the wealthy collector 
small interest to the student of 
discrimination or selection, all the “goods” appear 
to be in the “ shop window.” He thought 
‘that a museum of such dimensions bewildered the 
visitor and was far less useful than several much 
smaller ones. In fact, in these grest collections, 
the student ought almost to be led, with blinkers 
‘08, to the object of his studies. Then there was the 
‘question of placing objects in their proper surround- 
ings. The very interesting attempt to do this 
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would be recalled in the basilica of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, where altarpivces, 
church furniture, ‘ete., were Unfortu: 
nately, one could’ not see the objects well, as the 
light was insufficient. We all knew of the many 
fine things that were to be seen in the churches of 
Italy, but it was often impossible to see them owing 
to their unfavourable, though characteristic, sa= 
roundings For instance, there were the bronze 
hy Donatello, on the altar in the Church of 
Antonio in Padua, which ons visitor coud only 
see properly by the aid of a lighted taper and. on 
his ‘and knees. One would recall man 
other fine things in positions most unfavourable 
for inspection, though decoratively suitable to thei 
s ings. As to the lighting of seulpture, he 
thought that, generally speaking, it was best where 
the light approximated to open-air lighting, or was, 
above the abject to belighted, but under no circum 
stances should it be below the eye of the spectator. 
Ee sesembaesd one notorious instance of bad 
lighting, viz. at the Museum at Olympia, where 
the Hermes of Praxiteles was placed. Owing to 
a series of low-lighted windows, it was impossible 
toget a good view of thestatue. Yet a special room 
been built for it and much decoration spread 
about on the ceiling. Had a simple top-light been 
face proven igh side-light, one could have 
looked at the statue with comfort and 
As it was, its Donut was andly interfered with, 
owing to 
Mz. FRANK DICRSHE, RA [Hon. A.}, ssid he 
quite aereed with Mr. Hall as to tho method of 
hghting he seemed to recommend. For a picture 
gallery, there could be mo question as to the differ- 
ence of value between side-lighting and top-light- 
ing. Provided it was scientifically right, top-light- 
pebstge Te coal gertacly nh Gen Sets 
paintings. It certainly not be a 
Fool och os as smtiieg sor, hig acta 
the floor more strongly than the walls; and it 
was very important that the light on one side 
should only serve to light the pictures on the 
ite wall. The top light should have no effect 
‘whatever upon the pictures on the wall of the same 
side on which the light is, otherwise it raked the 
Painting in avery unpleasint way, and marred the 
effect of the technique. A ‘important 
tion was the background on which pictures should be 
placed. If one colour had to be chosen, alow-toned 
red might be as good as any; eae Hehe 
‘of pictures were to be limited to’ one materi 
no doubt gold was the best. But there were 
some pictures to which a red-coloured wall would 
be almost fatal. Therefore he could understand 
with Dr. Hoyle that it wonld be a great advantage 
to have galleries in which the background eolour 








varied. For modern ‘he should think, 
certainly if they must have one colour, red would 
be the most desirable, because the tendency of 


modern work was perhaps towards grey and to be 
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fresh in colour, Therefore, a certain amount of 
contrast was wanted, but it should not be too pro- 
nonnced. His own personal feeling was that an 
absolute neutral dull colour was a mistake, 
Colour, as it were, begot colour, and if there were 
certain amount of colour in the wall, enough to 
interest the eye, it started the eye on an exploring 
expedition in the matter of colons, and it probably 
produced a better result than if there were a dull, 
grey, colourless wall which did notstimulatethe optic 
nerve in any way at all. He was inclined to think 
that architects, when dealing with piotures, con 
cerned themselves too much with their archi 
and not enough with the treatment of the pictures 
thoy were called upon to serve. A. very common 
fault was to place pictures too high; and there- 
fore be with Mr. Hall that it was a great 
advantage to have galleries constructed which 
were not too lofty. He could understand that, 
from the architect’s point of view, he got a more 
dignified effect if he could design « high building ; 
but from the point of view of the display of the 
ictures, it was better that the light should come 
low on the wall, and that the picture should be 
kept reasonably low. ‘The Institute itself, he 
found, in dealing with its own pictures in the ad- 
joining gallery, put them undoubtedly too high ; 
and. that was’ the way architects would treat 
Fantings if they wore left to their own devie 

therefore, a very careful eye must be kept on them 
when they designed galleries for pictures. 

‘Mn. WM. WOODWARD [F,] said it was very 
curious that with all our knowledge of what should 
be done for picture galleries and museums we 
should go on repeating the blunders which we knew 
to be blunders. The architect in designing 
museums and picture galleries seemed to delight 
in ‘making magnificent architectural buildings 
without the slightest regard to the uses to which 
thowe buildings were to be put. ‘The buildings 
were too high ; they dwarfed the objects, if they 
ote ordinary museum objects; and by thei 

t they prevented that udequate lighting 
meee eee arate ine 
the most important part of the designing of such 
Huildings, “Another thing in. which we il is 
that we seem to have no ides of simplicity of plan, 
Taking any of the various museums in. England 
or abroad one finds generally that the plas is 
more or less complicated. A man may have 
the plan with him and attempt to follow it, 
hut, “unless he is very careful he will come 
hack ugain to the place from which he started 
without having seen all the rooms. The plan 
seemed to be made without any reward to that con- 
tinuity of the exhibition which should pervade all 
museums. He was sorry Mr, Hall did not refer 
to the Tate Gallery, In his opinion that gallery 
‘Mas one of the best-lighted galleries in Europe. 
The roof was curved, and the centro. part. was 

ights were sloping, and, 















































as Mr. Dicksee observed, that sloping light 
well exhibited the pictures on the opposite side 
of the room. In all the galleries he had visited, 
including that at the Vatican, he had never seen 
one s0 well lighted, or at all events better lighted 
thin the Tate Gallery. The Paper had been most 
interesting and valuable, and Mr. Hall had given 
them much food for thought. They had had a most 
interesting address from Dr. Hoyle, the Direotor 
of the Welsh Museum, and they had had lectures 
from ourators of museums; but the curious point 
was this, that after an architect had built his 
‘museum the curators und the direotors would come 
to him and point out that practically the whole of 
his planning was wrong. ‘That had happened 
very recently in London. He sincerely trusted 
that when the next museum or picture gallery 
was to be built they would have those gentlemen 
who knew what should be done conferring with 
the architect beforehand, and so prever the 
huge and costly blunders which we all so deeply 
regret. 

Me. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] said he 
thought that the corollary of what they hind heard 

















about the lighting was this, that the best way of 
lighting a picture gallery was with a lantra in the 
centre, with the lights vertical, and the centre part 


‘opaque. By this means the floor was kept in com- 
parative shadow, so that it was not reflected in the 
pictures whon they were glazed; the light from 
ach side sent light to the pictures on the opposite 
side, With reference to the lighting of sculpture, 
no reference had been made to the sculpture in the 
Hall of the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Paris, The 
sculpture there was under almost ideal circum- 
stances ; it was almost the same as daylight in 
the open, only that the spectator was sheltered 
from the weather. ‘There was a court with a great 
lass roof over it, und the sculpture was seen under 
‘ vertical light, but not concentrated, it did not 
‘exuggerateanything. Heremembered many years 
‘ago going with # party to examine the has-reliefs 
an the Albert Memorial when they were in progress; 
they ‘went into the sculptor’s shed, which allowed 
1 alight gap between the roof and the base of the 
monument, and the sculptor told them to remember 
that they were seeing this sculpture under a very 
flattering light. He (Mr. Statham) thought it 
was too Hattering, for it exaggerated all the pro- 
jections of the sculpture. But the exhibition at 
the Palais des Beaux-Arta was ideal, because it 
was almost daylight lighting, and there was plenty 
of room to see each work all round, which was very 
important for sculpture. He was looking forward 
tothe time when the Royal Academy might avquire 
nd roof the whole of the courtyard of Burlington 
House, and put ull the sculpture there, instead of 
crowding it mto the rooms, 

Mx. A. T. BOLTON [FJ aid that having visited 
‘large number of foreign as well as English gallerien 
‘he shonld like to call attention to the fact that there 
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‘was another side to the question. ‘They all seemed 
agreed that these mascums were absolutely weari- 
some that they were to lange, ad that there were 
too many of them. From that point of view there 
‘was this answer, that to a large extent the museums 
Tad fallen too nnuch into the anda of the spevialist 
‘The newost part of the National Gallery was a very 
ood instance of what he referred to. Tt might be 
that no one had very god word to may fo, the 
rt aided by Professor K, M. Barry about 1870; 
Pat if that extension was compared with the newest 
portion which had lately been opened, aurely there 
‘wax much to be aid for Barry's planning, which was 
on a large and adequate ‘The impression 
produced on the general public by: interiors well 
planned and of good architectural effect was ax 
tick worth consideration as the narrower stand: 
point of the specialist, The present plan of build 
ing small cabinet rooms, which were no doubt 
initable from the specialiat's point of view could be 
‘en in tho new part of the National Gallery, and 
the rosult was open toserious eriticism, Take the 
‘Louvre everyone who hin vaio that building ona 
Sunday’ must have been immensely impressed with 
the geeat stream of people coming into that may- 
nificont gallery, Howover defective it might bo to 
show off cortain pictures, it was in itself an educa- 
tion. ‘The vast publi who come in every Sunday. 
to ago this great gnilery hung with ie pte nuk 
derive very much good from the association of w fine 
interior like that with the magnifi 
may be trus that Klenzo’s Gallery, the Alte 
Pinakothek at Munich, was a gront deal too high, 
but it was based, he imagined, on the Louvre 
Gallery, the idea being the same, a long lofty hall. 
In this caso the hall was too high, and had certainly 
ingaficint lighting aren, judging from tho section 
shown on the soreen and in Klenize's hook. Before 
the specialist is allowed to run ayay entirely with 
these public galleries we whould show that there is 
another point of view, and that these fine buildings 
jould bo planned in accordance with. largo con- 
‘caption, with adequate rooms, and with # certain 
dignified architectural effect, and not only from the 
point of view of expert stu 
wished to see the pictures in. very 
Ho did not think half of those prose 
ith what Mr. Woodward said 
Gallery. ‘The lighting was far from satis 
He doubted if there was any gallery 0 troubled 
with reflections ax that was. Ho had seen the ne 
Gallevies at Birmingham, and had been much im- 
preased by the fact that they were carried out on 
the exact reverse of the National Gallery. Instead 










































at pictures, Tt 


















































‘of the open skylight eres: which had heen 


followed in the Nation hey hard gone back 
to the same flat glass inner eviling to be soon in 
¥..M. Barry’s work at the National Gallery in about 
1870, and these Birmingham Galleries appeared to 
him fo be very well lighted. ‘The pictures wero not 
in those galleries yet, and that of course would be 
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the it test. ‘The ceiling was in juares, 
the glass was east hammered plate, pees 
provision had been made to get between the outer 
*Eylightand thoinnertoclean theglass, ‘That was 
the usual argument against inside skylights, the 
trouble of getting rid of the soot and dirt which 
collected on the glass, but too much, importance 
should not be attached to it, Looking at the 
al Gallery it yas not certain that a mistake 
ithoen made, The Birmingham Gallery had 
very much impressed him, and if the pictures were 
satisfactory, as it ile they would be, he 
thought the subject would have to be reconsi 
both as x matter of plan and section. 

Mu, MATT, GARBUTY [F.] suid that this was 
not the fist paper on the subject they had ada 
the Institute, and every time the question of light- 
ing had been discussed at nome length, But one 

had nover, #0 far ax he remembered, been 
Ioentined, There might be very good light in & 
room, and yet one might still be unable to. see 
ome of the pictures. Tn the cage of od painti 
which had become very dark with age and whic 
had to be glazed to preserve thems, it was frequently 
impossible in our galleries to get any view of them: 
they hid the effect merely of a looking-glass. A 
moan may be seen standing jn front of a picture 
anil shifting about from wide to side trying hurd to 
bee it; ho will wave his hat about so as to obstruct 
objectionable reflections in the hope of seeing a 
little patch ata time, Would it not be possible 
ta have temporary blick screens to put in front of 
pictures which aulfer in that. way, 0 as to give the 
visitor a chance of seeing them hy standing with 
the sereen behind him? ‘There was no other way 
of getting » view of these pictures. 

‘Tim CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said they would all agree in thanking Mr. Hall for a 
very valuable paper. Ax Mr. Hall truly suid, the 
-whole subject wns w very dificult one. But difi- 
culties were the architect's opportunity, and ne 
architects he thought they would only have one 
view, viz, that fineart must be finely housed. ‘The 
various practical problems, mast, howevee, be 
faced and nono of then shirked, for in so far as a 

ling of this sort failed in ite practical purpose 
it failed also as w real pioes of architecture, 

Mn. HALL, in reply, said he should like to men 
tion that he had had a Totter from Sir Charles Hol- 
roydd regretting his inability to come to themeeting, 
‘and saying some Kind things about hia paper. 
But one point he did criticise, and that was the 
difficulty of policing small rooms for cabinet pic- 
tures off large galleries. 'The dificalty was in pro- 
viding 90 many attendants to protest. them ade- 
quately, and also to police the attendants, One 
speaker had raised the question of glass on oil 
paintings. ‘The only reason lass was put on was 
to protect the pictures. But it was a very practical 
difficulty, and all who were connected with. pic- 
ture galls knew that it wasn wourc of anxiety 
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and trouble to everybody. ‘To put screens in front 
‘every picturs which had glass over it would be 
4 great obstraction to the public, and he doubted 
if it would be practicable. 


‘Mn. W. LEE HANKEY, Roy. Soc. Painter- 
Ktohers, writes:—In thinking over Mr. Hall's 
most excellent Paper, ofte oF two. points have 
sccurred to me which, from a painter's point of 
view, L should like to mention. The question of 
the floor as of the most seepstent factors in 
 sucoessllly arranged picture gallery ogee? 
there works of art are displayed. ‘There can bo 
nothing s0 disquieting to the student of art, and un- 
knowingly to the casual visitor, asthe polished floor 
of parquet or wood block which obtains at South 
[eirgesagt are! [dietary tn National 

alley . iy polished 
srooden cares with’ utr attendant Loy 
hy reflections in the floor is, to the least, dis 
turhing and eneevatiog to the optio nerve. | Tt 
sooms to me that all surfaces, whether ceiling, wall, 
‘cornice rwoulding, or floor, should be devoid of any 
thing that makes'a “high light" or reflection pos 
sible. I wonld suswest the much despised linoleam. 
af 8 pry-genn ton forthe oe atl the wal 
re fill 'soltuety proposed ray greatest es 
‘naff, ‘The furnituer for the ilisplay af art objects 
would not offend if it were made in the usual hard- 
|, andl oiled or aubdued with stain. Got rid of 
all mirror-like surfaces. Treative the necessity there 
is for the hideous glass cases, but the ‘object should 
bo to dlinplay the works of art and to subdue as 
‘Much wx possible the means ted to protect thet. 














Mr. Hall onght to receive the ‘possible su 
pot hel of enrtating th height of the wale 
in @ picture gallery, One cannot blame the pro- 


neal bodies when auch an example of ovrcrom- 
ing input before them yeor alter year in the 
iceailly Pitare Shope” This, ay appear 
‘outside the question at issue, but the 
‘absence of a good example in England has no doubt 
Jed to huge mistakes in our London and provincial 
piturn aloes Mr. Hall's notion of having 
‘store-rooms in & musenm appeals strongly, for t 
overcrowding of pictures and art pate i to 
deplored, and the annual change of the exhibits 
would enhance their value from a spectacular 
Ping of wiew. Gat rd of the mide now enuned 
‘overcrowding, vos see beauty in a 
Ample and digeted manner,” OF cours. the 
dream of the modern painter is that there should 
hie w building large enough for his efforts to be 
placed so that they can be seen to advantage— 
that each should ‘be favoured by a modicum 
oF isolation, and should not be, as ove artist re- 
marked, “ mosaie’d* on toa wall in company with 
ntronin Heals, Hlow long wil it be before 
England will be rich to build wall space to 
exhibit fairly the yeurly output of the artists she 
Pomesses 
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REVIEWS. 

RACIAL CHARACTER IN ARCHITECTURE. 
Phe Maco Man By Leg March Philip Autor 
‘of “Em the Dever.” 3. Tamd. 1041. Ye 6d. met 

[duclworth Can, Henrietta Street, Corvul anions} 
Te was only the other day that it was pointed 
out in the Jovaxat that before we condemn 
Baroque work we should try to re-create for out 
selves the atmosphere in which it Soar 
it was argued that, if we did 10, we should find 
that it was in keeping not only with design and 
costume, but with manners and eustoms, with the 
mental outlook and attitade towards life of the 
people, or class, which was responsible for it, and 
that much of our eriticism of it would be felt to bo 
entirely beside the mark. The hint struck one as 
Doing valuable, and here comes Mr. Mareh Phile 
lipps'« book, I iad almost said te drive the mugyes- 
tion home, but, if not precisely that, at least to 
show us how truly architecture and in'their degree 
seulpture and painting are—or must we not say: 
“were” T—an aceurate picture of contemporary: 
ios of historical evidence incom 











‘Those of us who do not cultivate avermuch the 
habit of independent thinking fall an easy prey to 
the last speaker, and find every argument convin= 
cing tll we hear the next : so it came about that 
when I read Profewor Blomfiold's Tho Mistress 
Art 1 was perhaps too easily captured by hin 
high appreciation of Rayptian art. Tn the foresta 

Karnak he sav evidence of the supreme 
control of the master mind; but Karnak, as Mr. 
March Phillips sows, on the authority of Herr 
Keman, is historically an agglomeration of courts 
‘and pylons added by king after king to both ends 
of the building, all of them intent on leaving their 
gyn mark oni and ile rear of the work of 

ei and. now one is disposed to 
thst hat he nsbe wom meters cao eat ae 
this particular building illustrates as forcibly ax any, 
other the theory which Mr. March Phillipps prow 

Moret ly intellectual, not sth 

Art for him is primarily intellectual, not wathe- 

it moves pari ith the ehb and flow of 
intellectual rit 
tions at ferent countries 
attest the level attained in the intellectual life of 
the people. Nowhere is the relation between iit- 
tellectual development and architectural forms 
closer then in Egypt, and vowhere docs the in 
timncy of the relution come to the solution of diff- 
culties with a zreater power of eonviction. 

Eayptian art has always been somewhat of an 
enigma: the stubborn persistence of form, and 

an 
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that form both uncouth and unconstructional, 
with the gradual perfecting of eraftsmanship—a 
contrast unparalleled except perhaps in the 
Fuphrates Valley—is unintelligible unless it is 
ccoinpanied by a similar stagnation of intellectual 
activity, Mr. Phillipps argues, not from general 
cultura to architecture, but the reverse way, and, 
sonfronta with an aritectare no sigue 
progressive, locks for a people whose whole in- 
Fellectual life shall show a similar mechanical 
species of development, increased dexterity in their 
immemorial tasks, but no reaching-out to new 
‘activities ; and this is what he finds: a steady 
istence of animal worship among the great 
rule of the people, a religion void of introspection 
and incurious of first causes, a verbal scholatship of 
‘4 quite sterile kind, a history which is a mere 
‘wordy panegyrio of victorious kings, mathematics 
‘and medicinealmost fossilised in an esrly stage—in 
‘a word, a practical negation of thought ; and why. 
was this {What condition was there prevalent in 
Fyypt and in Assyria which has never obtained 
elsewhere {There can only be one answer, the 
unexampled monotony of Nature, What Nature 
‘was Man was, and we need not wonder if 
lulled into a condition of stupor. The Nile in 
Raypt, the Tigris and Buphrates in their degree, 
peconning ‘every year those mighty and unvarying 
prnctions en whch the very existeuce of the people 
depended, made of the whole peasant population a 
mere machine, Man's Baypt, Mr. March Phillipps 
says, persisted in mimicking Nature's. 

History is written in architecture, and Hugo 
recognised this when he said that ting- 
press would kill the more cumbrous mode of ex- 
pression. Whether he was right or not, everyone 
who is int ‘in the “ Mistress Art” will be 

teful to the author for having once again shown 
flow a people proclaimed, and confessed, its vie- 
tories, its aspirations, its failures through its build- 
ings far more than through its sculpture or paint- 
in 









































jpace does not admit of my dealing otherwise 
than cursorily with the remainder of the volume, 
Dut all, students of architecture should make a 
point of reading it for themselves. 

‘To pass from Egypt to Greece is to leave the 
mists of the lowlands for the pure and austere air 
of the mountain heights, and the chapters on Greek 
fart may be suid to riae to the level of their subject. 
Egypt stood for routine: form and the motives of 
‘decoration were held fast in the iey bonds of tradi- 
tion; but Greck art was like Mother Nature rousing 
ereif at the touch of spring: intellect had 
‘suddenly become vital ; the scales had fallen from 
the eyes ofthe mind. In art, in science, in philo 
sophy, in drama, in every sphere of mental 
activity, there was the same stirring of dead 
bones, the same surging of young blood through 
the atrophied arteries, But the predominance 
of the intellect had the effect of narrowing the 
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outlook of the Greek : he cultivated Incidity of 
thought, and asked for definition before every- 
thing, ated it is in seulpture that he is perhaps most 
charucteristically expressed because, as Mr. March. 
Phillippe saya, * Sculpture is definition,” and “a 
sculptor cutting his figure free from the marble is 
the counterpart of the intellectual developing the 
construction of the argument.” And so it comes 
about that there is always something wanting in 
the Greek, something that he cannot give to the 
modern, either in his art or in his thought. His 
ods were anthropomorphic because man was hia 
centre of thought and his measure; they were per- 
fect Man, and, like him, they lacked the spiritual 
element. | Here it was that Florence, the eentre of 
the Renaissance movement, the only movement 
in the world's history st all comparable to that of 
the Periclean era in Athens, gave something to art 
which Athens could not, ‘The qualities of harmony 
tind self-control, the ethical character and basis of 
Greek art, she never succeeded in cay uring and 
great was her loss, butno one can Todi at Hlichel- 
fangelo's work without feeling how his spiritual 
rations exhale from all he set hand to, 

thie architecture expressed ideas ; it may bo 
even that itswsthetic side was not realised by those 
who worked in it, Its forms, always mounting 
upwards, while Classic ond Renaissance alike 
‘opened their arms to enfold space, pictured the 
fioree enthusiasms and energies of the crusades, the 
vigour of guilds, the spirit and independence of a 
democracy ; but Greek art, according to Mr. March, 
Phillipps, did not express ideas, but initiated them. 
‘This is hard saying, and headmits as much while 
the develops his idea in an interesting way. The 
infinitely small and subtle rectifications in the 
Dorie temple, which correct offences to the eye 
resulting from the operation of the laws of optics, 
‘saturate the work with ideas which were not fur~ 
nished by the mind, but by the eye : they were not 
put into the work as ideas, but they may be taken 
out of it us sach. ‘The qualities of Greek architec 
ture seom naturally to express themselves in words 
‘hic equally belong tothe sphere of undue, and 

reach the virtues of order, ecot 














Pi momy, and the like, 
‘The Doric temple waa wsthetical enough to be 
ethical.” It was, in fine, a sermon in-stone. 


For the rest. I must let the book speake for itself, 
Arabs and Goths, the men of the Italian Renais: 
sance, the French Court of the fifteenth and si 
teenth Louis, the primitives and their successors in 
ictorial art, follow one another in Me, March 
ilipps’s pages, and as he deals with each of them 
sand works out his theory, he points his moral with 
iluminating phrases which ‘at once take, thei 
lodging in the reader’s memory as by right divine. 
‘The book is preeminantly the work of & man who 
loes his own think 1 bibliogray whi 
hi CHAE i ha the requlsio eae: 
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THE NEW EDITION OF FERGUSSON, 
History of Indian ond Resterh Architecture, 2) Oe Iola 
ane Hain Tetnd and ed haiti 

Basler Archieclres by Phihe Spiers’ Psd 

to onl, 1914. (Sohn Murray, Albemarle Sect 

‘The new edition of this standard work has been 
admirably carried out by the joint editors. The 
gta single volume of some 700 pages is now 
published as two volumes of 970 pages. The ty; 
is much clearer than in the original, and the 
editors have availed themselves of the advantages 
of provess-block printing—unknown in Fergusson’s 
time—adding to the texta considerable number of 
judiciously selected illustrations. 

Perhaps no testimony speaks s0 eloquently of 
the genius of F mas the fact that, although 
hi ‘of workers have heen engaged in this 
field of archiological research since his day, the 
historical arrat ent and conclusions deduced 
remain much as he left them. In the new edition 
a few dates have been corrected, and a more accu- 
rate statement—based on the returns of the last 
census—of the distribution and numbers forming 
the various religions of the Eust is given, but the 
more complex problems connected with the rise and 
evolution of forms, and their translation, have yet 
to be solved. = 

Th the Indian Section an important change is 
made in the arrangement of the Books, In the 
original edition Book IL. was devoted to Jai 
‘Architecture; in the new edition this book disap- 
pears, and Books IT., 11, and 1V. of the original 
now become Books II. and IIL. of the revised 
edition; by this arrangement the distinctive 
features of the styles are more easily followed. 

Tn the introductory chapter to the Ds 
atyles, page 322, under the heading 
dil enlky ‘of accounting for the curvilinear outline 
of this feature is commented upon. An intelligent 
‘Hindoo once gave the writer # possible explanation 
of its ori He said that originally the vimana 
was feiflemllontangls ‘square with a flat roof; in 
the centre a tall pole supported the sacred emblem. 
‘The offerings during « festival consisted of chat- 
tees (pots) full of rice and vegetables, covered by 
a square flat tile, the loaves protruding below the 
tile. As these offerings were brought in they were 
piled one on the other on the top of the vimana 
‘and around the central pole until they reached 
the emblem. There can be no doubt that such 
a pile of chattees would assume the curvilinear 
outline. It is.also curious to note that many of these 
sikharas consist of a series of such gifts piled one 
‘over the other, imitating exactly a pile of offerings. 
‘The three-salient-angle capital, afterwards so 
common throughout t, Gwalior, and Agra, 
must claim as its ancestors the capitals shown 
‘on pp. 300-301, Vol. I.; its highest development is 
probably found in the roof pavilion of Akbar's 
palace at Agra, and its features may ‘still be traced 







































in the beautiful though debased work of Futtoopoor 
Sikri, page 204, Vol. II. Although, the above- 
mentioned origin of the curvilinear form of the 
sikhara may be fanciful, the writer thinks that an 
analysis of the evolution of this capital would 
throw much light on the development of Eastern 
architeture, The leaves us sometimes turned up, 
‘as on the cresting of plinths, stylobates, or strings, 
and sometimes dependent, asin capitals, bases, and 

waras, varying from the simple block outline of 
the halfleaf to the complicated triple-pointed 
voluted and veined form found in the most ornate 
period of this beautiful style, 

‘The new arrangement of books already alluded 
to brings the southern rock-eut_ work into its 
proper place as a preface to Dravidian art, 
Although epigraphy is an important adjunct of 
inrchaological resoarch, it, would be quite wrong to 
put either epigraphy of history before the anerring 
testimony of form developments. Pagan temples 
have served as Christian churches, Christian 
churches as mosques, and so forth, ‘and many 
brdings have boon ‘completely overlaid. The 
kkeon eye of Fergusson detected that what we see 
now in Hamayon’s tomb was not the work of 
Akbar, yot the historia! reoards rem, and are 

singly unquestioned by contemporary authori- 
fios! The inscriptions. translated. by” Haltasch 
make the date of the works at Mahavifaparam the 
last quarter of the seventh century, bat it must be 
home in mind that this may be the date of thei 
scription. If this is about the date when the wor 
thenyelves were executed tho dates assigned to 
the Javanese and Orissa works seem much too 
early. At the seven pagodas on Dharmarajas Rath 
(woodout 190, pago $34, Vol. L) all the figures 
originally had but two arms. If the drawing is 
examined with the aid of a magnifying glass, it will 
he soen that extra arms have been added by eutting 
deeper into the rock; the right-hand lowest figure 
shows this clearly. Again the central figure in the 
upper group las a well-defined nimbus, In Jain 
figures theres a form which might be mistaken for 
‘a nimbus, but which really seems to be the ba 
of a throne rising above the figure, for the head of 
the figure is. sometimes so high in this form that it 
is out by the head on a level with the ears. The 
antral figure with the unmistakable nimbus is 
neither Buddhist nor Jaina, for it is standing. Is 
it possible that these early examples of rock cutting 
‘wero the works of Christians, say in the fourth or 
fifth century of our era! It must be remembered 
inconnection with suchaeonjecturethat a few miles 
north of these remains lies the scene of the lezend. 
of St. Thomas's visit to India, which gives name 
tothe suburb of Madras called St. Thoms, Indeed, 
the south of India from the earliest records to the 
present moment has been the centre of Christian 
activity. Robert de Nobilis in the sixteenth cen- 

‘aroused such jealousy by his immense siccess 
that the Pope was instigated to excommunicate 
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him? Even now « traveller on the west coast 
backwaters is amazed to see, at the end of some 
canal vista, a eathedrallike facade rising high 
mong the tall palm-trees which on closer inspec 
tion turns out to be a facade only hiding a thatched 
hut ofa church. 
raised a fev upin the area 
si then the tho they'd Seat the Ll 
\ the La 

“They built the hack pact shabby! 

Tt must also be borne in mind that in those early 
days, whens the truths of religion were conveyed 
‘orally and doctrines. were confined to the priest- 
Noord, religions and beliefs overlapped to a much 
treater extont than in the present time; the Chris 
tianity of Constantine, for instance, retained much 
‘ofthe pagan ceremonial, and broad truths common 
to all religions would tend to make men more 
hrotherly than when doctrine had mapped out ite 
aupponitional boundarien of right and wrong. Al- 
tl mere conjecture, it not pape to 
imagine w band of Christians in the third or fourth 
entity of our ex commencing there works and 
flying from the inevi tion before they 
were finished ; years olaper and the work is taken 
in haan by Linaahit, ihe altered to put. the 
religions very jindoos, and finally left in its 

renant Hate, The editor says, speaking of these 
Rgures, paue 333. have on this Rath many 
of the Gels of the Hindoo pantheon, but it forms 
mmiore nubduied than areto be found elsewhere. ‘The 
sxtrayngance is that they generally have four 
irs,” bat theeg are ations, ax sated above. 
‘The great bas-relief called Arjuna’s penance, 
ame group of works, seems to illustrate the 
lohistic Creation as recorded in the Book of 
nosis, ‘The editor nays the meaning of the work 
a commie parsie bat it we re i of al 
‘possible additions and alterations we are left with 
& fair re tion of Elohim (the principal 
figure) dividing the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were above the 
firmament, and the male an female of all species 
appearing. A careful and critical examination must 
he made of every possible alteration and addition 
before any sound conclusions can be reached 

Chapiter ¥., relating to Chaitya Halls, bas been 
ela ‘enriched with nearly double the 
number of illustrations. 

‘The section on Dravidian art has been great 
catended and many valuatle Tlustrations added. 
‘A carious fact connected with Dravidian art does 
Hot appear to have bev noticed, viz. that the later 
works were monolithic. The great status of Siva 
in Madara must have been carved out of » hi 
lek of xaite sbont tae St oe, and the 

jumus of this period, although apparently 
clustered, were carved from single Mocks of rua, 
Indeed, Hindoos st this period seemed to n 
the fact that architectural works first fail on the 
surface at the joints, and much of the work exe 
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cuted at this period will be intact when most of 


our own work will be crumbled ruin, 
Sty intersting photographs have been adie 


to the chapter on Ceylon, ‘The restoration of the 
Thuparina Dagobs sos clensly that when plaster 
is the material employed, no reliance ean be placed 


‘on its reproduction of what formerly existed. No- 
‘thing but the liveliest imagination could trace in the 
restoration of this monument (p. 234) the lines 
shown in Mr. Prinsep's drawing on the same page, 
although all the essential features are the same. 


Fergusson the rows of coltmnesurround- 
ing these st as ornaments Ci marking 
tat pathways for procemions, “Mr. Horges, of 


the other baud, thinks they may have supported 
light roofs, Of this the writer thinks there can be 
no doubt. All have tenons on the top for morticing 
deams, and the respective I of the three 
rovts decrease 20 as 10 allow a fall of three foot 
‘sutwards for drainage, Mr, Rurgess'n idea receives 
confirmation from the fact that the to the 
Hewanvelli Dagoba, p. 240, andoubtedly led to 
covered area, and if covered here would be covered, 


. dealing with Civil Architecture, it 
he level ofthe gronnd zon 







All the spec 
siderably both i 

fon page 414 has a pl 

tree feet high; the courtyard on page 415 should 
reveal the bases of the columns and a plinth three 
6r foar feet high, and the pavilion on page 417 hax 
well-propartioned arches and openings also above 


a plinth. 

_ Further India is edited by Mr. Phené Spiers, It 
is so much enlarged as to be practically re-written, 
and numerous beautiful and well-selocted photo- 
graphs have been added. "The editor makes Jaya 
the second chapter instead of the fourth, and Japan 
is treated separately from China, 

Since Fergusson’s time great activity hus pre- 
vailed io the various fields of archwological re 
search in the countrios east of India; the editor hus 
availed himself of the results of this activity and 
added concise and logical introductory chapter 
classifying the various types of religious edifices, 
‘but the more we know of Javanese and Cambodian 
art remains, the less stable seems the theory that 
the architecture of the Straits did not coma from 
the centre of Dravidian art. Fergusson says: ' It 
tay be that ae we Know nothing practically ofthe 
architectural forms of the Lower Bengal provinces 
before the beginning ofthe Gth century these form 
may have been taken to Prome and Pegu belore 
that time, or it may be that a northern or Tibetan 
element crept into Burma across the northern 
mountains by some route we cannot now follow,” 
‘The material in the editor's hands tends to 
strengthen this conjecture, and it is difficult to 
evade the conclusion that Dravidian art owes more 
to the Straits than the Straits do to it, No one 
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scquainted with the feeling expressed in Dravidian 
At could evolve from i the beautiful proportions 
shown on woodout 465, p. 388, Vol. IL, or the rich- 
ness of the arabesquing in woodcut 471, p. 398, or 
the’ classical proportions of the doorways (plates 
58-and 64). These openings are ‘twice the 
breadth integht which itnot thera of proportion 
for openings as laid down in the * Shilpi is 
‘The rol of the older temples in Travancore and 
ind Palpanabapuram seem to de- 
rive theie chief characteristics fom Burma and the 
Straits, To ase Fergusson's be this as 
it mays every lover of Raster art wil fee deeply 
‘grateful for this new edition which so ably and con- 
scientiously continues Ferguason’s labours. 
Souths RB, Ontstonae [F.], PMU. 


POMPELL 
Pompei Decorations. unre by Serie of Coloured 
Drawings, Accompanial by Recaie 
ok Bryn Sake Modal, RATA Be Lod, 
AIR 254. net, CD. 7 Batsford, WM High Holborn.) 

Pompeii, w city of Campania, was beautifully 
situated on the shore of the bay’ of Naples at the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius. Its inhabitants claimed 
Heracles as their founder, but on unconvincing 
evidence, and they themselves seem to have been 
an w ied people occupied in trade and 
in supplying the wants of visitors (Cicero among 
the number) from Rome and other Talend towne 
suring the gous, ie 

10 Pompeians were  sportin, maintain- 
ing an, amphitheatre 430 feet Wy 189" feet and 
taking the keenest interest in the games. Tt was 
an interest apparently over-enthusiastic and 
omibly partial for one Toarns from Tacitus (dns 
xiv. 17) that in 59 a.v, a dispute arose over a 
contest between a home team of gladiators and 
visitors Rag tings org Gpedy fan See the 
indignation of the crowd that wroke through 
the ‘barriers and killed and wounded many of 
their guests. The proceeding was evidently not 
customary, ax the State forthwith prohibited 
“games 'at Pompeii for « period of ten years. 

These events, though doubtless exciting some 
intorest at the time, are hardly history in the grand 
manner, and neither do stich Tacts that Q. Catullas 
was consul in 78 8.¢. or that Popidius Celsinus 
restored the temple of Isis after an earthquake in 
63 constitute a claim to immortality. Tn this re- 
spect good fortune came to Pompeii in 79 4.0. 
when it was overwhelmed by « shower of smail 
stones, cinders, and moist ashes which fell upon it 

mm Vesuvius. ‘Temples. houses, theatres were 
filled with the deposit, and the whole city covered 
to a depth of from eighteen to twenty: feet. 

‘The of the neighbourhood seem to have 
Ta guskly stripped the matble from the arena 
(hich wag, possibly trom its situation on the out 
skirts, easily accessible), but the main of 
the city was left untouched. ‘The 




















dle ages, 
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as one would imagine, forgot the place entirely, 
Sand it was not until the reign of Charles IT. 1738, 
that excavation was attempted; even then, and 
later by Joseph Bonaparte and Murat, the domi- 
ating motive was a desizo for lot.’ In 1860, 
jowever, under the supervision of Signor Giuseppe 
Fiorelli, ‘systematic and careful work was com- 
‘meaced for antiquarian purposes, and to-day we see 
as. result a city built at the commencement of our 
era, roofleas and ruined, it is true, but in a way 
marvellously ‘There are streets narrow, 

polygonal blocks of basaltic lava, 
hard, yet worn into ruts by the passage of carta: 
streets with raised trottoirs of footpaths connected 





at the crossing by stepping stones; sleepy Oriental- 
ares U mepoine ehones;)sleopy Or 
merous in some eases to forma con- 


a 
tinuous facade to the street and used often by the 
aso the Big home the Eck foal 
vineyard, of ore luce ; temples, theatres, 
forum, a market, utensilsof tradeand domesticity, 
paintings and inscriptions. 

Up to 1891, five hundred books and pamphlots 
had boon written about thie {ot the thn of ate 


rooralaso ot 


ers, lik 


town, some of them of a 
we great works of Bahn 
(Berlin, 1827) and Nicollini (Naples, 1854), requiring 
the nid of a cathedral lectern. ‘The last of these 
(it is one of moderate size and vost) is by Mr. R. 
A. Briggs, and is published by Batsford. 

‘The city of Pompeii is constructed of limestone, 
brick, and tufl—all rough and covered generally 
with thick, and hy reason of the use of 
marble dust, hard, and of fine surface. ‘This sar- 
face is left, in the inferior parts af the buildings, 
site, but in the principal rooms und on the ox: 
terior often painted in fresco or (later) distemper. 

‘The ‘books on the subject, owing largely 
to primitive processes of colour reproduction, have 
not made these mural paintings very attractive. 
‘The tints na printed ar often un separately. 
and in combination, and as hard as a catalogue of 
Bat the three-colour process 
‘ conjunction with the charming 
and delicate drawing of Mr, Briggs makes yet 
another book and weleome. 

‘The author acknowledges his indebtedness for 
uch of his pleasantly written introduction to Mr. 
Mau, and a serious student of the subject. will 


























find Sir Wiliam Gell work with its dignified and 
gracious engravings essentii it the lover 
of colour will discover in Mr. Briggs’s book a charm 
unattained by any of his ive h lecessors. 
Such drawings as that of the black ‘Frieze in the 


Nay Maseum,” with its vis extremels 
Sabai retest at ho teks ana 
flowers, are likely to have a distinct influence on 
the decoration of the immediate future, and an 
influence entirely for good. 

‘One could wink, however, that instead ofthe two 
father unconvincing sketches in perspective of 

BM 
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tombs and « garden seat, we had been given views 
‘of ‘the house of the mosaic coltmns,” or the 
tabian baths,” showing their decoration in 
sity, 1 presume the publisher appreciates the 
value of “surprise” in art, for the shining and 
somewhat assertive cover, with its stern and un- 
‘compromising lettering on the back, leads one to 
expect an inwardness devoted to sanitary fittings, 
rather than joyous decoration, 

As I have said, Mr. Briggs acknowledges his 
indebtedness to others for many of the opinions in 

ion; the concluding sentence I believe 

to be his own exclusively: ‘* Theinspiration of these 
decorations is infinite, and the language in which 
they. speak is everlasting.” As a review should 
not be all acquiescence, L presume to criticise. 
‘The mural paintings are dainty, delicate, vigorous, 
full of charm; but of inspiration and infinity, in 
the usual acceptation of the words, T see nothing. 
Tt may be that my eyes are holden, but are these 
highest qualities to be expected from the Pom- 
peiuns ? Fron the inscriptions seratched or painted 
‘on their walls, one infors that they were a people 
somewhat sordid 

“ Weleome ga 

ain in te 

“State Soon lle adhe wil do much for 
With a tendency to be influenced by commonplace 
sentiment 

“Hi little sweetheart ie wo 

‘Clavaig™ 

Lose, or libellous (one hopes the latter) : 

“*Retitutus han many times deceived many gk” 
‘They produced no wuthors, poets, warriors, or 
statesmen of high repute, and their artis finite, and 
inspired, but of things material. The Gods appear, 
it  true—Apollo, Bacchus, the sunny gods of 
Greece and Rome —bat they. appear simply ax 
decoration, painted with no aid from the “light 
which never was on sea of land.” One feels that 
the Pompeian artists eat, drink, and are merry with 
nothought of the morrow when we die. There is 
nothing tragic, nothing heroic ; and the art of the 
painter, to become” inspired" and “infinite,” had 
to wait for that glorious mingling of earthly beauty. 
and heavenly faith given hy “ whatever gods may 
bs" to the fair land of the Pompeians 1800 years 
after their destruction. 

Hinueet G. Isnenso [F). 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Registration. 
To the Editor, Jounxat RLBA..— 
‘Sm,—Our Committee's attention has been 
drawn toa letter by. Mr, Hiorns published in 











the Jovaxar of 10th February, in which he 
challenges the existence of a widely expressed 
desire in the profession for Registration, Such a 


view must be incomprehensible to those who have * 
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followed with interest the course of events which 
led up to the unanimous adoption by the Institute 
‘of the Registration policy in 1907, 

For some years previous to that date the whole 
profession was deeply stirred by the subject, ihas- 
much as it was painfully conscious of the enctoach- 
ments which were—and are still—being made on 
legitimate interests ofthe profeeion by unqual- 
fied persons and trading firms. ‘The agitation 
culminated in a demonstration of opinion at the 
loattute’ elections, whan the Regatrationina 
emphnsted she demana for each apoliey by electing 
1 Hegistration Connell, in place of that which 
previously opposed th 

The Builder had been practically ** Anti-Rewis- 
tratonis " up to that date, and inorder to attest 
the opinin of the profession it conducted w pei 
cite which resulted ina very large majority. of 
practising architects in the United Kingdom voting 
in favour of Registration as the policy which met 
their most pressing requirements, ‘The Institute 
could not be blind to such a strongly manifested 
desire, and therefore appointed a very strony Com- 
mittee of leading members of the Institute, repre- 
senting all shades of opinion in regard to this ques- 
tion. ‘The Committee reported that after holding 

sittings and hearing the evidence and views of 
twenty-four atchitets ftom various parts of Eng: 
land, Scotland, and freland, they were unanimously 
impremed with the desire of many architees (espe, 
Gilly those practising in the province) that» legal 
status should be given to duly qualified practi- 
tioners in architecture, and they went on to express 
their belief that in a short time the holding of a 
Fegal diplomia would prove of professional value, 
and that such State recognition would encourage 
‘education and raise the qualifications of architects, 
and would at the same time avoid the temporary, 
necessity of granting a statutory title to unqualified 

The Committee's nnaniimous report is to be found 
in the Jovnyat of 9th March 1907, which also 
contains the plan sugaested by the Committee for 

ing their recommendations into effect. This 
itt was adopted by thegeneral body of members, 
in due course Resolutions were submitted and 
earried unanimously by the general body of mem= 
bers in March 1907, These Resolutions have sub- 
sequently been referred to as the“ Mandate,” since 
the passing of which the whole profession his te 
ganic Partamontary Registration of Architect, 
lunder the auspices of the Institute, as a foregone 
conclusion; but, as in the case of all such reforms, 
the rank and file yo for the brond principle of the 
measure and leave the general details to the exect- 
tive body. In the present instance the profession, 
more particularly the members of the Institute, 






















































have left the details, by which Rewistration is to be 
into effect, in the hands of the Council with 
that confidence which is in itself a great tribute to 


themas body. If this confidence is to remain un- 
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disturbed the Council should at the earliest possible 
moment produce s really practicable Bill based 
uupon the principles laid down in the Registration 
Committee's Report of 1906. 

‘Weareconcious that we carry the weight of well- 
considered and responsible opinion when we state 
that no well-wisher of the Institute would like to 
see it torn into factions again, and the bitter fight 
aand excitement of former times revived ; neither do 
‘we with to see the Institute stultifying its position 
by showing any hesitation in carrying out the 
solemn obligations which the Resolutions of March 
1907 entrusted to the governing body. 

‘That the President and Council are loyal to these 
Resolutions was plainly manifested by the following 
tement of the President at the Business Meeting 
ofthe 9th March : “The Council,” he sai 
consider that the question of Registration is still 
‘an open question, We consider thut the Institute 
and Council are bound by the Resolutions 
on the 4th March 1907. As to the Council's pro- 
posal of tha 8th January, these having hen re: 
ferred back for further consideration, the Council 
have appointed a strong Committee to consider the 
matter and report on the subject. The Council 
will in due course report. to the general body.” 

x Registrations” we are, in common with 
other members of the Institute also in sympathy 
With that policy, keenly waiting for that report, for 
after the experience of recent years we confidently 
anticipate that the Committee will recommend a 
somewhat broader and more tolerant Registration 
scent, commanding the support of ll interested 
parties ‘whether professional ox educational, than 
that which has so far led to nothing being done of a 
tangible nature or calcalated to inspire confidence 
among “ Registrationists.” 

If, however, there should exist an opinion in the 
Institute that the Registration policy is no longer 
generally desired by the profession, let such 
‘opinion be tested by an attempt to rescind these 
Hewolations, "We ave convinced That the rerult 
would show that the demand for such « polio 
more firmly rooted than ever—Yours faithfull 

‘Aumar W, Moore [F.), 
Hrenper Suxeuenn [4.], 
Hon. Secretaries Institute Members! Club 
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Architectural Education. 

‘Mu. Eowanp A. Jouive [4.], in a communi- 
ation which we have no space to print in full, 
commenting upon Mr. Dixon's letter in the last 
issue, says:—" The ‘definite salary * savours of 
“minimum waye’ Question of payment for ser- 
vives rendered depends much upon the state of 
the market. In an overcrowded market « few 

ones find acceptance, the ordinary are a 

If the students are ten times more highly 
trained, positions of assistants would not be 
any better if the numbers remained. The archi- 











tects at the head of the profession are men of de- 
Gided soil standing, "None ofthese vant any but 
well-trained scholarly assistants except for minor 
office work, and one would not expect to pay a large 
salary for a tracing of copying clerk. At the same 
time this minor assistant has the privilege of seeing 
good work, and if observant he may learn a great 
deal, “When we find Axsociates qualified as capable 
architects (as far as any examination can test 
their ability to practise) huving a cliontless. field 
toventer, we feel they have chosen or have been 
directed into a fool's purudise ! What can be done, 
and who should doit! We may envy, but we 
cannot abuse the men who being men of social 
standing find a ready supply of dependents. ‘They, 
entered the profession apparently with the assur 
ance of having a field of operation. L have fre- 
juently advised parents who have desired to make 
their sons architects, to think again, and ask them- 
selves if they can justly place their sons in the most 
exclusive profession! A broad and liberal edusa= 
tion is necessary, a public school training desirable, 
and a University career almost essential. Travel 
must be part of the youth's curriculum, and this 
means # fair modicum of means at) the embryo 
ect’s dig Even with this propitions 
start, a genius is not assured ; but should such men 
hecome qualified architects they will have a practi- 
cally certain clientéle. This is the high roa 
‘off the lowe road we may get very able practitioners, 
though their opportunities are necessarily limited. 
Whether architects like to employ a high-road or 
Jow-road man should be left to them, Ability can- 
not be detected all at once, and I would oppose any 
Bill which might work unjustly, which might keep 
hack a youth of ability und check the survival of 
the fittest, If we want architecture let that he our 
aim. If money, there are other channels in which 
it may be better and more abundantly acquired. 
‘Whatever happens, I don't see how architects can 
spend s longer time on education, as most of them 
are learning every day.” 















































Books Received. 
‘The Geology of Building Sous, By J. Allen Howe, 1.8. 
EGS. Arwold's Geological rien. $0, 2nd. 1910. Ta6-n 
42 Madox Stvet, W. 
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fry mansions, eaten, und sal vl 
et County Property. By Reka Taek Ce nae Lt 
a Bre Nori Tapiot Cito. Land 
ting. Pree Bes Bald High alton 

‘The Making of Lown, By SieTaanente Gomme. Mastetel, 
#o, Cami 1012, Price ta. 6 net Hetty Prowde, Ontorl 





futher. to Lond, 1010. Price 4. Gl net 
ohn Lane, The Beiey Heal. 
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CHRONICLE. 
erie al tyooman en 
On the 21st March a deputation from 
Glangow Institute of Architecta, headed by ‘the 
Prendent, Mr. John B, Wilson [F.), waited upon 
the Corporation of Glasgow, for the purpose of 
‘entering a protest against the policy of the Cor- 


ition in employing mt ‘officials to carry 
oped ow iadn ok a g 
the proposed Munici Extension. Mr. 





Wit asdresed tbs Corporation ae flows 

ey as repreaeating the Glanguw Inatitate of Archi 
teats" ip pares ‘2 membership. of 
fre noted pews 0 0 








wll 

led knowledge of the subject in question, in the 

tlemen, will nt lightly actu soc 
‘an pride oe 













Beet etter om nett 
sce teat irs erin 
Sieatausewn emir 
rae cra ae 

Apes deter a a 
ald series Satie, tee 
a 
iy te daa tr tn 
Here esta a a 
real to 8 per cen ore es it has beat shown to ba 
mes pe cement egies 
oa arene aay 

iy 

oh tg cal aron aman, at re 
‘his part in extravagance in design and finish, 1, and this 





[erjonally responsible for ultimate coat, is in a niuch 
better position to look after his clients’ interests: in 


“ay the 
(3) ‘The Corporation, with an independent architect 
guployed, and a competent official to advise its is not 
sepia the alo aver etic oi 
ng tb rected fori, a When te 
T shall only advert, $n conclusion, 
manifest injustice and hardebip invols 











MUNICIPAL OFFICIAIS AND ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


Public Galleries. ‘The same treatment should, in reason, 
be ean to be arto of th ct th ote 
they” are depetident in greater: ddgeee on 
Patronage of publis bodies forthe exercne of thelr art 
“ho Work f Glngow architects basa high opt 

‘within and without the bounds of the ety. they 

jane well forthe Corporation inthe panty from the 
Adaya when your predeceaors entrusted the designe of 
the ‘Trades House to Adam, old St. Paula Church to 
Hamilton, St. George to Stark, and through other 
buildingn too’ mumereus to detail to many important 
Docks of warehouses and. dwelliige under the Baltes 
Comminsioners daring rooent years, I make bold to 

that had tho building we ate in been Aig bya 
Glasgow architec, and without w0 much oftal inter. 
Terence, It would have’ been a” better one in. every 
respect! Wit the dongn ot the Tontine Buiaingh 
fd the M'Lellan Gallerow taken from us, we fel th 
te Corporation has not given us the consideration we 
pre dw a thn vane ies ley wil 
tbe adopted—bettor for the comnunity—while fairer to 
‘isin connection with the building’ now to. be cou: 
sidered: that, in_goch manner an Jou, may” decide. 
by dite commission, open competition, or otherwise — 
it wil be entrusted to an indepondent architec. 

1 hue'een argued that plane having slready eeu 
prepared by the stall tothe futenctions of the Corporn 
Ui they are not jontifed in acting tone aide, 

‘We believe that they are no justified because -— 

() Sock plata an have: bes prepared are lille, if 
‘aything, more that would be hecematy to arrive at 
Datticalary of the accommodation required ‘and caine 
‘ble and to form tho barn of iuntuction 
tect ‘om taking up the work 

(a Bat they basen the Cznraton 
‘tejtadgen tho Sasi so before them, al preclude the 
‘ity from obtaining better relia elsewhor® 


ie dbatan the subj othe Munkpal Bull 
ings Ratension having been postponed, & copy of 
Mr. Wilson's address was forwarded. to. every 
member of the Town Council 

A note from Mr. MacLean, Secretary of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, received. at the 
moment of going to press, states that the deputa- 
tion has hind the desited effect and the Corporation 
have decided to invite plans from outside archi- 
tecta for the proposed Dulldings, 


Suggestion for a Traffic and Town Planning Board. 

A series of articles reviewing the Housing 
Problem in London appeared in The Times of 
tho 6th, 9th, and 10th April. ‘The ehiof pro 
hlems brought out i the first two articles appoar 
to be fout viz, (1) The continuance of much ovar- 
crowding per room, in spite of the diminution of 
overcrowding per aore and the large number of 
mpty houses; (2) the continuance of many 
small slums; (3) the urgent need of town-planning 
in Outer London; (4) the need for passing from 
old-fashioned municipal housing schemes, which 
faim merely at “housing the working classes,” 
to municipal initiative in the co-ordination of the 
housing of different classes, us ix done in a garden 
suburb scheme. The third atticlo is devoted to the 
‘consideration of what are the most practical wa 
of dealing with the problems stated, and how 
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Any need for now legislation is indicated by them. 
‘To deal with the special problem created by the 
vastness of London and its numerous municipal 
authorities, the formation of n Traffic and Town 
Planning Board is suggested, An interesting pre- 
cedont lias just been set in the case of Greater 
Heli, where che Prasian Diet lst year pase 
an Act constituting « new town-planning authority. 
is ‘powers, control 


a ee which has yery 


the whole of a wide area, including, 
Beeskow, Spandau, Niederbarnim, Rixdorf, and 








in itself, Churlottenburg, Teltow- 





many other populous and extensive areas under a 
large number of authorities, 
‘Suggestions for London Improvements, 


Mr, Wan. Woodward [FJ in a letter to The Times 
of the 10th April, refers to the vote by the Paris 
Municipal Council of £36,000,000 sterling for the 
improvement and embellishment of their city, and 

ls forward the following suggections for Eebdon 
improvements, * ussuming,” he says, “ that public 
opinion can be wulliciently interested to insist upon 
our authorities vying with the Paris Council in 
providing that money and that power which Paris 
eo4 will be amply returned in the attractions of 
‘city mnde beautiful ” :— 

1. Lat tho Office of Works, the London re 
Connell, nnd the City of Weatminater put their hen 
together again, and deliver London from the present 
condition of the opening of the Mall to Charing Croan, 
which ia 6 dineredit to the nation. Verltcenes el 
at its Parliament Street end, clear away the adjacent 


houses in Cockapur Street, and lay out the site an Paria 
would do it. 


2. Make Trafalgar: eka worthy of what it is said to 
te, vi, the fineat alte In Europe. 

3, Set back the railings of the Green Park, next 
Picoadilly, so as to widen the thoroughfare there and at 
the same time lessen the dip in the eae 

eas 

















4. Provide # “Valhalla” adjoining 
Abley for our future herom. "Remove some of 
‘worst of the monumenta to our past great mer from 
the Abbey to the new homo, and restore that ruthless 
defacement of the architecture of the Abbey which wax 
permitted in the darkest days of artistic indifference, 


Ina fifth suggestion Me. Woodward proposes the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Patk, ns n site 
for the new London University 

‘Thovo Gardens (ho says) are wntitely within. the 
Inger Oils of the park, and occupy an aren of about 
eighteen scres. The site it contra, is near tho Tube 
railways and othos means of easy accent, and it has all 
the advantages of healthy and beautiful ¥ 
‘The authorities of Badlord College have  evidenty 
thought the situation & good one, as they are now ereot. 
ing thle now Hating adjoining the Totanto Gardens 
‘aod the Royal Academy of Music han selected an ad: 
juceat sito th the Marylebone Road, upon which ie bas 
Just ersctad its new quarters, A couiderable portion 
‘of the more beautiful parts of the Botanic Gardens, to- 
ether with the Take could remain to render add 
‘lonally'attraative and useful the University sell. 
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‘The Botanic Gardens are the freehold of the Crown, 
podits well known that for many years pau the lowes 
‘have found it difficult to make both ends meet. the con- 
dition of the Gardens themselves testifying to the want 


of money. An tion with the Royal Horti- 
cultural ‘po doubt satisfy the public that 
‘otanie culture would not suffer. 


‘The Office of Woods, with the assent of the Treasury 
ahd waa Cs season of Nis: aioe ofp pm 
the new University « perpet at an annual 
Fent consistent with the acs to which the site would 
put: the matter is a national one, and I should be moch 
‘if the authorities I have mentioned regard it 
in any other light. 
‘Suggested Royal Commission on Smoke and Health. 
At the recent meeting of the Smoke Abatement 
Conference, Dr. H. A. Des Vooux read a paper in 
which he urged that the Government should aj 
point « Royal Commission to inquire into 1 
Whole subject of smoke abutement. He suggested 
that the Commission might inquire, among other 
things, what standard was desirable as to the colour 
cor density of the amoke which should be deemed a 
nuisance ; whether the present fines on offenders 
were sufficient ; who should be punished ; whether 
iudustries should receive special treatment ; 
the incidence, intensity, and duration of fogs and 
their effect on health ; the influence of smo} 
health and its damage to property ; how farit was 
possible by amoke abatement to conserve our coal 
hupplies ; whether a time limit might be fixed 
uring which the emission of smoke might be per- 
‘mitted to issue from factory shafte ; and how fsr 
it was practicable to deal with smoke from private 
dwelling-houses. The Act in 1878, he said, 
hhad been « failure, ancl the time had come when the 
‘cause of that failure should be inquired into by an 
impartial tribunal. —The 4 resolute 
tion recommending that the offer of Mr. Gordon 
Harvey, M.P., to introduce into Parliament the 
Soke ‘Abatement Bill prepared by the Stoke 
Abatement League be accepted, and that, failing 
any prospect of the Bill being passed next year, 
steps shoul be taken to organise a deputation to 
the Government to urge the appointment of a 
Royal Commission. 


International 

















in Rome on Archeology and 
History of Art 


‘The third Congress of the International Con 
of Archeology will take in Rome from 
‘uth to 16th October under ti dency of Com- 
mendatore Corrado Ricci, rorieneral of 
Antiquities and Fine Arts’ There will be twelve 
sections :—(1) Prehistoric Archmology ; (2) Ori- 
fatal cha (9) Pre Hellenic Archeology 
0 ‘und Etruscan Archivology ; (5) History 
GP chaseal SG) Greek and Ro opeet 
ties; (7) Bpigraphy and the Stu 
6 Sen mate: oh gto i 
of Religions incient. ‘Topography ; (IT 
Chistian Archwology: aod (13) Orgonisdion of 

















ArchwologicalfStudies. The price of 1 ticket of 
uuiembership of the Congress is 30 lire, and members 
may obtain tickets for ladies of their family for 
10 lire. Those who desire to read papers or to 
bring proposals hefore the Congress are requested 
to communicate with the secretary-general, Pro- 
{essor Laicio Mariani (to whom subscriptions should 
also be sent), Direzione-Cenerale div Antichiti © 
Belle Arti, 11 Piazza Venezia, Rome, ‘Two speci 
excursion» will be organised in connection with the 
Congress—one to Sardinia and the other to Magna 
‘Grecia and Sicily. 
The tenth International Congress for the History 
of Art wil be eld immediately after the Arhio- 
logical Congress, from 16th to 21st Octok ler 
the presidency of Professor Adolfo Venturi. ‘The 
: deal with Christian, Romanesgue, 
Renaissance, and modern art, while o 
fifth section will discuss’ problems connected with. 
‘organisation ond methods of co-operation between 
workers of diferent countries, ‘The cost of tickets 
of menibership is 25 re, but members may obtain 
ets oldie of he sly fo 30 i Vie 
ave been arrat to th rine ivate collec- 
fia of Ron ait is vaghoertoad ts pisses 
‘a rule permission can only be obtained with great 
aiteaty, Further inlormation can be obtined 
from the sectotary-general, Dr. Roberto. Papini 
Vic Fable Stuat 00, ome, it ir equated 
that those who may desire to bring communica 
tions before the will inform him without 
delay. Holders of tickets of membership of either 
‘Congress will be entitled to return tickets to Rome: 
at a very considerable reduction, available proba 
bly for forty-five days, 

















Port of Londen Authority: Designs for New Head 


In response to the competition announced: in 
November last inviting the submission of prelimi 
nary sketch designs for new head offices for the Port 
of London Authority, 170 designs were received, 
‘The Authority, on the advice of their assessor, Sit 
Aston Webb, G.B., R.A. [F-], have selected the tix 
designs sent in hy Mr. Robert Atkinson [4.], 
Messrs. J. A. Bowden &'T. Wallis, Mr. Rawin Cooper 
[F.}, Messrs. Lanchester [¥.] & Rickards [F.}, Mr, J. 
Reginald Truelove [4.}, and Mr. Ernest W, Wray. 
‘The authors of these designs will be invited to tal 
Jt in th final competition, at an honorarium of 

guineas each. ‘The Authority do not propose 
to exercise the right they reserved to themselves of 
inviting designs from architects other than those 
who took part in the preliminary competition, 


“ Shakespeare's England” at Earl's Court. 
' ime rae ‘that will be constructed 
for the show of “. ce3} ¥ dand " to be 
opened on the Lith May. inthe Bact ona 
‘efallsinemodele of Staple nn the Globe Fhestr, 
Bankside, and the Mermaid Tavern in Bread 














THE LATE 


Street, Cheapside, celebrated in verse by Francis 
Beaurnont and Ben Jonson. ‘The models of St. 
Mary's and Ford's Hospital, Coventry, Windsor 
loisters, and Ledbury: Hall’ have been prepared 
ander the direction of Mr. B, L. Lutyens (7. |. 
The buildings for the exhibition are formed largely 
of a fireproof composition which can be made to 
look exactly like stone or brick or wood as may 
he desired. ‘The architectural details are being 
moulded on the spot and built into place on plans 
iawn largely from Messrs. Garner and Stratton's 
book on tudor Domest Architecture, Me. Goteh's 
on Architecture of the Renaissance, and the Arehi 
teotuiral Axsocintion’s Sketeh-books, ‘The Eliza 
‘ethan Literary Sooiety have formulated « scheme 
forthe preparation of w map of London a i the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. It is intended to matk 
‘upon the map, sites, places, and buildings which are 
assoointed with the literary and social history of the 
city during the period of about eighty years that 
led with the death of Massingor in 1640, or which 
possess other interest, and to plot the lites of the 
strects as contrasted with those of mexdern times, 


Obituary, 
Jouy Saswxt Puree, Lhd, 
[Fallow, elected 1872}, whose 
ninety was announced at the General Meeti 
the 18th March, receive his early education at 
King’s Lynn Grammar School. He matriculated 
ut Durham, removing to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, On quitting the University he beoame 
travelling tutor in the family of a wealthy relative, 
and was thus enubled to make the " geand tour." 
This generated love of travel which possessed him 
all bis life, and there were fow parts of the globe he 
had not. visited and explored in pursuit of his 
studies in comparative archwology. To quote 
from memoir published in, the West London 
Prove othe 15th March, to which we are indebted 
for some of the detaily in. this notice: One 
branch of investigation took him from Iceland 
to South Africa, and in, Amoriea from Lake 
Superior to the Gulf of Mexico, His journeys 
were always undertaken with a definite purpo 
Thus he once followed carefully. the various 
eo in Byron's Childe Harold's Pilgrimaye. 
In another ie followed the missionary journeys 
of St. Paul, while later he visited the Seven 
Churches in’ Asia, mentioned in Revelation. In 
Greece he went to all the spots of classic fame, 
‘ond in Asia, with Troy as a hase, he followed the 
exploits of ‘the Homi heroes. In China and 
India he studied particularly the ancient routes of 
traffic and the ethnology of the various races, He 
‘spent some time in Japan exploring its many caves 
‘and tumuli, to aid him in elucidating the ancient 
religion of the country. In his wide researches he 
discovered no fewer than five unique and previously 
unknown temples—among them the ancient temple 
of the Cubieri in Samotheace, which an Austrian 
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DR. PHENE 427 





Imperial Commission had failed to find.” His 
travels were mainly connected with his investiga- 
tions into ancient religions and mythology. He 
hind discovered an immense number of low ranges 
of hills, serpent-shaped, in different parts of the 
world, and his contention was that they were 
reared by prehistoric man when snake  worshi 
was prevalent, Before the British av 
Dr, Bhené entered upon a detailed comparison 
of pre-Roman works in Britain and Italy. In 
this he produced evidence us to the samo original 
designs, the same nomenclature, and the same 
objeots'of worship, namely, the serpent and the 
dragon. In researches on the Duke 

state ut Ach=na-Goul, nea 






















nple having communicating cham- 
hers. A description of these researches was 
given by Dr. Phené in a Paper read before the 
Royal Lnstitute in May 1873, entitled "On Results 
of a Recent Investigation ‘into Ancient Monue 
ments, and Relics” (Thaxsactioxs R.LB.A., 
1872-73, p, 181}. Dr. Phong exhaustively ex: 
cdl parts of Greece — the 

road, Kphesus, Parnassus, Sparta—and 
i vs books and papers, 

jarly Ocoupants,”” 
and Excavations in Argolis, Phocis, Bootia, and 
other parts of Greece, illustrative of the’ pre- 
Hellenic Worship," and “Annotations on the eatli- 
est Greok, Hebrew, and Vedic Poetry.” A Paper 
it of Troy and of Myconin " 












* Myce and 

















was read by him at « General Conference organised 
by the Institute in 1878 (Traxsacrions R.LB.A., 
1877-78, p. 32]. Prehistoric Britain hie was 





dooply interested iny and he published pamph- 
Jets On some striking Historical and. Lin- 
uistio Features belonging to the frst 1,000 years 
of Britiah History and atta 






ies of South Britain,” und” King 
Arthur and St. George.” One of his most popular 
‘essayn was an appreciation of " Constantine,” read 
before the British Archwological Association at 
York in. 1801. Dr. Phené was one of the founders 
‘of the Huguenot Society and of the Japan Society, 
‘He was « foundation member of the Soviety: for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts, a Fellow of 
tho Society of Antiquaries, a Fellow of the Royal 
Archsologioal Society at Athens, and a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academy of Sciences of New 
York, His work in surveying the wild country in 
Ametica west of the Mississippi and Missouri wor 
for him w high place in scientific America, "He 
enjoyed the close friendship of many distinguished 
nien, including Sir Henry Layard, the Marquis of 
Bute, Lord Tennyson, Bishop Creighton, Lord 
Kelvin, and the Marquis of Lothian, though per- 
haps his closes frieul of early yearn wis the fate 
Rev, Edward Bradley, better known as Cuthbert 
Bede,” the author of Pendant Green, Dr. Phené 
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yas the first to plant trees in a public thorough- 
fare, and his avenue of trees in Oakley Street, 
Ghelaca, where he owned, considerable property, 
attracted wide attention, being visited by Queen 
Viotoria and the Prince Consort, Except that he 
was the architect fifty years ago of what is known 
ts the New Wing” of the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray's fn Road), little information is availabl 
to his professional eareer an an architect. He was 
heat known to ordinary: 8 being responsible 
{or the remarkable Renaissance house at 76 Oakley 
Street, Dr, Phend claimed to be the descendant of 
an Italian family which crossed over into France 
‘and settled at Savenay on the Loire. ‘There they 
built a chateau, which wns destroyed in the lant 
battle with the Vendéans, ‘The chiteau was one of 
several palaces held by the Phené tani 
Which was Knole, in Kent, which in the 
Henry VI, waa sold by Sir William Phené for 4,000 
inarks to Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. ‘That the Phenés of Knole were of the 
Savenay branch was proved to Dr, Phené's mind 
Dy the fact that the crest of the Savenay fam 
double-tailed mermaid, figures. prominently in the 
eoorative reliefs at Knole, His idea was therefore 
to erect in Oakley Streot as exact x counterpu 
poasible of the chiteau on the Loire. He visited 
aly and got drawings and articles for use at 
Oakley Street, spending hundreds of pounds in 
securing what he conceived to he exact replicas, 
But he never finished his work, und for many years 
tho house has been in a half-ruined condition, with 
the front door boarded up, netting over the win: 
dows, and dirt and grime covering everything. 
‘The garden is surrounded by a high and massive 
stono wall, topped by a fine iron railing, while over 
the door ‘are cut the words Renaissance di 
Chiteau de Savenay.’ Curiows heraldic devices 
‘on the walls are supposed to represont, in a oryptio 
way, the ancient descent of his family from the 
Phomicians through India, Persia, Troy, and'Italy, 
Dr, Phoné’s remains wore interred in the family 
grave at the village of Kensworth, near Dunstable, 


‘Tames Repro [Assooiate 1805, Fellow 1872, 
Retired Fellow 1900), who died on tho 10th Devens: 
ber 1911, ayed 74, was it man remarkable for deter- 
mination and steadfastness of character, combined 
with a most practical ability and a minute 
thoroughness in all he undertook. At an early ayo 
ho visited Canada, and returned with many interest- 
ing sketches of the Dominion as it then was. Ho 
spent, the years 1862-1868 in Italy and France, 
covering a distance of 7,488 niles, and returning 
‘xith » portfolio of most valuable eketohes and de- 
tail drawings, several of which were reproduced in 
architectural journals, notably the Tomb of Gugli- 
elmo da Castelbarco, Verona, and the Cloisters of 
San Giovanni in Laterano, Rome. In the year 
1864 he was awarded a Medal of Merit by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for a set 
of “very neat” drawings, and a description of 



















































Groxden Abbey, Staffordshire, whioh also earned 
for him the thanks of antiquarians. In 1869 he 
de ‘ Pavilion for the shooting range of the 
3rd Manchester Rifle Volunteers, which attracted 
considerable interest as it was erected on that 
portion of Chat Moss which presented one of the 
Caen ates miss sngineering. be The 
Pavilion was ‘on piles at a spot. wl 
ross was found to be 22 feet deep, and an aoount 
of it was given in the 1 ‘London News of 
‘30th October of that year. Early in his career he 
was the architect of the Matlock Old Bath Hydro~ 
pathic Establishment ; "The Schools for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Old Trafford ; and St. David's Churel, 
Wottenhall. Hin subsequent work was fora 
number of years of a varied and extensive 
character, including houses, hotels, police stations, 
hospitals, banks, aud mills. Latterly he did an 
ungaual amount of brewery worl; ereoung amongst 
‘others the brewery for Jowett, Waterhouse & Co,, 
‘at Oldham; ‘The Crown 'Browery,"" Whittle 
Springs; and Robert, Cain & Son's “ Mersey 
Brewery,” the largest in Liverpool. Apart from 
his profession he was in earlier life a keen yolun- 
teer and an excellent oursman, He was also a 
freemason, and his Lodge presented him with a 
xold badge and illuminated address as a mark of 
esteem and appreciation for the services he had 
rendered in designing their ceremonial furniture. 
He had been in failing health since the death of his 
wifo in 1907, and mucoumbed to an attack of 
ncumonin. Ho was buried in tho same grave with 
fis father othr, and wife at St. Buu's Withing- 

























MINUTES, XI, 


At the Blcenth eral esting (Ostinan) of 
te Soon ic, eld" Monday, ial Apeit 40 





at 8 p.m—Provent : Mr, Ennion Newton, AR. 
mambers of the Council), 41 Associates (including 
sift rat Ruane nce 
tiates, and numerous Visitore—the Minutes of the 
Heo held Sond Maret vest rinted in the 

ica eS Mah 3 id i 

se ate a ai oye 
vile an, ey te 

sir itn Ay ee ali 
for the first time since his election, was formally ad- 
ty in ie ae 

A Paper Mr. Edwin T. Hall [¥.) on Ant 
Museums axp Prorcar Gacucnres having been read by 
serge ren enn ving on a 
on the mection of Dr, Evaon Hoyle, 
Direc Wels National Afuseum, seconded by 
Bir Wm, Goscombe John, B.A. {Hon.AJ, a vote of 
Uhanks was passed to Mr, Hall by acclamation. 

‘The Chairman announced that an Extra General 
Meeting had been called for Monday, 15th April, to 
resume the discussion of the Papera on “The Newer 
Seer a ee Be 
i a es ae, 
Te ee a cae a ag 
ais eee! 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE LIBRARY AND SOME OF ITS CONTENTS. 
By C, Harrison Towssesp [F,]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 22nd April 1912. 


‘HEN the Council paid me the compliment of asking me to read a Paper on somo of 

‘the contents of the Library, I accepted their invitation hardly realising how grout 

my initial difficulty would be in selecting my material from the various alternative 
choicos itt shelves offer. Only those who have carefully and systematically examined our 
collection of books, for instance, know how fortunate we are in possessing many rare volumes 
of early works on architecture which are of exceptional interest. 

‘Thus, the Library contains an extromely rare first edition of “The First and Chiet 
Groundes of Architecture,”” by John Shute (1563), which is now, by the permission of the 
Council, about to be published in fac-simile by Country Life. We have, from the Royal 
Library of France, the “Recueil d’Estampes de différents auteurs concernant les bitiments, 
les tapisseries, tableaux, conquétes et autres sujets qu'on trouve dans les maisons royales * 
(Paris, 1660-69), « magnificent series of twenty-two folio volumes, with wide margins, and 
many extra prints (and, in some eases, reversed prints, ae oar unique). of the superb 
engravings, ‘To this volame alone » paper might be dedicated, Our collection of the works 

being i 





Frei 

* editio princeps "of 1489-92. Again, and here I must stop with my illustrative examples of 

some of the more important of our books, we have, besides Alberti’s “* De re 

SE eee ey oats Eas Heworepiile 4 volume which, if not very germane to 
‘still excessively rare and almost unknown. 
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When considering the scope of my Paper one course I entertained was to pass in review 
some such works as those I have mentioned, with the object of pointing out to members our 
possession of them, and of providing a kind of guide or hand-book to s recognised body of 
highly interesting and useful material. The objection to my choice of this as my subject was, 
firstly, the utter impossibility of condensing @ consideration of even the most important of 
these volumes within the limits I am allowed, and, secondly, the difficulty I should have 
found in producing anything which would have been very far removed from a bare catalogue 





PA Pence yo ee QOH ALE oF Isnt: B00 Jos 
‘and list of books—nseful, most certainly, but not very 
an, after all, be but meagre, tnless iti 
manifestly ont of the question under ou cireumstances. 
here is no doubt that such a list—a kind of eatal ivi 

The ind of catalogue raisonné—giving some short 
deseripton of noteworthy and rare books would be exceedingly usefil, even though it diated 
the rest of many years which some of our volumes have enjoyed on their shelves, Tt is to be 





tertaining. The interest in a volume 
before one for reference and examination—a course 
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hoped that some book-loyor muy find time for its proparation, and I ean promise him—what 
all work in a library must be—a dolightful and engrossing task. 

‘The Library of the Royal Institute of British Architects can make no claim to sentimental 
consideration based on au early foundation. Nor can it point to shelf after shelf of 
ineunabula and other rare volumes as an appeal to the bibliophile. It is not « collector's, but, 
primarily and essentially, a working library, and of its contents thoso that possess rarity do 
not find placo in its cases on that account, but rather bocause of their practical utility. Nor, 
gain, compared with many specialising collections, is it very extensive. Its scope is almost 
entirely restricted to the confines of our own one subject—architecture—and so its 20,000 
volumes cannot be put into comparison with libraries covering more extended and diverse 
fiolds, such as those of the War Office (80,000 volumes), Lineoln’s Inn (72,000 volumes), the 
Goldsmiths’ Company's Library of Economics and Literature (50,000 volumes), and the 
Society of Antiquaries (40,000 printed books and MSS.). 

We ure, nevertheless, happy in possessing a considerable number of original architec: 
tural drawings, either designs, or sketched or measured drawings of existing buildings, in 
many casos executed by men of noto, and ranging from, say, Scamozzi, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to Burges and Nesfield of our own time, Thinking that the very existeneo of much of this 
matorial must bo unknown to most of us, it occurred to mo that it might bo nseful to lay 
somw of it before you to-night, avoiding as far us possible the eataloguo-enumeration danger, 
‘and alleviating what dryness may be inherent in tho subject by tho help of the lantorn illus. 
trations thrown on the screen. 

For more than one reason T do not propose to deal with more than a very fow of one 
noteworthy portion of our collection of original drawings. ‘The very valuable Burlingtou- 
Devonshire collection (which, thanks to the initiation of Mr. Craco, was in 1804 placed in tho 
custody of tho Institute), consists of no, loss than geventoen bound volumes, and upwards of 
00 miscollandous drawings, It is manifostly impossiblo that a full considoration of these 
would allow me to discuss ndoquately any of the othor contents of the Library. Again, T think 
Wo all recojnise—his Paper of last session gives us claim to do so—that this colloction may 
justly be looked upon as the particular provinco of Mr, Gotch, and T trust that when the 
‘annotated catalogue, upon which Mr. W. G. Keith, our Assistant Librarian, is spending much 
time and caro, is ready to be placed in tho hands of the members, it will he aecompaniod by 
one of Mr, Gotch’s critical and illuminating Papors. 

We do not own many drawings of early dato. Our oldest is one tho delicate and faint 
lino of which prevents the possibility of my having an illustration of it made. It is w sheet 
containing drawings on both sides, and was presented to the Library in 1867 by Sidney Smirke, 
who was the younger brother of the better known Sir Robert Smirke.* A lottor of explanation 
Accompanied his gift, in which ho explains that ho bad bought it at an old print-shop some 
thirty years previously, and goes on to say :— 

“Considering the old and coarse make of tho paper on which the sketches aro drawn, 
and considering that the drawing had all the same stains and evidences of age thirty years ago 
that it has now: considering also the freedom and dexterity of the execution of the sketches, 
and the great improbability that fifty years ago, or indeed at any time within uf least tho last 
two centuries, anyone would have been likely to show such masterly dexterity in sketching 
ornament in the old German style, and such familiar knowledge of its peculiarities : taking 
all theso matters into consideration Tam 40 sanguine as to incline to the opinion that these 
sketches are really the production of an artist of the fifteenth century."” 

Tam myself disposed to think the ascription of date is a little too sanguine, and that the 


3 Meat Work. “Original sketches on both sider of one shert, apparently the work of an artist of the wieenth 
‘century. 
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skatches—the German character of which is, as Smirke says, obyions—eome more probably 
from the early part of the sixteenth contury, 

Amongst some drawings consisting of the plan and elevation of the principal fagade and 
staircases of the Villa di Papa Giulio, near the Porta del Popolo, Rome, is one labelled 
“Original drawing by Scamouzi.’ This portion of the villa, however, was built for 
Julius TH. not by Seamouzi, but mostly by Vignola, though completed by Ammonati, to 
whom Letaronilly, in his Eidifices de Roma Moderne, ascribes the whole of it. Tt seems more 
than likely that the drawing is not hy Seamozzi, though certainly a nearly contemporaneous 
work, and porhaps, ns Mr, Millard has suggested, ‘a measured drawing from the actual build- 
ing.” Comparison with the large collection of Seamorai’s drawings at Vieonza would prob- 
ably clear up the point, ‘Whe building as erected shows considerable varintions as regards the 
plan (ef. Imbas and Debret's @Buorer complétes do Vignola, plate 64) from the skotch in the 
Library, but the elevational treatment is on much the same lines as the drawing, though, for 
instance, the niches on the first floor havo, as executed, no pediments, 

‘There are two drawinge—oxterior and interior architectural eompositions—by Jacob van 
dor Ultt (1627-1688), drawn in Indian ink, and delicately touched with wash, 

A volume of drawings and sketches by Fatali, prosented to the Library by Professor 
Donaldson, contains eighty drawings of scenes and altur-pioves, mostly in quito & florid and 
rococo manner, drawn in brown ink and washed in with bistre or sepia.t ‘Whe drawing shows 
alternate designs of one of theso altar-pieces. ‘The date of tho work is ubout 1713, a9 is 
evident from a letter inserted in it addressed to Fatali’s son, who, it would seem, himself drow 
some of the sketches, probably thoso which are somewhat more careful and quiet in drawing 
and more restrained in design, 

Belonging to the Salvin collection are five valuable sheets of drawings which, there is 
evory reason to believe, aro from the hand of Inigo Jones. ‘Two of those represent a pro- 
scenium designed, in the one case, for the masque of ** Juno's Court, 1688,"" and in the other, 
for the Queen's Masque of Indiands, 1634" [fig. 1). ‘The luttor of these was, however, 1 
find, actually used for the performance of Davenant’s Masque of the * ‘Temple of Love "” in 
1635. We know that this is oo from the deseription in the book of this masque, published in 
that year, whore tho “' Front "” ot proscenium used is thus described :— 

“On tho ono side upon a basement sate an Indian on a whito elephant, his logges 
shortening towards tho neck of the beast, his tires and bases of severall coloured feathers 
representing the Indian Monarchy : on the other side an Asiatique, in the habit of an Indian 
bordorer, riding on a Oamell,"” 

In tho “ Masque of Tndiands,"* four chariots took their place at the rear of the procession, 
and of one of these we have Jones’ sketch, thus described :—'* All after the Roman forme 
ome with much embossed and carved workes, and wrought with silver in his soverall 
colours."” 

‘There is also a design for a scene, as to which it should be mentioned that the masque 
stogo was arranged with a series of gradually advancing wings or flaps, then ealled ** shutters,” 
to that the stage space left forthe performers was triangular on plan. Another drawing of a 


smaller front, two sword handles, and a cartouche in red chalk do not seem to be from 
Jones’ hand. 


Tn the Crace Collection of Views of Old Lone 
of four prints engraved by Loggan, representing 

















don, in the British Museum, is a series 
four triumphal arches thus described :— 
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* Arches. erected for the entry of King Charles into London on his Restoration, April 22, 
1661." Of these we havo in the Library the original drawings, about the same size as the 
engravings, and executed in light ink, with an Indian ink wash, though the engravings vary 
somewhat from the originals, ‘The designs repre: 

‘Phe arch in Leadenhall Street commemorat 





Monarchy Restored "” [fig. 2], 

The arch near the 
Royal Exchange, com- 
momorating —“* Loyalty 
Restores 

‘The arch near White- 
friurs in Fleet Street, 
illustrating “* A Garden of 
Plenty." 

‘The arch near Wood 
Streot in Cheapside, 
erected as *' A Temple of 
Concord." 

We now como to a 
remarkable yolume eon 
sisting of 120 drawings by 
some of those dranghtemen 
‘of the lute seventeenth and 
early wighteonth century,” 
who, 1 am afraid, come 
within the category of 
those lately doseribed hy 
Professor Blomfield as 
dustrious builders of 
*Chiteaux — d'Espagne,’ 
indofatigable and unprofit- 
ablo designers in the air, 
‘The book contains sketches 
executed in pen-and-ink, 
or sepia, or Indian ink 
wash, We find in it some 
by Giusoppe Gulli, pro- 
b executed between 
and 1780, consisting 
principally of theatrical 
decorations and designs 
Yio, 2-—Serveu Fou Youre; OrremPAn, for scenes. One of the 

drawings is probably a de- 
sigh for a monument which was not executed, for in the engraving of it by Pfiffel we find the 
two inscriptions are omitted. There are also other drawings, somewhat inferior, by his 
fathor, Frangeseo. Of the G ly (who adopted the name of Bibiena), there were, as in 
the caso of the Fontans family, several members of different generations noted as architects, 
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and more particularly us designers of  prospettive"" of theatrical scenery and nrrange- 
ments. 

There is also a pen-and-ink drawing [fig. 8], of about the same date, by Oppenord, who 
was a pupil of Mansart, and the architect, amongst other work, of the fransepts of St. Sulpice. 
He has been deseribed by Mr. W. H. Wari as an anthor of ** wild designs ""—a phrase which 
wo may probably think justified by the fact that it was he who, about 1715, introduced the 
** style rocaille,”” resulting in his being called the ‘' pare du genre rocaille.”” Wo have a 
drawing, however, which shows him in his more quiet and restrained manner, 

We find some good deawings of n scenic and haroceo design by Panini [fi. 4), known as a 











‘rk! A —View on coum Para, 


painter of the Campagna und of Roman ruins, by whom the Institute possesses an oil painting 
of tha Colosseum on its walls in the Council Room. 

By Pictre Puget, who was not only an architect, and a ** great sculptor (as he is termed 
by Mr. W. H, Ward), but « painter also, and was, on theso three qualifications, called by his 
flattering admirers in his own day the “ Michelangelo of France,"' thero are also some 
examples. Amongst these is a sketch for alternative treatments of an archway. ‘This 
“‘nniversal gonins,”’ during his stay in England, designed Walpole Honse, in Bloomsbury, 
on the site on which the British Museum now stands. 

By Despris is sin important drawing in water-colour of the Celebration of High Mess, 
more noteworthy, perhups, for its figures and accessories than for its architecture, and 
executed evidently about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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Haprexene Geni. 


There are several designs for ceilings, painted 
with perspectived columns and balconies in the 
x of the time, ‘These are all by unknown 





eis a drawing of a Candelabrum in brown 
ink [fig. 5], on the margin of which is written: 
Ascribed to Benvenuto Cellini,”’ but J think wo may 
leave the ascription without further discassion. 

By Schut, of Antwerp, a pupil of Rubens, is « 
heavy and uninspired drawing of an altar, and 
columned altar-piece. 

Another anonymous drawing [fig. 6] is a rather 
fine conception of an approach to a palace. 

‘The last illustration in the book, and the one 
engraving, is the prize design for a competition in 
Lyons in 1784 by Henri Marlet, which, perhaps, 
early ownership of the volume. 

a Talman, son of the elder Talman, who 
designed Chatsworth for the first Duke of Devonshire, 
was an architect of considerable-note in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, Asa volume of his sketches 
and plans* shows, he carried out, amonget others, 
houses for Lord Curlisle and a house for * Ye Lord 
Devonshire ut Lambs’ Conduit Fields." Before 
ising, he travelled to Rome with W. Kent, and 
in the present volume the outline views of the Rhine, 
1 bear his i Tt also 
brown ink of stained glass 
[fig. 7], the dranghtsmanship 
ing for such work, 
g the period (1708) of its execution. ‘The 
.n, after his grand tour especially, was even 
then somewhat * Italianate,"" and the notes on these 
drawings are written in s curions mixture of ordinary 
Italian with English heraldic terms, There is nob 
much doubt, however, that these sketches were not 
drawn by Talman himself. It is probable that the 
colonred designs at the end of the book for interior 
decoration, largely in marble and relief plaster, mre 
from his hand. 

In ao folio volume of drawings of Whitehall 
ce, an early owner, the Rev. George Mortimer, 
has inserted the following note: “We have always 
been given to understand thet these are the original 
drawings of Whitehall Palace.'” ‘The book, however, 
contains manifestly the drawings made for Kent's 
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* Talman (J.), architectural Drasrings with Shetchesom the Rhine, 
anata. and Wack and of the sain. glans im Uplon Oheroh de. 
188. 
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edition of the works of Inigo Jones (1727) by Fliteroft,* who was not only an accomplished 
and delicate draughtsman, as these pencil drawings show, but an architect of note in his day. 
Tt was he (and not Hawksmoor to whom it is usually assigned) who was the designer of 
-in-the-Fields. He was buried at Teddington, where the inscription on his tomb- 
stone refers to him, after a somewhat earlier custom, as “* Master Mason.”* 

The original drawings of R. Wood's ‘Ruins of Palmyra’? and “Ruins of Balbec or 
Heliopolis "’+ are contained in two large volumes of very laboriously careful sketches, These 
were not drawn by Dawkins, Wood's partner, as has been suggested, principally, I imagine, 
beeause one of the volumes contains, as a kind of frontispiece, a copy of a portrait of Dawkins 






























by McArdell, mexzotinted by Hamilton. The engraving ascribes to Dawkins the great 
Aiseovery of the site of Palmyra. ‘The drawings, elaborated from Dawkins’ rougher sketches, 
by J.P. Borra, are as we know them in Wood's volumes. ‘The latter, who refers in the 
bee volume to Dawkins as having ‘* made the sketches and measures" for the work, in a 
somewhat rotund if not fulsome manner, expresses his thanks thus :—“'To join Mr. Dawkin 
hate with mine (when I must still continue to be the sole g is. T fear, little leas ths 
impertinent, but it is the impertinence of gratitude, which, like love, is never more awkward 
in its declaration than when it is most sincere and in earnest." ‘Though Dawkins soema to 
have done the lion's shure, if not the whole, of the drawings, # gid sentence is the only 
‘way in which Wood carries out his promise to associate his colleague's name with the work. 






























* Mliteroft (H.), Drawings after the desig Balle, otherwise Helio 


for the Palace at Whitehait. 
1 Wood (R), Ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tedeior in 
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Thers is a volume of sketches by Chambers and Yenn,* the latter of whom was Sir 
William's pupil, and became an architect of some distinction and an R.A. ‘The drawings 
consist of ** designs for fronts, projects for staircases in the grand manner, garden-houses,"" 
&c., but, being unsigned, it is not possible to ascribe the drawings to cither of the two artists. 











Fie 7-raImED Glas, Ur Curae, Jom TaLwas, 


, ES 1784, George Hadfield received the Gold Medal, and in 1790, the travelling studentship 
of the Royal Academy. He made use of his tour abroad to make measurements, and collect 
data for the restoration of the Temple of Fortune at Palestrina, or Prioneste, near Rome. He 


* Chambers (Sir W.) and Yenn (3.), Architectural Sketches, 
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associated with himself in the work Sig. Colonna, evidently member of the family of the 
former owners of the Palazzo Colonna—that mountain fastness formed out of a corner of 
this huge building, and in the possession, since the seventeenth century, of tho Barberini 
family, ‘The restoration scheme is shown in six bewutifully tinted drawings,* one of whi 

full of minute detail, is no less than eight feet long. Indeed, they are all of too great a size, 
and too full of snail and 
intricate work to allow jus- 
tieo to he done to them on 
slide. ‘Thera is, how- 
ever, one drawn on a 
rather bolder scale—the 
front of the — modern 
palace, which stands just 
Dolow the site of the 
ancient Temple of Fortune. 

It is interesting to 
know, by the by, that 
Hadfiold may bo further 
remembered as the archi- 
tect of a considerable por- 
tion of the Capitol of 
Washington, 

‘Tho Library possesses 
the original water-colour 
drawings by James Stuart} 
from which the engravings 
wore made for Stunrt and 
Rovett's “ Antiquities of 
Athens,"” and also a small 
volume of his sketches 
and MS. notes.t ‘The 
latter probably covers some 
of the ground of Stuart's 
visit, vid Holland, to 
Rome in 1742, and con- 


tains fifty-five pages of f = 
sketches ‘many cases | it) shea Degwacdese a Vercias 























landscapes, drawn, with DW Stdelge Z Prchal 

some breadth and  appro- a rat é 

ciation, in pen-and-ink. — [f se Sa aR ei a id 
‘Where aro several sketches Yio, ¢—81% MmsAni, VewoNA. 00 Ercan 


of the Pisani villa and 
gardens, and I give, os an illustration of Stuart's method of muking his note-book 


memoranda, his little drawing of San Bernardino, Verona [fig. 8]. The manuscript 
notes let one a good deal into the interesting personality of the man, and of his 
‘attitude to art. Tt begins with ‘a chronology to see the relation of time in which the good 








> Prameite: Views of the City and Remains: Ground ‘Stunts (V.), Sundry Sketches im Greece. 
Plan and Proposed Relforatign of Temple. 0 abesla. 0, Stunt 0), Shetek 
‘Hadteld nd» Coloana, 1701. 
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colourists lived, to see how they might be obliged to one another,"” and the ground covered by 
his list is from Titian to Spagnoletti. His notes are entirely about painting, and deal very 
largely with the colour side and theory of the art. His spelling, and indeed his grammar, 
show individnality, if not eccentricity, and he deals hard knocks to the future critics of 
what he calls his “ flosophy,”* to whom he refers as “* our modern professors whose ignorance 
and self-sufficiency will be alarmed at the attempt, and who will not fnil to treat as a pedant 
and a dreamer whoever shall talk of their art in a manner they do not understand." Amongst 
the many little treatises which he began and never finished is one dealing with “The Laws of 
Opake Objects,"” and of ‘* Shagay or Downy Objects.” 

The large drawings, which, as I have said, were engraved for 
twenty in number, and are executed in water-colonr with a somewhat too liberal use of body 
































Yr. Sects of mie Pastunos. Hanoy. 


white which has in many cases changed sadly in cok 
flake off. We have hanging on the walls f the ** General View of Athens from 
the Aqueduct of Hadrian,” which forms the frontispiece of the first volume, a “General View 
of the Acropolis,” the“ Erechtheum,”* and the“ Temple af Theseus."” The engraving work 
hhas been excellently earried out by Walker , and with much faithfulness to the 
originals. The latter engraver, howev of improving in hi 
plate the composition by the introduction, in one or two eases, of accessory figures, as reference 
to the book will show. ‘The introduced figure in the engraving may perhaps be taken as that 
ot Stuart's partner, Revett, claiming an equal right to be introduced into the view. ‘They are 
tah leo represented in thir Eastern covnme in the view ofthe“ Tncantad” va, 

‘There are in the Librury nine large drawings t 





, and, in others, shows a tendency to 


























by Hardwick—plans, elevations, and sections 
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of the Pantheon from his own measurements.* Of these (fig. 9], T show one on the wall, and 
another as a slide, Another large volume by him is a serap-book in which haye been mounted 
sketches and measured drawings, most of which he made in 1778. These include several sheets 
of the wost end of St. Peter’s, the Colosseum, tho Villa Madama, and “a plan composed by 
M. Le Gay."" ‘The latter, an architect of note (whose name should haye more rightly been 
given ns Le Geay), left France for Berlin in the middle of the eighteenth century, where he 
founil bis royal patron « dificult and impulsive client. Indeed, his precipitate departure from 
Berlin was duo to the fact that the King, insisting on » window opening down to the floor as the 
only door to the Palace, met the a ’s natural objection with a burst of anger, and lifted 
his cane threateningly. Ie Geay instinctively placed his hand on his sword-hilt—an act of daring 
which made hitn think it wise to leave Berlin 
for his native country very abruptly indeed. 
his conscientious, but nob very inspired, 
book is the work of the father of the better- 
known Philip Hardwick, He was « pupil of 
Chambers, and obtained, in 1768, the first 
silver medal offered at the Royal Academy 
for the class of architecture. His best-known 
London work is the Parish Church of St, 
Marylebone, and he also did some not very 
Satisfactory alterations to Inigo Jones’ St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden. Perhaps one of his 
claims to fame is that J. M. W. ‘Turner was 
at ono time in his office, 

‘To those who are interosted in the work 
of the late eighteenth century, when the 
influence of the Adam brothers was supreme, 
the book of sketches of ornamental friexes 
from original models in the possession of 
Joseph Rose will appeal, ‘The Roso family 
Were engaged in the execution of plaster 
enrichments, for which they made the models 
from the designs of Wyatt, Stuart, and the 
two Adnms [fig. 10]. ‘The drawings, 890 in 
nuimber, were executed by Joseph Rose, the 
son, und the artist member of the firm, 
in 1782. 

By Sir Robert Smirke (of whom, 5 YoU yy, ja piamren Yau Jone hose (Arrmn J. ADL). 
know, we possess a bust, which is in the 
Common Room), we have eleven large water-colour drawings, executed during his travels in 
Naples, Sicily, and Greece, between 1801 and 1805. ‘These include « good drawing of the 
‘Temple at Alyina, labelled as tho Temple of Zeus, but now identified as the Temple of Aphain, 
‘The Athens drawings are of interest as giving us the original state of the romains before the 
clearance away of the added and obstructing buildings. I also show his drawing of the 
‘Temple of Zeus, Athens. 

















. Me it Dari Buildings in original models in his possession, 1782, 
issiick (8), Orginal Drove of Fe ema aes regs 
4 Rose (J,), Sketches of Ornamental Friezes, from the by Sir Ik Smirke. 
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‘There is a volame by Henry Parke,* an architect of the early nineteenth century, whose 
name shoald be known to members of the Institute as the designer of the medal which was 
given by his brother-architects, in 1835, to Sir John Soane, and the use of which is allowed ns 
annually for the Soane Medallion. Parke's widow presented these 500 and 600 drawings, 
which are the result of his tour through Italy, Sicily, Greece, and—a somewhat rarer place to 
visit in his days than in oars—Egypt, in 1824. Many of his measured drawings were done in 
on with his fellow-architect, iles, of whom there is « framed portrait on our walls, 
sood artist, and his two smaller sketch-books are muinly 


















Pa U—aecrms oF sr. rarer, Mee J, Gountoor 


ough notes. One of the large volunes is mainly oceupied with sketches, principally pencil 
memorands, of his Sicilian journey, and contains » number of drawings of St. Philip 
Nori, nt Palermo. The other volume, which is almost entirely confined to measured work in 
Egypt, contains a series of extremely interesting plans and sketches, drawn with great 
delicacy to a small scale, of some of the rock-cut temples of the Nile. Ho measured carefully, 
for instance, Amada, in Nubis, Gebel-l-Silsileh, and Dakka, and the curious Egyptian 
temple at Wady Feryg, with its early Christian fresco of the youthful Christ with « halo, 
The present slide is from his drawing of Gerf Husen. There is also by him a collection of 


Ti Parke (H), Drawings of Buildings principally Tidy tctural Massurementa made in Sicily, 100; 
and Egypt, # tla fo, W214; Shrek book with Arebl ith Archuctral Meaparonts a tan ae 
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loose drawin 
intonded for pub 


ured details of Peruzai's Palazzo Massimi. hese wore evidently 
ion, but are in an unfinished stat 

One of the original founders of the Institute was John Goldieutt, who was born in 1793, 
and died in 1842, By him we possess about 800 sketches, and 100 designs and projects of his 

Many of the sketches are of Pompeian decorative work, probably done for his 
Specimens of Ancient Decorations from Pompeii, published in 1825. hey have consider- 
ble merit, but are seareely equal to those of Roos, to whieh T shall al We have on 
the walls of the Institute one of his drawings of unusual interest [1 It is the very 
cluborate transverse section of St. Peter's, showing, with much careful expression, the decora- 
tious and paintings, and was submitted by Goldicutt to Pius VII. The 


























Pope, in recognition of its 








Vin 12IMA TessenY OF AtHAOK J, Woo 





iwerit, presented the artist with a special gold medal. ‘the drawing was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the following year, I venture to think that a little gold slip attached to the 
framo might commemorate the unusual distinction conferred on the picture. 

Thore ix a volume of strongly coloured drawings by George Wightwick (1802-1872), 
extraordinarily voluminous author on things architectural. ‘They aro the originals of his 
Select Views of the Roman Antiquities, lithogeaphed by TN, Baynes, and published in 
1827, und ure useful in showing us the unexeavated state of the Colosseum and the Forum. 
Another volume of his is a serap-book of sketches, many of which are measured work done 
in It 















haye « further volume to which Wi 
Liber Veritatis.+ Tt contains drawings of va 








twick gives the somewhat imposing title of My 
es, and sketches in France and Venice and also 

















* Goldicutt (1), Architectural Drawings and Sketches. + Wightwick (G.), Shelohesin Ttaly : My Liber Veritatia 
1525-6, 
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the rough sketches for the above work; and, finally, th of architectural draughts- 
men has left behind him a huge collection of large and very vigorously coloured drawings 
which had served to illustrate his many lectures, 

A volume,* presented by Professor Donaldson in 1864, contains some water-coloar 
sketches, done between the years 1816 and 1819, by Joseph Woods, who, it is interesting to 
note, was a founder, in 1806, of the London Architectural Society, of which our Institute is 
the lineal descendant, ‘The drawings are not very good, but those of the Treasury of Atrous 
[fig. 12] and the Lion Gate at Mycenw are interesting as showing us the buildings before their 

exlmation, 

A curious series of sketch and 
note books—no less than sixteen 
volumes of closely written and 
minutely drawn notes—are the 
result of John Wolfe's three or 
four years of travel in Italy, 
ee, and France in 1820 
(fig. 18]. Tt was during this tour 
that he and Charles Barry became 
fellow-travellors, and began the 
intimate friendship which lasted 
through their life and is por- 
potuated in the name borne by Sir 
Charles Barry's son—our dis 
tinguished Honorary Associate, Sir 
John Wolfe Burry. Wolfe seems 
to have hud a voritable iteh for 
nd not only recorded his 
impressions of « day's study of w 
church or palace but often did not 
disdain to put down in his minute 
and careful handwriting his eon- 
versations ut the inn, and, English- 
matn-like, his dispute with the Iand~ 
Jord glad of an opportunity of over= 
churging a "Goddam.” “He was 
4 most thorough travellor, and 
books with accounts of 
he wished to seo and 
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study, tables of coinages and mileoges, mensuration formul 
dates, &c, Out of the sixteen yolumes he is content to give to E 
smallest and poorest—and in the hole of France no appeal, ot virtually n 
him by Gothie work. Bishop Barry, in the life of his father, maki 
notes. I should add that the Librury also contains two of the latte 
principally measured work, of Italian # and palaces, showing 1 
thoroughness, and well worthy of being indexed for the student's 
Of Himes’ work, we have a large collection of drawings and 
other details, ‘There are, mostly drawn by his own hand, sw 





‘one—the 
made to 
much use of Wolfe's 
“s large scrap-books, 
usual industry and 
















8. and full-size and 
vera! interesting altornative 


* Woods (2,), Tenty-cight Original Drawings in France, lin 





j ond Asia Minor, 1816-19, 
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treatments of St, George's Hall, both interior and exterior.* Amongst these was a rough 
perspective sketch [seo heudpiece)}, a fae-simile of which appeared in the Architectural Review 
of last month, Isent a tracing of this sketch to that journal, which has taken so important 
part inthe debato upon the proposed treetment of the south.end of the building, as rather 
valnable evidence that Elmes himself had entertained and finally abandoned the intention of 
finishing oach end of the podium wall with » monumental pedestal bearing « horsed figure. 
Amongst his drawings are three large tinted perspectives (submitted in two cases in competi- 
tion), but two of these, I think, evidently show the hand of Thomas Allom, whose vogue 
as a * perspective colourist " was so great in the middle of the lust century. I take it that this 
is Elwos’ competitive di ibmuitted for the Liverpool Assize Courts [fig. 14]. ‘The same 
building also reappears in another drawing which is most likely by Allom. ‘The interior 
treatment of St. George's Hall was the subject of much thought, finding expression in many 
sketches. 

‘Tho namo of ‘T. TL. Donaldson seems to carry us very far back, for, though he only died 
three years before Nesfield, we have two volumes of sketches done in Greece and Romo as 
surly as 1819 and 1821, Curiously enough, one of these is a lurge volume of sketches of 
Gothie work, to which one would not have imagined he had much leaning. ‘he fist of the 
works of Donaldson in our library is, I think, longer than that of any other architectural 
author, He rans things very close with Vitraviug, the many editions of whose works T have 
alrondy referred to, 

A donation to the Library by Mr, ©. F. Sayor, made some three or four years ago, was a 
volume by Alexander Roos, a German architect who was brought by Borosford Hope to 
England. "It contains many beautifully-oxecuted little drawings of coloured decoration, Some 
forty or fitty of these are of Pompeinn walls and ceilings, but, unfortunately, a large proportion 
of tho remainder are without any indication as to their source, Tt is interesting to compare 
tho drawings of Roos of a given subject with those by Nicolini and Zabn, and to see how wide 
1 difference thre is in its treatmont by each of these three authorities, 

Docimus Burton, the atchitect of the Wellington Arch, and a former Vico-President of the 
Instituto, presented to tho Library the year beforo ho died (which was as recently as 1881), 
forty-two drawings of classic relief ornamont, stone or matble, carved decoration of archi. 
traves, strings, &e, ‘They are drawn, and well drawn, on tinted paper in hluck erayon touched 
with white [fig, 15). 

By William Burges we have three’scrap-books in which have 
original designs of stonework and of silver and goldsmith's work, 
‘The first of thoso contains several desi 











been inserted drawings of 
domestic and ecclesiastic, 
; n igus of fonts, with their prices attachod, all of which, by 
h in the light of present-day estimates, to be distinctly moderato. T rather 
* this to be pot-boiling work dono in his euler days for somo frm. The book begins 
pith a enntiful design for an inlsid floor, evidently of a mortuary chapel, as may be deduced 
from the construction and the motif of the design. Tt was evidently to be executed in either 
black and white marble, oF whito marble with incised ornament filled in with black impasto, 
and, in any caso, is very suggestive of the inlaid work at Siena Cathedral by Beceafumi and 
othor artists of his time. ‘The books dealing with goldsmiths’ work contain designs af book- 


clasps and metal bindings, the mounted glass bottle and a draws 

’ , f tho equally well-known 
cup with the twenty-four grotesque animals on the tim. Those breereien) ised 

1882. They hurdly bear out the charge of *" fondest ee wee eas 


q “fondness for mummery and posing" which 

parton Blomfield, in his Royal Academy lectures fo which 1 have alrcedy relarredy ld us 
ad Tobhed Burges of the opportsnity of being considered “* fine drunalinmmne 
* Ele 5 Liverpool > jorge 2, 1899 ; plan 

Bao Gt 2 qeereoots St. George Hall, frat devin plana, sections, elevations, 1889; Assise Courts: plans, 
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sequisition, through the generosity of Sir Win, Emereon, is the pocket-book lately presented by 
him to tho Institute. It consists of thirty-six vellum pages with sketches in brown ink, anno- 
tated in Burges’ usual almost black-letter script, and still contains, interestingly enough, his 
own crowquill. ‘The contents are most miscellaneous—animals, landscape notes in Italy, 
sketches at the theatre, and studies for portions of his own designs. ‘There is an alternative 
design for the upper part of the tower for his proposed Law Courts, introducing, as features of 
the carved decoration, in his charucteristic manner, the seasons, months, and planets. 

‘There are four volumes* of » modern architect whose influence on the architecture of our 
own time has, in the opinion of many, not yet been fully recognised. Some of the evidences 
of the amazing fertility known to many who, like myself, were brought into close contact with 
William Eden Nesfield are to be found in the four volumes of his sketches which the Tstitute 
possesses. One of those volumos—a scrap-book—gives an opportunity of tracing the develop- 
ment of his talent by sketches dating from 1846, when he was only eleven years old. It 
contains boyish drawings, eventually improving in merit as he profited by the teaching of J. D, 
Harding, many of whose characteristic strokos are to be noticed as corrections of his pupil's 




















Pig, Rai OMNES! DeEMKOH DURAON. 


Work, ‘Tho slide I show is from a water-colour drawing done when Nesfield was an Eton boy of 
sixtoen, Lator there are evidences that he had begun the study of architecture in Burn’s office 
in tho shape of his drawings of tho Orders, which one does not imagino he found a very con- 
genial task, Another yolume has rougher notes, and some water-colour sketches. His visit to 
Athens and Constantinople does not, as witnessed by this book, seem to have made much 
appeal to him. His sketches made there’ are slight and few in number, though in another 

y English 
terest 
ment of 
Haly, published in 1862. ‘Tho illustrations wero 
drawn on the stone by Newman, and, though occasionally just a little hard in draughtsmanship, 
show the lithographs to be particularly faithful and accurate to the original. Tho frontispiece 
to this yolume is the design for the eolobrated title-page for which Nesficld’s friend, Albert 
Moore, drow the group of “The Centuries Grecting Architecture.” ‘Thore are two 
















© Nestild (W. E.), Specimens of Medieval Architecture, 4 vols. 
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smaller sketch-books * by Nesfield, of which one treats in hasty and sketehy way 
of French Gothie work, and was evidently his pocket companion when he made the 
larger and more careful sketches for his published volume. The other is of great merit atid 
interest. It is confined to English subjects, and contains beautiful notes and sketches of archi- 
tecture and furniture. My slide shows the beautiful porch of Bampton Church [fig. 16], 
which may be known to you. There is a light-hearted diary of a five-days’ sketching trip he 
made in 1862 with Mr. Norman Shaw, who I do not think will object to my quoting. the 
following extract bearing upon their stay at the inn at the Devil's Dyke 

“Left Steyning at 9 a.m., and walked to Bramber. .. . After incheon walked up the 
Downs to the Devil's Dyke, It commenced to rain abont 4, and we took refuge in the public, 
yolept Dyke House. “Stopped till 9 p.m., and as it continued to pour down we made up our 
minds to stop at the pub. Jolly Jandlord, and very chatty after certain amount of brandy and 
water, I slept on a sofa, having tossed up with Shaw who was to sleep in the bed—and I lost 
the bed.” 

All of the drawings of R, J. Johnson's Specimens of French Architecture, published 
in 1864, are contained in two of the three volumes + presented by his widow, the remaining 
volume consisting of sketches of English Gothic work, the exeeution of which is not on the 
high level of the French sketches. Amongst the English work is a view of Ely Cathedral. 
‘There ure 210 French sketches, while the plates in Johnson's hook are only 100, ‘They are 
models of necurate and appreciative draughtemanship, and represent a greut amount of 
enthusingm and industry. 

Tn 1867, there were presented, through Professor Donaldson, by ‘Texier himself (a Royal 
Gold Medullist of the Institute in 1866), five volumes of sketches and det ¢ in gold and 
colour, of mosques in Constantinople, dhe volume dealing specially with St. Sophia. fo the 
latter, Professor Lethaby refers in his Sancta Sophia 

‘The volumes of Devey's sketches § are somewhat disappointing, Not indeed that thoy 
are otherwise than beautifully drawn und touched with colour in quite a charming way, but 
that they happen to deal principally with one branch of his sketch material only. "The 
majority of tho drawings are of ehimney-tops, and though they cover a great deal of yround, 
and comprise notes made of these throughout England and in Germany and Holland, the 
Volumes are not of very great interest, ‘There ure, however, a fow sketches of French towns, 
such as Harflenr, Rouen, &e, 

A collection of vory beautiful drawings is contained in two volumes, || one of twelve 
sheots and the other of thirty-three, of the coloured decorations of Norfolk and Suffolk 
churches. ‘The larger volume deals with the well-known series of screens, and the smaller 
Contains principally roof decoration. ‘These drawings, which were executed by G. Y. 
Wardle, with very charming feeling for his subjects, show n delicate and an accurate approcia. 
tion of the work of that great school of English art of the early sixteenth century which he 
not yet received its meed of recognition. ‘They show to how high a level this had been enrried 
by the painters of East Anglia. Perhaps some day it may occur to a publishor that here there 
is material ready to his hand awaiting publ fe 

In my trentment of the original drawings in our Library, T have considered them in their 
eles: a have aa in the review those of men who worked up to on: own 

. Thi Honey cuembered how useful and how entertaining un adjunet to the 
election is the evidence such drawings give as to tho intimate thonght of the astite, 

Antiphetlus andl Mewopotamia (bound in 5 values). 
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indicating, as it does, in so many instances, the methods by which they prepared themselves 
for their coming life-work, By the student especially should it be found of much value, and 





You 16.—Waer Poneu OF Rawrow OucNeWs W. E Newnan, 


‘source of incentive and inspiration. 1 trust that the appeal made from another quarter to 
assist « collection on very similar lines may not succeed in stopping the continued growth of 
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is portion of our Library, and end by leaving it that most dreary of all things—a library that 
2 Lae ‘beaplly set. But T do not think this neod necessarily be the ease, and T hope 
that our own and the Victoria and Albert collection of architectural drawings may exist side 
by side without antagonism, and may euch grow and increase unaffected by the competition of 
rivalry. 
if ibes bot an. very pleasant task to get together the information, such as it is, 
which Ihave laid before you as to the possession of property the existence of which T rather 
think you did not realise, and if T have been able to interest you, I may perhaps best close in 
tho words of old John Shute and say: "1 shall think myselfe most happy, and, if not of all 
Persones, yet at the least-wise, of such as bo honest esteomers and acceptors of othor mennes 
diligence and studies; The which if it como to passe, both shal’ be glad of my lubours in theso 
things bestowed, and for the love of my natutull countrimen be furthermore incouraged here- 
after to attempt greater things.’” 





DISCUSSION, 
Mr. B. Guy Dawnen, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mn. R, PHENE SPIERS, ¥.8.A. (F.]—It in a Shute's Doric Order the mouldings of th pedestal i 
vory reat ploature torme™to propose a vote of would weem to be his owe tion, as T have 





thanks to Mr. Townsend for his admirable Paper not been able to trace any resemblance to them We 

nul for the valuable information he has brought Roman or Italian works,” 1 have seen in England 

forward. I suppose it was suggested that Lahould many instances where that moulding in copied, 

me v the voto of thanks because of my know- which showa it must have been themodel on which 
ol 

Tal 









Library, and in the expectation that those buildings wore arcated. Another copybook, 
wuld be able to add something of interest, was brought out in 1877 by John Vredeman de 
But Mr. Townsend has gone beyond me; he hus Vriea of Antwerp, and it’becamo e  tavon 
brought out fucts concerning a large number of source. It is now very rate, but-l think there ta 
drawings, only a fow of which wereknown to me to a copy in South Kendington, and another in the 
bein the possession ofthe Institute, Thee or four Trt Muscum, ‘We have xo topy here he's 
years ago Mr. Townsend me to undertake he found, however, many engravings from 
‘the same task, but 1 could not wee my way to do it in « valuablo book on Flonske wheres 
{Cito 1am glad that I loft it int hia hands, which was presented to us by one of our Cones 
peceee it the fiw place, it as given him the ponding Members M. Van Yeondyek, of Brussels, 
fesatent intrest and dail ‘Vries’ work influenced greatly Wollaton Hall, 
ection; and secondly, because he Which was built threo years later. Sir Fr. Wilt 
dependent linen eat to some of the Works which loughby, the Buller, must have got hold of it 

ve ani 


known for years. Mr. ‘Townsend bedi handed it to hi itso 
with the work of Joba Shute, publiahed in ong t Hiplpmar papas ino jies 


1 reproduced what is found there, Now that the 
Femember that book when it was brought here fst School at Rome ia eeablishen stud ony ons oe 
by ar Wyatt Papworth. I have consulted itvery going there should look up flatdeickn bots one 
ten since, and have induced everybody els todo tnintng hin druvings of vee ate ae ian, which 
Fees Sind the book is to he published in hemetsured in 777, They will ntti 
Heeqe ,that it may, be in the hans of all to seo how much was Known ct she ite 
ideae’s tie Ht more to be obtained from it thoes days, with the view of taking up them- 
ibeany “ad uan by merely Tooking at it in the solves in the future, ‘The most teats a 
Hibrary and then going through Ragland and ingy Mr. Townsend has relered tere tot 
inapeting the various baildings which tepaTorEbas George Held, who carried off the Gold Medal 
z Tha ‘ny trips a great of the Academy in 1784, and was appointed Travel- 
Heal of work which has been taken from Shute's ling Student i 10 ew ae Palestrina, and 
pee ceat publithed in,1063. There was wo great meaaured the bulding sand this the only instanoe 
4 demand for the work soon after its publication Tan ecniter ofa Travelling Student carrying out 
fe iaye, Cute elitons of it were brought out, one a series of drawings eet ge te French 
{a 1876, and the other in 1584. ‘That shows it students scree every year, The drawings are 
Ovbersaftereari ithe bands of most bulding shown inthe oles setae oral dead allowed 
Manone tnardt; sal probably also of the master carefully. ‘Palegeion y helieve, was measured by 
very Inngely from 4a geen tohave been taken Palladio, and we have the raviage ‘upstairs in the 
very largely trom it in detail.” Yor instance, in Devonshire Colloaee. ate Prestwich, of Liver- 
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hhas been sent there to make other measured 
wings, and if you compare the works of Hadfield, 
Palladiorand Huyot, who measured the place in 
1811, and of which we have copies in the Library 
in the Monuments Historiques, sufficient difference 
will be observed between them to make some 
students desirous of finding out which among 
them istight, There is still much work to be 
done in measuring the Villa of Hadrian. Oatin, 
‘again, which is being more carefully examined, 
fords ample subjects for study, As ropards 
Nesfield’s drawings, a description of these will be 
found in the Institute JouR¥aL. for 1895,* to- 
gother with an account of his student career, and 
of his tour as Travelling Student of the Royal 
‘Academy, As‘ matter of fact, ab the time he was 
studying, the Houses of Parliament were being 
built, and he would go thero on Saturday after- 
noons, and sometimes on Sundays, to draw Pugin's 
work, with which he was delighted. Later he 
went to draw various cathedrals, and utilised his 
time in decorative work more than he had dono 
bofore. Whon speaking just now of Hadfeld’s 
drawings I ought to have mentioned that they 
Mere given by J. W. Papworth, who, wrote an 
admirable description of them, “The description 
is in MS. in tho Library, and has never 
printed. It is historioal and critical, and should 
certainly find place somewhere in our Transactions. 
‘Tho drawings were given by Papworth in 1848, and 
hho got them from Sir James Wright, his client," Re- 
ference has been made to the South Kensington 
collection. I think it right to point out that when 
T started the collection of drawings there we were 
not in possesaionof these premises, and it would have 
een very dificult to find room for them wt the 
Tustitute, We have now 1200 at Kensington, and 
{hey areal catalogued and placed in drawers ko, 
Vo have not the space here for so large col 
tion, and the attention of the Council should 
bo drawn to this fact, for if you want drawings 
offered you must find places for them they must 
he properly stored and catalogued, 40 as to be 
accessible to students. Mr. Townsend's paper must 
have taken an immenso deal of timo and study to 
prepare, and we feel deeply inde! . The 
Eiotion of drawings Ne has got together is of 
very great value, and the paper when published 
will be of enormous benefit to students’ I hope 
they will take advantage of what they have Jearned, 
come and inspect our draveings and books, 
‘Ther i also much to be learnt by going through 
some of tho early Papers, those which are not 
printed. Some years ago I found that we pos- 
essed Paper i MS, which was read by Sir Henry. 
Tayard in 186, nud 1 publinhe this with ome of 
Sir Henry Layard’s drawings as an appendix 
Tay pape on Dasma Architecture?" worked 
i ty apie Nesfield’ ep peelly Pr ‘Phené 
3 oma LBA. 3 
WF Fiaaaacrione MARA. (1000-9), VOL VIL Ny p60. 





























, the subject up, and was given the sketches which 


rere made by Sir Henry Layard when he was at 
Hadhr. On the back of the shoot ix a drawing, 
rather imaginary, because he assumed threo floors, 
whereas there was only one story. Sir’ Henty 
Layard’s original drawings are in the Library. 
ir. B. F, STRANGE, Assistant Keeper Victoria 
and Albert Museum: T have very great pleasure 
indeed in seconding the vote of thanks, "As Mr, 
‘Townsend remarked towards the end of his Paper, 
tthe collection to which he has drawn attention is, 
to some extent, on the same lines as that at South 
Kensington, which is at present in my charge, 1 
‘say "to some extent ” because nothing during the 
course of Mr. Townyend’s paper has interested me 
‘more than the way in which he touches on various 
subjects algo represented in the collection at South 
Kensington, which hope is now rapidly becoming 
of very much more than even national importance, 
‘At this late hour one can hardly take up the man 
interesting points which Mr, ‘Townsend has raised, 
of attribution, of dates, and things of that rort but 
two things I noted which were of interest more 
perhaps to mo than to you. One is tho reference 
toJohn Youn, who worked with Chambers. If Mr, 
‘Townsend will be good enough to pay us a visit to 
South Kensington, I think he ean clear up that 
difficulty, because last year we wero fortunate 
enough to acquire a considerable number of draw- 
ings by John Yenn, chiefly for furniture and decora- 
tion, which are rather copiously signed by him. 
Yen, who towards the end of hi life was Treasurer 
of the Royal Academy, designed large amount of 
furniture. He seems to have got into the Academ 
‘on the strength of his general practice ; as far a9 
‘can agcortain, ho never built anything of impor- 
tance, but he erected a great many. villas and 
buildings of that sort, "Cortainly, he designed 
much furniture, and a great deal of decoration 
‘which has been attributed to other and much better 
Known names. For instance, the signaturo on 
some of the South Kensington drawings is at- 
tached to things whieh were dane for Windsor 
Castle, with which his name hat not hitherto 
heen associated. ‘The other was with reference 
to the East Anglian rood soreens, and drawings 
of Wardlo which you have in the next room. I 
do not know how you got them, and I should 
very much like to know! It would be a reflection 
upon myrelf and on the Staff of my Depariment 
if L were to suggest that you had no right to them ; 
butt i on intresting point that we alo have 
# considerable number of those delightful draw- 
ings by Wardle, which he was commissioned by 
the old Museum to make in 1865, 1866, and 1867. 
Apparently he went on for his own pleasure and 
some more, which are now in ‘om s 
fand if at any time you feel inclined to be generous 
sand transfer them’ to us we shall appreciate it! 
‘That question of decoration in the early sixteenth 
century is a rather important one, and I am glad it 






















































hus been mentioned to-night. From time to time 
Thave tried to draw attention to it systematically 
inmy small way; during thelast few years we have 
at South Kensington encouraged people to make 
very careful drawings of painted rood-aoreens which 
up to that date were not in the collection. In 
tint way the collection has been steadily in- 
creased. Mr. Townsend referred, as did also 
Mr. Spiers, to what Mr, Townsend rather strongly 
called the possible competition and rivalry 
hetween the collections which you have at the 
Institute and those at South Kensington, do 
not think the Institute need trouble. We do not 
desire to rival or to compete with anybody ; but 1 
am afraid it is our plain duty to go on accepting 
everything that our good friends offer us which is 
good enough for us to accept ; and to go into the 
market and buy everything that in our judgment 
we should buy and which we are advised should be 
bought. You see, we have the interests of the 

jublic to consider. We have a staff there—not a 

go staff, but it issomething; and we have accom. 
modation. As Mr. Spiers has already. pointed out, 
our drawings are catalogued ; and they are not 
merely catalogued, but every one of them is topo- 

















Importance to the student. Our topogeaphi 
lex at the present moment contains somethi 
cover 40,000 references ; and we can do for you in 
the matte of areitectaral drawings far more than 
you would be uble to do for yourselves, even if you 
‘were fo spend as much money on your collections 
aswe spend on ours. It is to the highest 
ereditable to the else! ee at the he i 
this great profession that it should possess a valit- 
ble and itnportant Library ;-aod Aithongh Yes 
only gum, ChopeX may be forgiven if Tay that 
‘Your collection would be very much more important 
‘and more valuable if that had been realised earlier, 
aus I hope it is going to be realised now. The op” 
portunities of collecting old drawings of arc} 
ture and ornament are very quickly passing away, 
and within a few years it will be almost. impossible, 
except on very rare occasions, to go into the market 
and buy them. 1 do not suppose the Institute will 
be able to compete with us ins matter of that 
Kind. Still, there is the point that you must 
not. grudge the public those drawings that 
some of “your kind friends take the trouble 
to collect and give to ws. They are your 
drawings all the time, and the only thing whieh 
resulta from their being put in South Kensing. 
ton is that you have to share the tse etn, 
with other people, I am sure Mr. Townsend's 
ape will ot only be ofthe greatest vale tothe 
‘members and students of this Institute, but alse te 
those very many other people who will read it ig 
Your Jovuxat, ‘and will therefore desire to have 
«et information us to the contents af your 
Library. And as one of those outsiders, I 
sincerely hope it will be possible for the Tratic 
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tute to afford some facilities to students in that 
Ix. RUDOLF DIRCKS, Librarian. — Mr, 
‘Townsend has dealt with the pick of out origi 
drawings, and dealt with them so thoroughly that 
there is litte let to he said except to congratulate 
him on his review of them. Tshall not attempt at 
this time of night to add to his list, becanse he has 
pretty well covered the ground ifhe has not covered. 
the whole ground, One of themostinteresting of his 
criticisms was his identification of the drawing of 
the proscenium for the Queen's Masque of Indiands 
with contemporary descriptive which 
contirmsthe view that thedrawing is by InigodJones, 
We had no doubt about this before, but itis pleasant 
to have such # definite confirmation. Mz. Towns 
gad as referod to he architects who bul ete, 
in Spain. ‘The most interesting volume of original 
<rawings fom ths point of view ithe considerable 
collection to which he referred containing the work. 
of Bibiena, Panini, Puget, and others. ‘The desi 
of the Bibiona fainily and of some of the other 
artists were devised in most cases ither for 
‘scenery or for the decoration for some court festival 
or pageot. ‘he Library fortunate, Think, in 
possessing an original drawing by Puget. ‘The 
universality of Puget’s genius, in its most serious 
‘spec perhaps, has bee pprecatod by many of 
us who have seen his works of sculpture in the 
galleries of the Louvre, whatever may be the general 
opinion with rd to his work as an iteot, 
With regard to the Talman drawings to which Me 
Townsend referred, it is interesting to recall that 
this architect had the:charge of ‘the erection of 
Hampton Court Palace under Wren, and that his 
plans in the volume are well known to historians of 
thebuilding, Thecriginaldrawingaforthetriampbal 
arches for the entry into London of Charles after 
huis coronation (i sould be coronation, not restora: 
tion, T think) form part of the Burlington-Devon. 
shire Collection, anditwas at Mr. Crace's suggestion 
that I compared these drawings with the engrav- 
ings in the British Museum, with which they: con 
respond, and of which they are, 1 found, the 
originals. Later investigation by Mr. Keith, the 
Assistant Librarian, goes to show thné the arches 
were unquestionably designed by Gerbior, ‘The 
evidence on this point is unmistakable, ‘The Palese 
trina drawings which were exhibited a couple of 
years ago in the Librury aroused the interest ot De 
Ashby, the Director of the British School at Rome, 
and these, together with Goldioutt’s view of the 
interior of t. Poters, formed part of the Institutes 
conteibution to the exhibits at the International 
Exhibition held at Rome last year. In this con 
tian intersting to note thatthe small ex 
bitions of drawings and engravings whioh, havo 
boon held in recent years fa the Lies pave 
‘occasioned many Tequests for loans for exhibition 
ar and it, with the sion of the 
vinci, drawings or engravings have been on show 
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Liverpool, and at the Art Gallery 
‘as well as at various International 
Exhibitions. Apart from original drawings, the 
Library contains many independent engravings, or 
volumes of wings, and prints of considerable 
value. I need only mention in this connection 
the Liber Veritatis of Claude, and the volumes of 
Piranesi, although there are, of course, many others. 
‘There is little reason to fear that this department 
‘of the Library will come to a standstill ; there is, 
indeed, on the contrary, every reason to fear that 
the collection will outgrow our space. Within the 
Tat few eck, Zor inwtanee, tho atte ts, 
through the good offices of Mr. George Macmillan 
and Mr. Theodore Fyfe, received from the Dilet- 
tanti Society an important gift consisting of the 
‘original drawings made for the Society's volume of 
Tonian Antiquities. Miss Lynam, the niece of the 
late Mr. ‘T. M. Rickman, has further presented a 
collection of drawings which contain much of the 
original work of the elder Rickman, the wuthor of 
the Styles of Gothic Architecture. In addition to the 
drawings the Library also ‘8 considerable 
collectionof photographs, which havebeen increased 
by Mra. Cates’ recent handsome gift of over eleven 
hundred photographs of architectural subjects col- 
lected by Mr, Cates on his Continental travels. So 
it will be seen that, so far from remaining sta- 
tionary, our collection is ina healthy state of growth, 
Mr. Townsend, in his opening, remarks, referred to 
the collection of books, and I agree with him that 
the Library does not contain alsrgenumber of works 
which would appeal to the collector or the biblio- 
hilo who is not an architect ; but to the biblio- 
Phile who is also an architect—and he is not a 
stranger to the Library—there are but few shelves 
which would not yield something of interest, even 
of bibliographic value. The accumulation of rare 
editions is beyond the finances of the Library at 

resent ; in thie course of time perhaps some liberal 

nefactor may endow the Library, as in the case 
of one oF two other institutions, with « sufficient 
sum to enable the Committee responsible for the 
purchase of books to deal more adequately with 
this aspeet of the collection. Tam sure that we 
‘are all gratefull to Mr. Townsend for his most ex- 
cellent paper, which hus certainly occasioned him 
‘as much pleasure in the writing as it has given us 
pleasure in the hearing of it. 


Mu. W. H. WARD, M.A. Cantab, [4.]—T have 
listened with much pleasure to Mr. Townsend’s 
Paper, which is full of valuable eriticiam. He has 
done te great service in ig to our notice the 
wealth of our ions, ¥ aps many of 
{i were not eonsious of, and I feel he may have 
rendered ts indirectly another serviee in calling our 
attention to the wealth, if 1 may put it so, of things 
which we have not got. Wehavea great many trea 
‘sures, and he has divelt upon one line,that of draw- 
ings; and one might, if it were not so late, point to a 
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reat many other treasures in the way of illustrated 
ks, especially those with engraved illustrations. 
But if we were to take up the line of books of that 
kind whieh we do not a horrible tale might 
be unfolded. ‘There are many dreadful Icunse 
which should not exist ina Library like ours, and 
itis unfortunate that we cannot fil up those aps, 
feel that Mr. Townsend will have done’ great 
service indirectly if he can get sent up to those 
‘august regions where the finances of the Institute 
‘are managed, some idea of the needs of the Library 
One may, perhaps, compare our finances with that 
‘which other libraries of 8 similar nature dispose of. 
‘We will not compare ourselves with the Columbia 
University. Library, New York, which I believe 
has unlimited funds to draw on; I am not ex- 
aguerating, [ think, when I say it has been known 
to spend over £1,000 in hooks in one year. ‘The 
very thought of it makes one’s mouth water. But 
we ought to he able to dispose of a3 mach for 
library 4s, say, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, which, I believe, spends something like 
£600 in books annually, of which nearly half goes 
towards binding; and the Institute of Surveyors, 
which spends ubout £300. Weaat the Institute get 
the magnificent sum of £150, Architectural books 
are in their nature expensive, and many of the 
most and expensive works are unbound. 
Out of our £150 we have to spend at least £40 oF 
more on binding; and part of the remainder is 
spent on buying duplicate books for that very im- 
Frtant branch ofthe Library, the Loan Collection, 
is of the greatest possible use to students, and 
they are a large and increasing class. Of our 
20,000 books some 800 are in the Loan Library. 
‘Many of these latter, however, are out. of date, 
and many are less used now owing to the Examine 
ation programme having been altered. Very often 
some of the hooks most in demand are booked three 
or four deep, which means that students have to 
make frequent journeys here in the hope of gettin 
book, and in the eni, perhaps, fail to gett. IE 
wo could have £50 or £40 allocated to buying 
duplicates of the usually cheaper books required 
for the Loan Libary, and have another sum for 
binding, and still have our £150 to spend. on 
books for the Reference Library, we should be in 
much better position. Mr. Strange has pointed 
‘out that to continue our collection of drawings is 
becoming more and more difficult, and that old 
architectural drawings are now practically un- 
attainable or when obainable are quoted at almost 
ihibitive prices. ‘That remark applies equal 
Well to old dlusteated architectural books. ‘Boma 
of the lacune which I mentioned can hardly be 
filled up now unless some millionaire steps in and 
helps us, which does not seem very probable. But 
the more we put it off the more difficult it. will 
become. If Mr. Townsend’s Paper will have the 
effect of giving help to our Library in this matter, 
he will have done a very great service, and I desire 
fe 




















to associate myself heartily in the vote of 
thanks to him for his 
Mz, HERBERT RD.—I have much 
in joining in the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Pees peer ex io wes pmeeee al 
enlightening Paper, cannot, ep fedling, how- 
ever, that the title of the Paper does not express the 
line that he has taken, and, with all deference, 
would that it be altered to “ Some Draw- 











ings in the Institute Library.” Mr. Townsend 
dismisses the books in 

feel that he—I am eure 

ae Sad puso ot ther from 
ae not gather 
the Paper that the Institute Pena 
cone of the finest collections of architectural in 
the world, inciading the folios that have 


been published on the subject. Tam sure we all feel 
that there is room for another Paper telling us 
something more about the collection of books, and 


may I venture to: that it should be compiled 
by your Librarian, whose knowledge, genial man- 
ner and unfalling courtesy are appreciated by us 
allt’ T often feel in looking at these great folios 
that too little the it is given both to the mighty 
dead who dosignd the buildings they ihustrate, 


and to the mighty dead who have 
‘olumes themselves. To my mind the Institute 
should be as impressive to an architect as 
the ive 
Al are to the general ic a 
Mint econ Sie ae 
tion, mey I suggest that in this further Paper there 
should be some human interest in the trestment 
of the books. One would like to hear something 
about the men who spent years of their lives pro- 
ducing them. It would be invidious to of 
‘any living author, but let us go back a generation 
or ra and 








‘enaiseance 
and César 
Daly, whoee labours must have been unceasing 





‘and of Ferdinand is, a bookseller, who, living 
under the shadow of St. Mark's, felt there should be 


ry adequately illustrating it, with the 
fool athe it Years of his life upon a record 
Of the ‘monument. °{ believe 1 ane" comet ie 
‘saying that by the publication of this unparalleled 
monograph, a copy of which you have in your 
ibeary, he lost of pounds, and practi 
cally died of broken heart. Let us think also 
‘of Robert and James Adam, who published their 
Works in Architecture as an advertisement. Of 
course, architects nowadays are not allowed to 
advertise ; when they issue a few of their designs 
in small volumes, they are only intended for the 
inspiration of their professional brethren, or the 
enlightenment of the speculative builder! It 
‘makes a publisher's mouth water to think of 
the days gone by. It is interesting to know that 
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tice. Tet us take, for 
Crowther's Churches of the Middle Ages, Stuart and 
Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, Inwood’s Brech- 
theum at Athens, Cockerell's Temples at Lgina and 
Basuer, Wilkins” Architecture of Magna Gracia and 
translation of Vitruvius. As Professor 





inspiring his 
many fine buildings, and Wilkins’ volume before 
University College or the National Gallery, 
Assuredly these men learnt to walk before 

started to ran, and I venture to suggest. there i 
something for some younger it 
Selena fe ears oe th In the Pay 





their 


those who went to see him during 
to Rome. It is rather a far cry to the late 


‘Mr. Edmund *, who more than once 
told my father that he might have ridden 
is ot started 


pa ecg in wore ar Son 
ates ‘but 


on 
assuredly fascinating and in- 


spiting. ‘Then T have another to 
make. May there not be short Papers upon the 
architecture of certain countries or periods, with 
leading books on the subject exhibit |, followed by 


short discussions? I there is a 

number of young men who would like to have 
their attention Grawn to What ia inde. some 
of these magnificent books, and some of your 
members T think, 1 








the copy of Bhutc's beak for aa Gone batt 
seen the copy of Shute’s book for some time, but I 
think Mr. Wyatt Papworth, in his notes at the 

daning of it says that there are only two 

ier perfect copies known, and I believe they are 
both at the Bodleian Library. ‘Then the ferent 
Estompes i generally known as the Cabinet du 
Roi. The twenty-two volumes were published at 
enormous expense by Louis XIV. to show the 
wealth of his palaces and of the works of art en- 
shrined there. As to the drawings you possess, T 
‘am very glad indeed that you have somany, but,on 
the other hand, I am sorry that you have not more, 
because I am convinced that the more these draw: 
ings are collected under one roof. the better for alll 
whomay want toreferto them. Thaye experienced 
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great difficultyin finding whatis available scattered 
different collections. For instance, when 
‘working with Mr. Stratton on the book upon Tudor 
Architecture, we had to go to the Bodleian Library, 
to the British Museum Library, Print Room, and 
Manuscript Room, to the Victoria and Albert 
‘Museum, and to the Society of Antiquaries’ Library, 
and in some eases we had literally to dig for what 
we could find. Now these drawings will not be- 
come any the easier to get hold of. There are 
Mr. Spiers and Mr. St another people 
‘sbout, and if you want any drawings you will have 
tollook cageriy after them. am very much ur 
ised to find one omission from Mr. Townsend's 
Tit of dravings, ‘There ic no mention of the four 
volumes of original drawings by the late James K 
Colling, made about sixty years ago, illustrating 
ina most accurate and artistio manner some of the 
best exemples of English Gothic architecture, archi- 
tectural ormument and colour work, | Many ‘of you 
will be acquainted with the published drawi 
hich give a poor ides of the beauty of the 
originals, The circumstances under which these 
drawings were procured are somewhat interesting 
and a little personal, so perhaps you will excuse 
my bringing back your attention to them. Some 
few years ago I discovered quite accidentally 
that Mr. Colling, then over eighty years of age, 
was not in. very affluent circumstances, I say 
“nevidentally " because Mr. Colling did not, tal 
of his troubles, got into communication with Mr. 
J. Osborne Smith (one of your Fellows), who 
worked splendidly, with the result that a handsomo 
testimontal was got together for Mr. Colling, and 
the original drawings which he had taken care of 
for so many years were handed overt the Institute 
Library. ‘The Architects’ Benevolent Sooiety and. 
the late Mr. T. M. Rickman further interested 
themselves in Mr. Colling’s ease, and am glad to 
say he was able to end the rest of his days in com- 
fort, free from all financial worries. shows 
the ‘value of taking care of good drawings, as they 
may prove unful n Sine of ped! “hen her 
very interesting collection of drawings o 
work, chiefly half-timbered, made by Mr. Walter 
Peart, who, I fancy, was at one time clerk of the 
‘works to the late Mr, George Edmund Street. 1 
remember him well as a most modest and retiring 




















‘man, Lalways felt that somo of his drawings ought 
to be published, but did notsee an opportunity, and 
now the Institute has them. [have not seen the 


drawings by Mr, G. Y. Wardle, but there are 
many by various artists in different collections, and 
they onght to be published, because they would form 
a most valuable and beautiful record of the magni 
ficent colour decoration that was, and still remains, 
in England. Yetto publish them without some sub- 
sidy would to's publisher. On this sub- 
ject I might have ‘deal to say, but now isnot 
the occasion. Mr. Townsend does not refer to the 
rusgnificent collection of paintings of your Past Pre- 
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sidenta. They are certainly not drawings, but if 
this Paper is going to cioulate, as undoubtedly it 


will, alloyerthe world, I think some mention should 
bemadeof them. Then there are the fine portraits 
of Robert and James Adam in your Council 
Chamber. Of course these aro not in the is 
but they are exceedingly fine, and are unique. Mr. 
‘Townsend does not mention the heirloom copy of 
Wren's Parentalia, which of course is priceless, but 
I suppose he thinks it was the subject of uo recent 
a Paper that he need notdoso. At the same time, 

Baper maybe cirlated wheiathootherwasnot. 
ltt CHAIRMAN a0 Hike on behalf of 

.¢ Institute to tl presenting us 
this evening with a very interesting drawing by the 
late Sir Henry Taped, which T gia into Me. 
MacAlister's charge. And I sh« like to refer 
to the matter which Mz, Ward mentioned as to the 
somewhat meagre support which the Council give 
to the Library Committee, I ean assure him that 
this is matter of grave concern to the Couneil, and 
T hope that shortly, when our finances get on a 
better footing, we shall be able to help very sub- 
‘stantially in this direction, because Loan assure you 
that the Council aro well aware that it is necessary 
‘above ll things to keep up the high standard of the 
Library. Tshiould like to add my 1 thanks 
to those of the proposer and seconder of this vote 
{or the excellent paper Mr. Townsend has given us. 
Tt must have taken him an. enormous amount of 
time and involved much research to collect all this 
information. Noone could have done it better 
than Mr. Townsend. 1 feel also, from the way in 
Which he read the Paper, that it has been a labour 
of love to him. Weahall have it in the Jourwat, 
but I would suggest it should also be published 
separately s0 as to be available for reference. 1 
was greatly impressed by the beauty of the 
autaeatic ‘of the various drawings shown ; 
the wonderful accuracy of perspective, the delicacy 
of line, and the excellent way in which every detail 
is brought out make them admireble object lessons. 
If our Younger students study these drawings they 
vill agree that much of the present-day draughts- 
manship does not compare at all favourably with 
‘that of the men of former, tions. I have now 
only to put the vote of thanks to Mr. Townsend for 
his delightful. paper. 

‘The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, in acknowledging the vote, 
said: I have enjoyed much the getti 
together of the data and the facts, and I am b 
to say that could not have succeeded so well if 
it had not been for the very kind and generous 
aodistance given me by Mr. Dirck the Librarian, 
and Mr. Keith, our Assistant Librari 
thanks are also due to Mr. Spiers for hi 
instruction from time to time. It is getting 50 
late that T have only time to mention one thing, 
‘and that is to clear the character of the Institute 
from any shadow of aspersion us to the way in 
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which certain drawings came into its 





that ours are very manifestly tracing 
interesting point, and I should like the opportunity 
af being allowed by the Council to collate our 
drawings of the le Norfolk screens with those 
fat South Keni Thave no doubt we should 
find that someone has presented us with tracings, 
of which the mare wealthy library bas the fi 
of possessin \¢ originals. other word. 
Batsford ae criticised me for what he calls “ be- 
littling” books in our collection, Anyone who 
knows the Library as well as I do will acquit me of 
any such intention. I had my choice to speak of 
citier books or drawinga 1 considered that the 
books were too huge a subject to be dealt with in 
‘one evening, so I elected to take the lesser subject, 
1fThad touchied upon the books as well, Lam afraid 
1 should have kept you at least another three 
hours, [thank the Mooting very much indeed for 
their patient hearing of my Paper, and for their 
Kind expression of thanks. 


M GOTCH, FSA. [F.), writ 

Institute will be geateful to Mr, Harrison Towns- 
end for his interesting and suggestive Paper. Pro- 
hably nobody realised until now what a valuable 
and diversified collection of original drawings we 
‘possess. There is ample scope here for much 
original research work by students. So far as the 
drawings which I know best are concerned, the 
Burlington-Devonshite Collection, there are, wide 
fields of investigation yet unexplored, and the 
seventeen volumes of Palladio’s designs are prac- 
































ly ‘The best way to sat tex 
omit ‘a collection of drawings is to make a 
rien eat of them, with a sufficient, though 


not necessarily yoluminous, description of each 
Arawing. This helps to impress them upon the 
memory, and enables one to notice points of re- 

lance or of connection between them. By 





ty of the origival notes 
cl edema ntsenrcted: ‘Bp faloee 
ing this method, found that what appeared 





at frst sight a hopelessly confused mass of material 
rally pristine cede, and coherent shape, 
fr. Townsend's suggestion that a catalogue 
i older and less known books should 
be compiled is admirable, and it is to be hoped that 
someone may be found to act upon it, ‘The In- 
stitute is not yet devoid of the spirit of scholarship 
which Bae Sere sesots pans ae dares on the 
t problems of the passing day. Among the 
Smithson drawings are two of later date—aketchea 
freely and cloverly draven in sepia—entitled " M 
Boujet ft." Can Mr. Townsend, 1 wonder, 1 
whether this “ Mr. Boujet' is likely to be Pierre 
1 One of these sketches was reproduced as 
the head-piece to my Paper on the Smithson draw- 
ings in the Jounvat of the 16th November 1908, 
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REVIEWS, 


CHOLSEY CHURCH. 

An Analysis of the Church of St, Mary, Ohitey, im the 
‘County of Hei Dy be Gale Se. Oso Pee 
plats ‘Sor Boon TON Goel (He He Black 
wall ‘road Sia, Oxford: Hcry Prod, Ame 
In the eyes of an ar 

and careful analy 

of its own must 
distinct value, at least as regards the particular 
subject itself, and, at the same time, it may prove 
cof higher and wider value as this subject is observed 
to take its own place in a class or series of ex- 
amples. Supponing such a survey could be made 
immediately available of-—say—each of the sim- 
pler examples only of mediaval churches in this 
country, just those whose first plan hns remained 
uncomplicated by serious expansion or alteration, 
what a flood of still-needed light might be shed 
forthwith on the question of the structural growth: 
‘of our English parish churches! Such a wurvey, 
enabling us to read and compare the several biogra- 
phies of all those comparatively simple structures 
which have been but in a moderate degree subject. 
to the process of expansion since their erection in 
the main form we see, would afford us a solid 
footing on which we ight build up a true history 
of church architecture in our own country; pro- 
oveding, as we should be doing, by the light of 
ascertained fact, using the simpler and. moro 
easily comprehonded examples as tho key to the 
iddfe of the more complex, And, we may ask, 
such @ survey can be made of one example, why 

not of each one t 
Let us be grateful, at or rate, for one such 

joints cas work done by Dr, Cole, of University 

Meg teading, in hia ae of the Church of 

St. Mary, Cholsey, Berks. "This volumo, we are 

insued in accordance with a scheme for the 

publication of studies de with particular 

Aspects of local history in the neighbourhood of 

Reading, ‘The object” ix to stimulate public. ine 

terest in tho history of the locality and to afford a 

means by which the general historical teaching 

University College may gradually become con- 

nected with and be illustrated by tho detailed 

evidence which is furnished by local history. 

hor prefaces his remarks by aaying that 
taken for granted in the it essay 
cay nena te re hy 

Cision can bring the study of the parish churches 

Keone the Pigs of serious research.” “ The 

Amateur," he goes on to say, “ finding it easy to 

claasify his detail sooneding to the Norman, ‘Kasly 

lish, Decorated and icular convention, 
the deadly shade of that architectural 

.” On theother hand, the profeasional archi- 

tect gives us a set of drawings, of the greatest 

value let it be ut once said, but unaccompanied 
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by any attompt to wrest the secrets from the 
building he has been measuring.” It is allowed, 
howover, that conspicuous exceptions to both these 
statements can be adduced ; 90 wo breathe again 
As a matter of fact, the author has to record his 
misteust of an architect’s plans of the building he 
is describing, plans showing certain things, not as 
they are, butas they are not, How often such mis 
trust is deserved, any architect knows who has 
had to compare drawings by different draughtsmen 
purportinig to represent the same piece of work 
In sitch case, a reference to photographs or to the 
work iteelf nay quite possibly eot hin aaking—in 
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details, to large scale, apparently reduced from 
full-size drawings, whilst the fourth is a general 
plan, to good-sized scale, of the building as it 
stands. Thero is also a detailed plan of the 
crossing included with the text, drawn-out by the 
author from his own series of measurements. 
remaining plates, with the exception of a conjec- 
tural plan of the church as it may have beon in 
the twelfth century, consist of well-ch 
graphic views without any photographe 
als. The plate of most importance is, 
the ground plan, showing the existing g 
arrangement ; but the value of this, as « diagram, 
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hasto—what deawings of existing work aro correct, 
‘and, further, of what’ use are incorrect drawings ; 
What. secrots aro likely to be wrested from the 
building by their aid ? 

Dr. Colo is, w careful investigator, a is shown 
by his recorded observations and tabulated dimen- 
sions, taken down to quartérs of the inch, as well as 
by his prudent consultation of acknowledged a- 
thorities on the subject, and of the sixty-seven 
works which he names as publications he has found 
useful in this particular study. Amongst his 
XXIL. Plates there are four bearing the inscription 
*F, J.0. del,” threo of theso being filled with 
clearly delineated profiles of mouldings and other 














might have been enhanced if, by various shading, 
different portions of walling could have b 
aovording to their order of execut 
the author trusted himself to convey: this 
able information on hia general plan, there 
would have been evon less call than ia now’ appa- 
rent for the plate containing his conjectural plan, to 
a different scale, in the devising of which, he frankly 
admits, he has not accepted a suggestion offered by 
Mr. Bilson, the reader of his proof-sh to the 
possible form taken by the original eastern arm of 
the church. This conjectural plan of Dr. Cole's 
looks like a rather premature attempt on his part to 
sum-up the case after making, as he tells us, an 
BR 
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unanecessful attempt, by digging, to obtain suffi- the Mouldings, century by century. Three Ap- 


‘cient evidence for determining the first form of the 
chancel. 
“The actual edifice is represented as being a eross- 
‘hutch with a central tower and 
a nave and a chancel, both un-aisled. The two 
inches opening from the tower to the transepts 
fare far simpler in design, and of narrower span, 
than those opening to the nave and chancel ; 
whilst the transept walls are shown distinctly 
inner than those of the nave, and not themselves 
from north transept to south. By the way, 
‘adiscrepaney in regard to the north t wal 
‘appears between the author's detailed plan of the 
crossing and his general plan. From the outer face 
of the eastern wall of each transept, there projects 
‘mall semi-creul the foundations of 











his part, The body of the above-named work 
{othe than the chancel), wether tbe allot gue 
{ie sate building Hine esd bailing project Get; 
tppeara to Belong, as any tabs to a hue extending 
‘but little laterthan the middleofthetwelfth century. 
The rectangular chancel, rather more in length 
than twice fis own span, stems no lem clearly to 
proclaim itself a. work hardly earlier than the 
middle of the thirteenth century. What this 
‘square-camnered eastward extension 
for an extension it must have been—is a question 
Which the saihor hopes may (be aanewed. if 
over the tiling in the chancel meets the fate it 
deserves.” Then, indeed, his conjectural plan 
tay come in uefa for reerence Ye ssems Haat 
the tower haa brio undeepone le 
oe patil rebuilding having ‘Eirtecoth-contary 
stags, starting up Kom twelfth-eentury work at 
‘abouk the level of the transept ridge, with « top- 
story, containing belfry-lights, then raised on that, 
of the fourteenth century. this time, the 
[lpn wen popes ave erent 

olds must have been complete. The subsequent 
Jowering in pitch of the nave-roof and the rework- 
ing of certain window- to-an enlarged form 
are but minor incidents in story, incidents to 
which parallels can be found in most of our old 
cburches. 

‘Dr. Cole goes about his inquiry in » methodical 








manner, conscientiously aiming’ at thoroughness 
‘and exuotness above all, and he presents the 
nuts of thix inquiry in « way of his own, which, 
if not precisely what one feel entitled to 





look for from ae trained * student, 
cooipares not unfavourably with work produced 
many professed students of architecture. He 
wie ie ‘book into five chapters: SFY brief 
short ot Rote of distinct 
iton 5 General 
brs, tom the ‘welfth to the 
century inclusive; '« Detaled Desen 
tion of the Church, feature be feature; and then 









pendixes, and an Index, with the Plates collected 
together at the end, complete the volume. 

tis to be feared that the eflect of attempting to 
tell the life-story of this church in several non= 
continuous chapters—one of these describing the 
building-work according to chronological sequence, 
whilst the next describes it over again, accordi 
to position in the fabric—muust be to miss con 
quite clearly to the uninitiated a due sense 












TEnity and continuity in the edifice viewed ax one 
thing lvngthing vitally, whish haa grown 
into existing shape’ series of modifications 
saa Takesolid orm” Total Retake 

ject began to take sold form. To its 
Ercalled general history, and sect of ta feutures 
‘and mouldings—almont aa though these did not 
form’ part of the the 





istory, going in fact over 
‘rice of more, W nealesly to confise 0 
narrative which calls for all the clearness and sim- 
plification that can be brought to its if 
‘sound teaching isto result. In the study of 
ing-work of former days, the gathering of th 








slainly, involves bringing-in to the aid of painstak- 
Ing oerration the higher-power lens of insight. 

e author, in his presentation of the evidence 
he brings forward, betrays some apparent lack of 
familianty with ordinary building-practice ; for 
instance, in such a matter as his taking dimensions, 
not as a building student might be expected to, 
by bed-joints and sight-sizes, but by curious, 
terall measurerenta in the ate of soc fen: 

eas a window, measuring it “from apex of 
hood-mould to base of sill,” and “externally be- 
tween outer edges of jamb-monlds.” Again, he 
lans’ all ticks to show from 
where to where his figured dimensions extend. 
At such-like peculiarities of practice some of out 
more workmanlike students might be inclined to 
smile; but, I would ask, how many to-day of 
‘our architect-atudents would, on the whole, prom 
duce a botter survey and analynis of an old build 
a i how many of them 
woeld getup, enough interest in the abject, for 
its own sake, to make the attempt! Yot, who ia 
to record the architectural monuments of our land 
and gather the materials for our architectural hise 
tory, if not trained studenta of architecture | It 
i.nok a matter of every-day oocurenee to fd & 
science professor in a University Colloge havi 
the aptitude and the will to tn important 
survey such as this, of one of ourmedizval churches; 
and when the maker of the survey goes on 10 
achieve piece of real discovery, as in this ease 
with rogard to the transept apses it behoreonch, 
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tectural students to rocosnise generously a bit of 
good work done, Let us weloome this as a value 
aablo contribution to our too-slowly accumulating 
body of knowledge concerning the building-history 
of the country, and let ns hope that the author may 

ain care to challenge ournrehitectural atudentaon 
thee own round. Mhe sbjet foe uch mud, to 
bo aure, are now being schovluled and surveyed by a 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuanents in this 
‘country, whose labours, it is estinuatod, will not he 
completed for more thon half a century. ‘These 
‘subjects, standing examples of the building-work 
‘of the past, lip dotted in scores across the country 
sido, cach ‘related to others by countless ties of 
affinity ; euch ono iteolfn link in a series, arranged 
not so much in the form of a chain as after the 
fashion of « piece of chain-mail, every link inter: 
locking with several immediately alliod to it, and 
through these connecting-up with others beyond, 
andso.ultimately withall.—Wanray Miutanp [.). 


MR. BILSON ON BERNAY. 

Ji, Dale ob la Comtradion de PEglve Abtatiots de 
‘beraay. ‘Por Gob” thon. Nowtalig Oseratons 
gar Ghonoae "Porte." Cone” toe 
Palauan, Pe Demcoe 
The Abbey Church of Bernay, situated in the 

market-place of a pleasant little town between 

Rouen and Caen, and now used as a corn store, has 

it importance for the history of Norman bui 
fog both in France and England. In this excerpt. 
from the Bulletin Monumental Mr. Bilson piste 
results of a very careful examination of the masonry 
of the fabric. ‘The author is an expert on Norman 
architecture, shot jad nent is highly valued in 

France by scholars i zyrie and Bnlart, and, 

‘as usual, bis conclusions are convincing. 

‘Tho church was cruciform, having nave and aisles 
cof seven bays, nisleless transepts, and an eastern 
limb of two bays with three parallel apsea, ‘The 
Rind have been destroyed, but the foundations of 
those terminating the aisles have lately been ox- 
cavated ; they were curved to the exterior, and not, 
4s in many early Norman churches, recessed in 
strnight walls. Apsed ehapola also projected. to 
the east of the transepts, 

‘The main piers, which have the form of « plain 
cantral mate longer from east to west then 
‘opposite direction), with attached “ responda” 
consisting of « big half-round shaft attached to 4 

ilanter strip, are 40 jointed that many observers 

ve hitherto thought ‘that the central mass must 
he older than the “ responds.” Mr. Bilson shows 
that the piers wero built of this compound form at 
one tina ours of th atoy doo 
range tl out the piers; but Mr. mn 8a) 
that Eine lett of the same earl 
oblong tas they are nota the atime Tevls and 
that the honding of the reaponds is auch as to prove 
that the work is homogeneous. Apparently it was 
ot thought necessary to reduce all the stones 
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which were set at about the same level into a uni 
form." course,” but rather to lot them moet as the 
would, sometimes lapping or notching over one 
another, 

By minute indications, which his remarkable 
kuowledge of Norman buildings onables him to 
interpret, he shows that the church was built from 
ast to wesb in the most usual way. i 
‘out, certain resemblances between 
works at Auxerre and Nevers, erected c, 1025, 
‘The Abbey of Bemay is reconted to have beo 
bogun by the Countess Judith, who died in 1 
‘There may have beon some short interrupti 
hor death, butthe work is practically homogengous, 
‘and tho main fabrio was probably finished by 1050, 
It ig essentially o church of tho ficst half of the 
wlocenth century: “Many roach writers have held 
that the tall attached strips, which frequently. 
divide the bays in Norman churches, supported 

Bilson, who has argued. against 
* strips” 
there are 
ir) which 
do not support arches, and says that it is most un- 
kay ha this pair were nok intended to carry 
‘arches as well. On the remarkable domical vault- 
ing of tho south aisle of the nave he does not 
definitely pronounce, but he is inclined to think 
tht. these vaults are seventeenth-century work, 
He supposes further that the structure was built 
Serer Mr. Bls 
tis dangerous to be in opposition to Mr. Bilson, 
for he knows (ground so well that he has the 
habit of being right in his conclusions, I should 
like, however, to offer a few observations on some 
of the minor points last mentioned, without com- 
mitting myself to positive statements. When 
‘was at Bernay about twenty months ago, [thought 
thot [saw traces of buttresses on the exterior of the 
north aisle of the choir, 

‘The domed vaults of the south aisle seemed to 
me to be ancient. In support of this view I would 
ikive the following reasons. The bays of the choir 
Which were covered with wroined vaults are narrow 
tind Tong. ‘Tho nave aise iy made wile, wo that 
‘the bays aro squarer, and, further, the transverse 
turohes between the bays are of w different form 
from those in the choir aisle and very wide, so that 
tho spaces to be vaulted must be practically aguare. 
‘The vaulting masonry is in very small courses (say 
three or four inches) and of chalk ; these seem to be 
‘ancient characteristics, 

So much for internal evidonce; ax external 
support, I mpidly note the following without being 
able to give the time for verification. Dome con- 
struction was probably well known at least as far 
north as Tours, The reat ehurch at: Fontevrault 
is covered with cupolas, and a small church (St. 
George) on the north side of the river has a domo 
toits tower (soe Fig. 1). In the Forest of Loches 
‘vt Liget there is a ciroular chapel (c, 1160), which 
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I believe is covered with » plaindome. In Angers 
state I think that I have 
seen an old section of the 
ancient Church of St, Martin, 
showing the central tower with 
‘cupola. ‘The v 
tower of St. Aubin, i 

City, lias (Me. Bilson tells me) 
‘a cupola-vault with diagonal 
ribs, The vault over the 
crossing of the Church of Hol 
Cross at Quimperlé is, I believe, domical with 
diagonal arches. 

Ina walk along the high banks of the Seine, west 
from Les Anvdelys, I visited some sixteen "years 
‘ago an old round tower-(¥ La Roche). i my 
memory is not at fault, the tower was covered, 
intemually, by a mide ‘little cupola. T cannot 
guarantee tho age of this tower. Under the 
north-west tower at Bayeux (c. 1070) is a vault 
which rises from all four aides, forming square 
dome, or“ cloister vault"; two big ribs cross one 
another, it; such’ vault may imply 
knowledge of the tupols, Near Bayeux te’ an 
ancient ee tee 
crossing @ cuy very similar to the vaults at 
Bernsy. Mr. Bilson has examined the vience 
here and has come to the conclusion that the dome 
‘was of seventeenth-century workmanship. At the 
same time, he points out that other paris of this 
church resemble work at Bernay and must be of its 
‘early date, As it would be a very remarkable oo. 
incidence if the one church in Normandy which is 
closest in style to Bernay should also, like i, have 
‘a seventeenth-centur Ried Tat ineli ‘to sug- 
gest that this case boire-ssamined, Alte: 
gether, I think it likely that vaulting was 
‘occasionally’ practised north of Pours early i the 
eloventh century, and that this type only gradual 
pr way to the cross vault. On. ‘cupolas in Frenct 

manesryue churches see Lasteyrie's new volume. 
Hee to tere Seheenel es capes verted ie! 
orman churchey, they may ireguently have 
carried transverse arches. At Toe Th South 
Brittany, I have seen an early church with pillared 
apse, ambulatory, and three round chapels’ which 
with one bay in front of the apse were 
‘vaulted, while the nave and aisles had transverse 
arches with a wooden roof. The vault in front. of 
Meehan Gee 
ri , close to Quimper. rere 
arches under barrel Vaults ising fom tall oe 
sponds" are quite common inthe churches of the 
if i lores o do La regret times 

e jecting strips were adopt further north 
ry setening Mihout| their having any other fanc- 
tion above. 

Mr. Bilson’s comparison between Bemay and 
‘Auxerre and Nevers is interesting aa se 
the view that the Norman builders deriv ‘some of 


their traditions from Bi 5 
ae ae a Lemany [F.] 
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ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 
Homanenque Architecture in France. Biited by Dr. 

Jalan Ban, Lond. TOLL. Pree 280) (We 

Heinemann) 

‘This isa collection of 226 photographie plates of 
Fronch buildings of the eloventh-and twel 
‘turies—with two or three exceptions, churches oF 
parts of churches. ‘The views both’ exterior and 
interior are clear and distinct ; they are clear 
fugu to show the exact state of reir ofeach 
building, and to show only too clear! iow many of 
them have been spoilt by exceasive and injudinoan 
Eiciation, ome of the ‘photographs were 
happily taken before restoration and form valuable 
records of what no longer exists. ‘The beauty of 
photographio plate depends of course on other 
‘things than the architectural qualities of the build- 
ings represented : some of the plates in addition to 
being valuable records of fine buildings ure records 
‘lso of very beautiful effects of light and shade. 

‘The subjects chosen range over twenty depart- 
‘ments in thenorth, south, east, and west of France; 
though, as is inevitable, the greater number come 
from the north and west, The west 
including the departments of the te, 
Charente Inférieure, Vienne, and Deux Sivres—the 
ancient eounty of Poitou—is particularly rich in 
hurhes of his period, bu the orman work the 
north, especially in th ‘tment of Calvados, 
has it flr ehare of examplen, 

‘The introduction consista of w general survey, 
compressed into thirteen quarto paves, af Roman 
eau architecture in France, Germany, and Ltaly¢ 

with this survey of the vagious developinents 
of the style in nt districts the writer has 
interwoven a number of opinions of hia own with 
which some of his readers will ind some will 
disagree. ‘The composition of the introduction is 
ot very clear nor very easy to follow, and the 
difficulty is increased by various ambiguities of 
which possibly arise from a not quite 
Berfect acquaintance with our language, ‘The ex- 
rin ft sole typeof basic "for inwtan 

s, at first sight, rather puzzling when applied to 
eacly Italian churohes. Theso churches teecehea° 
fiat roofs, but they sometimes had flat ceilings 

der their low pitched tile roofs, The expression 
{single-aisled church ” is surely « contradiction in 
terms. " Aisle” ia tho French word “ale” a 
wi corresponding French architectural 
term is “ bas ebté," and it means the lateral addi= 
tion to tho central nave of a church ‘which ia 
covered by a lean-fo roof: the proper description 
of « church here callod ed aialeless,”” 
although both * singlo-aisled "and " three- and 
five-aisled " are expressions which have been weed 
by English writers of repute.  Ontonnance” is 
handly an English word and has to be translated 

disposition” or “ 1 Ve 


tion for a great deal 
information, 
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Anruve Dixox [F.} 


THE RIDA, AND REGISTRATION 


OORRESPON DENCE. 


The RILB.A. and Registration, 
Grand Helet Londres, Royal Deus Tours 

Verous* 2Uif April 1912. 
Sm—In reference to the letter from the Insti- 
tute Members’ Club which appeared in the Jourwat. 
of the bite of the 13th sere we should like eo 

int out that the question of Registration wit! 
Which it deals is one 90-profoundly affecting the 
welfare of the profession that it should not be 
allowed to die through the apathy_or indifference 
‘of tho responsible guardians of the trust and obli- 
zations imposed upon them by the general body of 
the Institute. Nobody regrets more than ourselves 
theft eflors made by tho R-B.A, to dea sc- 

cessfully with a groat problem which is of vital in 
terest to avery ractiting architect. ‘These futile 
efforts were the result of an adoption of a foolish 
compromise which sutisfied neither side, and subse- 
ment events have shown that the compact made 
fre years ago was an unworkable one. In these 
circumstances, we now feel free to take an inde- 
pendent course and to definitely and finally throw 
‘over our allegiance to the policy of compromise 
then forced upon us, with which we have never pre- 

tended to be realy in eympathy. # 
We consider that the R.L-B.A. scheme, even with 
ny considerable modification of its details, could 
nover become law, for it isludierous to suppose thut 
any Government would permit the Institate to be- 
‘come the sole examining body for grantit lo- 
mas, or allow it to have sole jurisdiction over tho 
profession of which it forms so small a part. For 
Instaneo, the University of Cambridge has inangm- 
rated a School of Architecture and instituted ex- 

















‘Aaminations on a higher and more comprehensive 
seale than those of the Institute. Is it ikely that 
this anciont eat of learning, one of the two oldest 


educational centres in the kingdom, with its two 
Parliamentary representatives, would submit for 
one moment to the proposed detatorahip of the 
Institute 
agua? is it reasonable to assume that the Uni- 
veraity of Oxford, mhich will probably follow the 
sister University in founding a course iy in 
‘Architecture, wih its prestige, power, and inflaence 
bbohind it, will stultify a more than probabl 
‘educational extension by submitting to 
Sumy: having rear tothe fact hat the plies 
/ havi to ie policy 
of the Ea ound to bring aboot the active 
‘opposition of the distin linmentary repre- 
sutntives of the ‘Usivettin, slie vies on 
‘educational questions would be likely to be ao- 
cepted by Parliament almost without question, 
there would be no chance of the Institute's Bill 








becoming law, unless the equitable recognition 
Of these aad other educational Bodies were freely 
accorded. 


‘As a melancholy example of the short-sighted 
policy of the Board of Architectural Education, 
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whose uction was subsequently confirmed by the 
Council, we may quote the case of Cambridge 
University. 

Certain universities of recent formation and with- 
out Parliamentary representatives which have 
adopted the R.LLB.A. regulations in tegard to archi- 
tectural, study were regarded as.” recognised 
schools," and, ag such, obtained certain privileges, 
ie. exemption from the Intermediate Kxamina- 
tion, ete.; whereas Cambridge, with a higher stan- 
dard of education and powerful influence in both 
Houses, was not uccorded a similar exemption. 
‘The absurdity of this exclusion is more apparent 
when certain other facts are taken into considern- 
Hon, much a the privilege accorded to Liver 





sand Manchester, which were sranted beeatise those 
Universities taught “ Design,” whereas Cambridge 
does not pretend to do so, 


‘The reason for excluding Cambridge is not quite 
clear, inasmuch as Design "is only an optional 
subject in the Intermediate Examination, aud the 
Confusion of idees becomes absolutly’ chaotic 
when it is remembered that the leading opponents 
to Registration have declared over and over again 
that “ Design " cannot be taught, and therefore we 
should haye thought could not become a subject for 
examination. 

However, the question of education is one of far 
foo serio 4 natare to be allowed to be treated than 

lightly and illogically ; consequently, us « prelimi- 
a proceeding, we think the Insitute wenld be 
well advised to approach the older Universities on 
the subject of Architectural Education in a far 
amore friendly and conciliatory spirit than it has yet 
shown, with » view to enlisting their guidance and 
support. Further, it is folly for the Institute to 
imagine that it has the remotest chance of securing 
Parliamantary seoognition for its members withoul 
due assurance that its proposals will not encounter 
the active opposition of the Surveyor’ and 
Engineors’ Institutions, to say nothing of the 
many Borough and County Councils, all of which 
bodies will assuredly have to be placated. 

In short, the Institute must remember that it is 
acting for the welfare of a large profession, of which 
it forms only @ part, and not for the individual 
glorification of ita members, 

‘There is much spade work to be dons by the In- 
stitute before any Bill ean be drafted, and if the 
R.LB.A. would condescend to set about this pre- 
liminary work, instend of forming itself into Cone 
mittees to draft Bills which have no earthly chance 
oof ever becoming the law of the land, the Council 
would be embarking on a course of profitable work. 
‘The continuance of its policy of spending its time, 
‘snd irritating ite more serious members, in futile 
efforts to obtain Parliamentary recognition without 
first preparing the gromnd, seems to us to be nothing 
more of less than trifling with a stupendous peo 
blem which has yet to be solved. —Yours faithfully, 

A. WS, Cross [F.}. 
Guouoe Hvsnany [F.). 
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CHRONICLE. 
‘The Extra General Meeting 15th April, 

The publication of Mr. Saxon Snell's Paper, 
“The RALBA. Conditions of Conteuch: Some 
Points for Revision,” read at. tho Extra General 
Meeting held on the 15th April, together with the 
Aiscussion which ensued on this und on the Papers 
hy Messra. W. Henry White and Edward Greenop* 
ourned from the meeting of the 18th December 
lot, is postponed pending the reading of» further 
Paper connected with the anime subject by. Mr. 
Wm. Woodward, when the whole will Sotiees 
together in ote number, Mr. Woodward's Paper, 
which deals particularly with the recent case of 
Minter v. Waldstein, will be read at an Extra 
General Meeting called for Monday, dud June. ‘The 
speakers at the meeting of the 15th inst, included 
the Chairman (Mr. Reginald Blomficll, A.R.A.), 
Messrs, R, L. Hatrison (the solicitor who was 
largely responsible for the drafting of the Institute 
Conditions of Contract), GR. Blanco White (bar- 
rister-at-law), W. HL Atkin-Borry [F.], Max, Clarke 
(2) Mate: Gaebutt (FR: G. Lovell}, Alan H 

aby {4} J, Douglass Mathews [F) G, Hest 

ld [P.], Hl. D, Seurles-Wood [F.], Wm. Wood 
ward [F-}, Douglan Wood [4.}, W: Henry White 
[F.}, Edward Greenop {4.), and H. Saxon Snell, 


‘The New British Schoo! at Rome. 

A White Paper headed " ‘The College Charter Act 
1871" just issued from HLM. Stationery Office seta 

the Petition prevented to His Majesty for the 

Fstablishmont of an Institution to be known as 
‘ The British School at Rome,’ " together with the 
Draft of the Charter applied for, ‘The Petitioners 
wore the Duke of Connanght, the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, the Royal Academy of 
Arts, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Royal Society of British Sculptors and the British 
School at Rome. The Draft Charter describes the 
objects of the Schoo! to be as follows :— 

(a) ‘The prumotion of 
tory and’ ators Ae 
And tho Allied Arta by 

* «The Newer Responsibilities of Architect,” Joona 
18th January 1912. “ Soceaa a! 
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(4) ‘Tho establishment and maintenance In Rome of 
4 Hostel for British students of Art, Archwology’, 
History, and Letters + 

(c) ‘The establishment and maintenance of Stullos 
and other buildings for the purposes of the School and 





their uno by the Students and other persons attending 
the School! 





publications a may from 
Aime to time be determined pon : 

(*) Tho formation and maintenasice in Romo of a Gene- 
ral Library of Art, Archiology, History, and Taltern 

(f) The Awarding of Scholarships, Exhibitions, Bar 
aries, and other forma. of to Beitiah, 
Students of Art, Archwlagy, Tisory of Taine: 

(9) AU auch things np shall be ineldental to oF tend 
to the promotion of any of the objects aforeaaid. 


‘The Council will be constituted as follows :— * 

(o) wo Members appointed by the Sovereign under 

sya Siga. Manual. 

) Bour by the Com 

1861 
(6) One by the ‘Trustees of the Brita Museum = 
(d) Four by the Royal Academy of Arts, of whom 

{ne willbe a Architect, two will be Painters, and he 

sill be a Sculptor 

(c) Two by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
beth of ig wl De Ar ah Sea 

) veo by the Riyal Society of Beith Sculptors, 
oth of whom wil be Sculptors? Ls 

(g) two ty the Royal Scotia, Academy’: 

) Two by the Royal Hibernian Academy 

i) One by the Prizne Minister fur the time being : 

) One by the President of the Board of Education 
forthe time being. 

‘There will be fonr Faculties in the first instance, 
namely (a) Archaology, History and Lettors 
(6) Architecture ; (c) Painting; (d) Sculpture, 

‘Tho names of the first Members of the Faculty of 
Architecture are given aa follo 

Reginald Blomfield, Esq, M-A., ABA. FURLB. 
William Richard Lethaby, Kaq., FORDH.A, 

Ealwin Landsoer Latyend, P-L. 
Sir Robert Stodurt Lorimer, A.TLSA., RM. 
Hmnest Newton, aq.) ATCA, i 
Charl Herbert Ratify Hag AARTANAY 
John William Simmpaon, Evq., ¥.R11A. 
Hneonard Aloysian Seott Stakes, Bay, PARED, 
sie Anon Webly, Ch, C,V.0,, HA, Fae Bea 
‘The Commune of Rome bave prsetad forthe 

Ptpovesof the Shoo the nite of the Pavilion sed 

for the Britiah Section of Fino Arts in the Inter- 
ational Exhibition held at Rome last yeas, and 

Colonel Chariton Humphreys has presented the 

Duilings on the vite, 














inioners for the Exhibition of 
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An Architect Victim of the “ Titanie” Disaster, 


At the General Meeting last Monday Mr. Henry 
1. Haro, Hon, Secretary, mentioned that among the 
ssengers Toston the Titania was the distin= 
fulshed American architeot, Mx. Rdward A. Kent, 
of Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Kent was a frequent visitor 
to Barope and was well known and. vary highly 
esteemed by the profession on this the 














INDIAN ART AND THE NEW DELAT 





Atlantic. He was present at the International Con- 
tress of Architects in London a fow years ago, 
‘lso at the Town Planning Congress in October 
1910, and at the Vienna Congress in 1908. Mr. 
Hare said he felt sure it would be the wish of the 
‘meeting that some expression of their regret should 
bo transmitted to his relative, his only sister. 

‘Tho Chairman (Mr. B. Guy’ Dawber) paid a 
sonal tribute of respect to the high qualities of the 
lato architect, who represented, he said, the very 
beat type of Amerian geniaman, ‘Me. Kent was 
‘avery keen and enthusiastic exponent, of his art, 
‘8 great traveller, and deoply interested in English 
uurchitecture, and especially in the work of the 
Royal Institute. He was sure thoy all felt the 
deepest sympathy with his sister, who was devo- 
tedly attached to him. “Mr. Kent had only just 
returned from Ragrpt where ho had been saying 
for the benefit of his health, and had purposely 
delayed his return to America in order to go by 
the  Titani 

A resolution of sympathy and condolence with 
the bereaved lady was put from the Chair and 
silently assented to. 


Indian Art and the New Delhi. 
Referring to Lard Hardinge’s speech at the final 
meeting of the Imperial Legislative Counel in 
Calcutta on 2th March when he stated that per 
sonally he should favour an Oriental style of arc 
tecture for the new Government buildings at Delhi, 
Mr. E. B. Hayell writes in The Times of the 22nd 
inst. : * Te will be a great step forward if the atyle 
of the buildings is Indian in character or intention, 
‘even if the designs are made entirely by European 
architects without the co-operation of the Indian 
inaster-builder ; for the Princes and aristocracy of 
India will no langer be misled in architectural taste 
by the example of the Public Works Department 
and encouraged to noglect Indian art in the way 
they have usually done. Unfortunately some de- 
portmental experts in India seem bent on 
dicing the case for Indian at by public declara- 
tions that the Indian master-builder isa figment of 
my imagination. It should be evident that if the 
Indian builder has been driven out of oxistence or 
become useless for departmental purposes, except 
‘48.8 common labourer, either fact would constitute 
‘® more fatal indictment of British administration 
in the Public Worles nt than any I havo 
brought forward, Under the circumstances the 


















































Viceroy’ statement, though only made ava pious 
opinion, is very: ine ; for the true condition 
of the Indian building craft can easily be ascertained 


if the inquiry set on foot by the Government of 
Tdi ast year at tho aggston ofthe Indi Society 
in conscientiously and thoroughly earried out.” 
Concrete with Timber Reinforcement, 


Ina Paper on Ligno-conorete,"’ read recently 
betore the Society of Hngineor, A. Gerald O. Case 
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described some investigations undertaken with the 
object of ascertaining whether it was possible to 
reinforee concrete with timber rods. An account 
was given of experiments made to ascertain : 
the amount of water absorbed by eighteen 

of timber immersed in fresh water, along tho 

in and through the end grain respectively ; 
Gis the relative absorption by the timer of fre 
‘and sea water in the samo poriod ; (¢) the relative 
‘amount of water absorbed by timber embedded in 
6 to 1 concrote anid neat cement blocks ; (dl) the 
effect of applying wood preservative, ‘creorote, 
varnish, ete, to the timber before insertion in the 
concrete or cement blocks: (¢) the effect on the 
adhesion between tho timber and the concrete of 
soaking the rods before insertion. Examples were 
xiven to show that concrete effectively: preserved 
timber embedded in it. A serios of tests of ligno- 
concrete and plain eoncrste beams carried out at 
the Brighton Municipal Technical Colloye, and 
another series at East London College, were dle- 
scribed. The results are briefly recorded in The 
Times ring Supplenient of the 10th April, 
Inthe authors opinion ligno-conerete cannot com 
pote with ferro-concrete for purposes where more 
than about 1-2 per cent, of ste! reinforcement: was 
required, beoauso the size of the timber would be 
too largé for convenient use, but he considers there 
is a lage fel for it in tho contraction of bangn- 
Jows, buildings for small holdings, floors, piles, 


posts, fencing, coast and river work, ete. Tt hus 
already been used for muking fence posts from the 
author's designs. ‘The cost works out at about 
21s, per foot cube, or about 20 per cent, cheaper 
than creosoted yellow deal and 40. per cent, 
cheaper than English oak, In Canada, as a result 
of the author's investigations, the Pacific Coast 
Construction Company of Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, has formed n special ligno-conorete dep 
mont, and hat made a large number of slabs for 
houses. They have built four houses, and at the 
resent time have contracts in hand for over twenty 
others of the bungalow type, all of which are to be 
Duilt with ligno-conerete slabs. Tho slabs are 
made to a standard size, 8 feet by 2 feet, by 3 inches 
of I}-inches thick. If they wore mado 1) inches 
thick, two of them were used to form w hollow wall. 
No alaba have shown the slightest signs of erac 
although they were transported hy x 

after they had beon cast, 


‘The Prevention of Vandalism, 

‘The Bishop of Winchestor presided at a meeting 
held at Farnham Castle last week at which a society 
was formed for the preservation of the ancient 
features of the town and for promoting its beauty in 
future developments. ‘The Dean of Wells, who is 
on A visit to the Bishop, said that such societies 
wore needed all over Such a society 
would he of the greatest advantage to them at 
Wells, It was. city of wonderful beauty, not only 
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jn tho Cathedral and its buildings, but also in the 
city iteelt—the old houses, the old inns, the alms. 
houses, and various charming features—and these 
wore in constant peril of a very insidious kind, 
Iecause it was no one's businest exactly to look 
after them. ‘The delay in the disappearance of one 
very intoresting feature was partly due to the ox- 
celfonce of succeeding Mayors, who were unwilling 
to havo thoir names associnted with an act of bare 
bariam. He thought it important that they should 
recognise the difficulties which beset civic authori- 
ties in many of these matters. ‘They found then 
elves often very helpless as individuals, but were 
most ready to aceept the informal help which camo 
from the quickening of public opinion: 


‘Municipal Officials and Architectural Work. 

The recent deputation from the Glasgow In- 
stitute of Architects to the Glasgow Corporstion 
to protest against the employment. of municipal 
oficial to carry out architectural work was headed, 
not by Mr, John B. Wilson [¥.] as roported in the 
last number of the Jounsar, but by Mr. Alexander 
N. Paterson, A.R.8.A. [F'], who has succeeded Mr. 
Wilhon as President, and who was the author of the 
address delivered on the occasion. ‘The Glasgow 
Tnstitate into bo congratulated on the antisastory 
result of its protest. +. Paterson's representations: 
Ind the desired effect, and the tion have 
decided to invite plans from outside architects for 
the proposed Municipal Buildings Extension ine 
stead of having the work carted out rte ot 
officials as originally intended. 











‘The R.I.B.A. Colonial Examinations. 
At the Special Colonial Examinations held in 
November last at Toronto and Johannesburg the 


following candidates passed and have become 

cligible for candidature as Associates R.I.B,A. : 
‘Youorro. 

ALL! Newstead Adama (Probationer 1902, 








General Delivery G.P.0., Mow 


real, Canada. 
MOL: “David Janiee (Probutioner 1900, Student 
1000); 192 Matice Street, Montrral, Canada, 


Jouaxxesmens, 
PEARSE: Goolfrey Basicott {Probationer 1906, 
want 1900}; P.O, Box 2200, ohanneabung, 





‘The Regent Street Quadrant. 

In view of tho importance of secuting suitable 
architectural treatment for Regent Strent Quad. 
rant, The Builder has instituted a competition” for 
designs suygesting nm fagado in harmony with the 
Piccadilly Hotel, but giving more consideration to 
the requirements of the retail trader,” Draw 
aunt he sent in by the Mth June, and the wie 
tidication will be made by Messrs. B.A. Rickards 

Eland Alan. Mfonby 4) The designs wil be 
exhibited at the A. A. Galleria in Tulton Street, 
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A premium of twenty-five guineas will be paid to 
tho author of tho design placed first, and 
twenty-five guineas will be divided between the 
‘authors of other designs in such proportions as the 
assessor may decide, 








MINUTES, XI. 
Berna Gronat, Meriva (Onprvany) 16th Artie 
aot iat, Oenoral Mestng(Oatinary) eld Sn. 
, 15th April 1013, at 8 p.mo—Present : Me. Regie 
nal loa A-ReAy Vice Penden he chal 
24 Wellows (including 7 mombers of the Cowell}. 3 
Anociates (including 2 membors of the ra 6 
Uicentiates, and 8 ‘fsitors—tho Minutes of the 
ing held 1at ‘April 1013, haviue been published in the 
Jownvat, wore taken a read and signed an correck 
Mr. . Guy Dawber, Vice-President, In the Absence 
of the Hon. Secretary, announced’ the: decease, ot 
Hlijah Hoole, Avsociate 1800, Pellow 1874, Retited 


Fellow 1911 
ind Goulburn Lavell, Avsaciate, attendi 





Mr. Ric 
for the first time since hin election, waa formally ade 
mitted by the Chairman, 
A Paper entitled ‘Tir R.I.B.A. Coxoretoxs oF Cox. 
Brey: ee Pony rox Rivisihaving bon edb 
fe. A. Saxon Snell (F-), was discussed together 
the Papers on Tho Newer Renponsibilities of Archi 
tects” read by Mesara. W. Henry White [F.) and 
[A] at the Meeting of thi 18th 
December (Jounxar, ith January’, and’on the motion 
farrison, Solicitor, seconded by Mr. 
W. H Atkin-Berry [F.], voto of thanks to the 
‘authors was passed hy scclamation. 
‘Tho proceedings terminated at 10,80 p.m. 
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Grex. Meemsc (Onpexanr) 280d Avni 
At the ‘Twolfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 

Sonn WML, eld Monday, ad” Apll Io, at 

Spam—Provent, Mr. K. Guy Bambee, Pee P 

in the Chair; 14 Fellows (including ® members of the 

Council), 27 Associates (including 1 membor of the 

Sinema 2 Licentiates, ‘and numerous visitors—the 












Fa, iotod 18; Tole an 
hie, elected 1; 

ipa,  slected 18945, ‘Hetiry Shackloton, 
retate, elected 1906; Edward. Aahby ‘Smith, Licen- 


‘Tho Hon. Secretary alo annotneed that among the 
viellma of the ‘Titanic dimater was Mr Eada Ae 
itinguiahed American. stehitet well 
pane at 
aw pass’ expremive of the Tant 
{ate's regret at hin fom nnd of nd condo 
Tene with his ater thee borage 
‘The following Amocisies attending forthe fst time 
tinee thie lection “wore: formally® afraid ty ake 
Chairman—vie Richard B, Ling asd aroha eucee 
nd Papes by Me: arson ‘townsend eile ae 
verrrore Laman avn sone or ten Costes 
having been road and illustrated by large magne ot 
lantern alidesn"discuaton enated aed 
hanks, moved ty Me. Phen Spire, RA Poe 
range, Amiatant 


‘and seconded hy Mr, 
AMuuscum, was passed to MMe. 








Phil 
ds 








Vietorin and Albert 
Townsend by acclamation, 
‘The proceedings terminated at 10,99 p.m. 








REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1911-1912, 
Approved and adopted at the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 6th May 1912, 





18 the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 27 Meetings, of 
S which the Council elected in June last have held 22, The following Boards and 
Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to time on the 
rehitectural Copyright, Annual Dinner, Architectural Education, 
Professional Defence, By-Laws Revision, Competitions, Fellowship Drawings, Finance, Fire 
Provention Cireular, Henry Jarvis Bequest, Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete, Jornsat. 
and Karexoan, Lambeth Bridge, Licentiates’ Drawings, Professional Questions, Proposed 
Architectural Scholarship (Rome), Records, Registration, Royal Gold Medal, St. Paul's Bridge, 
Schedule of Charges, Sessional Papers, Society of Architects, Town Planning. Particalars of 
the work of these Boards and Committees are embodied in the Report under various headings. 
On the oceasion of his’ Majesty's Coronation the Conncil presented a loyal address, 
Bronation, designed by Mr. Graily Hewitt, on behalf of the members of the Royal Institnte, 
and a scheme of decoration for the premises was prepared by the Honorary Secro- 
tury, Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
ovtiuary, ‘The losses by death have been as follows:—Hon, Fellow Francis Sharp 
Powell, Bart. ;—Fellows : Henry Bloomfield Bure, Frane Sadleir Brereton, William 
Glover, Aloxander Graham, William Henry Hill, George Gordon Hoskins, Francis William 
Robert John Macbeth, Duncan MeNanghtan, Dr. John Samael Phené, James 
t, Geargo Ransome, William Forrest Salmon, Charles Smith :—Retired Fellows : 
jah Hoole, James Radford >—Hon. Associate; Edwin Anstin 
y Sydney Bridges, John Codd, William King Lucas, John Bevan 
ips, William C. Poole, ‘Thomas Miller Rickman, Henry Shackleton = fates : John 
Davidson, Harry Edward East, Gascoigne Hastings Fowler-Jones, William Pickels, Edwant 
Ashby Smith, Wilfrid Travers Wire ;—Honorary Corresponding Members : Fernand de Dartein, 
Piorro J6rome Honoré Daumet, Alexander von Wielemans, 
‘The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, F.S.A., 
fieks]2"4 in recognition of his eminent services to architecture through his archiological 
researches. Groatly to the regret of the Council, serious illness made it impos- 
sible for Dr, Dbrpfeld to receive the Medal in person at the Meeting on 26th June 1911. 

Tt has heen decided to award the Medal this year to Mr. Basil Champneya, F.S.A., 
in recognition of the distinguished metit of his executed work in architecture. His Majesty 
tho King has graciously signified his approval of the awand, and the Medal will ho presentod 
to Mr. Champneys at the General Meeting on the 24th June. 

Menbersnp, {ie following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of the 
* Royal Institute compared with corresponding periods of 1909, 1910, and 1911 :— 
Thin Sern Wot XIN. Mo. 12—24 May Yn 38 








matters referred to them 
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During the official year since the Inst Annual General Meeting 18 Fellows have been 
elected, 108 Associates, and 2 Honorary Associates. The Council have decided to consider the 
situation which orises from these figures. 
‘he period for the election of Licontiates having beon extended to the end of 
Heentiates Tung 1912, applications have come in freely during the whole year, and at the 
present moment a total of 1,884 Licentintes have been elected, and many other applications 
are under-consideration. 
Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Couneil have had the pleasure 
Hoyeiille’ of admitting the Northamptonshire Association of Architects into alliance with the 
Royal Institute. 
In the last Annual Report the Council outlined the steps that lad been taken to 
fag" — secure united action by the Royal Institute and the Society of Architects in 
“ advancing the policy of Registration. Legal and constitutional difficulties made it 
necessary to lay before the members a proposal to obtain the Privy Council's sanction for a 
Snpplemenial Charter and By-Laws conferring the necessary powers on the Royal Institute 
to amalgamate the two bodies. The Council's proposals for this purpose were laid before 
Special General Meeting on the Sth January 1912, and an amendment was carrie referring 
them back to the Council far further consideration, ‘The Council at once appointed u strong 
and representative Registration Committeo to consider and report upon the question, and this 
Committee is now actively at work under the Chairmanship of Mr. John Slater, 
vat In the new Copyright Act, 1911, the privileges of artistic copyright are for the first 
SSprnHE™ ime extended to works of architecture, 
The Board have held a number of Meetings, and have given advice to members in 
feeaton questions of a legal nature. ‘They have given attention to several recent judicial 
decisions which have appeared to onlarge the legal responsibilities of architects, and 
the possibility of safeguarding tho profession against hitherto unforeseen dangers is being 
carefully considered, 
‘The Professional Questions Committee have considered a number of cases referred 
Eongase™! to them from time to time, und have advised the Council upon them. ‘The Couneil 
are now considering the advisability of drawing up-and publishing a Code of Pro- 
fessional Ethies for the guidance of members. 
A Sub-Committee of the Couneil is engaged in the preparation of design for a 
Mipisigwa. new Membership Diploma, to take the place of the old Membership Certificate, 
under the terms of the Supplemental Charter of 1909, 
‘The Conneil have been engaged for some time upon the revision of the Schedule of 
Iesehedule Charges, ‘The C- of the Allied Societies in the Tnited Kingdom have been 


consulted in the matter, and itis hoped that the draft will be ready for submission 
to the General Body at an early dato. nS = - 


te tows During the past year this Committee has been in communication with the Allied 
Fisenine, Societies with tho obj 


ti ject of bringing architectural opinion to bear on the town 
planning » chemes that are being prepared thronghont the country. Tt has already 

Prepared and published a pamphlet for the guidance of promoters af such schemes, 
Tas tater ‘The Ninth Tnternational Congress of Architects took place at Rome between the 
Fone: 2d and 10th of October. ‘The British visitors numbered 66 ont of a total attend. 
nt, ance of some 500, and the Re vyal Institute was Tepresented by its President, 
Mr. Leonard A. Stokes, and Mr. John mpson, Vice-President and Secretary of the 
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Comité Permanent. ‘The British Government was represented by Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., 
1.8.0, [F-], and Mr. W. EB. Riley [F.] represented the London County Council. 

‘Whia Bequest is now in the hands of the Residuary Trustees, and the Council haye 
Sauer" advised them, under the terms of the will, to apply the available income to the 

foundation of Jarvis Studentships ut the New School at Rome. If the Council's 
proposals are accepted there will be an annual examination for the studentship, which will be 
open to all Students and Associates of the Royal Institute of British Architects under the age 
of 30 years, and one studentship will be awarded every year, of an annual value of about £180 
and tenable for two years. 

‘The President, ucting in consultation with the Vice-Presidents, has placed at the 
arers Colts disposal of the Architectural Association for its educational ‘purposes a sum of £500 

which was bequeathed by Mr. Howard Colls to-the President for the time being af 
the Royal Institute “to be used and applied at his absolute discretion either for educational 
Purposes or for the purposes of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

During the Presidency af Sir Ernest George the Council gave much consideration to 
TREE Soreot the possibility of founding a British School of Architecture at Rome. A Special 
Stone Comunittee was formed to consider the project, and had entered into negotiations 
With the authorities of the existing British School at Rome. ‘The Council therefore welcomed 
the intervention of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, who came forward at a 
critical moment and, with the assistance of the Royal Institute, the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Society of Sculptors, and the British School at Rome, founded and endowed a new and 
enlarged School of Painting, Architecture, Sculpture, and Archeology, which will soon begin 
its work. ‘The Royal Institute of British Architects is represented on the Council af the new 
School by Mr. Reginald Blomfield and Mr. John W. Simpson. At the request of the Com- 
missioners the Council have prepared a scheme for the examination of the candidates for the 
Architectural Scholarship which will be awarded every year by the Commissioners, and it is 
intended that the holders of the proposed Jarvis Studentship should also be in residence at the 
new School for a period of two years each. 

In the last Annual Report the Council referred to the efforts they were then making 
Beggeete" to induce the Corporation of the City of London to consider the question of the 

proposed St. Paul's Bridge from an architectural point of view. The action of the 
Conneil was largely instrumental in leading the House of Commons to defer the passing of the 
Bill until the scheme had been considered and reported upon by a specially appointed Com- 
mittee of architects, consisting of three members of the Royal Institute: Sir Wm. Emerson, 
Mr. T. E. Collentt, and Dr. J. J. Burnet. 

The Council haye also been in communication with the London County Council with 
reference to the new Lambeth Bridge, and have urged the impartanee of treating the design 
of the bridge from the outset as an architectural problem of great i to London. 

To some ‘This Committee has compiled and published, with the sanction of the Council, a 
Heighereed °* Second Report on Reinforced Concrete. Tt has also considered the London County 
Smee Council’s draft Regulations for Reinforced Concrete Construction, and has reported 
upon them to the Council, who have submitted various criticisms and suggestions to the Local 
Government Board, whose sanction is required for these Regulations. 

The Auditors have framed their Report in such a form us to give the members an 

independent statement of the general financial position of the Royal Institute. 
The attention of members is particularly directed to this Report. 

The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November 1911. The 
isan Preliminary was held in London, Bristol, Leeds, Manchester, and Neweastle-on. 

‘Tyne; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, Leeds, Manchester, and Neweastle-on- 
‘Tyne. The Final and Special Examinations were held in London, and the Special Examination 
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for Colonial candidates in Johnunesburg, Sydney, and Toronto. ‘The Council desire to record 
their thanks for the valuable services rendered by the Honorary Secretaries and Examination 
Committees of the various Allied Societies. ‘The nesults are shown in the following table s- - 





peer Remind Pasa ed 
Pauuwnany Exawnorex 5. BAD af 100 iat ca 
Ienooupure Exons 1) 2a 6 Eu 120 0 
Fous axo Srucus Euusuxeriom | | 285 - 23 nS 10 


‘Tho Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Philip Dalton Hepworth, who passed the Finut 
Exomination in November 1911, 

‘The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for eandidaturé as District Surveyor in London 
and for candidature ax Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, wore held in Londow in 
October 1911. 

"The Council desire to thank the Honorary Examiners for the continuance of their invulu- 
able services. 

‘The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the 
Trimand,,, Institute at a General Meeting on the 22nd January 1912. At the Presentation 

of Prizes on the Sth February 1912, an Address to Students was delivered by the 
President, and a criticism of the work submitted was read by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley [F.], An 
exhibition of the drawings was held from the 28rd January to the Sth February in the Royal 
Institute Galleries, and was visited by over 1,000 persons. A selection of the Prize Drawings 
is now being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

During the Session the following Papers have been read :— 
Riper! nth Noy. 1911 : “Modern French Seulptue,"” by H. Heatheoto Statham [F]. 

18th Dee. : “ The Newer Responsibilities of Architects,”* by W. Henry White [F,] and 
Edward Greenop [F.] on behalf of the Practice Standing Committee. 
oe Jan. 1912: Colour Decoration,”" by Sir Alfred East, A.R.A. [Hon. A.J, and Edgar 
FJ. 

19th Feb. : * Collegiate Architecture,” by Edward Warren, F.8.A. [FJ]. 

sth March = “*'the Architecture of the French Renaissance," by W. H. Ward [4]. 

a eee "Art Ts and Picture Galleries," by Edwin 'l. Hall [F,). 

rr : The R.LB.A, Conditions of Contract: Some Points jsion,"" 

A. Saxon Snell [F-], on behalf of the Practice Standing Cecmnitien hares 


- 22nd te ‘The Royal Institute Library and Some of its Contents,"* by 0. Harrison 


‘The following Papers remain to be read ;— 
20th May seen University Architecture in the United States,” by R. A. Cram, 


‘Sed June bespons ities of Architects, and the Case of Minte ‘a in,” 
hy Win, Woodward [F.], on behalf of the Pructice Standing Committee” itdatels 


‘Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have appoint i 
Appoint Los eae to serve as the Royal Testes represent: moe wie 
























“so sehied al in connection with the 
The Gouna he neva ei eho at me, , {Me ag Ponte ABA. 173! 
Ancorporated Joint Commitice on Water Regulations Mr. Max Olrke (Py 

ol rt Clarke (P.) 
doncaster tpdeedpe a tate 3 aod Cin) 
Pt ti sas Cas Rye Comino tr {Lema 
Counell of the International Smoke Abatement Exhibition ane ‘ 





. + Mr. Edwin T. Hall (P3. 
Contenee with the Led Mager on fhe fatare of the rial (Me. Win, Woodward (7 





¥) Sone ‘Mr. Edwin T. Hall 
Toe oye Sry Tine Cogn, York aia, || Me En tal 

db Bie 14 
Smoke Abatement Conference, Manchester fs Pew Wate 
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Ms. Alan B, Manby (44) 
Conterence with representatives of the Knglish Forestry Associa { Me: Brat Pot 
Me, Max Clarke (23. 
our tthe Unlveriy of Hvorpoat lhe yous). gg Me Mousy Marley [ 
Inaugural Meeting of the London Society. + MroHt. We Wills (4 
Natlonal Conference on Details of Town Planaliy Adusinistravion | Se. Raymond Unwin (2), 
250th Anniversary of tho Foundation of the Royal Society « feaident forthe te being. 
‘Council forthe Natioual Registration of Plumbers... Mr, HD, Seatles-Wood (2. 
outa Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following 
grants 





1, Library Pund, £150, 
2. Architectural Association, £100, 
8, Architects’ Benevolent Society, £100, 
4, Architectural Assoc, Sketch Book, £25, 8. Incorporated Joint Committee on Water 
5. Royal Architectural Museum, £21, Regulations, £5 5 
‘The Competitions Committee have had under their consideration the conditions 
Competitions, issued by various promoters, and in cases where the conditions have been unsatis- 
factory, the promoters have been communicated with and urged to modify them. Tn the ease 
of the Competitions for the Australian Federal Capital, Oakwood Avenue Council School, 
Warrington, and Blackwood Hall, the Committeo's efforts to obtain satisfactory amendment uf 
the Conditions having heen unavailing, the Council by publication in the Jovnyar and in the 
professional Press huye warned members and Licentiates not to take part in them. 
The following have been the President's nominations to Asseesorships during the oficial 
year :— 


66. British School at Rome, £21. 
7. British School of Archwology (work in 
Egypt), £10, 








«Me Jumes 8 Gibsom, 

Mr. A. Marshall, Mackenzie, 
© Mts: Paul Waterhouse. 
Ste: Rawin . Hal, 

Mr. Gerali C: Horsley. 

Mr. Willan Flock. 
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Bioctprt Tatrmnry Betis 
Walend on Tyne Hlermsotary Seboola. : 
Willeaten «Ney Building for Ciliren © WV 8 Orne 


‘The President mocap an invitation from the iGurecnniees of Manitoba to act as Assessor 
in tho Competition for tho now Logislutive Buildings at Winnipeg. 

Copies of the ‘* Regulations "" have been sent to the promoters of the following Competi- 
tions, together with letters requesting that a copy of the Conditions bo sent for the Royal 
Institute Library :— 





Moti Howitl 


Salford: Rxteusion. of Ofiee Accom 
"Sank Arena and. Band: ‘ et 


‘iodation on Workhouse Site, Reels 





ae Plorhead Baths Spanycor: Pablo Hal, 

nor et an 
Hanlin New ole Buildings, YO ete 
Marylebone: Town grand Pa tary, 





Mastenest Gersasess) ide uel 
‘Town Improvewents. 

Newion Abbot: Sealo-Hayne 

Norwich : Plans of Houses and Build. 


rst’ Aietoua fo Grand Hote, 
Cathays Park, Cardift: Technleal In- 


Rew Head Oties 
‘altute. wii Pi ate iia 











£ Counell Sebo), nel Sel 
at: Ideal County Hove, Togs for Sell Heldngs. (Com 
jot: Bxtonalon of the City of tion held by Roy aes 
Ormakirk : Golt Glob. 
Bgremont: Hayingoutot Building Sites. Pudiham, Lancs: Laying out of land 
Evediam’ Cottages under the Eve: Yor « Town Hall, Public Oflcey, te. 
‘ham Hua Dietriet Coun. Portland: Mow inl Oe ay 
Finnart; New School, Pretty, es; Laying 0 
Harrow : Enlargement and Alterations 
‘of Publis Often. Rochale: Hatesioos to Indrmary, 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 


‘Pho Board has held fifteen Meetings since the issue of the last Report. Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield has acted as Chairman, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Lewis Solomon as Vice-Chairmen, 
‘ Messrs, Ernest Newton and Jobn Slater as Honorary Secretaries, ‘The following Committees 


have met and reported to the Board :—Officers, Examinations, Exemptions, ‘Testimonies of 
Study, Designs. 


In November 1911 the Council approved of « recommendation of the Board that the Slade 
Professors of Fine Art at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and Professor Beresford 
Pite, of the Royal College of Art, should be invited to become Advisory Members of the 
Board, and the Board’s invitation was accepted by these gentlemen. 

Licentiates’ Ezamination.—The Board has drawn up u detailed scheme, which has been 
approved by the Conneil, for the examination of Licentiates desirous of becoming Fellows, 
und the first Examination will be held at the end of June. The Examiners appointed to 
conduct the first Examination are : 

‘Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.J (Chairman of the Board). 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., O.V.0., R.A. (Past President), 
Mr. Henry 'T. Hare (Hon. Secretary). 

Examinations —The Board has conducted the Royal Institute Examinations, and the 
results as reported to, the Council have been published, 

Revision of Examinations.—The Board has bad under consideration a revision of the 
syllabus of the Intermediate und Final Examinations. Many important modifications therein 
have been made and approved by the Council. 

A scheme of problems in design has been instituted to take the place of the old Testimonies 
of Study for the Final Examination, and the first sets of drawings were submitted for the 
approval of the Board at the end of February, Other designs will be sent in every two months, 
and each candidate for the Examination is required to submit four of such approved designs 
a8 Testimonies of Study before being admitted to the Examination. The Allied Societies 
fare co-operating with the Board in carrying out this scheme by examining the designs in thei 
respective localities. Righteen sets of designs for the first subjects set by the Institute have 
been received by the Board, and eight of them have been approved. ‘The Board has selected 
some of these approved designs and has sent them to the Allied Societies as examples of the 
work done by Students in answer to the design problems, 









= ‘The various alterations in the Examinstions, fall particulars of which have been published 
ab in the Kalendar, will come into operation in November next. 

Benny Hpigetanng vee! has recommended the Council to require that the work 

of Students at the recognised Architectaral Schools who elaim exemption fi Z 

} medinte Examination shall have been examined and at Eee eee 


ipproved by an External Examiner 
inted by the School, such appointment having been pare araia by the Council. 
his recommendation has been approved by the Council, and a communication embodying 
this decision has been sent to the heads of the various Universities and Schools, 

Architectural Scholarship, Rome—A Committee of the Board, appointed at the requost 
of the Coane, has drawn up « scheme for the award and tenure of a ip in Archi- 
tecturé instituted by the Royal Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition, 
been approved by the Commissioners. ee 

Prises and Studentshipe—The Board appointed Committees—comprising several 
members of the Institute outside the Board itself—to judge the various designs and drawings 
submitted for the Institute and other Prizes, and reported thereon to the Council, ‘The 
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pamphlet of the Prizes and Studentships for the ensuing yeur, prepared by the Board, has 
boen approved by the Council. 

‘The Board desire to draw special attention to the valuable new Studentship which the 
“ Jarvis Bequest "" has enabled the Institute to found. A scheme for this Studentship has 
beon drawn up by a Sub-Committoo and has been approved by the Board and forwarded to 
the Council, 








REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE, 


Soven meotings of the Art Committee have been held since the submission of the Inst 
Report. 

Pir. Hest Nomton; A,R:A., has acted as Chairman, Mz, W. Flockhart Vice-Chairman, 
and Mossts. W. Tappor und Mr. W. A. Forsyth as Honorary Secretaries. 

Of the niimerouk matters which roeeived tho consideration of the Committeo, the following 
tare the most important 

Reference was made in the previous Report to the Sir R. Geffrey Almshousos at Shorediteh, 
St. Paul’s Bridge, and minor improvements in London. 

It is satisfactory to record the successful issue of the Committee's efforts on behalf of the 

Imshouses, 

‘The recommendations of the Couneil on the subject of the new St. Paul’s Bridge were 
adopted by the City Corporation and expert advice was taken on the whole matter. 

‘The subject of the uniform treatment of street name-plates in London has been further 
dealt with, and the Council of the Royal Institute have obtained an expression of opinion on the 
matter from Borough and City Couneils in London. These opinions, althongh not unanimously 
in favour of a uniform treatment, were gonorally sympathetic. Representatives of all the 
civie authorities of London have been invited to a conference to be held on the Institute pre- 
mises, to disenss the matter. 

‘The Committee's enquiries were directed towards the matter of the “* English “ bridge at 
Shrewsbury. ‘Tho Corporation of that town have decided to widen the bridge and not to replace 
it with a new structure. ‘The threatened demolition of an extremely interesting half-timber 
house in the same town is now engaging tho attention of the Committee. 

‘The Committee have been engaged npon the consideration of the injurious effect of public 
hoardings upon English landseapes. At the suggestion of the Committes, the Council 
oxpressed its approval of the efforts made in this direction hy the Now Mulden, Surrey, District 
Council, 

‘Tho Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising invited tho Royal Instituto 
to criticiso and make suggestions upon the Bill, which it is about to promote in Parliament, to 
extend the existing Advertisements Regulation Act. ‘The Art Committee recommended tho 
Council to lond tho weight of their general support to tho measure, 

‘Tho King Charlos 1. Equestrian Statue at Charing Cross has for some time engaged tho 
attontion of tho Committeo, who aro formulating proposuls for the erection of a plaster east in 
South Kensington Museum, 

‘The salo of Tattorshall Castle and the subsequent romoval of the stone mantelpieces once 
‘gain emphasised the nocossity for adequate logislation for preventing auch rogrottablo 
occurrences. The Committeo urged the Conncil of the Royal Institute to invite the co- 
operation of other loarnod soctetios, with  viow to formulating. legal proceitura to provent tho 
defacoment of historic buildings or monuments, ‘The National Trust for Places of Naturul 
Beauty, desiring to take similar action, invited various societies to discuss the question, A 
canferoneo was held whieh the President of the Royal Tnstitute and n ‘oprosentative of tho 
Art Committee attended. A draft mensure extending the powers conferred by the existing 
Ancient Monnmonts Act was prepared, and is about to he presented to Parliament. 
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‘The recent proposal made by. his Majesty's Government to decentralse the Department 
ee Assheology fa Latte ed by the Committee to be detrimental to the effective 
control and the preservation of the ancient monaments of that country. A memorial was pre- 
bared for the consideration of the Institute Conneil, and was forwarded to the Secretary: of 
Stato, urging that no change be made in the existing organisation, It is gratifying to record 
that this view of the matter has been adopted by the Government. 7 

‘The intention of the Trustees of the Corsham Almshouses in Wiltshire to dispose of their 
property, on the ground that the income is insufficient to moet the cost of maintenance, was 
bronght to the notice of the Committee. A good deal of expert, practical information was 
obtained and laid before the Council. The Secretary of the Royal Institute was instructed to 
write to the Charity Commissioners that the Council hoped that no alterations would be made 
to the existing buildings. 

‘The Committee have at various times been engaged in preparing proposals for holding 
exhibitions of architecture in the Royal Institute Galleries. 








REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTER, 


Nino Meetings have been held sines the clection of the present Committeo, 

At the beginning of the Session the following officers were alected : Mr. Edward Warren, 
F-S.A., Chairman; Mr. Charles 8. Sayor, Vice-Chairman; Messrs. P. Leslie Waterhouse and 
Theodore Fyfe, Honorary Secretaries. 

At the request of the Council the Committee have submitted recommendations for 
Sessional Papers for the coming Session, 

The reeommendation of the Committeo, adopted by the Council, that the Webb drawings 
at Worcester College, Oxford, shonld be photographed, has been now carried into effect. Me 
Gotch, who undertook the selection of the drawings to be photographed, has also prepared 
catalogue of this important collection, which will bw published in the Joonyan, 

At the request of the Council the Committes have appointed u Sub-Committee, to be called 
the JousxaL and Kaiasman Committee, to assist and advise the Sceretary and Teditor in al 
fautters connected with these two publications, and to make recommendations to the Connell 
from time to time with regard to them. A further Sub-Committee has also heen appointed 
Mia niider the question of the valuation of the contents of the Library for Fire Inovreneey 
Tile matter is af present undet consideration, as well as a scheme for providing more adequate 
safeguards for the protection of the Library against fire. 

In view of the luck of space for the accommodation of folio volumes, the Committes have 
made a recommendation to the Council with regard to the alteration of come of the bookcases 
in order to meet this difficulty. 

Af the request of the Committoe the Assitant-Librurian hes undert 
his leisure time an amnotated catalogue of the Burlington Devonshire Collection of Drawings. 

‘The purchaso of new books as well as many valuable presentations to the Library has 
teen published quarterly in tho Supplements to the Jota ‘The more important of 


eel a ple the Library statisties for the year, are recorded in the Librarian's Report 
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‘The number of tickets issued for admission to tho Library, other thun to members of the Institute 
or to Students and Probationers, was 68. 

‘The number of books issued through the post was 821. 

With regard to the atatisties for th issue of hooks on loan, the number of readers would be no 
Bee ey eee eee See works which are in special 





LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1911-12. 
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Special presentations to tho Library have been received as follows :— 

From Mrs, Arthur Cates: A mahogany eabinet containing over a thousand architectural photo- 
graphs of buildings in Italy, Sicily, Groces, Turkey, Exypt, France, and Germany. This ¢ollection is 
intended to form part of the Arthur Cates Collection (space for which has now been found in th Library 
vestibule), to which Mrs. Cates has also contributed additional volumes, as well as 8 framed photograph 
of Mr, Arthnr Cates. 

‘From the executors of the late Honry Jarvis: A large collection of books and pamphlets (824 
volumes), including Clayton's Works of Sir Christopher Wren, Sanvageot's Palais, Ohdteaur et Maisons 
de France, Toxior and Pallan's Bysantine Architecture, Oampboll's Vitruvius Britannious, ani tho 
ABS. Dictionary of Architecture. 

‘Tho interleaved heirloom copy of Wren's Payentalia with manuscript insertions, purchased by 

‘subscription, was presonted by Me. Lawrence Weaver at the Institute meeting of the 
26th June 1911 (seo Jounxan, Vol. XVIIL, p. 669). 

Prom Miss Lynam, niece of tho Inte T. M. Rickman: A large collection of original drawings by 
‘Thomas Rickman, H. Hutchinson, B.C. Hussey, and ', M. Rickman, with a ¢ollection of books which 
inoludos the Dilotianti Society's Antiquities of Ionia, Wood and Dawkins’ Ruins of Palmyra and 
‘Baalbco, Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of Great Britain and Ireland, Adam's Spalatro, Brindley 
‘and Weathorley's Sepulohrat Monuments, 

‘Tha Dilettanti Society, through Mr. George Macmillan and Mr, Theodore Fyfe: A collection of 
original deawings with proof etchings, prepared for the volumes of Antiquities of Tonia published by 
the Sosiaty. 

TEM, Office of Works ; Reproductions of the designs of various competitors for the Royal Courts 
‘of Justice, 

‘Comta Robert de Lasieyrio: A copy of his work entitled Z'Architecture religieuse en France a 
Tépoque romane, ses origines, son développement. 

Mr. J. D. Crago: Original drawings, by William Kent (4 sheets), 

‘Me, Walter Stirrup: A collection of manuscripts of Sir William Chambers, including notes for 
various Academy lectures. ; 

Fa 
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Donations of books or pamphlets have also been received from Professor G, Baldwin Brown, Mr. 
William Dann, Mr. William H. Goodyear, Mr. Benj, Ingelow, Monsiour F. de Dartoin, Mr. Thomas H. 
Mawson, Signor A. M, Cattaneo, Mr. Lawreneo Weaver, Mr. John Bilson, Horr Martin Diilfer, Hore Otto 
‘Wagner, Mr. Raymond Unwin, Mr. 0, E. Sayor, Signor Engenio Amoni, Mr. Arthur ‘T, Bolton, 
Monsieur C. Nizel, and Mr, A. E, Bullock, 

Amongst other books purchased or scqhirel during the year the following may bo mentioned : 
Sir Thomas Elyot's The Boke named the Governor (1646), containing the autographs of Dean 
Christopbor Ween and Sir Christopher Wren ; » fuesimile copy of Inigo Jones’ Sketch Hook ; Maygni'a 
Hl Baroceo a Roma; Briéro's Le Parc de Versailles; Blomfiela’s History of French Architecture 
Burekhardt's Der Cicorone ; Camillo Martin's L'Art roman en France; Rickards’ The Ruins of Mexico; 
Ward's Arohitecturo of the Renaissance in France; Field & Bunney's Lnglish Domestic Architecture 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteonth Centuries; Kloptor's Von Palladio bis Schinkel; Gromort's Choi 
a Blémonte empruntés d UArchitecture Classique ; Contet’s Documents de Ferronneria ancienne ; 
Gurlitt’s Die Baukunst Konstantinopels; Deshairs' Lo Chateau de Berey; Harvey, Lethaby, and 

The Church of tho Nativity at Bethlehem; Fouquisr’s De l'Art des Jardina du XV* au XX* 

Art décoratif de Rome ile la fin de ta République au IV* sidcle; Ducher's 

Dévantures do boutiques et installations de magasins; Ricel’s Baroque Architecture and Sculpture 

in Taly; Simpson's History of Architectural Development, vol. 8; Baldwin Brown's The Arts 

‘and Onajts of our Teutonic Forefathers ; Transactions of the Town Planning Conference, 1910 

Enlarged Photographs of Building Stones, wreanged by the Seience Standing Committee, RB. 

The Composition and Strength of Mortars, prepared by W. J. Dibiin for the Science Standing 
Committes ; Second Report of the Joint Reinforced Oonereto Committee, R.I.B.A, 

















REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


a St the dat of the Inet Annual Report ten Orinary and tno Special Motings hav been 

‘At tho commencement of the new Session the following officers were elected :—Chairman, 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood; Vieo-Chairman, Mr. Wm. Woodward; Honorary Secretaries, 
Messrs. Herbert A. Satchell and Matt. Garbutt. 

Owing to tho operation of the new By-law 51, which restricts the time service of members 
on Standing Committees, the Committee havo no less than fifteon now members this Session 
ont of a total of twenty-one, and, in compliance with the provision of the same By-law, the 
Conneil are represented on the Committee in the person of the Vice-Chairman. 

Since the date of the last Annual Report, but prior to the end of last Session, the Sub- 
Committoe which had boon engaged on the question of revising the Schedule of Charges and 
had very carefully dealt with the suggestions made in 0 the Circular sent out by the 
Council to all membors of tho Institute, presented their Report. ‘Nhe proposed new Schedule 
drawn up by them, aftor being carefully considered by the Committee, was forwarded to the 
Conneil with an urgent recommendation for its adoption ut as early a dato as possiblo, A 

nl voto of thanks was necordod to the members of the Sub-Committee, viz. Messrs, W, H 
Atkin-Borry (Chairman), W. Henry White, George Hubbard, Ernest Flint, and Edward 
Groenop (Honorsey Secrotary), for the exceptional amount of timo and trouble they had 
devoted to the subj During the current Session the membora of the Sub-Committee have 
been invited to moot the Committeo of the Council ‘appointed to consider and report upon the 
matter, and the proposed new Schedule is now receiving the consideration of the Connell. 
‘The importance of removing some of the admitted deficiencies of the existing Schedule is 
emphasised by the fact that, of the lunge namber of diffculties arising in practice which have 
eas before the Committee, nt least ono-third have deult with questions of professional 

‘As an outcome of many 
R.L.B.A, Conditions of Cont 



























‘ifculties experienced by members, arising out of the use of the 
tact, of recent legal decisions affecting the liability of architects 
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under these Conditions, and of certain suggestions made by Messrs, Edwin ‘T. Hall and Max 
Clarke, the Council, towards the end of last Session, referred to the Committee the question of 
the advisubility of amending the existing Conditions of Contract, and especially the clauses 
dealing with P.C, amounts and provisional sums. The Committee appointed  Sub-Com- 
mittee to deal with the matter, consisting of Messrs, Wm. Woodward (Chairman), Max Olarke, 
Edward Greonop, H. H. Langston, and A. W. Moore (Hon, Secretary). At the commenco- 
mont of the new Session, under a standing order of the Couneil providing that members 
of Sub-Committees might continue to act as consultative members of Standing Committees 
though no longer eligible to serve on such Committees, the Sub-Committee was reappointed, 
and ut their request Mr. W. Henry White, who as lato Chairman of the Committee liad takon 
‘an active interest in the matter, was co-opted as an udditional member, During the current 
Session a very largo number of additional difficaltios arising ont of the existing Conditions 
have been brought before the Committee, aud these have in most eases been referred 
to tho Sub-Committee, the scope of whoso reference hs accordingly been consider- 
ably oxtended, Arising out of these questions the Committee, on the suggestion of the Sub- 
Committee, have recommended to the Council tho desirability of obtaining a logal opinion on 
the relative durution of architects’ and contructors’ liability under the Statute of Limitations. 
This hus only just been received and is now being considered by tho Sub-Committee. ‘The 
Sub-Committee haye presented an interim report in which they state that they have held 
eighteen meetings. ‘They are going most carefully into the whole matter and aro taking 
eyidenco in connection with various points of difficulty which have presented themselves. It 
is hoped that their complete Report may be presented by the end of the Session, 

By the courtesy of members of the American Institute of Architects, the Committee have 
been favoured with copies of the standard documents relating to contracts, &e., which have 
recently been issued by that Institute, and these are being carefully considered hy the Sub- 
Committee. 

Tt baying been brought to the knowledge of the Committee that the London Master 
Builders’ Association is endeavouring to draw up new form of Agreement between Contractors 
and Sub-Contractors, a Special Meeting of the Committee was held at which a deputation from 
tho Association was invited to be present, ‘he Chairman, Secretary, and several membors of 
Council of that body accordingly attended. They explained the difficulties at present existing 
in regard to tho subject and the direction in which they were trying to overcome them, A 
general discussion followed in which a useful interchange of views took place, 

On the invitation of the Council the Committeo undertook the arrangements for a General 
Meeting, which, was held on the 18th December, The subject for discuss 
Newer Responsibilities of Architects, and the rieed of defining such responsibilities with a view 
to publishing on bebalf of mombers of the Institute « guide to practice.’ Four Papers wore 
Prepared by present and past members of the Committeo, viz,: Messrs. W. Honry White, 
Edward Grvenop, Willian Woodward, and A. Saxon Snell. Owing to time limits only the 
first two papers were then read. A short discussion followed aud the Mocting was adjourned 
to the 15th April, when Mr, Saxon Snell’s Paper was rond (Mr, Woodward's Paper dealing with 
® particular matter which is still sub judice not being availuble*), and the discussion was 
conelnded, 

Apart from the questions dealing with Professional Charges and Conditions of Contract 
alroady referred to, numerous difficulties arising in practice hays come bafore the Committee. 
A suggestion has been made to the Committee with u view to the publication in the Jounnan, 
of the results of its deliberations for the benefit of members generally, and this is now under 
consideration, but the fact that most of the questions received are necessarily confidential in 























* The matter io question has since been'setled, and Mr. Woodward's Paper, eniiled "The ities 0 
Archives nnd the ease of intr x. Waldater,” wil he read ak an Extra Meeting tobe held on the Bol one et ot 
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‘character ereates some difficulty in its adoption, ‘The Committee have, however, been instru- 
mental in securing the publication in the Jovuxat of an important legal decision dealing: with 
certifieates,* and also of a Papert read before » local society. . 

‘The Committee adhored to their practice, especially in the ease of questions submitted to 
them by solicitors, and Iaymen, of giving no opinion on ex parte ststements and matters sub 
judice, seeing that such advice might prove extremely detrimental to brother professionals. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Sineo the issue of the last Report eight Meetings huve been held, at which the average 
attendance has been eleven. Mr. Alan E. Munby was elected Chairman, Mr. F. R. Farrow 
Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. Wonnacott and Digby Solomon, Hon. Secretaries. 

Skeleton Frame Buildings—In the last Annual Report of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee reference was made to the draft of a uniform scheme for preparing the necessary 
particulars and calculations to be submitted to District Surveyors under the provisions of the 
various London Building Acts, 1894-1909. During the year that has passed this scheme has 
been fully considered, and the Committee have now finally approved the suggestions of the 
District Surveyors” Association governing the deposit of drawings and calculations with Dis- 
trict Surveyors in connection with skeleton frame buildings. ‘These suggested regulations 
have been published by the District Surveyors’ Association in folio, giving in a cheap and 
handy form the requirements of the Intest Act, explanatory particulurs of the formule and 
symbols to be employed, working stresses, weights of materials, load fubles for standard 
sections of beams and stanchions, and diagram sheets on which may be set out the calculations: 
in detail for easy reference. Members of the Institute will appreciate the utility of this eom- 
pact publication, copies of which may be obtained from the District Surveyors’ Association or 
their printers. 

Resoarch on Building Materials —The approval given by the Council at the close of Inst 
Session to the effort of the Committee to promote research on materials in matters affecting 
the profession has led to correspondence with tho Imperial Technical College and interviews 
with the Rector and Professors. At an early stage in the negotiations it was found hopeless to 
expect State aid to farther the cbject of the Committee, but it has buen definitely ascortained 
thut facilities would be afforded by the Imperial Technical College, as the leading technical inati= 
tution, if some scheme of study and research could be ngreed upon. ‘The draft of a schemo pre- 
pared by the College ins recently come before the Committee and is now under their considera. 
tion, but this having been put forward by the Colloge as suggostive only and intended to form 
the basis of further discussion, it may be sovio time before the Committee will be able to 
report finally upon a satisfactory concl its labours with regard to research. 

a lontay Tests.—The volume mentioned in lust yeur’s statement of this Conimittee, com 
taining the Report and datn of tho series of tests, which extended over two seats, hus now boett 
published under the auspices of the Science Standing Committee, with the generous support of 
the Council. “This Report should be in the hands of all members, as it forme a ablation 
Which will be found extremely useful fo tho profession at larye, and eontaina much valuable 
| pola diagrams, Being the Intest of tho R.ILB.A. series of publications, itis 

fainable by members fro Sit 7 jttea wi 
Cok eee ee m the Institute. The Committee wish to place on record 


nee gi y i i 7 i 
poblication of the Report refemet ce given by the Council to their experiments and in the 


Monograph on Paints—'The issue of the monograph, 
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Ingredients of Commercial Paints,” compiled by the Science Standing Committee, has been 
amply justified by the large sale of copies. Again the Committee have to thank the 
Council for their valuable aid in putting before the profession much important matter 
in a coneige and handy form, and the interest shown in the issue of this pamphlet by manufae- 
turers and the trade generally is an indication of the importance of the subject and the utility 
of its consideration when the Council first seeks the advice of exports, and then generously 
gives its assistance in a material form by putting before the profession the benefit of such 
expert opinion, 
The Uso oj English Timber.—A movement initiated by the English Forestry Association 
to promote the use of home-grown timber, and foster the industries connected with it, led to a 
Conference on the 20th February last between the representatives of that body and four dele- 
gates appointed by the R.L.B.A. Council, viz. Messrs. Max Clarke, Ernest Flint, Alan E. 
Munby and Wonnacott. One Meeting only having been held, the Committee will, after 
further discussion, be able to report the result of these deliberations to the Council. 
Incorporated Joint Committee on Water Regulations.—A reference from the Council to 
the Committee has resulted, after enquiry and correspondence, in the Institute ceasing to be 
represented on this body. 
Among minor matters dealt with in the course of the Session, on which advice has been 
songht or which are still under investigation, may be mentioned 
(a) Defects in Roofing Tiles, particularly machine-made varieties. Specimens, with infor- 
mation bearing on them, are being collected from various quarters. The Committee 
gratefully record the offer of assistance from Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, who 
has promised a collection of defective tiles and to assist with information in every 





way . 

(0) Falre Closete—As some public authorities have recently taken up the attitude of 
condemning this pattern of fitting as out of date, the Committee have beon unable 
to support this view, as the alleged defects arise from removable eauses and not 
from the design of the apparatus. 

(©) Presercation of Decayed Stonework, 

(@) Corrosion of Pipes and Tanks by moorland waters, on which the Committee hope 
shortly to issue a brief statement. 

(e) South African Marbles and Building Stones; and 

(P) Decay of Lead Dressings on Roofs. 


In conclusion, the Committee, while wishing to gratefully record its appreciation of the 
Support afforded by the Council to its deliberations, feel it necessary to point out that nearly 
all the matters submitted to its consideration require investigations of an experimental nature, 
‘and that this involves some financial outlay. In the nature of things, this appears to be more 
Fequisite in tho case of the Science Standing Committee than in that of other Committees, 
‘und the sphere of usefulness and value of the honorary services of its members would be greatly 
increased were even a moderate stim annually available for expenditure. With the recent 
large growth of the Instituto roll of members, the field of influence of all the Standing Com- 
tittees has been incressed, and it is earnestly hoped the Council may give this matter ite 
carefal consideration. 


FINANCES. 
The Accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1911 prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons 


And Skinner, Chartered Accountants, und andited by Messrs. John Hudson [F.] and William 
H. Bart [4.], Hon. Auditors, here follow :— 








and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended Sst December 1911. 
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Revenue Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ended 81st December 1911. 
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Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, Stet December 1911, 
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‘The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 81st December 1912, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees pres 


Bough Estimate of Income and Expenditure for Year ending Slat Deceniber 1912. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FOR 1911, 

We have carefully examined and checked the books and accounts with the vouchers for 
the year 1911, also the certificates and scrip of securities, and find that they agree with the 
balance-sheet prepared by the Accountants. 

Tt will be seen from the Revenue Account for the year 1911 that there is a deficit of 
£2161 7s. 7d., which to a large extent is due to the balance of the Town Planning Conference 
expenses, amounting to £1675. 16s. 9d., and to other items included under the head of 
“ Extraordinary Expenditure,’ amounting in all to £2146, 16%. Od. 

‘The income for the year 1911 as shown in the Revenue Account is £11,814. 7s. 2d. 
the expenditure, apart from the items termed extraordinary expenditure, is £11,828. 18%. 
showing a small deficit of £14. 11s. 7d. 

Included, however, in the item of “‘ Sundry Creditors," amounting to £2888. 18s. 8d., 
shown in the balance-sheet, is an amount of £1548. 158, Od. for rent due to the Architectural 
Union Company during the years 1910 and 1911 and’remaining unpaid at Sist December, 
1911. When this is paid, the Architectural Union Company will declare a dividend of a 
similar amount, less certain expenses for rates, taxes, &e., the whole of which will be paid to 
the Institute as revenue. 

It is our opinion that, provided no exceptional expenditure is incurred, there should be a 
‘substantial excess of income over expenditure for the year 1912 and subsequent years. 

‘This excess should be applied steadily to the reduction of the loan from the bank which 
was negotiated in the year 1911, and for the purpose of paying the expenses in connection with 
the alterations and additions to the premises and the Town Planning Conference, 

Tn the account there are the following items of expenditure :—Mortar Tests £115. 8s. 9d., 
Conerets Report £67. 118. Od., Dinner (deficit) £105. 10s. Od., and a considerable sum for 
legal charges. We are of opinion that as there is a large overdraft on the bank, such 
expenses in future should be restricted. 

Tt is anticipated that the Galleries will be in greater demand and the income from sume 
consequently increased. 

As tho Ashpitel and Anderson and Webb Trust Funds are invested in the Architectural 
Union shares, it will be advisable to arrive at a proper value of these shares when the company 
is wound up, so that the funds may be invested in an spproved Trustee Security. 

‘Under the heading of “ Assets "’ in the halance-shect, the property of the Institute is 
represented by the amount paid for the Architectural Union shares, and by the expenditure 
on alterations and additions tothe premises. We are of opinion that when the Architectural 
Union Company is wound up, a proper valuation should be made of the premises and contents, 
such valuation to take the place of the amounts previously referred to. 

‘The stuff of tho Institute is to be congratulated on the very careful and efficient way in 
which the account books are kept, thereby greatly simplifying investigation. 

Toux Honsox [F.] Hon. 
Wrouas H. Bort [4.] } Auditors. 





REPORT OF THE RECORDS COMMITTED. 


‘The Committea hns not felt it wise to push forward the geographical survey of archi- 
tectural buildings which they originally contemplated, as this work has been undertaken by 
the Royal Commission otf Historieal Monuments, the first frnita of whose Inbonrs haye been 
shown in the publication of their volume on Hertfordshire. ‘The Institute is represented on 
the Royal Commission by their President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, and it is a matter of satis- 
faction that the work is being done in such an admirable and complete manner. The 

Bu 
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Committee has suggested to the Royal Commission thut it would add to the usefulness of its 
Publications if the buildings of which measured drawings are known to exist were indicated, 
and also if those buildings of which it is desirable, from an architectural point of view, that 
a survey should be made were recommended to the attention of students, 


School nt Rome, with rogurd to the Guide Book to Italy whieh he ie writing for students. 
Dr. Anbhy has been good enough to consider favourably the sugactions of thie Committoo on 
various points of detail. 

{te Committeo suguests that buildings of architectural interest in London whose doruoli- 
tion is contemplated whould be schednlod from timo to timo in the Teeter Tounrat. and 
rocommenited to students for measuring up. 

sige, Gonutitten is now concerned vith tho compilation of a lst of hotel recommonded 
Pets on their sotuen from travel: w list of buildings eutahle fo students to measure : 
tie record of country building methods; the recording. of mates works of architectural 
interest likely to be destroyed, 





W. R. Lernans, Chairman. 
W. Ounms Guees, Honorary Secretary. 
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HOUSE PAINTS AND PAINTING, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NON- 
POISONOUS PIGMENTS. 
By Anruvz Seysoun Jaxxmvos, F.L.B.D., Editor of The Decorator. 
Fie ate a Cae, Soath Wan Miamouttalry Amlect Bact, Hh Dc 111 sh ed Say, Sh Petry 1918, 
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consideration. 

Snesect ‘often as is necessary, and 
neglect to repaint as often ass: , ani 

ot ne ently delay the work until the grater 


of t film has disappeared, the result 
ingthat a 


which often cannot be arrested, as for instance in 
the case of iron, which if rusted will continue to 
oxidise even afte a coat of paint has been applic 
‘unless every particle of rust is first removed. 

‘which has commenced to decay will also continue to 
do so even when a coat of pint is given toi, for it 
must be remembered that the paint film is by no 
means: jious to air, however great the efforts 
made to render it 0, 

‘Tn many cases, but by no means all, a white pig- 
wast madi in of sint, and when a 
colour is required, it as in the sat 

scat, otinfreguenty cl. 
Sisco Set he 
Sas ree tia cast ct coczon cclocs ira 
Sen ey uroaowaad body cr eal clour. 
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with Medhaden fish oil, especially for uso in the 
making of a paint for the protection of concrete, 
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Ray linseed oil is the most reliable for ordinary 
work, but boiled oil is a fayourite among some 
painter, particularly for outside work. A mixture 
of two-thirds raw and one-third boiled gives a good 
result, A valnable product is refined boiled linseed 
ol which eight in colour and may be sein pr 
‘white paint, particularly that le from 
Hino Guide. ‘The quality of the off ued t 
determines the life of a 
‘manner of its functions is to consider it 
aus equivalent to Portland cement used in concrete, 
for as one holds together the stones and core form: 
ing the whole mass, so does the oil when it is dry 
hold together the inate purtiolea of which te 
figment is made up. 
rican turpetitine has been a favourite for 
many Dut its continued high price has 
demonstrated the fact that the lighter petroleum 
luets ot “ white spirits,” which are cheaper, may 
used in most cases with equally good results, 
Many years ago I usod ordinary benzine in paint 
in lina of turpentine, and found it quite effect 
excepting for flat work, where the rapid ovapora- 
ton eoned sighing?” Teshould be remembered 
t turpentine forms no permanent part of a paint 
filu, Tt is nsed merely 1b tensporarly hts ail 
and pigment 20 ns to render it of a consistency 
Suitable for application by means ofa brush When 
the paint is dry and hard no turpentine remains, 
luch might be said as to the driers used in paint, 
but I must content myself now with a few gene 
observations. If an excess of driers is used it is 
witout doubt diancous to the durability of aay 
t, however good it may be. In the painter's 
Patlahee, "too much dor buros the hicout of ¢ 
paint." ‘Many of the troubles which occur with 
nt and which appear to be unaccountable might 
correctly attributed to the simple explanation 
af too much driers being added tothe Faint, Some 
journeymen painters appear to think that the 
ter the quantity Gh aeer tha are used the 
tter will bo the result, and that all dificulties in 
natural drying, suchasfogs, damp, eto,,may be over. 
come by using a greater quantity, while asa matter 
of facta supply of pure air—not necessarily warm 
—will give the necessary oxygen without which 
the paint cannot dry propery at all. Tn a badly 
‘ventilated room, paint or varnish will often remain 
soft along time.” Even well-informed painters are 
ton great extent handicapped because there is sich 
755) wide dvengoncein the actual drying qualities 
of the driers of different makes. Some, especially 
those known as “paste” or patent” driers, have 
but little driers in their composition, often consist- 
ingalmost wholly of« mixture of carbonate of lead, 
sulphate of barium, sulphate of lime, ete, In my 
opinion—and I am aware that many painters will 
not agree with me—liquid driers, of first-clues 
ality, are the safest to use. T base this opinion 
chiedy’‘on tho fact thet’ the amet se sich 
driers upon various paints can be ascertained 
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without much difficulty, but principally because 
the quantity added to. a paint can so easily 
Demeasured, It is most important to observe that 
almost invariably those pigments which require but 
a relatively emall proportion of oil when ground 
into a paste to form paint require much less driers 
than those which require much oi Bo 
lead requires only about 7 per cent. by we 
cil abt i yell known ax-s E004 ares Vite Var 
dyke brown, which is equaliy well known to be a 
very bad drier, requires at least 50 per cent., and 
often more, 14 will be me, then, that in ‘inst 
cases the quantity of il contained in paint 
determines the amount of diicesnecessry, because 
—and this important fact should always be borne 
in ind when considering he subject of ll paint 
—it is only through the drying of the oil that 
the hardening of the paint film can take place. 

Clearly: the subject of the colours used by the 
house painters is far too comprehensive to speak 
of at length. I shall content myself, therefore, by 
laying down « few euiding rules :— 

(1) ‘The chemical purity of colours used for tint- 
ing purposes is not important provided they are 
round very finely and are not doctored "with 


to 
jenna will be 
found to consist of silica, ferric oxide, and alumina, 
‘and this forms little or no guide as to ita value as a 
stainer, for which purpose it is mostfrequently used, 

(8) The tone or hue of a colour is one of the 
principal features which determine its value. 

From this it can be seen that it is practically use- 
Jess to state in a specification that colour shall be 
pure. ‘There is a way, however, of insuring with 
Teasonable certainty that good eoloursaball be used, 
‘and that is to specify the use of tube colours such 
fas those exhibited. Of course the mere fuot that 
coloursare put up in this way does not insure that 
they aro of good quality, but almost invariably sich 
colours are finely ground and of high grade. It 
may be urged that the cost of such colouts is pro- 
Libitive, but when the tinting strength and the: 
dom from waste are considered it will be found that 
they are but very little dearer, and the extra cost is 
Well made up by the beautiful tones which cannot 
be matched by common colours, 

‘Those who complain of colours being ao fugitive 
may be surprised to learn of the comparatively few 
which are permanent. Tock, in a book recently. 
Published, gives. the following list of pigments 
Which are not affected by light, and which may be 
mixed with each other or with other pigm 
without being affected “a 


amp Bac, ivory black, grarite or plunbago 




































or any form of carbon or carbonaceous bt 

white or any form of oxide of zinc, ent white 
‘ot any form of artificial barium sulphate, venetian 
red, indian red, burnt umber, raw umber, raw 
sienna, burnt sienna and the various forms of mars 
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reds, orange brown and purple, oxide of chromium 
(transparent), viridian and terre verte; the vermi- 
lions made from sulphide of mercury, ultramarine 
blues, native or artificial; cadmium yellow, burnt 
umber, and all oxide of iron browns, “From a 
chemical standpoint,” says Dr. Tock, * these are 
practically the only colours which may be mixed 
with each other that will not react, and I have 
purposely omitted a number of co-called permanent 
colours in this schedule, such as for instance tho 
madder colours, which, find, will decompose when 
mixed with ochresas well asif a faint trace of acid 
is left in the ofl.” 

Having dealt with oil, turpentine, driers, and 
colours, Inowpasstoa consideration of the pigment, 
and will confine myself, for the sake of brevity, to 
White pigmenta which form the base of many paints, 
‘The chief of these are white lead, zinc oxide, and 
various other zine compounds. White load has for 
many years Deen used as paint base In fact for 80 
many years thata, it majority of painters imagine 
Bat io ether wits plgmah Wor an be 90 good 
for protective purposes. In this view they are 
supported by many architects and engineers who 
have not inguired closely into the subject, Ihave 
no intention whatever of condemning white lead, 
excepting for tworeasons, viz, ite susceptibility to 
sulphur compounds and its well known poisonous 
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itiee_quaities which are only now becoming 
ised, although happily a correct knowledge of 
tho subject is growing every day. Recently the 
following question was pul to tne, by 4 lose 
personal friend who is an architect: " How is it,” 
said he, “ that it is only of lute yeara that we have 
heard £0 much about white-load poisoning? I 
Suppow all the fus is made by some maker of 
rival material.” Tgave my friend in sabstance on 
oxplanation which { will endeavour to reproduce 
now. It is truo that it, is only about twelve 
years ago that much attention has been paid in our 
‘own country to the poisoning of operatives who 
make and apply lead compounds. "Abroad the 
agitation has been going on for long tine, and, as 
4 ree Yt, tho ust of white lead will cease at the end 
of the present yeur in France. In Belgium, dry 
white lead is not allowed on sale but only when 
wand in oil, In Switzerland white lead has 
‘experimentally discarded for four years, on 
Government buildings and elsewhere certain’ re- 
Sletions are enforced for instance, to cits th 
most important, burning off old paint is not 
Tatted, ad ueliber is dey rubbing down, These 
are useful rules, because when anold painted surface 
consisting chielly of white lead is either burnt off or 
rubbed down with glass paper, particles of lead aro 
‘ortain to float in the air and be inhaled by the 
workman. Both operations too can be earried out 
in a practical way without much extra trouble. 
Old painted work that is in, sul bad condition 
that it must be removed prior to repainting can 
be rendered quite soft with a paint solvent and 






















then be very readily soraped off, while in the ease 
Bl ested had ts ete Geadatee the gla 
paper used for smoothing can be moistened with 

entino and in that way the quantity of lead 
dust be minimised, 

Now let us see what has happened at home, 
For years past the Board of ‘Trade regulations 
relating to white-lead factories have year by 
been made more stringent, and the undoubted 
poisonous nature of the pigmenta hus been re- 
Cognised and every precaution taken to prevent 
the workpeople being affected. Notwithstanding, 
eases of poisoning still continue, a5 the following 
peer By pera tier in his 

jixeases o| tion, published thres years ago, 
iieten tk 599" oaaee Seouere acaong pores it 
Toad faotories in 1899, 258 in 1900, with m smaller 
number until 1906, when 108 cases were re . 

Tt must be remembered that cases of illness in a 
lead factory for many years past have had to be 
tified, and also that a medical offser at frequent 
intervals visits and inspects the work I 
‘would ask you to remember that baths are insisted 
upon, and food, coffee, etc., are given to the 
operatives as well as a dust-excluding respirator 
to be worn during certain stages of the work; in 
brief, everything posible is done to yard off the 

wer. And yet the eases of poisoning continue 

with all these precautions, Now let-us seo what 
happens to the painter who applies the lead, who 
isnot compelled to take baths or wear a respirator, 
or indeed to take any other precautions. He is 

abject to the effects af lead which comes in contact 
with his ain to the lead fumes avsing in burning 
off paint, and, as just stated, to the fine lead di 
Which inevitably floats in the air and must be 
inhaled in the necessary operation of rubbing down 
‘old lead-painted work preparatory to the spplica- 
tion ofnew paint, Can it be greatly wondered at 
if he contracts lead poisoning * 

‘And now wo reach an explanation for my friend 
the achiteet who inquired why one heard vo much 
on this subject while some years ago it was not 
often mentionod. Until the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1904 came into force, lead poisoning 
among painters was not notified. Undoubtedly 
there were many cases before that time as there aro 
now—probably more, Aj 1 painter was 
stricken with the disease and died. 'The doctor 
tending him would give a certificate that he died 
from lead poisoning, or most probably from another 
disease set up by the poison, The man was buried 
and there the matter rested, But the Act referred 
to changed all that, because it made lead poisonin 
“an accident,’ other words the Act dealt wit 
illness or death rising from lead poisoning exacth 
ts though a workman injuted Uimselt by a fall 
‘As compensation is paid under the provisions of 


























the Act, cases which previousl never have 
been heard of came coli, ‘we havenow actual 
figures which cannot be disputed. I give them 


Vow 
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from a Bluebook published but a few weeks since 
and they aro as follows: During the year 1910 
there were 454 cases of lead poisoning, and in 348 
of these the first payment by way of compensation 
‘wasmade in that year. In the face of those figures, 
con anyone have the hardihood to say that there is 
no danger ¥ 

‘There may be some gontlemen among those here 
to-night whomay assert that ifordinary precautions 
are taken by awk paar ‘words, ithe 
is scrupulously clean, there is not any danger, 1 
will grant that some natures are more susceptible 
to attacks than others, but we must take the men 
‘and their habits as we find them, and cannot dis- 
regard the official figures. which have been give 
Ifany doubt is still entertained on the subject, the 
notion of Insurance Companies should remove it 
entirely. When the Workmen's Compensation Act 
first came into force the premium of insurance 
‘on buildings under 30 feot high was 20s, per cent, for 
Duilders and 20s, per cent, for painters, After two 
years’ working it remained stationary in the case 
df builders, but was raised to 30s, per cent. for 
painters. ‘The higher rate is fixed in order alone to 
cover the extra risks of load poisoning. ‘This state- 
tent snot made by me carslsay of ight, but i 
the result of persistent inquiry of a number of th 
principal Insurance Companies. ‘This one fact of 
raising the promium of insurance has brought the 
subject to the front, This, togetbor with the many 
‘cases reported which were previously unknown, no 
oubt led to the appointment of two Departmental 
Committees who are tuking evidetioe, and who will 
doubtless recommend that somo drastic precautions 
bo taken in the use of lead compounds, if even it 
is not prohibited altogether. 

T think T have said enough to show that white 
Jead, however carefully it muy bo used, isin reality 
gravely dangerous toheatth andilife, Ttisnot only 
no to the workmen, but to their ofspring, Sir 
‘Thomas Oliver inhis book already mentioned, eays 
* Taking seven healthy women who were married 
to lead-workers, and in whom thero were a total 
of thirty-two. ‘pregnancies, the resulta were ; 
cloven miscarriages, one till birth, eight children 
died within the first year after birth, four in tho 
second year, five in the third, and one subsequent 
to this, leaving only two children out of the thirty- 
two pregnancies as likely to live to manhood. 
The to lead-workershaye been abundantiy 

oved by medical and scientific evidence, by 
Boovernment statistic returns, which cannot be com. 
tested, and by the actual experience ofthe Insur 
ance Gompani 

Accepting evidence so strong, the question 
naturally arises, Is there any white pigment which 
is non-poisonous and which can take the place of 
white lead? The answer is most emphatically in 
the affirmative, indeed one might well ask hove they 
will manage in France where white is s0 often used 
for the decoration ofthe exterior of buildings, Zine 
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oxideand various other zine compounds are used 
there as they are in the United Kingdom, These aro 
innocuous, and when properly mixed and applied 
‘may be used to the total exclusion of lead and with= 
‘out the slightest fear of any harmful result, Twill 
take oxide of zine first. ‘This beautiful white pig- 
rent is made by burning spelter or metallic zine in 
af resilting in its being converted into 
Taso pie on cooling yields the xino oxide of 
commerce. It is very white—much whiter than 
white Jead for example—occurs in yery minute 
particles, and is wholly unaffected by gases, light, 
Air, und ammonia or sulphur fumes, It does not 
affect, and is of itself unaffected, when mixed 
with ny other pigment; for example, it does not 
change colour, as white lead does, when mixed 
with ultramarine, cadmium yellow, ete. Without 
enlarging on its merits, and they are without 















doubt many, let me make a few points quite clear, 
Zino oxide is not # new pigment : Mr, J. Cruick- 
hank Smith in his work on the subject, says Tt 
was Countois of Dijon who in 1781 brought sino 





oxide into prominence in a commercial sense, and 
threo years later we find the material referred to in 
fayourablo torms in an English work dealing with 
artista’ materials. |The product of Countots aud 
others about that time was irregular in quality and 
more of loss imperfect.” ‘To this may be added 
hat the proces of manufaature made great pro- 
press and during the past twenty yeasy or a0 it 
as boon further greatly improved, 

‘This will cloar up © graye misunderstanding 
which exiats viz, that xing oxide is quite modern 
Product, tort of newly invented pigment which 

as to be proved in actual uso beford its metits cat 
bo acknowledged. Aa a fact it has beon known 
from very ancient times. For yeara past there hus 
not been paint manufacture, Jarge ar anal, in the 
United Kingdom who has not used it, often in 
quantities amounting to many hundreds of tons a 
year. Zine oxide is the sole pigmentary base of 
every one of the beautiful white enamels which 
fre Go popular and so durable, —Chinege white, 50 
Inrgely. used by 
simply» high grad 
yaluablo aa ana 


















blo. as 1 © pigment because of its 
stability, purity of colour, and the fact to which 1 
have just referred that itis not affected by, or will 
Half feet any colour whatever, Flake whit, it 
‘ay be mentioned in passing, which is also used by 

trata high prade of pave hike Tend, and it 
only used in oi, never in water, Flake white ia 
well known to be liable to change colour, and is of 
course poisonous, A friend pipe an artist, 
recently suffered from pains in the stomach, and ont 
Consulting his medical man it appeared that he had 
contracted the bad habit of putting his brush, 
occasionally in his mouth. As heed eke ota 
constantly his illness was easily explained, Zine 
oxide forms, when mixed with benseated lard-the 
well-known zine ointment, and it is employed ‘also 
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in many other forms, I have no figures to show 
how many factorios exist at the present time ; it 
will sutfico to say that it is made in England, 
Germany, Belgiuns, Holland, France, and the United 
States of America,” ‘The total consumption at the 
resent time in this country is estimated by the 
be authorities to exceed 20,000 tons per annum. 

Ik is, of course, only to be expected that zinc 
oxide ng well as’ other non-poisonous pigments 
should meet with opposition from some quarters, 
This arises chiefly from thoso who either have 
vested intoresta in tho lead industry, or those who 
have never given it“ w fair trial,” to use a popular 
rage. It isto the latter class that I'now partiou- 
sly appeal benuse during the lat ten years oy 0 
that T have boon collecting information on this 
subject T have found that nob more than one 
painter in perhaps, fifty understands how oxide 
of sins shouldbe used. In nesriy every case do 
thoy fail in the mixing, not that thoro is anything 
in the least difficult or complicated about it, but 
simply that it must not be mixed in the same way 
us white lead, ‘The surprising fact is that the 
‘average painter knows well enough how to dis- 
criminate between the other pigments he uses, 
‘and would not dream of mixing rod lead, for 
instance, in the same way ax he would black’; he 
would know that no driers are required in the one 
caso but a considerable quantity are required in the 


other, 

pally because of the wrong driers being 
wa ate ht lar aaron," 
al int ‘out, paste lriers are it 
favourites with painters, many of whom ‘oppo 
them to bo essential, although, as mentioned, 
class liquid driers would answer much better. Lend 
Paste ae in zine oxide aro fatal to producing a 
good result, In the first place they unne 
introduce poison in the lead contained, and, in 
next, a large proportion of inert material of which 
they ace componed injuses tho body ox pacity of 
the’ xine, ‘The driers employed should be zine 
driers free from lead and preferably in liquid form. 
If refined boiled oil is: in thinning it will often 
in that no driers whatever will bo required, 
‘oil, which is 80 very light in colour, being 
itself a drier. ‘The quantity to be added will dopen 
principally upon the state of the weather, but, to 
reiterate, zino driers must alone be used with xinc 
oxide, preferably in liquid form. If there is any: 
‘ecorator present who doubts my assertion that the 
‘average painter does not know how to mix oxide 
properly, I should like to remind him of an incident 
Which ocourred recently, which serves to throw into 
‘a very strong light this lamentable want of know. 
ledge on an important subject affecting the trade, 
¢ National Association of Master House 
fers and Decorators, numbering among ite 
mbera some of the most experienced and prao- 
cal men in the country, decided to make certain 
service tests with various white pigments. White 




















ily. 

















ead zine oxide, sulphide of vino, and mixtura® 
of these were painted on boards and exposed in 
ifferent parts of the country, and at the Con- 
vention held atDerby in September last the boards 
Were produced after an exposure of some fourteon 
moni jer witha ‘an expert who: 
Sera ceteatoad there han: eae. oat ts 
extra blunder that had been made. 
Instead of using palo boiled refined oil and zinc 
riers with the xino and the zinc compounds, 
ordinary lead paste driers had been used through- 
out, ‘The statement was afterwards made that 
this was the way ninoty-nine out of a hundrod 
painters would mix the paints, I may mention 
that as a result of the fiasco the whole of the 
areca doje and the association i 
now ‘in preparing another set o for 
txpoaure, and it ia to be devoutly hoped that tho 
paints will bo mixed in a proper manner. 

A final word on mixing zino oxide brings me to 
the next point of interest in connection with it, 
Yity ita body. Body, U need hardly remind you, 
is practically synonymous with opacity, which 
means that property «pigment when made into 
4 paint porsoases of hid 








ing tho surface to which 
Ia inepld en Fate white loud as 
undou! that its shorteomings in 
other directions. have Been overlooked. Tt bas 
been alleged that zino oxide in deficient in body, 
‘and I want to sco how far thia is true. If # batch 
of paint mado with sino oxide is mixed with a 
lot of paste of driers and is then thinned down 
vith a Tot of turpentine I am ready to admit 
that tho body will ‘Ro means satisfactory ; 
but that is not the way to mix it. When it’is 
consider that it needs of linseed oi 
to grind ittoa stit , ust: per cent, for 
oe Toad, it will ees petits touse 
itas“ round "as possible, that is, as thick as it will 
go onnicely with a brash, and this doos not mean 
tinduly thick. A man with a very little experience 
with the pigment will know exactly how far to go 
in this direction. 

Mr. J. Cruickshanke Smith some timo ago made 
number of useful experiments, which have many 
times been duplicated since, with n view of ascot. 
taining as far as possible tho actual body of zine 
‘oxide when formed into a white paint ready for use. 
eo painted boards with two paints, led and zinc 
‘ide by side, and reported that in the first cont the 
‘white lead was decidedly superior; in the, second 
coat, that ia, comparing two coats of zino oxide with 
two coats of lead, there was but little difference, 
In the third coat, however, the result was almost 
identical, but if there was a difference it was in 
favour of zinc oxide, This result is verified every 
Ay by thove who ute xine oxide eguany, 

ne other point concernii 
mentioned, v, that of costs Some 
say: “I acknowledge that zinc oxi 
than lead, but it costs more, and therefore I do not 






























use it.” It is true that the price ia higher than 
lead, bub when the spreading capacity is noted it, 
will bo found that it is quite ax cheap, and when 
the durability is also taken into consideration, 
cheaper. By spreading, I mean how far a given 
Quantity wil spread under u brash, Tho Ogures 
given by Mr. Smith are: white lead 614; zinc oxide 
‘570, Healsatyoas tal howing the relative cost 
of paints when thedurability istakeninto considera 
tion, or, to put it another way, how often repainting 
will be required. The oast in shillings of painting 
sd revowal per coat per hundred square yards fr 
twenty years comes out as follows :—Oxide of zinc 
costa 87,82 shillings; rod lead 93.06 ; white lead 
106.13; oxide of iron 132.20," z 

Toould sito many hundreds of opinions on this 
subjeot, given by those who have really investi- 
gated the matter on a scientific basis, but will 
content myself now with two. Me, Gaston 
Depierres in a paper read before the Paint and 
Varnish Society on Zine Oxide and its Manu- 
facture said: "1 emphatically declaro that it in 























possible to do without white lead, and any man 
who doubta it is certainly twenty years behind 
etme. 






sit Honey Tanner, Peaeipal Architect 
ie of Wark, a also hinmelf ve 
on the subject, aa is also Dr, A, P. 
of the Hert Wale alos “Ea, 
the newly appointed Profesor of Chemistry a¢ 


the Royal Academy. : 

T come now to ther most important non+ 

aanous pant, which becoming mre uso day 

doy as ite morits ure being better understood. 
‘The raaterial i often called ithoposo, and wan 
invented by Mr. J, B, Ore over thirty years ago, 
‘The term lithopone was used later as applied 
principally to the Continental product, The pre- 
‘ont output is probably moro than 20,000 tons per 
annum. Orr's tino sulphide or lithopane, if pro- 


























ifs Peak ae algae 10s oe no ts 
cont, zine leant ‘cont, sulphat 
of Barium Ht ised with natural 


(hich must note on 
barytes), the result of a double decomposition of the 
two salts, and is not in any way ® mechanical 
mixture. | Lithopono is sold under that name to 

‘int-mamufacturers but not to painters. It is 
Kcgely employed in the manufacture of the bert 
water paints, and is used by itself ground in oll for 
interior decoration. Water paint as now under. 

coil only became possible when the sulphide of 
azine was introduced, whito lead and xino oxide 
being Doth unmtable for this purpore. When 
ured outside and exposed to the full glare of the 
sun it has a tendency to change colour, but this 
tendency is almost wholly removed in certain 
brands. The material is not adapted for exterior 
Painting unless specially made for its uso. 

Tmay hero pause for a moment to remark that 
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there is some confusion of thought among some 
architects, engineers and decorators as to the 
difference between rine oxide and lithopone because 
of tho nfortunate ue of the term tne white” 
applied to both. Havi i zino white, an 
sevictaeh perhi meee with lithopone, which 
when used outside proves a failure, and he after- 
‘words uses this failuro as 9 reason for condemning 
all sino paints. Thad oocasion some little time 
Siac to o nto this ery question with an eminent 
engineer, and he asid that he hud used sino oxide 
outside ‘and had very bad resulte because it 
changed colour. This at onoe led me to believe 
‘at zine wulphide or lithopone had been employed, 
‘and this provod to be the case on close investigation, 
On the othor hand it most be understood that the 
lithopone is w splendid material for inside work, 
{tis on-polzonous, it posesesromarkable body or 
opacity, and it has splendid spreading properties, 

ing 6,000 square feet per ewt, on y 
ood. If desired it may be painted over 
with a lasb cont of pure xino oxide, and it ia v 
important to obsorve that when white lead is 
under ine oxide or white enamel it in likely to 
Work its way through tho lat cout and to chango 
colour, 

Lately many manucturers have out 
paints for under-conti not iming—whic 
with ono coat practically hide the aurfuce to which 
thoy are I, A number of boards painted 
wit! wsterial axe before you, ‘These aro 
‘almost invariably made from puro lithopone mixed 
with the usual proportions of linseed il or usps 
Thave many times beon acked whether iti 
to uso these materials 





































possible 
nd get a good job, and hava 
tion in tho alirmative, 
using three or four coat 
all is life, there is no reason 
dalways adhere to that method. ‘Tho 
surprising thing is that thero has not been before 
thita greator difference in the pijm inthe 
diffrent conta of paint, Cortaluly the cont 
is different from those which follow in ordinary 
painting, but excopting the slight variation in the 
wantity: of oil used, the oats being alternatel, 
slightly sharp and slightly oily, the sate pigment 1 
‘used throughout, ‘To my mind it seomsufirensone 
able that the paint on the surface whioh is exposed 
to the action of the weather should be the same 
as that underneath which it not x0 exposed, and 
Which is only intended to thoroughly cover and 
Protect tho susface to which it is applied. It's 
Sulphide zino is used for an. undercoat, we get the 
tmacximum of body, and if zino oxi 
final coat we get maximum of durability under 
‘moat conditions, and above all. we got that great 
flesideratum in all matters relating to building, 
real economy,” 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Padiham Municipal Offices Competition. 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects mast not take part in the 
above com "the conditions not being in 
ovordance with the published regulations of the 
Royal Institute for architectural competitions, 
By onder of the Council, 
Tay MacAuisran, 
Secretory BLB.A. 








Uh Bay 1912, 


CHRONICLE. 


‘The Annual Elections : New Nominations. 


‘The following nominations have been made 
by members in accordance with By-law 33 — 
As Vico- Presidents. 
Cross: Aneneo Witttas Sreriess [F.) 
prema aoe gare Lay a; IP 
ech te tbr Soebhent (4) Willan 








As Members of Council. 
bans: Mavnice Brsouaw (F.). 
Nowintel by Sohn Del, TA. (7), Pot Bo 
dent RB, o aclowood (FJ, President 
‘of tho Northern ‘Association 5 
‘Clyne [F.], President of the Aberdeen ‘Society a 


Architects; Jamon B. Dunn [F-J, President 
eee moat Raters rans 


ia eo aay), rote 
ayy Kio ick (7 een 
{he Lois and” Yok’ Ahir Scr 
Aibeet Mirra REA. 
Thats of Arcee 








Society ; John B. Wilson (F.J, President of the 
Ginngoe aniete of trcitose 
Baawre : Aprnvs Waa (7. 

Gee Habberd |i). Fret Heal 


(hia ma os 


mene EAC 
Dong H. P. Borex [F.}. 
YW, Pekar) Sc Auton Web 
FLEE ny Danes (9, Wales Tapp [4.) Robert 
TRY [Poke apson [F.}. 
Evaxs: Roueer [P.) 
Nominated by R, Sutton (¥.], Albert N. 
Bowl.) B. 2 aly (Mery. Wotkion 
Wallan i Giese CA} 
Fannow : Furpenic Riouarp (F-}. 





paenat 
Mrremett-Wrrwens : Joux Burourwone (P:). 
‘Nominated by Kaward M. Gibbs (¥., W. J. 
Cas B, ton (¥.], H. J. Potter (4. 
akon (4, Semen He Wil (4, 
Punks : Sypxey, BS.A. 
Ho? Dee Bakens We 





ache e4 


Ra Waa 
Bena at ‘Silay Fone (2) 
Prox: Samven Pemxsss [¥-} 


Nominated by Stookilale Hartson [F-], Walter A. 
atoe 1" Wiliam, Gowda (Albert 
Sowa [FL Siig Marcon (Ab BO. Davi 
(45, Waltet Brand (4), T- Trevor Sowdey [4.}. 

Quaves: Gassias Boar Bounes (?. 
Homie yA Senet Pi Ean 
Kivert W. Moore U7} jt Siepben Ayling UF), 
2 wa ligne Tea (F 

Buscisan: own Arzaas! [Fk 

‘Redfern [F.], H. V. Lanchester 


by 
¥.), Kalwin T. Hall (F.), W. H.'Ward (4.}, David 
Ken Sen Medhere Wiegeoworih UF 


Wareciaual ty EF ied ory HT, 
Amie aes ae ane 
Sy fest Dah Sale 


Wiooteswortn : Herverr [F.]. 
Sominaledby A. Mareball Machsoea (1) R.A: Biase 
a Oe 
» 


Viva Gop: (raw. OW : 





As Associate-Members of Council. 
Buxywotox ; Guoucx Laoxaup [4 
Nominated by Allred W. S. Cros 17), Sydney Peeks 
ace Ca ba fa 


Fd Wea ie fy We 





8x 
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Gaxountn: Kessixotox [4.] 


Nominated by C. Stanley Peach (FJ, A. Necdbam 
ee eee 
Wekitios' ry wilian Bor tay 

OO italy coat [2-),C. Stanley Peach 
[F:), Albert W. Moore (F:}, TP. Fisxis (7.1. 4. Re 

 Muaby 


Hemant (Haber Shepherd 4) 





fay 
inated by Ernest Newton (F-, Sydney Perks (F.), 
Lecoard Stoker (Fey ie Angel LA) Archer We 
Shopherd (41), Pereival M. Fraser (4. Alfeed W. 8. 
Groas (F-} 
Muxuy : ALax Epwaxp [4]. 
Foie Moth Garba Le Reacts Won 
(Et HertertG@Ihemon (FW 3 Ati Bay 
[#1] Herbert A. Satchel [?.) 
Souowoy : Dicey Lewis [4 oe 
fominated Perks [7 W. Henry White (F 
DeSales Wood Py that Aebisoge LF) Ac 
Kerniy (¥, Ernoot Newton [F.), Matt. Garbatt (7.) 
Members of the Practice Standing Commitee. 
Nixuy ; Gronce Enxest (F.} 
Nemigaed by Joby W. Suypacn [FW A. Poenth 
iar Ateres Adams (2), Wa Wend’ 
Gerald C. Horsey [F), ‘A. Hall (4), We 
Curis Groon (F). 
Sew: Aves Saxon [F.). 
Nominated by H. D. Searis-Wood {P-), Edwin 
Mall (F.}, J.B.” Mundell [4.}, Sydney ‘Perks (P21 
Herbert A. Satchell [F.}, J. Osborne Smith (F.}, W. 
Kaye Parry (7-) 











‘The Australian Commonwealth Capital, 

‘The following letter from the S: 
Institute appeared in The Times of 
April :— 

Stn,—The attention of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has been called to a 
eee in your issue of eee 

ey Correspondent states that the designs for 
tile Federal Capital have been reduced to a dome, 
or Geceans ani fhe Roca aces ee aly 
or ‘and the British designs have only a 
Sell chanoh” Ta hs ahuence of lier neato 
this atatement would naturally lead your readers to 
think that British architects have been unsuccessful 
in competition iguers i 


of the 
2nd 





When the conditions of the competition were pub- 
lished by the Minister of Publier Works the Aus- 





lifted assessors, and the Australian 
Institutes warned the Minister that unless the con- 
ditions were amended their members would refuse 
ceissel G stipe un asperacenet a reese 
refused to e representi- 
tive arcitecthral Bodie, and’ they” aceordingly 


a 
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‘vetoed the competition. ‘They thi 
‘support to the Royal Institute of 

of which they are affiliated societies. ‘The Royal 
Institute, which entirely agreed with the attitude 
ole Atte ae eee 
correspondence ‘Minister aeptae 
tion tothe Acting High Commissioner in Londen, 
rages 


ay for 











to indus Government to put the 
competition on a fair ond basis. The 
Miniter agin refed to alter theconitionsin any 
way, and the Royal Institute supported the action 


of its afliliated societies in Australia by issuing a 
veto to its members against the competition and 
by informing the American Institute of Architects 
und the principal architectural bodies on the 
Continent of the action which it had taken in the 
matter. 

‘There is reason to believe that the great majority 
of the architects of the Empire have loyally sup- 
ported the decision of their representative Lodice 
‘and have not entered for this competition, 


‘The Records Committee R.I.B.A.: Records of 
‘Old Buildings. 


‘The Reconds Committee are compiling 
interesting houses and other buildings in London, 
futicalanly each as are likely to be pulled dowa, 
rhe Hon. of the Committee will be 

to bear of any threatened buildings of which 
records ought to be obtained before they 
destroyed. Students who wish for subjects 
nmicasure may communicate with Mr. Rudolf Dircks, 
‘the Librarian. ‘The Committes further desire 
assist in the record of smualler works of architectural 
interest in any part of the - Information 
reeanding those likely to be ‘willbe 
gratefully received. —W. Conmis Gries, Hon. Sec. 


NR 
‘Mr. Snowden, in the House of Commons last 
week, asked the Hon. Member for St. Gi 's-in- 
‘the-East, as: esenting the First Commissioner of 
Works, ifany lecision had been arrived at in regard 
toplacing the class known as" Architectural Accist- 
ants” in the Office of Works upon the 
established whether the undertaking riven on 
the 7th December last, that the wishes fal the 
men in this class in to their desire to be 
established would be ascertained, had been carried 
out, and, if any scheme had been red, would. 
Seger at wa he sar of the ropa 
— Mr. ‘Benn replied that a scheme 
Geng tle Lenoir wh 
jeaty’s ry, which provides for the estab 
lishment of a staff of a me 


5: 


OBITUARY 


Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 
Tho competition promoted by the Government 
sas been matrowed to five architects 
competition bei 
Beko the ive 
competitors will receive a sum of two thousand. 
dollars to complete his designs, British subjects 
practising in the British Empire were alone eligi 
to compete. ‘The cost of the building was esti- 
mated at £400,000, Mr. Leonard Stokes has 
named the following five architects to 
farther Me. FW. Simon fF Chiveroo) 
Mesers. H. & W. 8. Maxwell (Montreal) ; Messrs. 
Sharp & Murray (Toronto); Messrs, Brown & 
Vallance (Montreat); Meats Ceneaa & Portnall 
(Regina, Sask.). ling his rt to tl 
Sree ‘of Public Works Mr. Stokes teatiied to the 
‘general exoellence of the designs sent in. 


Manchester University: Professor Caj 's 
Resignation. a 


Professor 8, H. Capper, F.S.A.(4.], now happily 
recovering from a serions riding accident followed 
hy pnoumonia, hs bon ordered to take along est, 
and under medical advice has resigned tho Chair of 
Architecture at Manchester University, ‘The Uni- 
versity Council haye the following resol 
tion -—* That the Council of the University, in 
scopting Professor Cappers resignation, deste to 
express thoir grest regret, and to place om rec 
thr sense of kis services fo the University us frst 
Professor of the subject in developing the Depart 
ment of Architeoture, and also of his invaluable 
‘work in relation to the Officers’ Training Corps as 
ite Commanding Officer. They would convey to 
Professor Capper their cordial wishes for the com- 
plete restoration of his health.” 


Newly elected Licentiates. 
At the Council Meoting of the 22nd April the 














following candidates were elected Licentintea 
RLB.A. in accordance with the provisions of 
By-law 12-— 

ADAM: Matthow (Glasgow). 

AUSOP-, Mate’ Mowat Atlboure) 


(Cheadle Halmo), 


ANDREW : Arthar Gods 





BROWNE: F, Anstead (Ipswich). 
CAMPRELL : Charen Ogilvie (Chester. 
OARELESS = William Edward 


(Montreal). 
CHATKIN : Benjamin. 
COLLIN: Gangs (oiliag) 
QUMMINS : Wilfrid Joseph (Manchester). 
“EAGLE : John (Manchester) 
EOHMAN Jats (tay Petous). 
WALL : Douglas (Huddersfield), 
HARVEY : John Henry (Melbourne). 
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HENDERSON : Arthur Bavard. 
HIGGINBOTTOM : Gilbert (Manchester). 
JENNINGS : James (Armbleaide) 

JONES Tigar (Auckland, N.Z,). 

JOENSON : Charles William Davies (Wednesbury), 
KISLINGBURY + Arthur Vernon. 
MeILWRAITH : John Forsyth (Cambridge), 
MENALR Charles James (Glasgow). 

MAGOON': Herbert Alton (Edmonton, Alberta), 
MILES : Frante MI. 

MULES : Stanley Charles (Boarnemoxth). 
MORGAN = Cell Herbert (Madras), 

MYERS : John, 

OSBOURN : Bilward (Piotermaritsbarg). 
PIRRCY / Arthur Raymond Pratt. (Stoke-on-Trent) 
POLLOCK + Duviglas Warreb, 

QUARTERMAN': Arthur Richard, 
ROBERTS 2J. FG. (Wellington, N. 
ROBERTSON : Alan Keith (diab 
ROBERTSON : Alexander (Kalgoor 
SANDS = Hubert ©. 

SAXTY : Herbert Moginald. 

SLADDIN : Frederick Robirt Edwin (Cape Town) 
ENITHT J; Ronbargh (Matra) 

STALLWOOD Herbert Athill (Siraits Settlements). 
STOCKWELL : Edward (Basingntoke). 

TANNER : Loito (Brighton). 

TAYLOR: Francis Robert. 

THOMSON : Alexander Caldwall (Ayr). 

THORPE ; John Egerton (Oxford), 

TODD: Alexander Cameron (Montreal). 

WATTS: Richard Arthur (Bradford). 

WALKER ! feral. 

WALLER : Noel Huxley (Gloucester). 

WALTON : Robert Ellin, 

WARD; rank (Edmonton, Alberta). 
WILLIAMSON © Leal it, 

WINDER ; Francis Arnold (Shomeld), 

ARBUCKLE : William Armour (Glaxgow), 
PENMAN: Larmont Douglas (Ayrshire) 
ROBERTSON Francis George Glyn (Glasgow). 
WRIGHT = Willlam Jubn (Glasgow). 


Obituary. 

Sm Jonx Taxton, K.C.B., late of the Office of 
Works, who died on the Ist May at his residence at 
Surbiton Hill, was elected Fellow of the Institute 
in 1881. He served as a Member of Council in the 
Session 1899-1900, as Vice-President in 1905-06, 
find had been a member of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, Sir John was born in 1839, the son of Mr. 
‘William Taylor, of Warkworth, Northumberland. 
‘Heentered the Office of Works in 1859, and from 1866 
to 1898 held the office of Surveyor of Royal Palaces, 
Public Buildings, ete., and was afterwards Con- 
sulting Surveyor. Ho was created K.C.B. in 1897. 
Sir John Taylor was responsible for many import 
int Goyerument buildings erected in recent years 
in London. ‘The chief of these is the new War 
Office in Whitehall, where he carried out, in con- 
junction with Mr, Clyde Young, the designs of the 

te Mr, William Young. He was also responsible 
for large additions to Marlborough House, for the 
Record Office in Chancery Lane, the Bankruptcy 
Courts and offices in Carey Street, the principal 
staircase and central exhibition rooms at the 
National Gallery, Bow Street Police Court and 
Station, and the Marylebone, North London, and 
South-Western Police Courts, 



































































Toxas James Bransmaw, J.P. [Fellow, elected 
1886], of the firm of Bradshaw and Gass, Bolton, 
died on the 28th April at his residence, Green- 
mount, Heaton, in his seventy-sixth year. Mr. 
Bradshaw served his pupilage with the late Mr. 
Joseph Marsden, iand_on completing his articles 
emained with him for seven years as leading 
dranghtsman and i began 
Finis ia, Sverreli Bolten, in 1866, and in 

1884 was placed on the list of Surveyors to the 
Board of His earliest works of importance 
included the Union Workhouse, Ci fin con- 
junction with Mr. Leigh Hall, who died before the 
‘Contract was let, 1869-72) ; Clitheroe Union Work- 
house (1870) ; Todmorden Workhouse (1875-19) 





Eden , Bolton (1875-78) ; All Souls’ 
yeas ie CASTE 78); Wesleyan 
Chapel, Westleigh ;, Junior form Clut 

Bolton (1879) ; Conservative Club, Leigh (1880); 


Saviour's Church Schools, Bolton (1881). Later 
practice consisted chiefly’ of cotton works, mer- 
fantile buildings, and villa residences. For the 
ast frenty-five year his nephew, Mf. Jokn 
Hass [had een associated in partnership with 
him, und of recent years Mr. \w had acted 
chielly as consultant in the firm. The Builder of 
the 3rd May publishes slong lst of important works 
(several won in competition) carried out by Messrs. 
Bradshaw & Gaas, latterly Bradshaw, Gass, & 
of Bolton and London. Appointed Justice of 
Peace for the borough in 1906, Mr. Bradshaw 
fulfilled the duties of the office with the nimost 
conscientiousness and was very highly esteemed 
by his brother magistrates. 
| Ronger Joux Macemra (Fellow, elected 1906 
of Inverness, whose death was recently anno , 
served his pupilage from 1872 to 1877 with Dr. A. 
Marshall Mackensie, ARS.A., of Aberdeen, and 
fon the completion of his articles remained with him 
three years as assistant. In 1880 he entered the 
office of Dr, Alexander Ross, of Inverness, as 
rant, and in 1887 became associated 


in ith him. Mr. Macbeth was the 
isch of on Taveras tie Ceres aot Ak 


Street : 
manses in Brora, Kirkhill, and Dornoch ; restora- 
tion of the United Free Church, with hall, etc., 
Forres ; schools at Culburnie and Portres ; the 
public ‘schools at Glenconnith and Tomnactoss ; 
the church buildings, Rosehall, Sutherlandshire ; 
and residences and other buildings in Strathearron, 
Forres, Portree, ete, Messrs. Ross & Macbeth pre~ 
pare the plans and desins forthe Hearth Sana: 
torium at Dingwall, built and endowed by Colonel 
and Mrs. Stewart-Mackenzie of Seaforth (1907) ; 
St. Kessog’s Church, Anchterarder, for all 
forms of Christian worship; and the new church, 
for 900 sittings, at Auchterarder (1906-1); Free 
Chureh, Stray ; extensive additions to Skibo Castle, 











(11 May 1012 
for Mr, Andrew Camegie, at a cost of some £25,000, 
in 1899-1001 ; additions to the Orphanage, Aber~ 


Tour, and Cluny Hill Hydro, Forres (1905-1) ; Cale- 
donian Bank, Buckie; church for Mr. Dyson 
Perring, at Ardross Castle, for 400 sittings ; Avie- 
‘more Hotel, Inverness-<hire, at a cost of £18,000; 
Woodward memorial reredos, St. Mary’s Church, 
‘Montrose ; Cumming Street Church, Forres (1899— 
1901) ; and—in Invernese—the Lord Tweedmouth 
memorial chapel, and the nurses’ home, Northern 





Infirmary; the Free Presb) Church, for 
700 sittings; the new smusichall (189); and the 
enlargement a ‘orthern 
Counties District. total outlay of about. 


£31,000; of the Stat and of the old Free 
East Church (1897-8). Mr. Macbeth was nomi- 
nated in Fe last, with five other architects, 
to compete for the Scots National Memorial to King 
Edward VIL, to be erected st Holyrood Palace, 
und it is understood that he submitted two sets 
of plans. 


REVIEWS, 
THE ART OF PLANNING. 
‘The Principles of Planning : an Analytical Treatise for 

“ies of Archies aod ster. By oop More. 

rd edit, 6, Lond. WL. 33s. pet. (B. Bats. 

ford. 9 High Holborn} 

In the whole circle of architectural practice there 
exists no factor of greater i than the art 
of ecient planning, | Equally science anit ian 
art, its development during the ages truthfully re- 
veals, to those who search, the history and con- 
Aitions of ie from the dawn of civilisation to the 
present day. “Buildings sre s0 often praised for 
their external apy ‘that searcely a thought 
is allowed to the merits or demerits of the internal 
‘arr fow realising that the noblest form 
of architecture embodies the lending of plan with 
elevation. Thisisa principle which a French archi- 
tect never disregards. Trained, asa Frenchman is, 
to hold dear the grandeur of a plan, he oven, 
the simplest problem with some definite idea of the 
ultimate aspect of the finished structure. ‘The 
result isa studied harmony between every division 
‘of his design ; ical difficulties are solved 
logically without loss of effect because they. are 
teed as means to an end Although, primarily 
planning must be regarded from a strictly practical 
Teandpctat should be borne in mind Get stadia 
plan design will be productive of convincing ex- 
teriors. How true this assertion is will be seen by 
Jeleenca tothe Has of Sis medial hates 
to the grest country houses of the Tudor period, 
all of which are remarkable for the harmonio re- 
lation existing between the plan and elevation. 
Again in later days the plans evolved by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren are mast of design; it 
pleasure to study their beauty, yot 
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seemingly simple patterns the finest have 
heen erected. ‘The plan for St, George's Hall at 
Liverpool and Sir Charles Barry's conception for 


the splendid pile at Westminster demonstrate the 
value of an architectural plan. Of recent years 
public competitions have eaused an increased in- 
terest to be taken in the principles of planning, not 
gnly in connection with individual 
in the grouping oftowns, To-day 
Wied chee arp ontiemed an much from tho 
‘esthotical standpoint as from that of practicability, 
‘and great strides are being made in the direction of 
‘improvement. It i somewhat remarkable thst 
‘while numerous books have been published dealing 
ivith the elevational aspect of modern architecture, 
oe of the more important ele 
ment of . Mr. Percy L. Marks is to 
congratilated, as pioneer, in conrageonsly under- 
‘to extend some information concerning the 
planning of moder structures, which at present is 
hot widely known. He treats of his subject mainly 
from tho practical standpoint, and supports his 
Ce  iustating 8 vad serie of modern 
lis lings. i rhaps a matter t 
that the choles of subjects was not extended to 
include some additi pee of the fine buildings 
erected in America. T! thor evidently has 
somo admiration for the simplicity of American 
ing, for he illustrates the Library of Congress 
in aseries of thiee plates, ‘The toxt 
i groupe into divions 
features, accommodation, 

































which deal with essential 
‘acoustics, &e., and although 





taken to’ some of the subjects illustrated, on the 
ig maintained, Nowada 
many itects specialise in some partion! 
branch of architecture, seldom dealing with moro 
than one class of building, and when called 
upon to mest any requirements outside their 
own experience they are frequently at a loss for 
preliminary details, In this regard the pro- 
tent edition of the book will supply a Jong-felt 
‘Want, as it contains correct and copious informa- 
tion on matters of supreme imy to archi 
teots. But too much stress eanuot be laid upon 
the fact that the planning of buildings is a subject 
which receives far greater consideration on the 
Continent and in America than it does in the 
United Kingdom, 
‘ALE. Rrcuannsox, Licentiate. 


CEMENT. 


Tactures on Cement, By Bertram Blount, PIC. Gt 
pope, Cae of Cherry, 90 Bloomsbsiry Square, 








‘This pamphlet contains the substance of two 
lectures delivered before the Institute of Chemistry 
in 1911, and though somewhat technical in character 
for the lay reader forms « valuable little résumé 
upon a material of which, as the writer states, the 
annual output is dome twenty-five million tons, 
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Ik into be feared that an_ architect's interest in the 
quality of cement is too often left to be unpleasantly 
aroused by its occasional animation after uso, pro- 
using bulged wale, upheaved floor and strange 
fies such asa rash of green spots showing an 
interesting eruptive tendency on flats, If there- 
fore only with a view to grappling with these 
tres some of the facts presented in these pages 
ould claim the attention of the profession. 

‘Pages 5 to 18 give an historical account of the 
early use of hydraulic mortars which led up to the 
cement industry, and the remainder of this first 
lecture (to page 25) deals with the valuation of raw 
materials for Portland cement manufacture from 
& chemical and mechanical standpoint. ‘The 
second lecture discusses the various tests which are 
applied to the finished product, and concludes with 
‘a résumé of the views upon its chemical composi- 
tion and the changes which take place in setting. 
‘This is followed, by appendices (pages 00 to 62) 
siiving in detail the analytical methods used in test- 
ing cement and dealing with the more important 
clauses in the British standard specification, and 
the pamphlet concludes with seyeral illustrations 
showing the apparatus used for the testing of 
cement and the plant required for ite manufacture 
‘arranged diagrammatically. 

Written us the brochure is chiefly for the would- 
be Works Chemist, it cannot be criticised from the 
Bint of view of readers of this Younsat, but 
‘though architects cannot be expected to appreciate 
the fall port ofthese pages thers much which 
is intelligible tothe layman, and to thosepossess 
's knowledge of elementary science the whole 


vo interesting. 
Ll Aux E. Moxpy [4.1 









Books Received. 
[An Architectural Acooant of the Churcher ot 5} 
sy the oy. D. HLS, Comnage, MA PSA, King 
abi. Seat i Peanost Eaten 
i Phogeaplis by Martin J. Harding. Wi 
Pline of te most iompértaat Chirches, drawn by We 
Arthur Webb; NILLE.A Arckiteeineal Aysoeiation, Silver 
Medalist, Ta 2 col Vol. Th. do, Wellington, 1012, 
Hahsan & Co, Wellington, Shaoymhire. 

Prgebs Verbane’ de TAcudivale Hayalo dArchitectars, 1071 
Tioa. Puitiée pour ta Socitd de VHivtoire de VArt 
Francais; pat BM! Honey Lamnniae ‘Tore 1: 1071-10a1. 
Be Pathe 1011, Joan Schemil, 62 Rue Late, Paris 

‘Ballilog Tinbers and Architect Spoolfeations, By J, Davies. 














‘With part of Haworth fea Tieaboe Meaauter, 0. 
Lomi 010, de Od. niet, Allred Hawt & Co Td, 
Tealonball Steck. 


i 
sud Btatla Year Book of Decorative Art: Review of the 
Tiitent Deylojmen tte Aria Cencration, Decora, 
Tagen Fersshingof thet. OBleey ed * The Seedy” 
eat Designs fot Hsnen to be erected at Sh; George's Hl, 
Xu Hae, to bm eect at St, George's Hl, 
Meena Gy eter arent alo Monae 
SethsSenih snd Mon arbi 10, Sond. 102, 


nota’ tn 
1 Augustinian Abbey. of 





ee ee ae teetas 
sities Bic oot cae el, 

Sek eetee tome 
ot ee haatiar geet 
fe Cee sree Sous, tb Pall Mall] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Pierre Puget. 
1 New Court, Temple 
To the Editor, Jourxat RLB.. 





Moy 1912. 








Sin,—In his vory interesting paper printed in 
the Jouawan for 270h April, p-439, Me. Townsend 
says: This universal genius” (Pierre Puget) 
during his stay in England, designed Walpole 


‘House in Bloomsbury on the sito on which the 
British Muscum now stands.” ‘The house on the 
site of which the British Musoum now stands was 
not Walpole Honse but" Montagu Hous” which 
‘was rebuilt after a fire in 1678 by Louis XIV. for 
the French Ambassador, the Duc de Montagu, on 
condition that the artists employed were French- 
tuen.. The, architect was a certain Pouget. ot 
Poughet. There is no foundation at all for the 
statement that Puget, the soulptor, designed this 
house, excopt a guess of Mariette’s that Pouget and 
Paget ipa possibly be the same. Butin 1678 
Puget wos hard at-work on his Milo and the relief 
of Alexander and Diogenes, and there ia no autho- 
Fty for supposing that be wax eve in Ragland at 
all, Yours faithfully, Reotwaun Buostcen (F.). 


‘The Institute Library. 
Me, 8, W. Kershaw, F.8.A,, Librarian of Lam- 
bath Palace, who held the npointment of Librarian 
R.LB.A. for eleven years (1868-80), writes —"1 
nd much pleasure in reading Mr. Townsend's 
Papor on the Instituto Library, and nm glad to 
hhear that it is to be published separately in order 
that it may be available to wtudents, to whom it 
should be most useful. T should like to muggest 
that a”short foreword” oF introduction bo in- 
cluded, and that reference be mado therein to t 
late Wyatt Papworth, who took the greatest in- 
terest in tho Library and did « large amount of 
work there, Mention should also be made of any 
Tare donation—as, for instance, that of Sir W. 
Ries uh oe af donor names i often 
very helpful in bringing about future gifts, I 
Tnight meation. dhut the Second. Bappleméntary 
Catalogue of Booka was made by me in 1877 ; also 
the Catalogue of Prints and Drawings, During the 
discussion of Mr, Townsend’a Paper x question was 
tnised a8 to how the Institute became possessed of 
the drawings (many of them tracings) of the Rust 
“Anglian Rood Screens. As far as I remember, the 



























“The Institute and Registration, 

To the Biitor, Jounxat. RBA, — 
Sin,—Messrs. Cross and Hubbard's letter in the 

Jounsat of the 27th ult. is, to my mind, deplor- 
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able, The very fact that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ Council went to such lengths aa 
to negotiate a fusion with the Society of Architects, 
‘8 body whose main justification for existence is its 
original and. persistent advocacy of Registration, 
proves the revere of" apaty &fiference on 
{he Council's part with respect to this great ques- 

on. Teis tee that theae efforts were futile, but 
this was ong fo hn inherent diate ol amal- 
gamation and to ity principles adopted 
{nthe drafting of the Beadings of the Bill incor- 
porated in the scheme laid before the General Meot= 
fog on Sth January Inst, Both these gentlemen 
have been on the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects’ Council and ite Registration Committees and 
presumably assisted in drafting and noguiesced in 
thi scheme “whl a ute a comer so 
opinion in favour of tho principles of Registration, 
hn rejected by the Meeting. 

Messrs, Cross and Hubbard now repudiate the 

ey adopt hy the Royal Instat of British 
Krehitects during tho past five years. ‘That po 
Yan ictated if of all by. tho. Regina 
Commission or “Jury,” which, taking 
exhaustive and impartial oyidenee for and against 
Registration, reported, if my memory serves 


me 

(i) That the members of the Royal Tnstitute of 
British Architects most bear » better numerical 
Broportion to the whole profetion before 1 ould 
effectively appeal to Parliament for statutory pro: 
fection and (a) nt unless exomtnations wero 
controlled by ts own Counell and not by a General 

»gistration Council representing other it 
Tetetsing beter anth ha a Unsvemiseooe 
pigival prerogative as an Art soniety would be 
likely: tobe impaired. I believe Messrs, Cross 
and Hubbard heartily approved the report and 
fecommendations. of this Commission tpon which 
All the Institute's subsequent policy has been 
founded. They now announce that thoy repu- 
diate that policy, which hs, at ony: rate, been 
effective in approximately doubling its member- 


ee 
forms 0 great and complicated aa Regis- 
tration can only be realised. my tackling the ne- 
knowledged difficulties at elose quarters, ‘The In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers and the Surveyors’ 
Institution must. be apy and their ‘con- 
currence gained by clauses in the draft Bill safe- 
guarding their interests, 
Tam convinced that the adoption of w tentative 
and experimental procedure on the part of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects has been a 
‘wise one, and I deplore the fact that those who have 
hured in its counsels and are jointly responsible 
for ite work shoul now charge fe with apathy, ine 
competence, und self-seoking. Such an attack 
does not contribute to the end we have in view, 
nor to the dignity of our Institute, 

W. HL Seri-Soerm [FJ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘The Decadence of English Architecture. 
To the Baitor, Jounxat, B.I.B.A.,— 

Sn-—When the work of deslning euch impor, 
tant buildings as the Ritz Hotel, the Morning Post 
Offices, and the Automobile Club is entrusted to 
foreign architects, it is evident that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the architectural pro, 
fession in England. In the cases we have quoted 
it can sara be urged that the Duldingy re of 
‘such a epocial nature as to requite the services, of 
foreign architects in preference to those which 
ne ght reasonably expect could be equally well 
rendered by our fellow-countrymen, 

‘Why then have the owners of these buildings 
thought it adviaable to go 40 far ail for the pros 
fesionalanssance they requied 1 We ar a 
the answer must be that, the owners have had 
sulfioient discrimination to see that they axe likely 
to obtain a better result by 
foreigner. In other words, 
tain tho services of Bnglish 
been equally well trained in the technique of their 
Art. ‘the dearth of highly qualified men in this 
country is due to our present unsystematic and 
inefficient mode of, architectural training ; and 
40 long us we remain without properly organised 
‘and properly administered schools of architecture 
Wo may anticipate that the work of the better- 
trained foreign architect wil be more and more in 
evidence in the United Kingdom, 

Recognising this fact, it ia imperative that the 
architectural profession’ should seriously consider 
‘what ateps can bo taken to cope with the difficulty, 
Te seems to us that, following the formulation of a 
vound and comprehensive scheme of architectural 
‘education, the Government should be approached 
to give its financial support to enable the scheme 
thus put forward to be realised in ita entirety. 

We aro aware that the British Government 
rarely iEever dvs anything ithe case of rt; 
but thi paoticula cas it might bo induoed to 
00 what ‘countries have long ago realised, 
viz. the undoubted fact that good architecture is 
ft national asset, and as such State assistance to 
fart education bas proved a sound financial in- 
veatiment, : 

‘But however good such a scheme may be in 
theory, and however well endowed, all would go 
for nothing unless the direction of the students’ 
work wero under the absolute control of specially 
trained men. Handicapped as they have been in 
by thenon-existence of any schools for the 






‘architects who have 





























sy aches Ste 
{ would seem, therefore that upon it inaugura- 
pees National School of = Art mente ave 
to rely upon obtaining professors from foreign 
coenttien To ‘those who dave ‘know the details of 
the system of architectural training which has been 
carried on so lons Aca successfully in France, the 
following brief description of the curriculum of 
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study at the Keole des Boaux-Aris may be of 
interest. 

iAMter a competitive entrance examination for 
admission, the student in architecture attends 
Course of lectures on each of the following subject 
Mathematics; Descriptive Geometry; Storeotom 
ysis Cheney and soy onatraction 

itive ; Buil ‘egulations listory ant 
Thoory of Architecture. 

Tn ition tothe ovogoing abject, wish ro 
apecis ay to the of architects, 
Fae arty fel chat ns architecture i but 
fone branch fart itis necessary thatits exponents 
Should receive at Teast some instruction in. the 
sister arts of painting and sculpture. 
ih the architectural student receives his specal- 
ined instruction, son like manner do the painters 
tnd sculptors become specialists in thelr separate 
fits, But prior to this specialised. training all 
fiudents of tho Ecole dee. Beaux-Arts, whethor 
painters, soulptors ot architects, are obliged. to 
AMtend m course of study on design, modelling, 
tlementary architecture, Literature and. devora- 
tive design. 

Ty adopting this method of training, painters, 
sculptors And architects are taught at an early age 
fo appreciate the merita and necessary limitations 
of thir ellagues work. “The exponents of the 
three arts thus become accustomed to work to- 
other, ond itis only by this appropriate opplics- 
Hon ef thoir united effort that m homogeneous 
hind choroughly satisfuctory artistic result can be 




















obtained. 
‘To compare the results obtained under this 
methodical tr with those that follow the 


haphaaard aystem (or want of systern) in vogue in 
this country is not oaly humiliating and depressing, 
Wws that our much-vaunted commercial 
in this instance is disastrously astray. 

is only one aspect of the many problems 
relative to tho welfare of the architectural pro- 
fossion which show the urgent, necessity of obtain- 
ing statutory powors to enforca a, satisfactory 
syatem of architectural education, So long as we 
fire content to see untrained men allowed to practise 
in this country, just 90 long will, the decadent 
riod of architecture now existont be apparont.— 

‘ours faithfully, xoxox Hunnann [F. 

A. W. 8. Cnoss [F. 


‘A Clean Siate. 
To the Biditor, Sounxat, R.LB.A..— 
1th May 1012. 

Si—You have been kind enough to publish 
one oF two letters from us bearing both Eircctly 
And indzecly upon the vital rubjct of Regt: 
tion. 

‘Some of our friends think that we have perhaps 
expressed ourselves more strongly than the cir- 
‘cumstances warrant, but, to our minds, when wo 
review the paucity of the results attained by tho 
Tostitute after some five years’ consideration, we 
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are forced to the conclusion that the present serious 
position can anly be satisfactorily dealt with by 
Administering a drastic remedy. 

‘The Council after much labour put forward a 
selieme for the Revision of its Charter and By- 
laws 80 as to make it possible for the Society of 
Architects to be incorporated with the Institute. 
‘This labour hing had a futile result, as the Institute, 
by a large majority, declined to sanction the inoor- 
poration of the Society. In fact the compromise 
‘Which waa made between the Registrationists and 
‘unti-Rogistrationists has completely broken down, 
‘a4 was almost inevitable from its very inception. 

‘No great cause has ever been won without a 


cai fing expenditure of energy, and we ho 
Sarthe var mules of toe peters of ta 
stitute who have the cause of Registration at 
heart will not be discomraged by the fact that there 
is sbeoltely nothing to chow for the immense 
amount of time which has been expended upon it, 
‘Now is the opportunity to rub out the faint 
scratchings upon the slate which are generally un- 
intelligible, What i wanted is clean slate—on 
this should be mapped out in clear and nmistak- 
able lines a programme framed to satisfy the 
members of the Institute as wel as all others whose 
claims are properly entitled to consideration. 
‘There is no getting away from the fact that the 
combined wisdom of the members of the Institute 
must in the end evolve the only workable policy, 
and it seems to us that there is no other way of 
‘obtaining this combined wisdom than by holding a 
series of General Meetings in which Provincial 
Members, who carry on their work under greater 
difficulties than their London brethren, are well 
represented, By thie method clear and unmis- 
ble lines may be mapped out on a clean alate, 
and then, and then only, will be the time for Com- 
mittees to be formed in order to give effect to the 
policy of the General Body.—Yours faithfully, 
‘A.W. 8. Cuoss. 
Gronox Husuann, 








‘The Registration Downpour, 
To the Baitor, Jounxat. R.LBA.— 

Ste,—In the Jounxat of 23nd March, the follow= 
Jing ntenoes oven in articles by diferent, con 
tributors. No. 1 writes: “It follows that the 
exercise of our profession must be confined to men 
of gone social standing 

No. 2 writes: "So, in the present day, the crav- 
ing for wealth crushes the right pitt, and art 
cannot flourish as sho would. “Just as the undue 
accumulation of wealth brought about the down- 
fall of the monasteries and of Gothic architecture, 
so wil i bring about the downfall of 
sometimes called the governing classes.” “Man 
has forged bands of iron to his hande, his feet, his 
neck, and he has forged chains which hold him 
tight in prison.” 

"The choice of these 8 has no bearing upon 
their contexts, with which this note has no concern, 
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and no apology is needed for their appropriation, 
‘They Have been chosen merely as representative of 
the tort of thing one reads and hears ad nauseam. 
‘Tho first creed is simple and honest, if stupid. Tt 
clears at once the whole horizon by the ease with 
Which it closes the door to ull who cannot afford to 
open it. Tt assures the favoured ones of fat 


respectability, the present want of which is so 
prepasted Reser 


bbe au enviable calling when it has been raised to 
“some social standing.” 

The second presents a totally different point of 
view. Tt is more catholic, It is grander in its 
manner, but much sadder. Tt is a crying in the 
wilderness ; it wanders hither and thither with its 
burden of sorrow, fixing no policy, deluging man- 
kind with utterances ; pure verbigeration, which, 
‘as Chambers puts it we morbid and. purpose 
less repetition of certain words and phrases at 
short intervals.” 

‘The one calla for registration, the other for 
regeneration. ‘The great question is, which shall 
we follow # Shall wo seek the smug reality of the 
first,’or wander with the phantom of the ‘second, 
which, by its own telling, is ¢o ill-fitted to these 
days; 40 stupefied by the terrible incubus of 
“undue accumulation of wealth,” that it lies in 
prison fettered, neck and crop, ‘by innumerable 
‘chains! Tt is odd that architecture should lose by 
‘wealth, if wealth finds vent in architecture, whic 
it assuredly does. But thia is shallow argument, 
the Socialist wil tll us, and so, for want of deeper 
insight, it will suit the’ present purpose to admit 
ignorance. Truly it is» difficult mess, 

‘The probability is that some kind of low com- 
romiae will afte us and the banality of the 

will win, veiled by “the morbid and purpose- 
Jess repetition of certain words and phrases at 
short intervals" in which due concer will be 
evinced for the welfare of “the Mother Art.”” 
‘We can then fatten, while sho starves, Poor old 
body! We haye hail her so long and ahe is now 80 
‘wixened that she cannot surely last much longer. 

So shall we uphold the passing of the Act with 
its scheduled minimum, in necord with those days, 
to raise architects, " from social pe 
repute to 

Bock 





















iB. 
ry of Architects recently issued a 
statement wherein is declared that fusion (with 
the R.LB.A.) is not essential to joint action.” It 
takes its stand as “a powerful and strongly es 
tablished institution” which “hus its own pre- 
mises.” It will have nono of us—and who ‘a 





wonder at itt 


yk less exclusive, can also 
chi nerfal and strongly eatablhad,” 
ving, a8 proof of it, “its own premises.” If it 
hhas now nothing else, surely it can make an effort 
to regain some of its independence by restrainin; 
this registration downpour, which Kas well 
buried all beneath its accumulated silt, 








Yours faithfully 


8th May 1912. Anos. €. Drexre [4.} 
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NY UNIVERSITY ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Raurn Avaus Cras, Litt.D., F.A.LA., 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th May 1912. 


1 would be impossible for me to expr 
the honour you do me in asking 


REC! 











fashion my deep appreciation of 
to supplement, in somo small the penetrating 

and comprehensive Paper Mr. Warren already lias read before you,* with » consideration 
and ashowing of that other collegiate architecture over-seus which, as he so justly says, is in 
its impulse and its achievement a natural continuation of British tradition. We have in 
America, as you in your Colonies, the residential college—the early, the perfect, the indestruc- 
tible type—elsewhore abandoned, and with great loss in respee alts in charucter~ 
huilding (and therofore national civilisation), for which no intensive scholarship ean ever make 
amends, ‘The foundations of sine and sound and wholesome society are neither industrial 
supremacy, nor world-wide trade, nor hoarded wealth ; they are personal honour, 
featloasness in action, self-reliance, generosity of impulse, good-fellowship, obedience to law, 
reverence and the fear of God—all th nents which are implied in the word “* Chnracter,"" 
which is the end of education and wh the proudest ld English residential 
college, and of the old Englis onal idea that brought it into being, maintained it for 
centuries, and holds it now a bulwark against the tides of anarchy and materialism thut 
threaton the very endurance of civilisation itself. 

From time fo fime we have yielded more or less to novel impalses, coquetting with that 
questionable lady sometimes known as the Spirit of the Age, accepting even her 
doctrine that after all the obj tion is not the building of character, but the breed 
of intensive specialists, or the turning of a hoy at the earliest possible moment into a wage- 
earning animal, We still hold to the damnable opinion that education may be divorced from 
religion, and nculcated apart from ad faith; and, having sown the 


in any adeq 
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‘Collegiate Architecture," by Edward Warren, F.S.A. (Joeman BL th Feb, 1919) 
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wind of an insane secularism, we are reaping the whirlwind of eivie corruption and industrial 
anarchy. Ido niot mean to say that we ware alone in our error; you yourselves know thit 
‘across narrower seas than the Atlantic the same is true, and in greater degree; while 
even here, in these narrow islands that so often have been the last refnge and stronghold of 
Christian eivilisation, T have heard strange rumours of those who wonld sacrifice Latin and 
Greck and the humanities to applied science and vocational trainings who would drive the 
very name of religion from the schools; who would, in the ringing words of an eminent French 
statesman, “put out the lights in heaven,” and, to quote Karl Marx, “destroy the idea of 
God which is the keystone of a perverted civilisation.”” We have, I think, rather got beyond 
taking this sort of thing seriously, and I doubt if you ever will do so even for a moment, for 
when we stap doing things long enough to think, we all realise that, as the Dean of St. Paul’s 
has rocently said, “''The real test of progress is the kind of people that a country turns out,”” 
and the product of secularised and intensive education is not of a quality that develops a sense 
either of covetonsness or emulation in sane and healthy minds. 

So, in spite of our backing and filling, we are, I think, in America well beyond the turn 
of the tide. I myself have seen it at its flood, and T have seen the ebb again. Tt is not s0 
longago that our ideal seemed to be « kind of so-called education that might be labelled “* Made 
in Germany”: we prescribed nothing, and aceepted anything a freshman in his wisdom might 
elect; we joined schools of dental surgery and “‘ business science ** (whatever that may be) 
and journalism and farriery to our august aniversities ; we ignored Greek and smiled at Latin; 
we tried to teach theology on an undogmatic basis (an idea not without humour); and we cut 
out religions worship altogether. It was all evanescent, however; now the “free electives ”” 
are passing, even at Harvard where they began and ran full riot: ut Princeton the precep- 
torial system has been restored, and is coming elsewhere; there, also, a great college chapel 
is contemplated ; while at the University of Chicago one is about to be built at a cost of some 
£300,000, Everywhere residential quads are coming into existence: one ancient college— 
Ambherst—is considering the abandonment of all its scientific schools and falling back on the 
sound old classical basis, while Intely our own American Institute of Architects has endorsed 
the principle that our schools of architecture should grant degrees only to those reasonably 
proficient in Latin, 

And 30 we return step by step to the old ideals and sound methods of English colleges, 
return to the mother that bore us, just as we return year after year to our old home for 
refreshment and inspiration; retarn even in a wider sense to those eternally battered but 
eternally enduring principles in life and thought and aspiration which muke up the great 
Anglo-Saxon heritage of which we proudly claim to be joint heirs with yourselves. And in 
this return we find ourselves recurring once more to the very forms of the architecture—or 
rather, we hope, to its underlying spirit—through which this great tradition has manifested 
itself. In our earliest days we followed, as closely as we could, the work going on at home; 
then we yielded to our new nationality and wandered off after strange gods—some of them 
very strange indeed—expressing our experiments in experimental styles, until the last shadow: 
of 8 memory of England seemed wholly gone, and then, as the lust flicker died, behold a new. 
restoration, for with the reaction towards » broader culture comes the return to the archi- 
tecture of Eton and Winchester, Oxford and Cambridge, that so fully expressed that very 
culture itself, bs 

Consider for a moment and you will see that no other course was possible: n 
the XVth and XVIth and early XVIIth century collegiate architecture of England nes: 
perfect style ever devised by man to this particular end. Tt is this, of course; but the real 
reason for our return Ties deoper, and it is simply that it is the only style that absolutely 
expresses our new-old, crescent ideals of an education that makes for culture and makes for 
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character. I myself have been coming back to Oxford and Cambridge year after year now 
for a full generation, others for even longer terms, and every year 1 send, from my own and 
from other offiees, boys and young men to the same shrines of causes, not lost, but gone 
before, who are all of them beginning the same cycle of periodicity that has marked the 
lives of their elders; and to all of us, young and old, these grey and wonderful cities mean, 
not great art alone, but even more, the greater impulse that incarnated itself th per- 
sonulities as Duna Scotus and Henry V.; Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh; 
Linacre, and Erasmus; Land and Strafford and Falkland; Hampden and Cromwell 
Duke of Wellington and John Keble and Cardinal Newman. For one thing we know at least, 
and that is that architecture, together with all art, is no matter of fashion or predilection, no 
vain but desirable amenity of life, but rather an unerring though perishable record of civilisa~ 
tion, more exact than written history, and the only perfect showing of the civilisation of a time. 
By its frnitage of art we know the tree of life, and further we know that this fruit is not 
seedless, but the guaranty of life to such ages as nso it rightly. We love it for what it is in 
itself, more for what it reveals to us of a great past, most of all for what it promises our 
future. Art has dynamic potency ; it records indeed, but it is evocative also, and we who would 
have Sidueys and Straffords and Newmans to redeem and defend and ennoble our civilisation 
use the architecture that is their voicing that it may recreate their spirit in w Inter age and in 
4 distant but not alien land. 

‘So much then by way of the introduction you did not bring me over-seas to say; and 
now let us turn to the work itself of which you expect me to speak. 

‘And first of all let me show you from Harvard one or two examples of what we did for a 
beginning. It was not very much, I suppose, but we care for it extremely, just because it 
spells our own brief antiquity, while it was honest and sincere, and not without a certain 
pathetic clement of faraway longing for un old but not forgotten home. English it was, of 
course, so far as we could make it, for we were all English—or rather British—in bone and 
blood and tradition, down to half a century ago, ‘The old artistic impulse that had remained 
with man from the beginning was slowly dying for the first time in recorded history: it had 
ben losing vitality ever since the Renaissance and Reformation, but it was still instinctive, 
und so remained until that Revolution, which included so much more than the French Terror, 
came to give it its quietus. This day—or night—was still far off, and in the XVIIth and 
XVIMth centuries there was still exquisite delicacy and refinement and wealth of invention. 
Tiwish T conld show you some proofs of this in the shape of domestic und ccclesinstical work 
from Massachusetts Bay Colony and Virginia and Maryland and the Carolinas, for it is true 
that little of this appears in our eollegiate work. Here, funds were scant and dearly obtained, 
while the planters of the South and the great merchants of the North ware more lavish in their 
outlay ; as it is, our early college buildings make their appeal through their fine proportions and 
their frank simplicity. 

Of course, practically all the XVIIth-century work, and nine-tenths of that of the XVINIth, 
is gone, including much of the best, and we mast recreate our vision of the past from shreds 
amd patches; but fortunately at Harvard there remains « notable group that has yielded 
neither to vandalism nor conflagration. As would bo seen from the plan of the old ‘* Yard "" 
the typical English quadrangular arrangement was abandoned for a grouping of isolated build- 
ings, at first more or less formal, then developing into final chnos as other men with other 
minds came on the scene and placed their buildings, and designed them also, at their own sweet 
will. As for the material, it was almost invariably brick, at first imported from the old country, 
for the visible stone supply in New England was intractable granite, and even where a kinder 
material was available there was in the beginning little skill in cutting, and later little money 
to pay for the labour involved. With few exceptions the trimmings of doors and windows and 
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comices were of delicately monlded wood painted white, the Vignolan laws as to proportion 
being intelligently mnodified to fit the new muterial, while the ed with split 
shing 
The first evidence of decadence appears, T think, in the advent of that more pompous 
President Jefferson did so much to advance. Hitherto what had been done was done 
ly and unaffectedly : now came the conscious desire for arc 0, which is a dangerous 
on ut best, At the University of Virginia we have the original setting-out almost intuct, 
ecussari classical portieoes with colnmns, entablatures, 
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‘and pediments complote—and all built of pine boards framed up in the semblance of « newly 
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This Jeffersonian" style rapidly took the place of the old Georgi 
brief, and somewhere between 1820 and 1880 occurred that ominous point when the Inst 
flickering tradition of good taste and tho Inst weak impulse of instinctive art vanished—for 
the first time in history—and the new ora bogan wherein the desires and predilections of 
society as a whole wore no longer for good things and beautiful things, but explicitly and 


orously for bad this while the w ios of tho architect 
agencies that from time to time redee 
tely there was 


= but its day was 








even ela 
were the on 
Fort 






d the general chaos. 

tle collegiate building with us daring this dismal 
of the XIXth century—or, rather, and also fortunately, little of it has 
first the architect appears on the sceno as the mentor rather than tho exemplar of public 
opinion, it is in novel guise—nothing less, indeed, than as the protagonist of Gothic, He was 
not cery Gothic, T must admit, and in the beginning he contented himself with a few 
apologetic and quite ensuul buttresses, pointed arches over his door and window openings, an 
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octagonal turret or two, and, of course, battlements, usually of two-inch deal neatly painted, 
‘and sometimes sprinkled with sand as a concession to appearances. What took plice in 
domestic and ecclesiustical architecture I dare not even reveal to you, but the college work 
was @ shade less horrific, for sometimes, as at West Point, it was of stone, and good stone- 
work will cover a multitude of sins—as it still does in onr own day and goneration, I believe. 

Porhups it is hardly fair to attribute this first “* Gothic " to architects; really it was the 
work of tho ambitions builder, who, after crystallising under the immortal Batty Langley’s 
handbooks on classical architecture, suddenly expanded with almost explosive forco beneath 
the influence of that amazing work of the same gifted author wherein he reduces Gothic also 
to a systom of " orders,"” and demonstrates how by a few simple rules one can easily learn 
to produce “' genteel and appropriate structures in the Gothic Taste. But the Oxford Move- 
ment and Pugin’s Gothic Revival soon passed beyond the admirable Batty Langley, and the 
influence of Pugin himself entered America, largely through a really great architect, Upjohn. 
T think he did no collegiate work, but John Ruskin produced those that did, and from the 
close of our war betweon the States down to ubout 1880 the new Gothie that expressed his 
really enormous influence might be said to have run riot through our colleges, ‘There were 
those like Renwick and Congdon, and Mr. Haight, who is still living, that held conscientiously 
to tho grave and archological type established by the Pugins; thore were others who tried 
to incorporate Ruskinian doctrines in more personal, original, and mobile work, 0s Blomfield 
and Butterfield were doing here in England; the results were at least lacking in monotony, 
but fow of thom achieved tho simplicity and the dignity of Mr. Haight's work, while many 
of them reached a point of violence and anarchy hardly to be matched in history. 

Té was all a false dawn," however, and ceased almost in a moment (though for a brief 
period only, us wo shall sco) whon that great genius and greater personality, Richardson, 
flushed like un wnpredicted comet across the sky. ‘The later ‘seventies were desperate, no less, 
sand th group of conscientious men could not withstand the flood of falsity and bad taste and 
artificiality thut involved the wholo wrt of architecture, Richardson alone turned the tide, 
brushed away the whole card-house of artifice, and deliberately forced a now and alien style 
ona bewildered poople, He did grout work, some of it immortal work, in his powerful mode, 
at he died before his mission was accomplished, and though he killed the ‘' French roof 
style" und the futile Gothio, und all the other absurdities, he left behind no one of his own 
calibro to carry on the erusade, but instoad a multitude of imitators who, though at first doing 
fino work tndor the memory and inspirution of their master, gradually turned away into other 
fields, leaving the Romanosque propaganda to the most inadequate exponents imaginablo. 
For w decade we wallowed in Lillipatian eyclopeanism, and then, to change the simile, the 
summer storm swopt west and south, and over the desolation it had left loomed, almost 
simultaneously, three new tendencies—Coloninl, Perpondienlar Gothic, and ‘* Beaux-Arts.”” 
‘Three less woll-assorted bed-fellows it would be hard to find, but with a magnanimity. rare in 
history these three rivals more or less succeeded in establishing a modus vivendi, Colonial 
taking over part of the new, and again triply divided, Ganl in tho shape of domestic work, 
Gothic annexing so far as it conld all collegiato, scholastic, and ecclesiastical uilding, while to 
the Beaux-Arts propaganda fell all it could get of the rest—particularly Carnegie libraries, town. 
houses, and banks, As a matter of fact, this partitioning of architectural activity was not 
the result of amity, nor was it in the least definitive ; the Colonial style claimed thé patronage 
of our Nonconformist brethren (with show of reason and propriety); Gothic tried vainly to 
break into the library fold; while the Beaux-Arts architects made unavailing eyes at the 
Chnrch, and, indeod, claimed everything in sight. Their pretensions did not go without 
questioning, however, for in the meantime the old and most classical classic was reborn (it had 
nover wholly died), and, at the hands of that great man Charles McKim, it suddenly achieved 
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a height of serene nobility whore it could and did challenge the claims of its rivals, And there 
were other claimants for the architectural crown now s0 completely “ in commission ” 
there was the Spanish protender, with its doubtful offspring, the quaintly denominated 
* Mission style ""; there was the secossionist Americanism of the inspired but unguarded Mr. 
Sullivan; there was a kind of neo-Byzantinism; there was a hidden but persistent Japanese 
propaganda. In fact, 1 was wrong when Laid that tho Architectural Gaul was divided into 
three parts; it was not such a triple partition that confronts us now; it is an omnivorous 
eclecticism that bears some of the earmarks of anarchy. ‘To use one of our own phrases, 
“everything goes,"” and much of it goos exceodingly well, amazingly so in fact, but the 
result is somewhat lacking in the qualities of unity and tuci 


























Couosats Urvenserr Lunmans, New Yous, 
(MeKin, Mead, and White, architects) 


Fortunately we have to do with few of the varied schools, for though all of them have 
footholds in the several colleges, only two have established their claims—Georgian and 
thic—and at the prosent time the lutter has the call and has produced the most notable 
results; it may almost be said that except where Inck of fonds or climatic conditions argue 
st Gothic, this hax the field absolutely to itself. ‘The ascetic and fastidious classicism 















n ereatod Columbia University, and oecurs sporadically elsewhere: the “* Boule- 
vardesque "” of the Beaux-Arts men appears in a single building at Yale, in the slow-growing 
‘University of California and in the Naval College at Annapolis; Spanish elements go to the 
making of Leland Stanford, an 





in Texas my own firm is doing ‘a deed without « name’ 
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that you mnst judge for yourselves and justify, if you ean, and as we do ourselves, Else- 
where it is, as I said, Georgian or Gothie, and to the college trustee it is now the question 
“under which King, Bezonian?" Harvard, after swinging the circle of every possible 
architectural dogia and heresy, has settled down, as she should, to Georgian, as has 
and as have 60 many of the smaller and poorer proparatory schools and colleges, parti 
in the South; but Yale, West Point, Pennsylvania, New York, Princeton, Bryn Mawr, 
Washington University, St. Louis, and Chicago, together with all the larger preparatory 
and Church sehools, and the newer Roman Catholic institutions, are uncompromisingly 
Gothic of the type made immortal by Winchester, Eton, Oxford, and Cambridge, 

Before showing you the mature of this work, it may be well to examine a typical American 
University, in its setting ont, in its component parts, and in its organisation. I will ehoore 
for this purpose Princeton, of which Tum a member by adoption, and whore T have the honour 
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‘we Ugrren Staves Navan Acaneny, Aswarous, 
(Hienent Ping, utchiteot,) 





to uct as Supervising Architect. The title itself will indicate at obee one of the many points of 
divergence between the English and American systems, for I fancy there is no University 
in the United Kingdom where one man is given almost complete anthority over all matters 
of the choice of architects, supervision of their work both in design and execution, ecoptance 
or rejection of gifts, and their placing if accepted, the development of roads and paths, anid 
tho planting of trees and shmbs. Until recontly such an office was unknown in America, but 
since Princeton took the lead some five or six yeurs ago, others have followed rapidly, and tho 
prnctice has now become an established eustom. 

Tt was time, too, that something should be done; as I have alroady indicated, our 
colleges are like Topsy, they “just growed,” without rhyme or reason, subject to the most 
vaeillating fashion and the quaint whims of emancipated individuals, and tho restilts wore 
Senerally shocking. In the plan of Princeton, as it was when T was put in charge, you will, 
easily see how lawless had been the growth, und conditions wore oven worse at Harvard and” 
Yale. You will note at onco from the wide spacing and the lack of co-ordination another 
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ference ; with us almost every college has begun in open country, as an original 
We have nothing like Oxford and Cambridge, partly because of this fact, and 
partly beeanse cach coll unit; we have no gathering together of many and 
independent foundations, loosely knit together for administrative purposes; we have, instead, 
self-contained units, sometimes of enormous size, and each new benefuc ils, not a 
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(B.A. Cram, Bovton, Mana, Supervising Aechitect.) 








now college, but a dormitory, « library, « school of law or medicine or forestry or—journalism. 
I think this plan must be abandoned, and a breaking up into more manageable 
units take place. Tt seems to me demonstrable that in schools that have from four to six 
thousand students hulf the character-bailding qualities of education are lost, and that the 

at must be re ing up these unwieldy masses into working units 
of not more than two hundred me t Teast for living and social purposes. This. was 
attempted two years ago at Princeton, but the time was not ripe and the reform failed; but 
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the-leaven is working at Harvard and Cornell and elsewhere, and is, I think, within 
measurable distance of accomplishment. $7 

Tn the new plan of Princeton, which shows the University as it now is, and indicates 
its future lines of development, you will see at once how strong the tendency is towards the 
standard typo; here the dormitories are assuming quadrangular form, and in time may become 
full residential colleges,” each 
with its common room and 
great hall, and, when times 
have still further changed, its 
chapel. In the beginning our 
dormitories were simply bar- 
racks, with living rooms opening 
off Jong halls, with remarkable 
results, so far as order and 
were concerned, Now 
entry type is almost 
universal, the type that holds 
in England, while the old 
sequence of regular cells. serv- 
ing both as study and bedroom 
for one or even two men, with 
4 common necessarium two or 
three hundred yards away, has 
given place to the standard 
type of suites of a study and 
two bedrooms for two unde 
graduates, and a stndy and bed 
room for each graduate student, 
In the former case ench 
way is separated from the next 
by o party wall, unbroken 
except in the basement, to 
which all stafreasos descend, 
and here general corridor 
gives access to groups of baths 
and toilets, and to the bo 
rooms, and to the other stai 
cases in the quadrangle as well. 
In the newest of our buildings for graduate students every two suites have private bath 
between, Of course, we pride ourselves very much on our plumbing, and T sometimes wonder 
if we are not becoming almost Roman in our luxuries for bathing; it is possible we have gone 
too far, and that in time we shall return to more Spartan arrangements; but at present there 
is no densing the fact that we give ninetenths of our students more than they are accustomed 
to at home. 

Another thing that will strike you is the magnificence of our gymnasiums and the domina- 
ting quality of our schools of science. There is really a rivalry amongst our schools as to which 
shall have the biggest and most perfectly equipped gymnasium and swimming pools, but this 
is partly excused by the fact that our winters are s0 severe thiat for three or four months 
skating, snow-shoeing, and ice-boating are about the only possible forms of outdoor 


























Parscerox Univensery: Castrants, HL 
(Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, architect 
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exercise, ‘Then we have general physical directors, as well as special trainers for the varied 
forms of athileties, and in many colleges regular and searching examinations of the men for 
physical and functional weaknesses, and as a result the health of our schools is well above 
hormal, As for our science buildings, you know, as we know only too well, how almost 
unbalanced we have become in our devotion to practical ond “ yocational "’ training, and how 
‘we have become with the mania for natural seienes. Hore at Princeton thero is less 
but two of our newest and most magnificent buildings are devoted, the 
chanical and 














of this than elsewhe 
‘one to biology, the other to physics, though as yet we have no schools 
clectrieal and mining engineering, as happens 0 often elsewhere, 

One novelty yon will not notice on the Princeton plan, and that is the clubs and fraternities. 
We have as many “ Greek Letter Societies "” (which are very awful and very sec 
tions) as we have colleges, and there are some institutions in America where these fraternity 
houses almost outnumber the academic buildings themselves. At Princeton no Greek Letter 
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Purncerow Univessery, Naw Janeer; Gaapvare Cousas. 
{(Cata, Goodhue de Parson, architect) 





«i, but there are two old secret orgunisations, the Whig and the Clio, whose 
‘oloums form the very contre of the campus, while to the east stretches a 
great strect absolutely lined with the private clubs which grew up when the fraternities were 
taboo, ‘These clubs take in only a cortain of new  ench year, they are dis- 
tinetly aristocratic in their tone, though aristocratic o aithy type, and the 
buildings generally follow the lines of an old and palatial country b 

From all these points of difference you will see thon that our American University isa 
difforcnt matter in its architectural form from those in this country. Our newest Gi 
Colloges come nearer, as you will see when T show you the now rising buildings for P 
which lie half a mile to the west. 

In the meantime let us examine the begin 
sance amongst our eolleges—and we need not forsake Princeton to do this, for it was he 
the shape of the new Library, that it came into being. Alexander Hall hud just been com- 
pleted in the verbose and turgid style that followed the memory of Richardson like a Nemesis, 


Societies aro all 
white marble 
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gs of what has been a notable Gothic Renais- 
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nd the same architect was given orders to abandon this and revert to what we sometimes call 
“Oxford Gothie.”” It yle with which he had cither sympathy or familiarity, and 
he produced a work which, while seceptable in its mass and general composition, fails sadly 
through its coarse scale and its mechanical ornamentation. Almost simultaneously, however, 
certain new dormitories were put in hand—Blair and Little Halls—and here the architects 
were two young men of Philadelphia, who most unaceountably could think and feel in Gothic 
terms, I like to ret whenever T can—John Stewardson and Walter Cope—for 
in addition to being singularly lovable fellows, they were geninses of no inferior order; they 
brought into being at Princeton, Bryn Mawr, and the University of Pennsylvania struckures 
that are to me singularly beautiful and inspiring, ond they left their mark for all time on 





























Se. Pave Sewoot Cura, (Henry Vaughan, architect) 





Both are dead, and at a pathetically early age, while the profession 
of architecture is the poorer thereby. 

About the same time a transplanted Englishman, Mr. Vaughan, sometime pupil of that 
immortal master of the new Gothic, George Bodley, and still with us, Lum glad to say, began 
the introduction of the same style into our great preparatory schools, which you here would 
call ‘* public schools.”* His work at St. Paul’s marked a new era in this eategory of scholastic 
architecture, and was continued Inter in more sumptuous fashion at Groton. My own firm has 
been following his leadership in the Convent School of St. Mary, at Peekskill, and the ‘Taft 


ichool in Connecticut, while there aro innumerable examples of the same sort of thing all 
over the country. 


Tt was rea 

















t ully Cope and Stewardson's work at Princeton that set the puee, however; and $0 
beautiful was it, so convincing us to the possibilities of adapting this perfect style to ull modern 
scholastic requirements, that the University authorities, with a wisdom beyond their genera- 
tion, passed a law that for the future every building erected af Prinecton should follow the same 
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general style. Seventy-nine Hall, Patton, MeCosh, and the Gymnasium followed in quick 
succession; then came the great Palmer Physiesl Laboratory, the Biological Laboratory— 
; Upper Pyne, and Lower Pyne; and a little later, after I had become Supervising 
‘Architect, Campbell Hall, by my own firm, and the altogether wonderful quadrangles of 
Holder and Hamilton Halls, by Messrs. Day Brothers & Klauder, of Philadelphia. I do not 
hesitate to say that to me these latter buildings mark almost the highest point achieved in 
Collegiate Gothic in modern times, When the great quads are completed, we shall, I th 
confront « masterpiece. 

‘The most recent Princeton work is the great Graduate College my own firm is now building 
on the crest of a low hill, half « mile from the college campus, and commanding a gently 
sloping lawn of about eighty acres. This new college is of course only for gradnate students : 
it has un endowment of over £500,000, it is conceived and organised on the most Ii 
cultural, and scholastic lines, far sway indeed from the popnlar schemes of 


























Carcsoo Usrvessrrr (Shepley, Balan & Coolidge, architect), 


tional ** training, and it should go far towards restoring the balance in favour of sound learning 
and noble scholarship. The plan shows only the work now in hand, the first quad, with the 
Great Hull and its kitehens, together with the Cleveland Tower, which is a national memorial 
to one of onr greatest Presidents, who spent his years, after retiring from office, in Prineeton, 
‘as u Trustee of the University and a devoted friend of the new Graduate College on the lines 
that had boon determined by its Dean, Dr. West. At present the placing of the great tower 
seems a little too like that of the Victoria Tower at Westminster to be wholly satisfactory, but 
in some distant future a second quadrangle will be constructed to the south and east, contaii 
the Chapel, the Library, and quarters for Fellows, which will restore the tower itself to the 
centre of the composition. Some day, also, a third quad will be developed to the north-east, 
and then the group will be complete, for the Dean's Lodgings, with their private gardens, to 
the south-west of the Great Hall, are already under construction. 

Tet us now turn from Prineston to some others of our many edlleges; but before we take 
up the Gothic tale, let us see what has been done in other stylistie directions, for I would not 
give you the idea that the restoration of what one of your own great Gothicists, Mr. 
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Champneys, has called so well the “ Oxford Mixture “* is all plain sailing, or that splendid 
work has not heen done in other directions. Columbin University in New York—the old 
King’s College of Colonial days—stands of course as the noblest type of the pure classical idea, 
and its majestical Library will alwa ‘a national monument, Unfortunately, the site 
is crowded and fatally restricted : the mistake was made of fixing this—when the change was 
necessary a generation ago—too near the outposts of the advancing city, which, like a eonquer- 
ing army, has already swept up to its gates and miles beyond, For myself, T cannot imagine 
‘a great centre of higher education in the how! and war of a great city, or anywhere, in fuct, 
except in the quiet country or in the village environment it has built for itself, and I fancy 
‘another generation will see another moving on of Columbia; and when this happens I venture 
to predict that, in spite of the grave and scholarly mastery of McKim, Mead, & White’s work, 




















Axpovan Tunopooreat Smaxany, Common, Mass. 
(Allen & Collens, architects) 





the new housing will be on the lines that Oxford and Cambri 
but mniversal and eternal. 

‘There is little else that is purely classical amongst our Universities; though Carrtre & 
Hastings have built a most engagingly Parisian Alumni Hall at Yale, the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis is strietly French, and the University of California is growing on scrupulously Beanx- 
Arts lines afar on the Pacifie Coast. Georgian, however, has established itself ag a deter- 
mined rival of the ‘* Oxford Mixture,"’ and some of its products are not only logical and lovely, 
but genuinely scholastic as well. Harvard, as I have said, is conscientiously following this 
line, and so is Williams, where we ourselyes are trying to show we have no hard feelings by 
building a Commencement Hall, and a new quadrangle, in this quite characteristically 
American style. In Virginia, also, we are slowly constructing « great college for women, while 
we are using the same style for another of our oldest and most famous “' preparatory schools '" 
at Exeter, as well as at yet another girls’ college, Wheaton, in Massachusetts, Georgian also, 





we have not only 





made their own, 
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with rather quaint Roman elements, has been used by McKim, Mead, & White for the vast 
War College at Washington, and altogether it is, os we say in our colloquial way, giving Gothic 
“a run for its money.” 

The University of Pennsylvania shows still more of Cope and Stewardson's wonderful work, 
though here it is couched in an extremely rich Elizabethan vernacular, and Tam sure you will 
admit that the style is Kandled in a magnificent and competent fashion. Here it is all red 
brick and yellow stone, and the same materials are used in Mr. Day's beautifully proportioned 
and very reserved Gymnasium, Bryn Mawr is again built of the wonderful stone that underlies 
all Pennsylvania and New Jersey, putting a premium on good architecture. Here in England 
all building stone is finely dressed, but in Ameriea we have adopted the practice of using 
“edge stone”? for our ashlar, onr trimmings only being tooled. Fortunately, we have a wide 
variety of singularly heautiful stones, ranging in colour throngh all shades of grey, brown, 
purple, and tawny, easily obtained, inexpensive, and durable. In a way I think we gain a 




















Cari Hae, Wintnces Cornea, Winttuwsrons, Mass, 
(Cram, Goodhae & Ferguson, architects) 


richness in colour and texture that is obtainable in no other way, while we also acquire some- 
thing of that effect of age, which is, after all, so essential a part of architecture. 

Washington University, St. Louis, is later work of this same firm of Cope & Stewardson, 
after the latter had died, and, good as ft js, it shows the loss of the peculiar poetry that marked 
everything Stewardson touched. The plan is exceedingly interesting and very masterly, you 
will hdmit, Tt was laid out de novo, and after our college authorities had experienced a change 
of heart, With Chicago University we come to another of those institutions where the reverse 
course was followed: here the first buildings were distributed without any regard to archi- 
tectural effect, and Shepley, Rutan, & Coolidge, in taking over the work, have been badly 
handicapped. This is the most archeological of the “college Gothic "" in America, accurate, 
conservative, and reserved. For contrast consider Mr. Post's *‘ College of the City of New 
York,” which is ss postical. fantastic, and imaginstive as the other is austere and cautious. 
T am afraid I think that here is an example of earrying a good thing too far in the use of one 
stone for ashlar and another for trimmings. Here the ashlar is almost black (the trap-rock 
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that forms a great dyke along the geological “fault” that forms the Hudson River), while 
the trimming stones are not stone at all, but a pure white terra-cotta with a surface like ivory. 
In itself the design is so striking, so forceful, so full of life and spirit, one rather wishes it 
might have been expressed in materials of greater coheren 

Fortunately, both for education and architecture, practically all our collegiate work is fixed 
antry, where there is land enough, and we are able to keep down to those modest walls 
and few ranges of windows 
that are so essential a part 
of the models we now 
follow: at Princeton, for 
instance, the residential 
uildings are seldom more 
than two stories in height, 
even when perhaps three 
would be better, but we 
fare very afraid, and justly, 
of the ‘aspiring tendencies 
in our light-footed Jand 
that lead to the building 
of Towers of Babel, some- 
times, I regret to sa} 
Gothic in style—or rather 
with passably acceptable 
Gothic detail, Tn one 
instance, however, that of 
the Union Theological 
Seminary (a Presbyterian 
institution), in New York, 
strange counsels prevailed 
as to sito, and this was 
chosen well within the 
City, and where land 
already possessed an alto- 
gether artificial value. As 
© result the architects, 
Messrs. Allen & Collens, 
were confronted with the 
very grievous necessity of 
piling up: their Tevels into 
‘ total with which, T think, 
Gothic, cither in spirit or 
in method, has little 
sympathy. They have a fine chapel, however, and when the enormous corner tower is 


built it will probably do much towards reducing the other buildings to a more reasonable 
frame of mind. 

At the hoginnings of another Theological Seminary, Roman Catholio thi 
Maginnis & Walsh have already completed one building, the tower of which is, T think, v 
beautiful: the general plan is not yet wholly determined, but it includes a luge parish 
church, and will give a great opportunity for the architects to strike another blow for Roman 




































Sr, Manv'y Sesoor, Pexkaxiut, New Yous. 
(Cram, Goodloe & Ferguaca, architects) 








time, Messrs. 
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Catholic emancipation, I should shrink from trying to give you any faintest idea of the career 
of architectural erime that has been led by the Roman Chnrch in America until now—and the 
cturs of promise are even yot dim and widely scattered. Tt has been a carnival of horror un- 
broken by ang ray of light—except porhaps St, Patrick's and the Paulist Church in New York— 
hut it is much that s0 good a thing as Boston College should come into existence, and it may 
serve a8 a Ieaven until we Anglicans in America, as you here in England, may have to look 
alive to peevent Rome out- 
doing us at our own game, 
which has always been 
good architecture and 
plenty of it 

Near this Roman cot- 
lege, another great institu- 
tion is rising, not strictly 
collegiate, though cer- 
tuinly educational, the 
“Perkins Institution for 
the Blind,” where Mr. 
R. 0, Sturgis is develop: 
ing # singularly personal 
and intimate pices of somi- 
domestic Gothic. 

In fact, as T said at 
the beginning, —_gooil 
Gothie is _ encroaching 
steadily on the preserves 
of Classicist, Boulovardier, 
and Colonial, and this in 
spite of the fact that, 
with the single exception 
of Harvard, every one of 
‘our schools of architecture 
absolutely disregards every 
type and phase of Gothic, 
Usivmacrr de Pensertvanta, Pantaniema: Paovosr's Towers axo Domarouns, both in design and in 

(Cope & Stewarton, architects) theory. Of course it can 

not quite be suppressed in 

wology, but it is treated rather as the madeap escapade of w callow youth, und 
passed over as lightly as possible, In spite of this, architects do appear who love Gothic, and, 
‘what is more, know about it also. Religion clamours for it, education annexes it, and even, in 
one instance, the Government of the United States itself accepted it with alucrity, and has 
found it not half as bad as it looked, For an end, therefore, of this easual showing, I want to 
place before yon some views of the United States Military Academy at West Point, of which, as 
a military training school, we are so inordinately proud. Teannot begin to give you any 
of the extravagant beauty of the site of West Point. It is like the loveliest part of the Rhine, 
only bolder and more dramatic. Mountains rise from the river on either hand, deeply forested, 
Storm-King and Dunderberg lifting highest of all; and on a narrow platean, one hundred and 
fifty feet above the river, stands the Academy, its buildings forming a rampart along the cliff, 
and creeping up the mountain sides all around. Of course there wasn’t anything one could da 
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there except Gothic—of sorts—though others hud thought differently, as one who built there 
a lovely pagan fane like a dream of Imperial Rome. Moreover, most of the old work was 
pseudo-Gothic, and it had made a tradition—everything does this at West Point Iam glad to 
say—so it was not startling after all that our classical Government should have endorsed a 
Gothig sehool. 

Tam not sure they got it, I think the chapel on its crag, dominating the whole group, 
would pass, though it surely is not archwological ; the site is compelling, however, und really 
whut we tried to do was to translate the rocks and trees and ribbed cliffs into architectural 
form. In the interior there is perhaps something more of the scholastic quality : in any case it 
is all honest masonry throughout, floor, walls and vault, and it ought to stand for all time. 
Just what the cavalry and artillery buildings may be T do not know, nor does it much mattor 
they are an attempt to express outwardly their function, and in the simplest terms: the stables 




















(Cram, Goodhue & Perguw 





sweep in an enormous are around one side of the cavalry plain, against the 
towering hills, are the barracks, one for each branch of the Service. The ridin, no more 
architecturally than a rampart of rock, heavily buttressed, and six hundred feet in length, a 
dimension that is prolonged to the south by the tower, and the power-house that breaks down 
step hy step, along the coal-eonveyor, to the water level and the railway tunnel. The cadet 
harracks are the result of an amour (perhaps illicit) between iron-tlad military regulations, 
and a very free and easy Gothic, but their interminable ranges of windows and buttresses show 
not unpicturesquely throngh the great trees that border the infantry plain, ‘The gymnasium 
is perhaps freer still, but not unpleasing in its colour, of tawny brick of a kind of velvet 
texture, and creamy stone trimmings. Unfortunately some of the most important work is not 
yet began, ‘There are scores of semi-detached quarters for married officers, from many of 
‘which the views are such as one ¢rosses continents to see, but the new Academic building is not 
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yet finished, while no funds have been made available for the vast quadrangles of the quarter- 
Tnaster’s department, the cadet headquarters which will, from the plain, form the structural 
base for the chapel (though this will be well behind and above), the hotel, and—most needed 
of all—the staff headquarters. ‘This latter group will terminate the main axis, which will 
stretch a full half-mile from the landing on the upper lev 

the hotel, past the infirmary, between the old and the 





at the elevator tower and below 
buildings connected by 
their vast triumphal 
arch with its niched 
. past the enor- 
post hendquar- 
and &0 across ‘the 
dle of the infantry 
plain. The group will 
be made up of resi- 
dential quarters for the 
superintendent, — com- 
mandant of cadets, 
quartermaster, —adju- 
tant, and surgeon, all 
groped aronnd an 
open court that con 
tains the State apart- 
ments of the Pr 
the Secreta 
and distinguished 
guests. ‘There will be 
& great tower piereed 
by an arched sal 
port, a banguet 
room vaulted and 
walled in stone, State 
reception rooms, and 
all the other accommo- 
dations necessary at a 
place that appeals with 
to all 

th 





ew Academi 
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Republic, from its chiet 
magistrate down to the 











US, Mustawe Actors, Went Port, NX; these 
(Crus, Goodhue & Ferguson, architects.) buildings West Point is, 

: of course, quite incom 

but it is worth secing even now, and for my own part 1 think of the 





Tt is built on the edge 
of the cliff, and the entrance by the base gato is four stories below the main court, which is 


entered from the upper level. It is a protty big building, but it is wholly occupied by the 
administration of the Academy, and the military museum, and T want particularly to say thit, 
massive as it is, it is all real masonry; it is 10 3 clothed indifferently with 
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a veneering of 0 is all of stone dug from the Reservation cliffs, and shot down to 
these lower let 

And the same is true not only of the rest of the buildings 
all the other work I have shown you as well. We do, indeed, i 


nd reinforced concrete and other structural expedients and 
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sciousness, as in that of all other Anglo-Saxon peoples, is the solid conviction that after 
all there are but three real things in the world—the home, the school, and the Church—and 
thit when we ate dealing with eternal verities honest and enduring construction is alone 
ible, And it is to the same constic I think that we may attribute the v 
aul retum to Gothic of some form for our churches and our colleges and our schox 
After wll there have never been but three real styles of architecture in the West, noble in 
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‘impulse, organic in structore, perfect in dotal, and these three ure Greck, Byzantine, ond 
Gothic; everything else is either a patois or a form of slang. Greek and Byzuntine are in essence 
alien to our blood and temper, and Gothic alone remains. Over-seas, flushed with a new and 
half unconscious recognition of the hidden revolution that is slowly lifting the world ont of 
materialism to the high froo levels of « new idealisin and spirituality, wo instinctively revert to 
the very style which came into being to voice the old idealism and the old spirituality of the 
great Christian Middle Ages. ‘Thus we have perhaps done little more than reproduce, record- 
ing our reverence for the greut works of our common ancestors, in buildings that hold closely 
to type. We have not hammered out our own intimate style, or national and contemporary 
architecture, any more than have any other modem races and peoples, but this will come 
by-and-by. At present we architects are, I conceive, no longer as in the past the mouthpiece 
of a people, creating the visible form for a great dominating social impulse that is the mark of 
supreme civilisation; rather are we the voices crying in the wilderness, the pioneers of the 
vanguard of the new life, the men who recreate from antiquity tho beauty that is primarily 
educational, that so it may work subtly through the consciousness of those who come under its 
influence, slowly building up a new civilisation that, when it has come full tide, will burst 
the shell of archwological forms, and come forth in its new and significant and splendid shape. 

We have not now, nor have had for three centuries, a civilisation that demanded or eould 
create such artistic expression, but the light is already on the edges of the high hills, and we 
know that « new dawn is at hand, In the meantime, like the monks in the dim monasteries 
of the Dark Ages, we cherish and conserve all that was great in our greatest pust, building us 
well ng we may new Oxfords and new Westminster Abbeys, new Lincolns, new Richmond 
Castles, now Haddon Halls, not as the last new word in architectural expression, bit as school- 
‘masters nnd as prophets, content with the educational work we are accomplishing, leaving to 
our successors the equal but not more honourable task of voicing in novel and adequate form 
the new civilisation we are helping to ereate. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 
‘The President, Mu. Lnoxann Sroxzs, in the Chuir, 


Mx. EDWARD WARREN, F.S.A. [¥.]—It is rangle, and the gateway, largely predominates in 
75 pleasure to weleome here a bretberarchte these Amarin See ah cee congratulate Mr, 
tect when he comes from foreign and friendly Cram not only upon ‘his interesting and beltiont 
country to instruct ue; and where, as in this in- Paper, but upon the magnificent. opportuniticn 
stance, he comes from » country which we aro which he has 90 well used, unl of en ae ie 
happy to regard as friendly but which we refuse shown us such excellent’ examples, Anything 
to regard as foreign, the welcome is redoubled. more superb than the site be had'to deal ith vt 
I presume the honour of giving formal expression West Point it would be dificalt 
to our gratitude has fallen upon me because of congratulate him on the way 
the Paper I read in this room a few weeks ago handled that opportunity, "For the 
on the evolution and development of the col. 
















‘after all, does not always make the ma 

legiate type of architecture as wo know it here manwhomakesthe opportunity, Anil & 

ond in neighbouring countries. Ttia farcry from that Mr. Ceam will uplessioed? thay tengo 
qui 


hut, here in Eng- 
grey quadrangles of Oxford and the land, where these ancient things which we 
brown old courts of Cambridge to these bright new are cherished with pride, we ur reroetnt deed 
quarto sitllting uae iilliant American a8 well as interested to observe the reflex of the 
Cram. fore us. Wefeelat various forms so ws ii - 
first a little bewildered by the fights of fancy the i sped tyne 
‘scholastic direction which many of these buildings — light ica. havo never bad ihe nee 
PiBey,_ But it is with w certain sense of—may tunity of making the ucquuimtacce orl ee eae 
Jonny conaitivation of our insular pride and of ings except gruphically Dhotegee ically, and. by 
some considerable gratification that we have seen hearmay ; for T sew sorry to say T have not been ty 
‘hat the English idea, that of the cour, the quad- Ainerica but I stil hope thet ehone, may come, 
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must not detain the Meeting at this late hour, but 
will propase at once » most cordial vote of thanks 
To Mr. Cram for the immense trouble he has talcen 
and for the brilliant Paper he has given us, 

Sir ASTON WEBB, OB, C.V.0,, R.A. [F.]—I 
second with the greatest pleasure the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Cram. It is impossible to te the 
cbt we owe him for coming to us with his splendid 
ceuthusiasm and showing us what is being dane in 
‘the way of university building in the United States. 
Like Mr. Warren, I should like to congratulate him 
on the magnificent 6 ities he has had, and 
upon the way in which he has used them, Tam 
‘sure we are all immensely struck with that build- 
ing of his at West Point. He has impressed us 
with his Gothic enthusiagm, and reminded many 
of us of the days when we ourselves were Gothic 
enthusiasts—I am not sure that I, for one, am not 
sotill, Since then wo have como fo think that 
styles do not matter, but that “style” does. One 
is inclined to believe with Ruskin, that it does not 
matter whether a man takes three months to paint 
one single petal of a flower, or whether he covers » 

ice with colour in a single day, s0 long as bo 
loes it with sincerity and_ whole-heartedness. 
Perhaps we may say that with these university 
buildings the style which is adopted does not matter 
0 musk 9oloag a the man who builds thom is 
endued with sincerity and whole-heartedness, and 
with that enthusiasin which Mr. Cram himself 
possesses in so remarkabl Oxford and 
Cambridge are full of other than Gothio; 
chaps there is more of the “other ” than Gothic; 
nut the whole effect, as Mr. Cram says, is eminently 
satisfying. As regards the buildings he has shown 
us this evening, when they haye received those 
Couches which Kime alone ean give—and to which 
our own university buildings owe so much—we 
trust they will vie with ours, and that our Ameri- 
can brethren muy equal what our ancestors—and 
theirs—have left for us here in the old country. I 
hyve only to thank Mr. Cram by seconding this 
vote, and to ask him to carry back across the sea 
our cordial wishes for the success of Ametican 
architects inthe great endeavour they are making 
in the erection of their university buildings, 
which vo.are watching with such keen interest, 

‘Tas PRESIDENT: Mr, Crom has given us a 
very comprehensive and most admirable Paper. 
id aie ask Bay to convey to him our rose 

arty thanks, and to express in your usual 
‘manner how much we appreciate the trouble he has 
taken, not only in prepating his Paper and coming 
all the way from Boston to read it before us, but in 












































collecting the magnificent series of slides he has 
shown on the soreen and the drawings and photo- 
graph illustrating he subject wih are exhibited 
in the adjoining room, 

‘The resolution was carried by acclamation and 
with mach enthusiasm, 

‘Tar PRESIDENT: I should like, if you will 
allow me, to add a word’of thanks on my own 
account.’ As many of you know, I have recently 
tren to the United Stiles, and T assure you that 
the kindness which was heaped upon me there was 
almost overpowering, I went more or less as your 
President; at any rate they insisted upon receiv 
ing me as such, and would not let me go anywhere 
except as President of the Royal Instituteof British 
Architects, and honours were showered upon me 
everywhere as your representative. Ishould like 
you therefore to endorse my thanks for the kind- 
nesses which I received in America as your Presi- 
dent, Thave had the advantage of seeing some of 
the buildings Mr. Cram has shown us on the screen, 
particularly those at West Point ; and, good as the 
photographs are, I would ask you to believe that 
they by no means adequately represent the beau- 
tion of the place or ofthe buildings. ‘The situation 
is superb, nd the buildings add considerably to 
the natural beauties of the surroundin, Cram 
hhas been somewhat hampered by they ‘which 
alreadyexisted onthe site; somearegood, othersnot 
quite 60 good, but Mr. Cram—or his firm, as no 

loubt he would wish me to ssy—is bringing the 
whole composition together in a magnificent way, 
‘and T ean only describe the new buildings as splen- 
did. Twill atk you in conclusion to express your 

‘ation of tho kindness which Mr. Cram and 
his colleagues showed to your President during his 
recent visit to their country, out applause.) 

Mr. CRAM: What the other 5 cers have 
said already is, I think, sufficient excuse for me to 
‘say nothing at this late hour. It is difficult for me 
to express either my appreciation of the compli- 
ment you have paid me in asking me to come here 
and talk about some of the work we are doing in 
America ; or, on the other hand, anything of my 
‘even deeper appreciation of the unfailing kindness 
‘and consideration that is shown me, as it is shown 
to all of my compatriots whenever we axe #0 
fortunate as to be able to cross the Atlantic, which, 
after all, is merely a geographical expression ne- 
parating two peoples who are essontially,in all their 
principles of the past, the present, and the future, 
steolutely one people. thank you very much 
indeed for your kind reception of my Paper and for 
your generous expression of thanks. 
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OHRONIOLE, 


Annual General Meeting 6th May : Discussion. 
ie pore of Shi Meoting were pullaiel a 
tho last number of the JounKAL, page 
resualns tolteporh tkelAlscunsion WAH Sook GS 
‘on the Annual Report: — 


‘The Puesuner, in prowating the Annual Report of 
the € cally annous that whee eee rent ee 
Committe had sent in a report of thelr wo 
theese, boul ba apne th 
foport ado asked perminaion of the met 
itera Cat gh Slade ih tho Awan 
Report o'b publih nthe JOURNAL 

“Phe Ateetiag having sipufd wasnt, the. President 
formally moved the adoption of the Annual Report 

Sir. Hawmy Haney Jfon. Seoretary, aecomted. 

Mr. Wa. Woopwann [¥.]: At the Annual General 
Meeting, lant year’ Ae, Daviige, tuned theaa words: 
War fh wie Yhat the’ eritielam’that Ist aay, the 
critica of the work of tho Council should slvaye 
mo from one particular quarter?” Since. then f 
itave Docume a membre of tie Chanel) ad yon wil 
tigre with mo, 1 think, that 1 would wares” be Bt 
Ufgon my part to ertician the work of that: Comme 
‘vhowe meetings Ihave attended it wan rather my daty 
To eriielan their work at tho Connell meetings the 
‘ive ak dT have, enti tele 
‘work ia very ail 
‘ho have preceded me on the Connelly 
en's meatier of that ody it 
the enormous amount of work which they get throug 
Uf you saw tho fortnightly gna T am noe you would 
‘gre that even the briefent consideration of (cr Ya 
fatal occupy ary considerable amount of time 
Inhwue, Abd ‘were it not that oor present Pres 


























































isnot oly an AR mat ot a oragh huis 
‘ann, hae 4 faculty foe getting thtvugh work 
St hia Kind, Teas aaonee you WN the agen wud 


be, ae no mkny: ngendan are, 


toferred from meeting to 
mntil wo adequate z 


oration of any of the 
Uns fad te gee ‘eing'n member’ of 
¢ ‘ropa to delegate ta the younger Hovde out, 
Aide that ody some of the work whieh Thave thsgit 
Tight to take-up for Ue last twenty-one youre foe 
Fropone to deat very” briely ‘withthe Report, 
there is only one partcalar matter, which T thet son 
Aion ‘presetiy, on which T have ventured to dla 
with the Connci” Tho Honorary Secretary has lesa 
Expressed Our dlsep. regret at the low ot Se eae, 
aston, This is'm lowe which we aba al deptoee 
‘Those of us who Knew Sie Jobn will sare that ss 
genial, Kind hearted ‘wan imponsble to moet 
thn we have Tost Thomae MM Rickman Tetons 
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Well the fast words T heard from him wore thone in 
Which he seconded a voto of thanka to Me, Jalian 
Rogers foe a very excellent, Paper delivered 
Surveyors” Institation; in little moore than 
night after that speech our friend Rickman had passed 
fovie to the majority. "We Inment also. the Toss of 
‘ur late Honorary Secretary, Alexander Graham. We 
4 ciency aeaareuers 
find good-natare, and his labours during ao aaity y 
for the benelit of the Institute, "These are our older 
se ote haye aloo to lament th oo of some of our 
me. 44'you. will eo that, compar 
Ing foo wi the "preaend yt, we. new” have. 29 
ions tan 257 Aatoines ioe, and 10) Honaray 
Amooiates mote, a total increased imeinbersbip af 
‘Adding 1,83 Licoutiatos, that brings up the total roll 
fof the Tostituto in 1912 to 4330, Tho decrease of 39 


eeply regret that these Associates who are eligible do 
uot at once join tho ranks of the Fellows, ‘and #0 
fncreago their power, and the revenue of tho Tnatitate 
faa. here {4 a reference in the Report to Rogiatra 
tion. 1 have auficient knowledge of this matter to 
‘know that the Counel! have dove their bent to bring 
o.an end he sérien of lengthy discussions which have 
{akon place ‘op registration and. the wom with the 
Society of Architects. My own personal view iv that 
the matter should now te allowed to. die @ natural 
death, ab Teast until it is revived in some other 
form. With regard to the Tard of Professional 
Dotence, 1 trust tho time will aesive when the funda 
‘of Uhe Tustituto wil be wuficient to enable ua to defend 
tome of thon 



















ai from what 
fol so very much to cavil 
With road to tow plan 
hero more than one, 
Paris h 


inresent ached, 
planning, T have already’ aaid 
id in the Press ton, that whilst 
‘voted 36 millions aterting for improvemente 
rin London have done nothing. Tho Town 
it eo might take up the queation of the 
improvement of Chasing Cross. Trafalgar Square andl 
the opening to the Mall would ben agente tony 
small ty, but to auc a wealthy community ae 
Aizu ity, ms Tendon i i ha i 
humiliating.-'tho Honey Jarvis Bares 
45, ts the only maiter on which f 
nave ventured to differ from. the opinion, the want 
‘mous opinion T think, of my colleagues on the Council. 
1 ind tay opportunition at meetings of the Connell to 
Pane eels mys bat T al ike to enews 
your time fora few minutes by calling attention to 
taza oF the wil an peetcly certain that the 
who have to deal with thin Bequest hi 
bought best in the 




















referred to on pa 














i nereta of the gouth af ome 
feuion. But T think you will agree with tun that some 
portion a all eventn cf the Sues Hequat ight have 
used to wipe ont tha very” unpleasant ane 
sit Hal th ada ot, rn 

‘peaking, 20,00""T am’ not one of those whet 

that hechase of thin onedrate she eaten te & 
Anancial position, "Not at all. But TAME Ut Bere 
it bearing in mind the vite 
mg a thn rd 
ate And ea might also by 
‘Ulsated certain sume othe 
Survie exidenly derived The 
; 10 ty bequest ruse aa fol 
ow’ And as to the balance of neh nial income, 
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to pay tho samo 10 the Council of the Royal Tnatitate 
relia tear secey at nye eeeey eelonl the 
the ealituetion et ‘ny reiduety 
beat advantage of the Tastitutey Soupled withthe 
iggeation that either the aid balaocs of sanual income 
telng from posh investucats chould be set apart for 
tie founding of one Gr tre travelling studentships 
tobe walled “Ty Jorela ‘Travelling Studentship” oF 
Guadenlaipa, te's mean whereby Nevecviog stone 
sy aati Wake fae 
fd modern archery oi cl oa cla ten 
tion'to the word “oe "cr hats alter providin 
the’ du payment of twenty guiness each annually 10 
fy pling rnuary tran, ihe porn. rmaling 
‘Haile devoted fo the purchase of premise or builds 
fultuhle forthe beadgbartern of the Tustitute; no hat 
SC ie corjud there shall alway ‘remain invested I 
{he amen GF my renidvary trusieon's gun eicten to 
floc nana income Of 8100, to be devoted to th 
aia a ph ose pais to bv 
cchatod or built. “And fn auch chan my aid residary 
trasteon may ao apart and dovoto xo mich of the corp 
to nny be oclded for the parfoges eferseia.™ "The 
‘Annual Report siaten that the Counell have advised 
ihe rsiduary trustees to apply the available neue to 
the foundation ot Jarvis Studentahips at tho Dritah 
nl at ane Lam me me eal deen 
fcoaraging it every pombe way the study. of are 
Tepe pea sala Won gov Ces saan Saar ao 
ide ald pot 
king thal wuflefeat. account 
His nok ten taken af Use, There are, for ngtanen 
(i) The studentahipe of the Royal Tntiute of Meitiah 
‘Architect, annual value G46t;_ (2) Herbert Taker 
scholarship, 8135; (3) Trish Sool at Hom, 84005 (4) 
‘Arehitecuttal Amaiation, 78) (0) Rayal‘Acadery, 
Bite) Moya Colle ory 2108) Gag 
Felle) B30 (8) Livre Uuieriy B10 aod 
for the peovinees 8 tmber of olher small scholar 
‘hin nay £30, ringing tho total up 4a S101. pe 
Atiguin'dovoted'to the furtherance of the aidy of 
Aehilectare T consider at tbat. in sufitens, to 
‘rablo-an enhusinatie young man of to-day to-ablaln 
I"be wants ia the way of enevoragemest. need 
tearely olworve that Schelange aid Ste Chvitopher 
Ween Nad ‘pone of thee advantages, yet they certain 
ceeded fn producing workn whith we aotolis, 
will not say copy, but which have influenced very 
litgely: some of tho: work of our own day. We hax 
su someting ke S13,00) wvalable from tho Jaren 
cost apats from ollie payments which sboald be 
rial in asrordance with the directions of his wil. 
‘as of opinion, and am atl of opinion, that the Coan 
Tit fanve dove what they eonaldey was the wink of Me, 
nein a'r ania ora ot hich 
ra refested toa sery fespprait word in (hie.ctn- 
heclon. Tcanaidoe that we might have devoted £9,000 
to'wiplng ot that wretched overdraft nt the bank, and 
hve devotod the remainder to uch prizes and acbolar- 
Stipa tho ‘eid. tfutees might havo. dour 
‘That {the only ites on which have veniored to 
Aller fram the’ Comely and T endeavoured to. get 
User mation rescinded, but. waa not xaccssfal 
Coming to tha fnnces, pe 45 the Report a 
“the ‘Auditors have: framed. theie Report ih auch m 
form on to give the mernbers an independent satement 
ft the ieneratfnaneal pation ofthe Royal Tal 
thn" he reson for the Report's talcing thin special 
form wa thal the profesional accosntant™-who T knox 
dloes in work exceedingly well 2% profeuional 
rooney 
mel int of view ofan acciuntant, 
ti not fn auch away arto take theen understandable 


















































hoy outaidere. In the Hom, Additors’. Report, the 
fhaneial position of the Inatitote ie given ceory in 
feve words: T havo boen au Auditor myself, and there: 
foro have the groater pleasuro in bestowing a ward 
‘of commendation on the work of Mr. Hulton and Mr. 
Sort. Their Report given us a littl more information 
{han we Had tas pose; and T hope that 
‘Anditors may act Yor ts next year, and give usa still 
‘more luni 0 age. the 
Titrary statins the guess giving the attendances of 
"yaer td Ce ame of oe ed ol mea 
ently for the valor ofthe Library-—no higher fom 
mendation could be desired hy those why were Lustru- 
imental in its foondation—L have. had. ceasion. in 
Years past to make some commente upon our otis, 
ind"nca T ave been a member of the. Connell 
tive had & bellor opportunity: to. appreciate Chale 
Worth. "You all know Mes MacAlister aad thaws who 
ihave hd occasion to ak im questions concerning the 
vtork of tho Tnaitato must have, woticed tho. eatre. 
Sedinry graphic eh Of tho dtl of has 
work, ac will ngren with mo that it would ‘be ‘ex: 
romély dificult Yo meek 9 more courteous, more 
Fataniy and lor Intel Scetay” nn Mr 
facAliner, ‘Tam sure it will bw folt that that com: 
rondation ist at al to strong for tha work he does 
{or the Tistitutn, ‘Then we have Mr. Tayler: What, 
fiver question you ask inn he answern i directy, for 
Hala han the whole of tho detaile at his fingers” snd, 
And T trust that his health will be Better, anil that he 
‘rll bo with ue many more yosrs to give us the benefit 
Uf hin knowledge and a eotrteny.” have alrealy re 
foered Indivelly to the work of the Library, becaue 
You wil at once apa that the succes of the Library te 
dian toa large extent to Mr Ditcen. The: whole 
fuienen aod valuo of a Librarian is that he 
tome knowledge of the particular book you desire-on 
Sy abit you wat to eo ap aay pclae 
bjt tr, Dir nga what sre of abou want 
$d eee fyi ht "oon Fink ow 
ren with mo tn rogard to. Mr. Ditcke that few an 
Ciclo wo hope sll be with te for along tine to 
omer. "Tha work of Ae. NoriMover in exemplified 
the dovnsat of sho Tratitate. To mention unly a de. 
tall of his eaitoral duties, hone of us who have made, 
te Tam doing now, a somewhat rambling, speech fo 
{hie room will agro’ that thele thanks are up to Mr. 
Northover for the Uerary exculence with which these 
Ainjointed seolances are sarvad up in the Fownwat and 
th Tanger he fe with un tha moro he understands what 
se ose to iy, a patialaiy what i bet to 
Sit "Now wit rand to our younger ofl, the 
‘who in dus course must ecorarly aucceed tothe high 
Fasitions, though f hope ie wll bo many yeare before 
Hey oy at they wil ok on Cele seniors as 
‘ample of what should be inthe way of ulltais nt 
the Iuatitate, and that ye shall have the bene of 
thee naitance forty yours to coms 
‘Mr. WK. Davipos [4] We all ove Mr. Woodward 
cece gratitude for his aamunl expoaicon, and 
for one, shall mission hie promotion to the higher 
onion on the Council. fut it he will continue to ve 
eh eax a ecne wall 
we better for i Tk only two years ngo that T pointed 
ont the danger of letting pe individual sequtte the 
Dresriptive right to critiiae of dav anything of that 
fort. Me. Woodvard laa, after twenty years nequtted 
that preseriptive right, and I think be moy be looked 
‘pon, a be’ wishes tobe looked upon ax an“ anelent 
Tight"t” Tn ang: enon, we wie hier evecy Iapninese 
foros Lops e wht la sate oor each once 
fd we hope be will be able to do an good work there as 
fhe has done outside.” Ax far as mp crticim ts com 
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corned, 1 should like to associate myeelt with every 
Sword hte, Woodward has jaid as to our thanks being 


‘ive to the Coanell and olcers for their painstaking 
gard to the general 
"Bal there are one 


Inhoare on oar bebal With 
Report, Laball say little or nothing. 
‘or two points that 1 should tke 
‘hich ghoul” Be made clear int 
‘ne looks to find in annual reports 
History of the years work, and there 
things which cat be made clearer atill. For instance 
under the heading * Registration” we read Legal 
find constitutional difivalties made It neccessary to lay 

ropesal. ty obtain, tho Privy 
Counc Kipplemental Charter and By, 
awn coorring the noceanry overs on the Royal 
Institute.” There is nothing i ‘nit stands 
eruggest that the propanal bodied the amalgam: 
lon of another society, and 1 think, in common fair 
nat oon who coal, ha A poi shold bo 
made clear 

"The Puxeonnr : Will Mr. Davidge tell us the words 
to deaiton inserted? 

‘ale Davtbow + After the worda * Royal Tnsituts 1 
suggest tho words "to aalgamate the two bodies 

w Puraipest ohwerving that there waa no objec: 
on propo, Ue ale moa ptt the vole and 
carried. 

‘ie; Davenge : With rogard to the Juryie Bequest, 1 
Ahink: Mrs Woodward's remarla are perfectly’ wounds 
find dhuid be considered. by the members of he 
ifenoral dy im addition to the Council, "The ben 
feus specitealy to be tage 
The tnatitute, and ft te-an open question whether a 
cholarship et Rome i» to tho best advantage of the 
Trt alhongh were cb no ang at aby 

he Coanell oF the trusters decide to take 


ce B. Apaus (F.): As 1 understand it, 
the Connell aro tot #0 free, it the matter ax. would 
‘appear, When {was on the Council ‘this question 
siege appeared (or be blocked by the tnaninone 
platin of the trustees, The Ciunell could wot do a8 
thay ished." When we embarked pon ihe expenne of 

Jverutons of te premises we thobght At eon 
jeraufe, portion of the Jarvis Mequvet could be 
leveled td this prpons, Subsequently the. Counel 
tron tha, wore on fe, they ary liga 
{gees to what the Urnateon appeared to insist apn. 

Bt. "Aument W Noo (as Whoa he tures 
‘Tho Pasatorres Sie, Anton Weblo, Mr. Season 

Wed, and Ste Paanore sler 

fe Davrnar: T want pecially. 
aquedtion of fiance, "L have loled he 
‘ESctanta of the Tnatitute published nthe dovnsat for 
ine aa ion yearn, and plotted them for my own in- 

ou on paper, "The diagrat oe p52 proved an 
Inutrnctive and T got wo much nformatinn from i that 
ought other: members might ike to see where wo 
eme‘from ne regards finance, seers we hove travelled, 
find where we aro going t0. The 1 the op 
epeente the nt be due 
Topresonts the ordinary expenditure.” At one oF two 
Ince there have been items of extmordinary expen 
titur, whieh are plotted: more 
the nga expengen connected with 
Hameat‘Termgly.apeaking, upto three. sears ago 
there wan always a nurplae, varying” trom £1500 to 
‘Gio per anmum ‘practically the, amount of the 
‘ximination foen received from the Students could be 
fut into the bank yenr by yenr- "And. eventually we 
trere uble to go's long way towanle the purchase of 
Tice ‘promiaes Tange Lheowph that exmiination n- 
See hich wan coming im steadily snd. which, was 
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incresing with tho reputation of the Institute. ‘The 
irene at Student alo wer ated inereasing up to 
Thee‘ for ae rn oi a 
AtsfSt to seve che Chnrter and introduce another 
Sites by. newesaminatiom Totaly theft wok 
ato theinsme. That upper dotted inn shoal have 
ten"allored ni Ted ime ow. fo anew, ever 
rete wut it has tmmeditaly dropped. aad. te 
aaetncion eee iy one Your, 1000, dropped from 
LTO to'81-8t30\ oxy serious deop need” 
Stat ye remembered thatthe. adlitiona income 
from the we, lass which slated when we were 
Hiwatt 'has nitty any. enna reached the gure i 
seri othervive have reached tis more than 21000 
Tea than'ne shoul have had if the ordinary averase 
teat coutined. “Tate very importa to remember 
Tat aa'ta'to the etber ste, Rast year we ih 
Forshee of the neve premise, and tint involved. the 
raving four invent We lot iralght RNY a8 
{oun B80)» yen ftom cone vasioun inverter 
rere fr forming 2 eomparzon of the ordinary henna 
nol the Teena! serpin 
aes 10) ‘ena riing needy without aig of 
ay then th eng the Che 
Tevet immeintey, and when 3 was sted 
"There wir algh eacion after: 
ie came to the question of disposing of 
and ies again oot inome roped down 
‘alr, "hare on ang hare lh go nk 
your, yo turn be 6 nar 
ont i oa 
ely tH 
the para 
th whale of thst 
stout “have. ben marl . 
Think, everyone” wil "bone with mse” that that i 
so. 'the expenitare in Ta "went np owing to bya 
fenton hn tp of Cn te ati a 
maa expendivereT tn ignoring forthe moment 
uxperdlinre on tbe Towa Plasniog Conferencoot tall 
fat yom to give ue fll datala af Ut norm expen 
te for Bt ear manera. he 
iknow be Smut hae 
taps yak to dealin with gr ordinary 
av Wh hf 9 ge nm 
eters naturally the ranniogoxpenee of he TR 
sae who the rep wan A 
orison of ie due to the nl Thal Wl be 
reduce) sontenhat whet™—and ifthe Archtectral 
aividend, Bat to the ord 
ach below th Us 


heen ple additional expenditure 
to increased stall and, af cour, inerensed ena of 
tho upkeep of the premises. The Licantiate clase will 
lowe ahorty, and the income tine: fom that source 
feannot go up it mt follow the fartanen of the ether 
Tine bee. Te scene tome we are getting into n very 
puarous eondition. indeed, and. "no ‘one can prophesy 
i ing to happen ext. 
we Paraibest + ‘The estimated balance of 
cover expenditure is £100, Yet according. to 
‘ageam ou expenditary ia greater nn ovr incoine. 
Mr. Davtocn The Ativors themsel ven from the tne 
of their Report, reali the serious condition of affair, 
Lind every member of the Institute must ‘also real 
ihn are Ta ery danger poston ined "The 
‘hip we ate in ts m very fine ai, but we are divin 
tall apredsheed Wo sonrwere ne do ol ures aa 
civ the foeastle ann simple “olcout” man, and T 
ferme danger shea tho Autor and ya, Mr, 
resident, ate on the bridge, and you can do what 
neato wiih my warning. “We have to reconsider our 




















came 
it dropped sain. 
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financial position very seriously, In Mr, Woodward’ 
interesting statement as to the umber of members 


‘mitted, od perbape for very good rasan, to 
ta tin tamed of odeota ASS tary at 
that it you turn to the last three Annual Reports yo 






Will not id in any of ther niention af the numb? of 
Meadanta, and’ for obyiows reasons,” the lat pub 


Hished nambers, in 1908, there were 961 Students of 
the roll. Sinco’ then there has born a steady drop 
the present number, 77. What does that mean? 1t 
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registered ax Students during the three preceding 
Years, Notification of thix fact will be found in the 
Katespan at the head of the Register of Students, 
p. 300. The 37 names Mr. Davidge referred to 
represent only the number of Students who have 





gualiied for the Register fiom November 1905 to 
Mr. Davivax ; T ean leave the matter there with the 
President. Buk wo must have an account of th 
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eee ites the fi \) Laser am om 
hat clam aay rate, will yory much tn jardy. 
‘The Arcnrrant explained that sp to three Sears 
iu had been ie practice t9 print i the Raion 
Tames ofall toe who had suai ts Student 
the Rogister wax started in 1890. But this had reached 
very decepilve figure, no evideny included very 
Targe tmnt whafhnd po totantion of going on wi 
eamsolicns and porting oes, tar the 
Final, ‘Phe Connell therefore decided to publish in 
{he"Kaueman te namie ony of those we ha eet 





the 














whore that £2,300 for town plann 
T would point out that see have bi 
‘which did not cost anything Tike this. 
this ease voted 2500 for the 

doubt, very kind of them, by 





“The Conseil in 
rence; it was, n0 
‘we as Taembers have 
romething to say to it when oar property haw to. be 









disposed of for Purposes like that. Tam at one nbout 
tovn planning, ‘but T am, ogainst the finance which 
lower expendifure to be pilad up without a word from 
the general body.” ‘The Auditor Report says that an 
‘verdeaft was obtained for the porpose of paying ex” 
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ses in connection with alterations and forthe Towa 
Pinoning Conference. You will find that the reso- 
ian Subang hated Jnana 
AVE, p Set) aid nothing abort the ‘own. Plas 

Vip a ong se the Bor 
Vinge to get any veh overdraft ‘The serious pot 
Ut the Syereatt i 2,00, wherone the expe ren 
Tatton ot this General Meeting was that the overdraft 
‘halt nck exceed 3,000, Tw neh ak for am o> 
Nianation ons bui i wil Inve to comes ‘Ther to 

yo etc pita of very gre interest, Talat 
secs ees taping na jose fren Oe 
‘Architectural Union Company of 2900, ‘hat haa not 
inti delaed,althoogh the agcounte ay we have spent 
it rahe Company Bay Sank 
th earay of Mes Taper, Landen 
Mgnt that we, have sot spent $3 
eeount in eas, than that, and that the 1,588 
whic te Audio refer fo aw oil ovltanding fe 
art of that 21-74) Thwt se reamaringy Wot T tink 
spre scrents anid e  aa eta 

740 hau not all boen spent and. these 
creditors include the large item of £1,549. TF there is 
tiritem of BUGIS whieh can bo pat down aa sundries, 
wre have a igh, ab the General Bly, t0 know what 
The sundriee‘ mean witontthe Asians having 40 
fala tout There iz anober point with regard to 
thera Finds, which 1 need only mention, a0 that 

‘thatthe Taeye und shouldbe mentioned. in the 
‘count alah the Teitte hae no conta ove the 
Tend "And tte es tum ot 2800 toe by Mr Colle 
‘vic br appareolly boon trenaerred to the Henero- 
TeBoetn 

‘The Passer: ‘The Colin Fund of £600 was ot 
left to tne Insitute Te wan bequenhed to the Peet 
tien of the Tunisie for bo tose arog anda 16 
th applied, at his Gieretien-at' hs “holes 
tretaeto quite tha terme of the equestelther for 
‘Sdocatloal parpees ot forte purpose of ibe Arch 
fete" Benevolent Society Te-wee nti thing to 
Aicede, and Tod the Viee-Preidecta flo cones 
ten fa the male: ‘Ata nga carl caer 

tre aeadea sol perhaps Pineal part 
in the deciaion—to. devote. the money” to edueational 
Trrpone, and it has Been placed at th dona of the 
Aestetarl: Asociatjn to be aod for the’ porpves 
ot archilochral eceation. 

‘ate. Henan Smaraend (4): There in v0 allaxion 
fo the Calls Fund tw the Ropor. It wae promised at 
{iar tat Aninal Gtneral Meeting. naked aboct 
the Chatrnan ofthe meetin el Unt fe exe 
io tae a that wold be deat wn he ext 

Bir: Dario I have nohing to my aboot the P 
dents decom; I am sure iis’ Vinee: Bed in 
Conan fntoten wp Sopa fo have Une Gains below 
te We have ovary troet i pon Sty nnd inthe Coun, 
Si; tus tice os By neg ep in te ate 

tromgitlenty Pefee ws, you ve have 

Sbat'n e gal eed 
ck you to site Un son 
ini Sircion we are ping, 











































































{igh on and let 'sa sen 


"The Punstoocr= How it happened Unt i 
bean announced Tas afraid Tone know. "We have 


aot hove. We have 

i an ok 

sieht, moe rom 
ty inteaton ot kecping’ the atice faba dete 

a sugooncd to the Aneiaton ‘ti had been 
Mr."Davtooe : Will you put it into the Report? 
‘The Parstpes Yen, it yo winh.* a 











= A paragraph douling with this matter haa P 
te Hteport, soe pad 
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{2 aay 1012 
Mr- Dayana: Now ve have gto far we ean com 
side in nha diet eae fog td Th oe 


am 
it to the meeting, specially emphasising those tno ot 
three points, that the Students are rapily decreasing, 
the general’ income decreasing, and. our expenditure 
rapidly increasing, As to the methods of dealing with 
{ho utaation, tht ja another matter, and T siggest 
tate Eves Doane ott Met elected 
‘this Tnaitute: "At present, pronmably, they. are 
ppointed by the Tastitute Council, They should at 
any rate report to us, as well a4 the Auditors. ‘The 
finances: after ally are the pulse of the Institute and 
te tha eel evergthing ove wi a. "Wat 
‘ve insist upon Ss that tho finances tort be kept der 
Toreful eouol, that we aboul have capable men in 
clea ot ec Sot stat Cer er ay the whole 
facta before tn 
‘ir. Pras s Should Tbe ia order in moving that a 
Finnice Committee be elected in the samo way as the 


Standing’ Committees? 
ike Possrmeste do oot, think you would ‘be in 


order, Tho management of the funds of the Tnstitute 
fx on of the matters for which the Conncil is respon- 
sible under the Charter. ‘The Finance Committeo is a 
Committee of the Council; thoy meet very frequently, 
and are always keeping us in check. 
‘The Seonztanx read Clause 16 of the Charter, deal- 
ing with the management of incon 
ir, Pruxs: T should like to call attention to one 
rma only in this Report 1 om pags 4; in the 











m relating to"the new ‘Landon tridges 1 
onl tke to add to that De. Dur 
fet's name, the following Words: “with the reat 


that the original schemo of the Corporation of Lan- 
don, which ‘eas opposed by your Council, was sanc- 
oned’ by Parliament.” As {b stands at present the 
sors is only hal told. With regard to St. Pata 
Bridge it is all over and sated now, and. wo have 
nothing to do with the merits of the case. But it is 
the fact that this Institute, through ite Council took a 
‘ery prominent part in opposing the Till of, the Cot 
poration of London, It presented a atrongly-worded 
Petition to Pavliament against the scheme na 088 
‘Which was not. satisfactory 

















i afar Teal a thatthe ill wont ack 
smett, and was carried by a large majority. 

‘The Paastoere explained that tie, Connell ea 
dleavoured from the fiat to induce the Corporation to 
lake the best poastblo architectural advice before decid- 
‘ing upon thelr scheme. ‘This was really all that Wat 
fsked for, and as soon aa the three eminent architects 
‘were appointed. the Counel 
{0 leave the matter 








re 
The ‘ines coodemuing. the Corporations, proposals, 
and went gn to exltiise the inaction of the Counell in 
tot attending before the Committee ot the House df 
“Gir Doveaae Maveres fey esmacel ha 
a 0 Marie (Pex i grat 
regret x the conse taken Uy the Cgutt “AU iawn 
itwtigation, he ani, ha a mctaber of the Beige Honwe 
Estates ‘Conmittes, ‘sume three years. ago, wen 
tho scheme ‘was. quite in ila intial stage, the Com: 
rattee ‘had Comsented to receive. deputation. from 
the oats on, th question" ‘Th deputation, 
ing of architects," patnters, and scupeors=> 
Gf thm profemionalinenbers Ge Honorary. Asso. 
Sintes of the’ Inatititeattended, and were taformed 
tat to far thing had been dooe ou regneds the selec- 
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tiow ofan architec, tut What an engineer bad been em 
Pigeon the! gaeral ruts and hin acer bd 
approved. The Committee sasured the deputation 
that before anything of un architectural character was 
‘ieided pon, the Institute should be consulted, ‘Then 
thin mifortunate opposition, which had had the 
effect of alienating thei frends on the Committee: Ho 
waa very sory fori Beoause there wns no deste oa the 
Dat of the Corporation to do anything but whot wae 
perfectly right” Mr. Mathews conclued by” expres: 
Ing the hope that the paragraph would be eliminated 
tctirly from the Report, especially an the Committee 
nad agnin reported to the Howse of Commons in favour 
of the Billy which was carried byw lange majority. 
Fat tae abou rope thatthe word so 
sail by Me. Prk be aed ssiie 
fe. Pras open ‘proportion to. add the 
words above reported, Sir, Dovarass Marmavs aid be 
‘hoald prefer that the entice paragraph be omitted. 
‘te. Woonwawo, Mr Tota, and Are Mavarce B. 
Anisis deprecated farther discassion on the poiet, at 
ith cd he Pretending that o dite p= 
Position was bofore the meeting, the matter dropy 
‘Mr. Boer referred to the’ terrible event inthe 
Atlantic, and the pleasure they all felt at 
seeing es Panis Beck again in the Chair after his 
feeent long journey. Adverting to the proposals during 
the past year for farther extending the Charter an By: 
law, he and that auch changes tavalved the expendi- 
‘reat deal of money, and the Institute. wan 
‘ition at the momert to bear such expense, 
Further, tho Associates were agitating for additonal 
represeftation on the Gounell, and this would mean a 
alleration of the By-laws, at posthly of the Charter 
as well ‘Then, again, the Liventiates were. suggest 
See eee 
ing body, ny were only pain 
would len torae end "The Institute 


i he sopreertaton ef 
fexgred wilt this idea of further sepeeettatin 
‘Awocates and Liceatiates on the Coupell Tt was 8 
iisdeseiption. The Cousel represented the Taste} 
tha Coun wore elected by the votes of the Ascites 
well eof the Fellows, coud he Wentured to thnk that 
{he vex of the Assoeae far outnumbered tome ofthe 
Yelbes 'de decto Wesefue Ages went 
or anything, the Fellows xttng on the Coll repre 
tented the Atsetaten mote Un tie Fellows, Te mould 
te wise, he thought; for a year.or to to report hoe 
sang Bellows anil -how iuiny” Associates respectively 
ated at the’ annual lection, ‘ins could cay be 
‘ine, a diferont yclopes were used for the various 
‘lanes of yotera He war sure 1b would be found that 
funy mere Asocates vote than Fellows 
Mr. Hauemor We Busey [F] aid that it ght be 
‘ther, from the’ elorence Yo the Landon” Alastor 
Hes Rata She Bae Conca Agr 
fuent om page 93 that there was to agreement actly 
in exiatenes. ot that ‘contact "was printed in the 
MariorDlders Handbosk, and to hia Knowledge waa 
sed nom With rar tothe donations of xcs, he 
take ff pew. tenis on joining the Tatiuve, Sore 
ow requested, au und to be the case, to ake 9 don 
tion ‘tothe Tnattate: Taking’ at the muaber. of 
Aonatioas to the Libary, i aid not awem that ih 
trae obtained. from that! soaren, "Referring 10” the 
Secounta, he asked what the nem “Contributions to 
‘lied Soctetien™ meat 
The Seeneranes The sibncriptone of members of 
Allied Soeietien aro credited in fall, and me semitone 
fogth oer Dy a 82 
fe, Puare; With regard to the omi 
of the number of Student, coud not the 1x: 
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ion from the + 





jlanation which has boen given to us by the Secretary 
Vo embodied ia the’ Report Ae it hax been taal 
ink ihe namin, oti bp eller io engin hy 
rane hase deers 
Me Aue BY Meme (4.14 1 seems 40 me Whi. ll 
this heavy expenditure ix being crammed into abort 
fpeos ot Uni aa 1 Dak cing peseraions night 
oe (ines Beer arghriginn ri 
Fitatd il ot alloy lit 6 ttle from pose era 
‘tion in the matter of the restriction of funds. Epo 
for thy Bianca Coma’ eo are aking the Counel 
Te ip ceetioraat any tee uaee es 
Dotto hem whine ope 
sidered in regard to finance, I should 
Caresown OF eed tnenane of topeodltcnt whack 
tmigh be shred prer'a lore puree were dented 
cis free soecen whlch ts hd oedlnny "soy alge 
Se ceanel 
Mee Ae Resins (69; Aa: oe of. ioe open: 
sie for nag ap tha Haj of sats Coa 
iin nay Taha Mr core pg 
peri re menrenes yy eoren te feed 
thease Baie Assdation an tn aca 
; oc bE heres ban ee 
Po Gila ee erratic 
Tratitdlets pty to tape hs Creaitose at Cote 
ect We sigattny © suanduel fort 68 
form of agretent 
Tas aoacloe Vas easel 
Mr, Gr Ruvere Nisth [F]2°I notice in the Report 
{tay the Comal! we dealing vit ine atin ah Re 
Tesional condect i profesleal charge Thor's 
ae neler opening ale 
chic works ad Tika 
‘tl pei ally by th Its In yon 
pe eo tineeedior ae 
Mins thawaghty tnsdupetant ta" db the one ties 
i Niuer wineeeeste oe ase 
in the end, disgust the public. ‘The agent in these 
{aout ca afc fo take oly ea atid he wees 
ssscne 2 all brinnol ol of pocket haag ee 
Socks this inadathe'chea tereapeas ne Tae it bo 
iepdons his profes Ut snus too tht ropa 
tr tiw oly safoined heh to uoy end the noe sees 
ot fn the Rept ie wl alent an eo 
apie Wo Know that le aeheu oP comin te 
Seto of Accuses an ie featucte pti 
Aead) but nothing denate f mld acto wh Te bane, 
don aren. a tne“ 
toa eouch psfeelotal satus, tod eerste 
‘ought to be considered together. A 
ir, Eowann Ganewor [4.]: With reference to this 
siya Taw he Col we fo tine 
ema ye vce Cape of the 
femceitat feted eat 
being exceed 













































































Ee essen ace ar 
Brie aged trogen 
Soares ee ears eee 
Sr ety ce ou tree tad 
poke romeo teepong Wace 
Gis aetna oa een 
oF ere Ugh nace 
pA ary ie pecs be 
Siar hed eae ee ae 
a eseceay wea eiase ae 
peter aden ect ea 
Share ts ae re peers feces, 
oa te caer ee, ay 
eee acer 
Tia Sear u career ake 
IE Bec tin 
ge tom 
ep gee 
ES tance er ey ta 
ture, This would relieve the Council of a great re. 
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spocaibliy, na pt the reaponiiity onthe shoulders 


of the general 
‘Tho Presinevr? But you would get nothing 
‘Me, Gnrexor: We sliould not want the Council to 
cn it 7, mp to 8100, but iF they are 














w limited acope in extraordinary expenditure, 

we may be placed 1s 
“the Puestest ¢ the Coun 
have the sale we funds of the Ti 





ite.” yout want to tako this out of thes Kanda 
the Chater wil hve to ler. Wat think 

‘Mr. Daysnae; We seem to have borrowed money for 
the ‘Town Planning Conference, nud to have disposed 
of part of our income and invesinvnts for this purpose 
‘without the vote of the general body, TL lw frog, 
Thad ‘the Secretary, T think, will Bear that oot. 

‘Mr. Gneevor’ ‘There ik another point. notice 
there ls attached 46 this Report a little slip about the 
President's portrait ‘There is. ala) an” item inthe 
sccounts of B58 tds. for tho Inst President's portrait. 
Tein an opi secre Ghat yolustary aubaceiptions 
‘wards the portrait nochsstate the paymunt of a certain 

iy tho Tuntitute evary ta yearn to mike up the 
‘think that is-a Tite wntortanate. here 

I to subyeribe to this fund and 

But we do wot, and 

Thave to confeas that Tam one of the mean person 
1 think the tim has eoate when the Ti: 


















































‘i 
Stud get n greater equality of merit inthe portral 
Sahih {a very diateable-, 11 the Counell would brit 
Tint tater Forvard perhap mamas would muppet 
ite We shall ot, T hope, alwaye be in thia state of 
voverty, “One. groak polat which hed een advanced 
for the ‘Town Planning Conference was that wo hd had 
“4 week in tho aun A week fa the am ia very nlee, 
tut if you have to shiver in the cold and whade, 1 
starvation mud poverty, for two yours to pay for iy ft in 
dearly bought. 
‘Me, Sinritex + May Trefer Uo ane point with regard 






















to tho nceoonts on page &8, where we are taking into, 
ousideratjon tho nssete of ‘the Tnatitule, Under the 
We at cost 1/087 

Pompany, £15,251," Hut asa 





tate of fac 
tov pay Sn hor aah the 
That 0 i ae 
nh pr Lat al 
tint Ln 


those shares tho Tratitute bad 
fing like £1,350, 
he next item 








‘8 portion of the coat.” T think it 
ight out the intereste in 
nea way. Hot the figure 
paral Ist yeni, and st 
it should be shown here, because otherwise we do 
‘oaling that those shares cost ux 1,250 more. T stg. 
gest to tha Council that a better way to lay thie 
finaneiat ntatement before members would be to put it 
in the form of a profit and Toss account. You have the 
Library shown, and the Jocusat, and all sorts of items, 
and unless you show these things separately. you do not 
fag hte Pa ate mann in garde rio on 
he iter. rogard to the ‘Town 
fence, 1 do not kriow whether the Hon, Ai 
T want to aul. Tt was stated last year 
HF the sale of publications was 
£105, reducing the actual coat to the Tnatitite of the 
‘Town Planing Conference to a balance of £1,895, “As 
f matter of fact, that is the figure given, but it in more 
than that: ‘The coat was put down last year at £1,500, 
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‘The Seouxtany ‘That was the balance unpaid. ‘The 
estimated exteaordinary expenditare on the Town 
ianaing, Conference to be paid in tho vear 2811 wag 
£1,800. There has to be added to that the £500 which 
figured in the expenditure account for 1910, This 
rings up the total eatimated cont to 2,000, 

Mr. Stermexy : How much did the wale of the pub 
licatious on the ‘Town Planning Conference gain ua in 
the year 19111 

‘he Rucutane she aa of Ue volume of Pema 
‘actions brought wa in 8257 74, 

fir. Suammeuis We seem to. be, overdone with 
rough” etimates. Tt ia not the Auditors but the 
Connteil who submit estimates, and it ia only in the last 
two years that we have had to put op with * rough” 
tones: Tthink this is objectionable, We ought to know 
pretty: well where, we stand, and it ie desirable we 
fould have more light on the subject. On the ‘Town 
Manning Conference you have £1,105 as an estimated 
deficit st year, after the whole thing waa closed, and 
Yet this yoar yom show an expenditure of £1,076. 

‘the Sicuenine s The accoanis were by no nwane 

mate was % 
‘Transactions of tho Cone 
ihe work whe atl i the pret and all the 
‘accounts for printing, illustrations, binding, and. dis- 
tribution nd! to come In. Tu Uh ese eatimate 
spears to ane ue exceeded . 
ie. Prncx 1, ‘Toma (F.) 3 What docs the Jounxat 
‘and the Kataxtan cost the Institute after deducting 
the amount received for advertisements? 
‘The Sucamtaby: After deducting the amounts 16 
ceived Cor advertisemanta and salen the cost to the 
Unstitute is about $1,400, 

‘Mr, Teuns The allen of the Jouas a 
‘aro mixed up with the other publ 
‘lear how much should bo er 
is advertining contract expire? 

"The Secuerany «In about five years 
_M&. Exxtxorox : ‘hore is an item under the head of 
Extraordinary Expenditure, * Expenses re Licentiates! 

{what were these expenses? 


Clas, 240 04, 2 
‘Tho Securran: Expenses of meetings held thronghy 
i ote. 


ot hn couniy, iin relay advertising, o 

e. Hcxinitox tn the ‘aya there are 

LM Licentlter who have enolate In the 

sGcoants it sayy 1,008 ald a gainea, and 

thre on Aare, who es Azar 

Me Secukrany: That Wan lat yest “Che mubserip: 

tion of the” etd “since January. would nk 
nar nt thin Gabeial stateroent, which ie for the 





































‘The Paestoevr, replying to some of the points raised 
feito dager ert rico 





nine ecient Ue Contes” No 
fie aniipaed i vas gig to ont aa auch aa de 
Ts Exhibition wan an eapeciliy bean ite, and grew 
"ie aa a a ee, 
tamed oat to be 
fine Exhibition, ‘The Conference, too, was & very greet 
ficcow—and to mike it'hsiccan Ws had 16 boSeel 
lone Two ht. do it'over again no donb we 
Should be thle todo 1 more seontmeally. ty eae 
tn ts with a rosy and though i war done lasaty 
ty voluntary belpy yet the expenses mantel ps a 
ale that at eno one Ene eae wh 
iad coat." -Architects porhapa ‘will appreciate the 
tion beter than anybody. Thor an Ril some seca 
tovtome in from th sale of puifentfons Tah at 
4s all can tll yon shout the Town Planing. Confer 
face. T'may add vat these atcounta have’ all been 
Tee carefully audited 
Bis: Duero Was there rough eatimate prepared 
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before the Town Planning Conference in fixing sab- 


riplans 

va Wes ete sea eh 
tured oa ob, ike any rch inate 
father vrei, "at think the praenion hang 
by the Conference more than full valae for ite money, 
TE it had not been for the fact that vee were buying 
Union Companys shares, and selling stock at = lowg we 
sho ver have ea anything’ abot this dele 
‘ut now we are faced with thie hich dors 
Hot give. b correct pleture of our faanclal. postion, 
thnog ie, Davie haw Droog fore wx ith the 

@ inentions, "We are now housed in promises 
‘vn freehold, and. are. worth 
ind the only charge oa thea it 
the bank and 2400 mortange, 
raking © db of DIRON, which we shall poy of by 
Aingrect “instead of putting our ssvings to", rewrve 
Account to provide for m building fund, ‘aa we have 
‘Save in pach Sears, we sall have Tn the. fetare 
ftmualstrples towards ‘paying fl Une “debt. 
Foustda donations Ye. the Libra, abere tad to.e 
‘tutor for new members to read either a paper oF to 
five books tothe Library, but the practice wae dropped 
tinny yeara 

7, Davida: There in the point about the authority 
forthe overdratt. 

"The Passioext: T donot think anyone can be 
Hained for that ‘Phere was an overdraft of £7,000 for 
Uhe premises authored” some eighteen monte. ago. 
‘This 7,060 was ta moc'a apecibnd debt which had 
brett incurred in alteriog the premisea,. And. ee had 
‘ther expenses in connection with the Town Planning 
Conference which had wot been foreron, 

Me'utipor: Had Whe Gouelauthorty to get the 
overdratt 

"Tho Parsioesr The Conteil had authority from the 
Getverat Body 

‘Mr Surrweap The Council had authority to got an 
overdraft of £7,600, and immediately afterwards they 
thane foam from the bankers of 2/80 With al 
Taepect bo gut Auditor, to call Ihat stim an everdeat 
OF 19,003 iva mistake 1h shoold have been an over 
draft of £7,000 ana loan fromm Ue bankers of £2,000. 

‘Mr, Haxrworow Tt ix dangerous precedent, and T 
dh fo sce how you can reconeile It with the limited 
overdraft nanctioned bythe General ody. 

Ria "Seourant der the Charter kod By lan 
‘us Vunderatand them, ik was nok necessary to come t 
the General ody for. perminsion to overdrew ost 
earl oy cs hanged profedy of he Tonlahe 

en charge ts property of the Thatitate 
tnd depoait the shaver and lemon ax security, 

‘Mr. Yo Hoosox (F-}, Hom. Auditor» Ste. Davidge 
drow ‘attention to the words tn the Auditors" Repert 
‘exces to be applied alendily to the reduction of the 
Joan fromthe hae ich wa eg wit 
Ai yo al intr te word an” aftr 
20 thai it shold run “and forthe purpose of paying. 
"rth further proceedings at the meeting are recorded 
in the Minates published in the lant ina. 
























Books received. 

“Mis ler wate ty hey Wap, ete 
tar Strnetaral Meckanies Geral School ot Are 

a, “Tand1912 "yb net, Balad 

Nera “Prtiat_ Desig, by Wooler ied, LE, 
fo Land lg. Te sd-net (B. Batord. 

Matern ‘Coiag Aveiro Mauciee Beams, 2d 
Gio, Tonal 013. Ton nok (BT. Bata 





‘Mr. Cram's Paper. 

Among the guests of the Council Dinner Club 
on the occasion of Mr. Cram’s Paper were the 
American Ambassador (the Hon. Whitelaw Reid), 
(tector af the perl Clog) Se Bde Bask 
(Rector of i ) Si iwi 
(Chairman of Convocation, lon University), Mr. 
Edward Warren, Leg keh ‘Mr. G. Gilbert Scott 
(architect of Liverpool Catl 1), and Mr. Cecil 
Brewer [F.}. -All the guests were present after: 
wards at the reading of the Paper. Mr, Cram 
‘had crossed the Atlantic specially for his Paper, 
and was ablo to stay here butafew days—arriving 
fon Saturday the I8ch gud starting for the rebar 
journey the following Wednesday morning. His 
audience at the Institute was a full and very 
appreciative one. The Paper, with the descrip. 
tions of the illustrative lantern slides, occupied 
over an hour and a half in delivery, but the 
author held the interest of his audience through- 
out and was enthusiastically applauded at the 
close. The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal de- 
scribes it as “in a literary sense one of the finest 
Papers ever: reed si the, Tavitcto uot only ia ta 
substance but in the admirable manner of its 
delivery.” Besides the lantern illustrations Mr. 
ae ered oe large Gains bea 
inga a jographs representative of the worl 
cof ths vaniows srekiteots relersed to fo tho Paper 
‘These were hung in the West Gallery and are to 
remain on view till the Ist June. 


Loadon Street Name-plates, 

Reference was made in the Annual Report of the 
Art Standing Committee [Jounxat, p. 471] to the 
‘arrangements in Ait the Institute for hold- 
ing a wonference with representatives of the civic 
authorities of London to diseuss the subject of the 
uniform treatment of street name-plates in Landon, 
‘Tho conference took place on the 22nd inst., Mr. 
Emest Newton, A.R-A.. in the Chair, and’ was 
attended by members othe Art Standing Com- 
mittee al representatives most of the 
ToveughOoniie of Landen’ theres fore 
interchange of views among those present, and it 
was gouraly agreed that some uniformity of treat- 
ment is desirable. Some of the London street 
name-plates are cast iron, many are enatnelled iron, 
others are of zinc or tile ; hut the most comuon 
system of all, and the most objectionable in th 
view of the Art Committee, isto paint the name of 
the street on the bricks of the house, The type of 
plate most generally favoured was one of pl 
‘cast-iron, with raised letters in old Roman type. 
The jon was alto ade, and met with con 
siderable approval, that a competition be 
promoted for « design for a good, efficient name- 
plate for uniform use. Neither of these two pro- 
posals was definitely adopted, but the representa 
tives of the municipalities agreed to report to their 
councils and to mect the Institute again. Needless 
to say, the Art Committee do not advocate an 
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‘ornate or elaborate name-plate ; their view is that 
if itis simple and thoroughly efficient for its pur- 
‘pose it will be sufficiently artistic, 


‘Town Planning : Proposed Chair at London University. 

‘A proposal has been made, and is now receiving 
influential support, for the establishment of a pro- 
{essorship of town planning at London University. 
‘The idea originated with Mr, John Buris, who 
suggested at the Town Planning Exhibition, held 
it Crosby Hall some time ago, that some wealthy 

son should endow such a chair ; and since then 
{fe Herbert Warren, of the Garden City Associs- 
tion, has several times urged its desirability. ‘The 
matter was at first referred to the executive com= 
mittee of the Association, and now « strong: com= 
mittee is being formed to furtherit, Tt is intended, 
if the proposed Chair is founded, that architectural 
students should have the opportunity of attending 
the lectures on town planning as part of their pro- 
fessional studies, Instruction is already given in 
this subject at Tiverpool University by: Professor 
Adshead and at Birmingham Raymond 
Unwin, and itis strongly felt that students in 
London should have the same facilities, Sir 

















Philip Magnus, M-P. for London University, Sir 
William Collins, and Sir Henry Miers, the principal, 
ave expressed great interest in the scheme, It is 


supported also by Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr, 
ohn Burns hasoffered several valuable suggestions. 
‘The promoters consider that a professorship at 
London University should have an endowment of 
£600 4 year, anda lectureship £300. The pro- 
teas of the scheme will depend on the success in 
raising funds, and pending the formation of the 

mmittee any suggestions or offers of assintance 
the Seorctary, Gard&n City 
y's Inn Place, WiC, 


‘The London Society : Appoit of the Council : 
Super by Mee Davison. 

‘The London Society, whose aim is to make Lon- 
don w perfect and beautiful eity by the concentra 
tion and unification of existing forces, and to en- 

ender a true civio pride in its citizens, held 
augural meeting on the 22rd inst in the Galleries 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Strvet. ‘The Earl of Plymouth presided, and at the 
opening of the proceedings the Hon, Secretary, Mr. 
WS, ‘ing, announced that the following had 
been Siete members of the Council: Sir 
George Alexander, Sir J. Wolfe Barry [F.), Sir 
‘Thomas Brock, R.A.[/1.A.}, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A.[P.), Mr. W. D. Carde [H.4,], Mr. J.M. Dent, 
Sir Alfred Bast, RA. (71.4.}, Sir Douglas Fox, Mr. 
‘Thomas Gautrey, Mr. C. H. St, John Hornby, Sir 
J, Prichard Jones, Mr. Philip Norman, Sir E. J. 
Poynter [H.P.], Sir Aston Webb, C.B,, C.V.0., 
RA. [Fs representing the Roval Academy, Sit 
Frank Short, IA. ; representing the Royal Tnsti- 
tute of British Architects, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 





will be welcomed 
Association, $6: 
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PRIBA.; representing the Royal Socicty of 
Sculptors, Sir George Frampton, R-A. [21.4.], and 
representing the Mansion House Council on Health 
and Housing, Mr, C. J. Allan, 
‘The Earl of Plymouth said that some 
ight bo inclined to think that the London Bocety 
‘taken upon itself the task of guidance or inter- 
ference with the authorities who rightly controlled 
the London buildings and improvements. He 
wished emphatically to state that that was not the 
promoters’ intention. But as they believed that 
All good citizens should take an intelligent interest 
in the growth and changing developments of the 
eapital of their country, so did they wish to 
stimulate and to focus that interest, to give the 
public #ome guidance, and to help them to exercise 
that legitimate influence that they ought to exercise 
upon the mark which our own, generation was 
leaving upon the planning und the stones of the 
Metropolis. They knew how, in days gone by, 
in the small community of Florence, the citizens 
used to assemble together in their chief square and 
approve or disapprove, by show of hands or by: 
some such simple method, the design of the pro- 
ose buildings oftheir city. | They could do that 
ause their eyes had been trained to a sense of 
Teatty {rom childhood, and all the iababitanta 
‘who took the trouble to examine and discuss the 
designs were competent to express an opinion. OF 
‘course, under present conditions, such & thing was 
impossible, but none the ees it was useful and right 
‘that there should exist an organisation from which 
‘an expression of general artistic opinion could pro- 
ceed with some weight and thority behind i 
Ono other object might usefully be bome in mind, 
‘The guardians of public money, be that. money 
derived ae taxes or from rates, must hesitate to 
recommend large public expenditure if they were 
not aseured of publi approval and support. Suc 
Society as theirs might ‘ielp to form. public 
opinion, and might render great service to. those 
who would willingly take the right course and 
some splendid improvement if they were 
of such general support voiced by auch 9 


‘aM. T. Rafites Davison [H1.4.] read a Paper, 
iattated hy lantern Wee: on Loelon eek 
‘and as it might be.* Sketching the main fines of 
the future work of the Society, Me. Davison said :— 
In the forefront of everything in the encouragement 
ot alsin which wil ent fo mike Ea fe 
aya lth, ay, an general anit ad to 


Stimulate the ing ite 
hes of ite Pepin) 



























oa ae sggente 
o the establishment of a central autho. 
may wnt the cotinatce of 8 
g contol over both the practieal and’ 
seep So of the city. Rg 

‘2 To advocate roomy in tha Building Acta, which 
sill compe proper consideration a bebwesh hey 

* The Py 


nay bo readin eztento in the current inane of 
Uo Bia reece” at eetenta othe exert ix of 
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‘THE LONDON socreTy 


wit of streets, and as to materials used. In 
vga the ton ie mach more coadee, 
with lappy revults, o thatthe maximum of sunshine 
Secured in the street aad inthe home. 

2. To obtain some beter guiding rules as to building 
Tine, and to ‘watch their devolopment, n0 that beltce 
architectural and ceotomic reslle may be obtained. 

4 to guard th smeniie of one noble iver an save 
it froin degradation, ‘There toma grave Fak at this 
‘moment that its fine northern ‘embankment, may. be 
ined by a soven-lory hota, bile about ano hued 
Yards in advance of the general line of fromtag 

'. To necure the consideration of the artiste point of 
view 4a all-works of borough or county: eomneis, by 
‘enna ofan advisory art coumithee 

GT work for a heltor and more adequately dis 
tributed ‘park syatom, with view to provision af 
fatore extension And also to do all that Is poasble 
forthe increase and extension of pen spaces, 
wadigte some the Helter openiog up af goed public 

ings. 

8 To insist on the completion of improveménts and 
'enpone sraen which prevent i 

oo all that in posuie. tors 
tion ofall echemes and plans, which will gradually lad 
{0 the best genoal plan'achetne forthe wn ety 

10. To eaeavour 10 bring into » better mitted of 
onder, decency, and. dorign, all th various objects 
Which are placed fm the teeta and open spaces, etch as 
rect lights, conveniences, shelters, Rio, statues, es 
This might be defined ts a sort of tidyingrap proceta 

Anomalies guch as never could exist except in this 
county ma be natn Follow ; 

ew with a ight’ to. velo any genera 
shone oe Landon is, howe, a he, 
tay be thought to damage small local taterest. 

2 The main edy nore fee Mand dies 
of tho present that it has o tine to stop and consider 
the future, with the remit that nil two years ago 
(sith the exception of two Imperative scones, +f 
Kingwray ‘and’ Millbank)" very ile heed. haa Been 
given to the future needs of London, or to the lines 
"non which it should’ develop, 

3. Such improvements aa are mado are dono for 
strictly ulillarian reasons in stietlyullitaian way 


after great pressure: 

A Improvements which, by not being. anficently 
comprehensive to include properties affected, as well ax 
iguous to a new street, leave. ‘un lettable 
patehen and ngly fringes of old buildings, which remain 
for sometinea 60 years as lth. 

Hallways, rick only originally allowed to devastate 

tracts of ‘central areas sith ui vind ad 
‘Yards, and stations, but also to hoglect them deplorably, 
‘nnd increase their original ugtines, 

Huge areas of slum property, which cannot be 
qealt with publicly, owing to exemption of such areas 
from the ‘own Hanning Aet aud the failure of the 
Housing Acts. Nor privately owing to the obstinacy 
of fomtlised owners who rafuse to cooperate with those 
Adjoining who may be wiling 19 rebut. 

mold waste of nites thoogh ta aces oe 
owing to want of co-operation ‘between owners an 
Authorities, resulting in the perpetuation of auch dis 
{riots as Soho and fen, hard by the moat 
Smportant and wealthy atreeta in Tandon, 

Groat public buildings, such as the Central Crimi 
tal Court, tho British Musou, the Institute of Char. 
ered Accountants, the Wesleyan Hall, and the West. 
tnineter Cathedral hidden avay in narrow atrects, and 
lotto public vi 

9, The smoke question Jost, and only half admin 
tered, in a tangle of vested manufacturing interest. 











the co-ordina. 
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10, Advertinnwatascttnred wily anywhere, with- 
out referenen tothe ntareie of adjoining oppor 
ners oF public, brates the Ack fegulating them is 
Adoptee al not compntcary. 

The Narrow and ushialihy strete, made even more 
uahealthy by the pomer given to owners to erect Righ 
Tres in hem, ropardioms of tbo width 
112 Berpottion of bud ligaments end. projectin 
fastest hectare vners Late peeor to dose! ea 
inno one's tonines Ur muggee pattie nction Cpevve 
i. 

12; Buildings erected of the most fantasti dexign— 
most incongedoun with, vie ‘sroundings “and of 
tatriala of ment vivid colours and wanitalo texture 

6 Cosly “new bukingy Fsing ‘where menitentiy 
improvements will rapidly nocoitte renovale 

iy Parks fu exces of raqicomente in nome laden, 
soy aati ieee 

“0! Both parka and cares closely barccading 
obscuring Ute view, obstrecting passage, and destey 
ing all seme of freedom and apace, 

7 Streee obycared by peemunent rections abjre 
snd below ground, meh sn convenience, ins 
Srna ahr, anne afd 
relnges ueually inthe worst foesbletaste—cite Water 
foo Bridie lamps. 

18 ‘Treo planting on x miniature salo, and even 
thon usually without toference to surrousdings—oie 
Hyde Park Corner. 

To, The invasion of vexidetial distrite by manw: 
factaring and commercial buildings, and at 























fn entire absence of any attempt at civic administrative 
‘or educational concentration, 
20. And, lastly, a chaotic system of goods collection 





id dlfetryy rey enoron was eens 
in timo and in the cal occupied for goods yards. 





As a mere business venture, said Mr, Davison, 
‘we should be ashamed to run London as itis now 
—a mass of complicated and conflicting onganisa- 
tions, a surging sea of strageling forves, pullin 
in all directions without firm, conclusive, an 
statesmanlike control. It is not economically 
sound us a matter of business, it is not decently 
attractive as a world show, We are a wealthy 
city, and are said to have spent twelve millions 
in sixteen years in public improvements. But 
the French spent, fifty-three millions on Paris, 
and haye earmarked thirty millious more. - In 
1907, tourists and travellers alone spent 120 
nlions in France in hotels, transportation, pu 
hase and amusements, What is hfty millions of 
capital to that? What proportion doos our out- 
lay bear to our vast size and great income ! “As 

noble embodiment of civio life, as the 
y of a vast Empire, Loniton eannot atand 
comparison with many small cities of the world. 
‘The necessary. sentiment is lacking. Can it be 
aroused! A distinguished writer said the other 
day: ‘Everything noble, beautiful, and splendid 
that has ever been written, sung, painted, or done 
since the world began, has been born in sentiment, 
cortied through by dentiment, and remembered 
by sentiment.’ Shall that sentiment which en- 
nobles, idealises, and inspires be lacking in the 
great and immediate necessities for the improve- 
‘ment and beautification of London 
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‘The Chair of Architecture, Manchester University, 
‘Applications are invited for, sppointment to 
the Chair of Architecture at Manchester University, 
‘aeant through the resignation of Profewor 8. H: 
[see p. 491 salary is ‘annum. 
Pastalea Mat Sate ad Cottons tel forms 
‘of application may be obtained from the Regi 


of the University on receipt of « stamped 
-foolscap envelope. Applications must be sent in 
not later than sy, 18th June, 


International Building Exhibition, Leipzig, 1913. 






Particulars are to hand of the International 
Building Exhibition to be held from May to Octo- 
‘ber next year at Leipzig under the patronage of the 
King of Raxony. The ‘object of this the 
first International Exhil voted to building 





in all ite branches, and especially dwelling-h 

0 to Cepepey te oes which the art 
vuilding has made in twenty or thirty 

The eahitao willbourangedimsectonrer 2 
ta Belpernpes od & rote salting Sate a 

Utlement (2) Enginewrir ul forks; 
Srchitectural Baiiog Workay (4) ‘The Se of Dvoora 
Ung wid Furnishing tuteriors; (0) Architectural Paint 
ing and Scalptare; (8) Gardens and Parks ; (7) Come- 
teries—Monumental Sculpture; (3) Monumente—The 
Gare of Monumenta—Home Prewerration. 

11. ‘Tho Literature of Architecture nd Baidiog— 
‘Technical Edveational Institutions -Oice Reinties 
for Architects and Engineers 

Tit Hulding "Material, ir Mauotactare oF Pre 
paration and Use (20 grodpa). 

IV. Machines, fons, and Apparaton wed fn Boil 
ing (6 groupe}. 

V. Sale and Purchase of Building Land; Building 
Finance; Estate ‘Agencies; Insurances in connection 
with Dwelling Houses; Rook Keeping for Builders and 
Arghnsta (romp 

VE uid "Sanitation tor, Dwellings, actor 
and Streets; Protection of Workers from Unjary, First 
‘Aid and other Provisions for their health and comfort: 
Precautions ngainat Five: Old Age and Tnvalid:Inaor 
‘itce (6 groups) 

Vit Eatin, Games and 

VII eating of Building 
Demoastrations 


Applications for space, with detailed descriptions 
aand aketches, must be sent to the offices of the 
Directorate, Windmiihleaweg No, 1, Leipzig, on 
or before Ist October 1912. 


St. Nicholas Priory, Exeter. 

Some time back, the Governors of the Royal 
Albert Memorial, Exeter, referred to the Museum, 
Library, and Fine Arts Committee for theit con” 
sideration the desirability of acquiring some an- 
cient building of urchitectural interest to serve for 
the purpose of local historeal museum. In the 
course of their inquiries the Committee have ascer- 
tained that the ancient building of St. Nicholas 
Priory could probably be purchased for the city. 
This property, which the owners are prepared to 
sell, comprises some buildings in the Mint, Exeter; 
‘and what is generally regarded as the remains of 








ta, 
laterials; ‘Technical 
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the old Benedictine mi comprise the cen- 
tral portions of this block, of the ruins 
extending throughout the whole of the 7. 
‘The owners are prepared to accept £350 and their 
costs of the purchase from the Council, and the 
Committee are of 0 that, quite apart from. 
the question of ertaliahing a local mnsewn, 
a building ofthis great Mntrial and antiquarian 
interest should be purchased for the city and a 
suitable restoration effected, 

‘The Priory of St. Nicholas may be considered 
the first of all the Monasteries in Exeter, having 
been founded by William the Conqueror as 
dependency of hin noble Abbey at Battle. The o- 
tablis it soon grew in importance, as is amply 

the fact that when, in 1346, water was 
it by the Dean and Chapter of Exeter to the 
‘conduit in the Cathedral Close, ono channel was re- 
served solely for the Priory of St, Nicholas, In 
1842, when excavations were in progress for a cellar 
‘on the site of the Lady Chapel of the Monastery, 
the body of Lady Matilda Courtney was dine 
interred from its resting-place of four hundred 
years At her decease, she left certain tenotnenta 
in the High Street with the it of Md. to 
Shireen poor people yearly. Wi curioun tne it 
was only the It of the priors who atained ny 
dignity in the Church. William of Colliton, or 
‘on, ns appointed to a Canonry on the 
death of Richard Sydnor in 1534. Subject to the 
sanotion of the Local Goverment Board it has 
lecided to purcl \¢ property, and thus a 
valuable addition will be made to the interest and 
attractions of the City of Exeter, 


Ancient Monuments Protection Bills. 

On the motion of Lord Herschell, » committeo, 
consisting of the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Earl of Plymouth, the Bishop of Bristol, Lord 
Sheftield, and Lord Southwark, has been appointed 
to join with a Committee of the House of Commons 
to consider the Antient Monuments Consolidation 
and Amendment Bill, the Ancient Monuments Pro- 
tection Bill, and the Ancient Monuments Pro- 
‘tection (No. 2) Bill. 


‘Tattershall Castle: Recovery ofthe Fireplaces. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston (H.F.), with tho 
assistance of a number of generous lovers. of 
antiquity in the county of Lincoln and elsewhere, 
has recovered the famous carved stone fireplaces, 
dating from the ifteenth century, which were taken 
‘out of Tattershall Castle last year. The work of 
restoring the cattle and its surroundings to their 
former condition, as far as can legitimately be 
done, has already been begun by Lord Curzon ; 
and as soon as this is sufficiently advanced the fire- 
places will be restored to their original position in 
the castle walls. It is estimated that the works at 
Tottesall wll ot be competed until meat year, 
when poses to throw them open 
to the publi 











OBITUARY 


Architectural Tour in France. 

‘The Rev. Dr. West [.], pupil of the late E. M. 
Barry and of Viollet-le-Duc, and author of Goehie 
Architecture in England and France, proposes to 
conduct an architectural tour in France during 

he ensuing summer, taking one of the following 
itinerari¢ 


ies, or some combination of them, Rouen 
10 be the starting point: (a) ‘Pho Caen 
distriot, including Le Mans, Alengon, Séex, &. 5 
(0) The Soissonnaic and Beaupaizais, including 
Anions, Beauvais, Morienval, Pierrefonds, Coucy, 
Reins, Laon, ej (0) The Te de France, inlaid 
ing Mantes, Poissy, Troyes, Sena, Bourges, Orléans, 
and Chartres; (dl) Burgundy—Troyes, ‘Langres, 
Dijon, Auxerre, Vérelay, Nevers, Bourges, 
Chartres; (0) General—Chartres, Le Mans, Angers, 
Poitiers," Angouléme, Périgueux, Le Puy. (1), 
Clermont, Bourges, Nevers, Vézelay, Dijon, Sens | 
{Q Southern toulouse, Cahors, Albi, Careawonne, 
Narbonne: (9) Provenee—from Dijon to Arles, 
‘und bak by Le Puy, Clermont, &e, ‘The numbor 
of tho party will not exceed fiftenn, Dr, West's 
‘uddress is Sealey Viearage, nt, Stroud, Glos, 


‘The Regent's Quadrant. 

In the Jounwat, recently, attention was ealled 
to the competition instituted by the Builder { 
fagade for the Regent's Quadrant which will 
tinue Mr. Noman Shaw's design in such « manner 
‘as may not be open to the exit 
tradosimen for whom the premises are intended, 
It is now announced that Messrs. Swan & Edgar, 
whose premises occupy a large part of the 
prepared to tako an active interest in the matter, 
cither by giving an additional promium to thew 
offered by: the Builder, or "if practicable  pro- 
fessional position which will onable the successful 
Competitor to put his design into material form, 
Particulars are given in tho Builder for 19th. April 
and 3rd May. Designs may be sent in up to 


28th Juno, 
Obituary. = 

Pern Kenn, the well-known Melbourne archi= 
tect, whose death is announced at an advanced age, 
was for many years a Fellow of the Institute, but 
resigned membership a few years ago, having been 
ong retired from practice. "Mr. Kerr was articled 
to Mr. Archibald Simpson, of Aberdeen, over 
soventy-three years ago, and was afterwards in the 
office of Mr. Geo. Fowler Jones, of York. About 
the end of 1845 he removed to Dunrobin Castle, 
Scotland, where he was engaged on the extensive 
additions to the Castle. On the completion of this 
work he came to London and entered the office of 
rls Barry. In 1852 ho emigrate to Aue 
tralia and after a brief experience of eattle-raising 
on the Upper Yarra returned to his profession as an 
architect in Melbourne, first in partnership and 
subsequently on his own account. is principal 
‘works included the Harbour’ ‘Trust Offices, the 
Chinese Court of Arbitration, Port Phillip ‘Club 
Hotel, and the first part of the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment. In 1877 he entered the Government service 
and was appointed by the Royal Commission of 
Parliament Buildings as their architect of the 
Howes of Parliament. Mr. Kerr had « share in 
designing, detailing, and if into execution 
Government House, the new Law Courts, and the 
Public Office, He also carried out the Registrar: 
General's Office, and extensive additions to the 
General Post Orfice, 


Enwrs E, Prycus, whose death occurred on 
the 17th May, Ind conducted the Preliminary 
Examinations ‘of the Royal Institute for over 
twenty years past. Mr, Pinches was born in 1888, 
the son of « Landon schoolmaster, and took hig 
degree in the University of London in 1857, He 
was engaged in educational work all his life, and 
Was a member of the Council of the College of 
Proceptots for over forty years, during twenty-five 
‘of which ho filled the olfice of Treasurer, His 
tensive knowledge, his ability and accuracy, 
the eminently judicial quality of hit mind, 
fitted him for the responsible du 
in which capacity his aervices w 























n much request 
by public bodies, including the ‘University of 
London, the College of Precoptors, the Joint 
Scholarships Board, the R.IB.A., the Surveyors’ 
Institution, and others, 


Architects’ Benevolent Society, 

At the Annual General Meeting of this Society 
held on the 11th April, Sir Ernest Georgo, A.RA. 
in the Chair, the Annual Report of the Council 
was submitted x follows : 


ting their sixty-second annual report 

t that they have again to record 
© diminution in the amount of the Society's sub- 
seriptions, ‘The difference is small as compared 
with Inst year, but it ia significant in view of the 
fact that a special letter of appeal was issued by the 
President in. October to over five thousand archic 
tocts practising in the United Kingdom. ‘The result 
of the appeal, although scarcely realising anticipa- 
tions, increased by new or additional subscriptions 
the total amount received by £41. 18s. 6d., while 
the sum of £124, Br. 6d, waa added to the Society's 
‘capital from donations recoived in response to the 
appeal. ‘The Council feel that the number of con- 
tributors on the Society's books (the total number 
of subscribers is 512) is inadequately representa- 
tivo of 40 large a profession ; thoy are also assured 
that the result of advertising, while extending 
knowledge of the Society, leads to an insufficient 
roturn for th incurred. It is felt, there- 
fore, that the subscription list must mainly rely 
for ‘its support upon the efforts of individual 
members snd upon the corporate uction of the 
metropolitan and provincial architectural societion. 
In this connection, the thanks of the Society are 
duo to Mr. Watson Fothergill, the Local Honorary 
Secretary of the Nottingham. Society ‘of Architects, 
‘who secured numerous fresh contributions. 
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During the yoar the sum of £1,031 was distributed 
in ello £210 being puid to pensioners, while £780 
‘was disbursed in grants among seventy-four ap- 
Plicants, A pension having become vacant, vi 
‘Applications were considered and the annuity w 
finally granted to the widow of an architect. 
Tho total amount received in subscriptions was 
£707, be, Gil. (us compared with £716. 1s. received 
in 1910); while the amount received in donations 
was £296, 14 ‘compared with £109, 159, received 
in 1910), including Professor Aitchison’s bequest 
‘of £90, "Donations were also received as follows : 
Sir Ernest George £20 and £4; Mr, 
291; Mr, Kdward B. ’Anson £16, 1 
n 






















Mr. FW. Bs. ; Mr 
£5, ba: Mr. Henry Lovegrove £5, 0s; Mr, W. 
Hilton Nash £5. 5s,; a8 well ax various amaller sams, 





With the amount carried forward from last account 
together with the donations received during the 
year the Couneil wore enabled to increase the 
Bociety’s investments by the purohsse of £500 
Queensland, 8% Tnscibed Book at « cont of 
LA. Ls, Oi. 

‘At the boginning of the present year, the famil 
of tho lato Me, John 1. Cheitophat proxented, 
through Mr. Freville Christopher, £105 New South 
Wales 94% Inurbed, Blok i memory of thle 
fathor, who was himself a liberal benefactor of the 
Society. 

Tt a withgreat rogret that the Council haye to 
reoord the death of Mr. William Glover, and Mr. 
‘N. M. Rickman, the two Vice-Presidents of the 
Sooioty, Mr. Rickman had boon a subscriber since 
1872 ; he sorvod on the Council on many occasions, 

nd always took an unfailing interest in ite work. 
‘The association of Mr. Glover was more recent, 
but since he came to live in the South of England 
hetookan active partiin the progress of the Society, 
Konerously contributing himself and influencing 
the contributions of others, greatly to the ad: 
vantage of both income and capital, 

‘Tho following, being the five senior members, 
rotite by rotation from the Council ; Mr. Charles 
Blomeld, Me. John Boreowman, Mt. , 1. Baker 
King, Sir Charles Nicholson, and Mr. G. E. Bond. 
‘To fill the vacancies caused by these retirements 
the Council have the pleasure to nominate Mr. 
Henry Lovegrove, Mr. E. Arden Minty, Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, Mr, William Woodward, and 
the President of the § of Architects.* 

‘The Council have 
Mr. HL. Floronce for election as Vice-President.” 

‘The thanks of the Society are due to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for office accom 
modation and to the staff of the Institute for 






























* Those gentlemen were daly elected, and Me. W. 
Hilton Nash was re-elected Hoo. Treasurer and’ M2. 
Percirall Currey, Hon. Secretary. 
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assistance, always cordially rendered, in any 
matter connected with the Society. 

The Report was adopted, and the Chairman 
announced a bequest to the Society of £200 from 
Mr. Thomas M. Rickman, and donations of £15 
from the Society of Architects and £3 39, from 
Mr. C, H. Lohr. 





THE EXAMINATION: 


The Final Examination Alterative Problems in 
gn. 

Under the new scheme of Testimonies of Study 
for the Final Examination * six alternative Pro- 
blems in Design are to be set by the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education each year, and. candidates 
must submit designs in answer to at least four of 
the problems. Th. problems will be published 
tovice a year, throe sets in January and three in 
July. Candidates for the examinations in Novem: 
bernext may avail themselves of the new scheme, 
but after next year it will be compulsory on all 
candidates. Several Students entering for the Final 
next November are taking advantage of the now 
‘home and have sent in designs.  Appended are 
the problems set and the names of tho Students 
‘hose work haa satisfied the Board :-— 

Subject 1, (a)—(A. Inrge Monument to com- 
momorate King Alfred's Refounding of London,)— 
Messrs. H. A. Dod, Hal Harper, Ernest Prestwich, 
H. 0. Bradshaw, 

‘Subject 1, (0).—(A ‘Terrace of Five Houses.) — 
Messrs, R. F, Dodd, Walter E. Woodin, 8, Stoven- 
son Jones, W. Harding Thomy 

Subject I. (a)—(A large Monument to an x= 

lorer,)—Messrs. H. Lidbetter, R, 8, Dixon, F. 0. 

wurence, F, A. Browdhead, 'R, Duckett, E, F. 
Bothwell, ©.'M. MeLachlan, W, E. Woodin, Ry A. 
Barber, J. 0, Cheadle, 

Subject IL. (0—(A Cloister with External 
Entrance Gateway or Tower to « Collegiate Build- 
ing.)—Mossrs, HA. Dod, H.C. Bradshaw, E, 
Prestwich. 


























COMPETITIONS, 


‘King’s Heath Baths Competition, Birmingham, 

‘The Council of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association have addressed a letter to the pro- 
moters of th tition objecting to clause 4 
of tho Conditions, which reserves to the promoters 
the right to appoint on independent assessor or 
assessors, and urging that the usual course followed 
in public competitions of importance should be 
observed—vir. that the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects be requested to 
nominate an assessor. Meanwhile the Council 
have circularised the members of their Association 
asking them to abstain from competing until the 
offending clause has been amended. 


* Journ, 18h Jamunty 1018, p. 191, 
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SMALL WATER SUPPLIES 588 


REVIEWS. 


SMALL WATER SUPPLIES. 

Swall Water Supplies. Being a Practical Treatise on 
the Methods of Collecting, Storing, and Conveying 
Water for Donetc Use larpe Country, Mnstms, 
Extutes, anid amall Villages and Farms. For the use 


of Hpincerc Estate Agintn ond Owners of Property. 
fy BN Taplin Goonde "S01h. 6a nts PO 


Batiford, 04 High Holborn, WC.) 


‘This work, consisting of 162 pages of clear print 
on good paper, and containing’ 136 well-produced 
‘nd useful illusteations, is a short, compact, and 
yery practical book. It supplies useful data, without, 
incorporating lengthy descriptions of extraneous 
natter, Its perusal should prove very useful for 
that section of the pofesion engaged in arranging 
water supplies in the more rural areas where no. 
public company's water is available. 

‘Tho first chapter is devoted to “ Properties of 
Water and Sources of Supply." It seems some- 
what strange that the author should advocate the 
calling-in of a water diviner when in doubt as to 
the existence of water, but there may still be some 
who retain belief in the diviner’s powers, But on 
the same page the author suggests calling in a 
water expert before commencing any enginoering 
work, The latter moat certainty appears to be the 
more reliable course, Where abundant river water 
‘of poor quality is available, the author advocates 
sinking « well or drinking water, the former raised 
by mechanical power, the latter by hand pump 
conly—no house connection being made for this 
latter supply, and one tap only being supplied for 
river water Inside the house, ‘This is advocated in 
order to make servants discern, between the two 
supplies, and allows of no confusion. But servants 
‘are human, and where they have of necessity to go 
outside the house in all weathers and pump all 
potable water, a mistake may easily be made either 
through laziness or wilfulness in order to save the 
little hand labour and inconvenience necessary 
and the drinking water may be drawn from the 
tap, with anything but pleasant results (if not 
danger) to the eonsumners.. 

Chapter ii—" Walls and Well Sinking "—is 
vory practically written and illustrated, and en 

les the architect of ordinary intelligence to sink 
cither an artesian or an open well in any strata 
in ordinary circumstances, and the various eutting 
and removal tools are clearly illustrated for the 
particular strata to be dealt with. 

“Flow of Water in Pipes and 
Channel," the reader iat once informed that the 
going over ground previously cov 

other witers, but the aim of the present work has 
hoen to condense the information #0 as to avoid all 
tunnecessary calculations, and only those points in- 
teresting or essential to the architect, who desires 
water scheme have been included. This 






































hhas been faithfully and very practically carried out, 
and unt be appreciated by those persing the 


“Pumping Water” forms chapter iv, This 
chapter belongs almost exclusively to the engineer. 
Tt deals fully with the various types of pumps, and 
the different powers for working them. Tt is more 
interesting than useful to the general architect, but 
1 very sonind piece of advice is wiven on page 103 in 
regard to the selection of engines ; " Nover select 
an engine which is just equal or barely equal to the 
roquited duty. This int conomy is frequent 
source of trouble, and it cannot be too well im- 
pressed upon those selecting an engine to ascertain 
Tat tis of such power as to be able to perform ita 
work comfortably. An engine, like a horse, or w 
‘human being, becomes fatigued if overstrained, and 
‘constant repairs, inconvenience, and needless ex- 
pense aro the result, 

Chapter v., dealing with Storage and Distri- 
bution,” gives full scope for the architect who is 
dosirous of working out formule for the various 
kkinds of retaining walls, tanks, and reinforced-con- 
exote water-holders ; but the calculations are 
simplified as far as possible, and anyone with an 
ordinary Knowledge of mathematics can follow 
thom without embarrassment ; and although very 
largely a compilation yet those selected are concise 

rid uefa. “The ‘aleulations gone into. for the 
construction of a ferro-concrete water tank to 
had 6,760 gallons (ig 87) are guite upto date, anid 
‘at the samo timo they deal with « most inexpensive 
‘and efficient method for water storage, Following 
th formuln, some very useful illustrations of 
filtration and storage reervoirs ae given, 
arrangements of the pipes for a model m 
described and illustrated, ‘This chapter is practical 
throughout, and all superfluities have beon omitted. 

Appendix I. discusses the eause of woes which 
‘cur in sorviee pipes and their remedies, 

Appendix I. supplies more detailed information 
on tho method of sinking an Abyssinian tube. 

On the fist page the author mentions in detail 
the right and tho wrong way of taking amples of 
‘water for analytical purposes, but he fails to inform 
his readers on one important point, that is, all 
samples should be drawn from under the surface 
at about one-third the depth ofthe water, 

On page 11 very useful mention is made of the 
ostructive effect of some waters on lead and iron 
pipes. This is a point which should call for more 
consideration from Local Authorities possessing 
waterworks. It is by no means uncommon for one 
authority to compel the use of lead pipes in their 
by-laws, whilst another authority, with water of a 
similar nature, restrict the pipes to iron. 


‘The strut in fig. 4 ia Ggured 1 inch by 7 inches, 
but itis shown by calculation to be 12 laches by 
7 inches. 

‘The salient feature of the work is its conciseness. 
‘The busy architect who has no time to waste in 
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theorising on the various sciences and side issues 

which generally cluster about a treatise of this kind 

can here find information clearly and briefly given, 
Haxonn Guiverrus [4.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pierre Puget 
To the Baitor, Jounsat. RL 

Sin,—Professor Blomfield raises an interesting 
point when he questions the identity of Paget the 
sculptor and architect with the designer of Mon- 
tagu House. ‘The name of the latter is given by 
hhis various biographers a wide latitude of spelling. 
De Piles, for instance (Art of Painting, 1754), 

alls him Pughet, and other varanta aro 
Pougey, and Pouget. It is under the latter 
that he appeors in Lance's Dictionnaire dee arc 
tectes francais. 

Neither Lance nor Professor Blomfield quite 
realises that though a Monta House was, as they 
say, built in 1678, it was from the designs not of 
Paget but of an Englishman, ‘This we lewen from 
Evelyn's “Diary,” Gth November 1679 :—" To, 
see Mr. Montagu's new pcs) near Bloomaberry 
built by our (ie. the Royal’ Society's) curator, 
Mr. Hooke." Under date October 10, 1683, 
Evelyn refers tou second. visit, and describes at 
‘ome lenutth the building and its ceilings by Verrio 
and paintings by Holbein, But on 19th January. 
1686 he records: *'Thia night was burnt to the 
round my Lord Montay Bloomsbury.” 
We learn also from Ellin’s * Letters”: * White- 
hall, the 21st January 1685-6—On Wednesday, 
at one in the morning aad fire happened at 
Montagu House, in Bloomsbury.” Tad Rachel 
Russell describes the destruction of the house in 
w letter dated 20th January 1685, We thus hiya, 
beyond dispute, a date immediately preceding 
the building of the second Montagu’ House, ad= 
mittedly from the designs of Puget, It’ un- 
doubtedly took place, ax Britton and Pogin state 
(Public Buildings of Loudon, vol. ii. page 58), 
“about 1687." In his edition of Cunningham 
(1801, vol page 68) Mr. Wheat aay, Piero 
Puget or Poughet was sent from France to design 
the second Montagu House.” Seeing then from 
Evelyn's and other evidence that the second 
‘Montagu House can only have been commenced 
after 1686, the carving of the Versailles Milo in 
1678, referred to by Professor Blomfield, can hardly 
have interfered with Paget's acting as architect for 
the new building. 

vis furthermore difficult to ayoid recognising 
too-extmontinary coincidence in the theory that a 
Puget and ‘* certain Pouget or Poughet " existed 
side by side, and both architects of eminence. 
For we have to imagine the latter of sufi 
importance for his selection to carry out an impor- 
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tant building in a foreign country, and yet an 
Architect whose record is confined, s0\ far as We 
know, to this one piece of work alon 
With regard to Mr. Gotch’s communication in 
the reprinted Paper it seems more than likely that 
the arabesque designs (of one of which, as he says, 
hho gave an illustration in his paper on the Smith: 
sou drawings) are by Puget, Comparison between 
this illustration and the signed drawing in the 
Institute Library show very ttongly” marked 
resemblances in tyle and execution. It is quite 
conceivable that the collector, or at all events ar- 
ranger, of the Smithson drawings, who mounted 
hom a Mr. Goth ays inthe second decade of 
eighteenth cent ay 6 
Ccrioualy-Protean name phondaly, und. hence 
noted the drawing as being by Mr. Boujet,” 
Referring to Mr. Kersbaw’s letter, no ono who 
makes use of the Institute Library ean fal to recog- 
nise how much it owes to the late Wyatt Pap- 
orth’ constant and scholarly intret. "Acknow- 
Jedgment of his labours and of those of some others, 
‘and of the large and special donations by which we 
have benefited, would perhaps be mote fitting 
made when, ax T soxgested, the Library axa whole 
‘and more particularly its books wre made the sub- 
jeot of what. T hope will some day form a highly 
useful and interesting Paper—Yours faithfully, 
nkison TOWNSKND [J] 























a 
Zine White v, White Lead, 


46 Lincotn's Inn Fields, W.C. 

To the Bilitor, Joursat RAB. 
Duan Six,—In the interesta of workmen who are 
houve-painters let us hope that all architects and 
Duilders will road Mr. A. 8. Jennings’ valuable 
paper published in your last issue as to the effects 
of white lead paint on the workman's health, It 
‘was the knowledge of the fact that several men on 
ry works suffered from what ia popularly known nt 
* painters’ colio" which led mo, thirty years ago, 
to discover and specify for ull interior use the xine 
Pigment known us * Charlton, White” 
souse wholly decorated with this body which 1 
vinited nearly twenty years later the work was 
almost as good as when executed. I did not vere 
ture to use it externally, not being sure whether it 
ould stand great heat and cold, and considering 
that the workmen would not suffer so much by 
uusing lead paint in the open, For many years 
have ceased to struggle against the inveterate pre- 
judice of the builders and decorators who main- 
tained that their men did not suffer from lead 
poisoning, that xine white did not cover a0 well, 
fand that the men objected to using it. ‘The facts, 
however, which Mr. Jennings gives in his paper, 
especially as to the prevalence und effects af this 
poison, as to the rate of insurance under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, and ns to Continental expe- 
Tience and legislation, should stimulate us to net 
promptly in favour of the use of some equally 
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THE DECADENCE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 


effective and non-poisonons base for protective and 
decorative paintwork.—Yours faithfully, 
W. H. Sermm-Surra (FJ 


‘The Decadence of English Architecture (p. 495). 
St, Moris, Basbourne : 11th Moy 1912. 
To the Baitor, Jourxat R.LB.A.— 

‘S1n,—It isnot surprising that two such observant 
travellers as Messrs. Hubbard and Cross should 
roturn obsessed with the traditions of Renaissance 
architecture as developed in France. As English- 
men they are naturally impressed with the curricu- 
tim of the Reole des BeausArts and the resultant 
workof the atchitects trained there, and as English 
men they forthwith deprecate both the architec- 
tural schools in England andthe men trained here, 

‘Much is to be said in favour of the eight or ten 
years’ course required at the Beaux-Arts, and much 
Iv to be said against it, Its students are 20 
prea aleye ere 
traditional it tl it is 
dwarfed. However excellent the planning may 
be, the facades imported here aro ly de- 
velopments of the Rue de Rivoli or the Grands 
Boulevards, and itis this that Messrs. Hubbard and 
Gross greet’ so cordially upon their return home! 
‘The examples they cite are no exception to the 
ual monotony of Paris sree architecture. Th 

lo not show the originality conception which is 
to he found in many recen intresting examples of 
our native talent. 
HO" fanny it in that the British traveller is 

ways inclined to scoff at his own countrymen, 
‘whereas at the atelier in Pari they soffed at the 
ten for thei lack of courage in not attempting 
something original in Landon, where they had the 
“pportuntt from the’ trammels of their 
‘patrons and neademio environment ! 

‘Yours faithfully, 
R. Govununs Lovnts (4) 








The A.A. Schools and the Architectoral Museom, 
Mr. H. Austen Hall [4.), Hon, Secretary of the 
Architectural Association, aaks space for the fol- 
lowing letor which he had adidrested to the Editor 
of the Building News -— 
Sia,I am completely in agreement with the views 
exproted in Stes Mame’ Atma” letter‘ thie tab- 
‘eet kv your fae of lat weak 
jotts Gomc of the Sarl Avec at 
Nional atlees, and ix atthe’ present moma. matur- 
tag's cna of a three year’ coures jatend of the tivo 
ear” cour in the Day. Sebocl, “Stadente who’ take 


the third year’s will concern themselves principally with 
{ulvaned design of « monumental nature, and will then 
Pe to 


ono the Academy Schl for & 
‘continuation uf the work begun by the Association. 
‘This bas been decided upon ax the defizite policy of 
the Architectural Association Schools in the future, std 
the Council of the Royal Academy has extended prac- 
tical encouragement to the Architectural Association 
students who are qualified to go to the Royal Academy. 
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‘The comprehensiveneas and breadth of outlook in 
‘tine matters for which the Academy stands, and the 
‘vantage to arcitectaral stadenta of amoctating with 
Dainters!and sculptors, have been fully realised.” The 

ige of the Hayal‘Acadeany and the glories of ite 
{Bota Medal, will Ail romain the Mecen St the ambi 
tious studeak, and i concerns we to five the eoouary 





Sslacation in a ane. 
Toa aeSiog Xeoe’ pulee it 0 are, dovirtoe 

lowe allied to the well ing of the School, x. the 

‘exhibition of halfiach detal drawings and 





photo- 
‘of executed works, which closrd on Saturday 

"The stodenta are enabled to sre cont 
wwork by our leading men in a form which permits of 
{intelligent study and observation. An Exhibition Com- 
iitteo has been formed, and itis hoped to hold a nucces- 





sion of really educational loan collections of modern 
work to, the training given in the Schools. 
Recent ‘and German architecture. will alter. 


ala with English work, and our stadente will not fil 
to form their own opinions on the Decadence of 
English Architecture,” Certainly watil the pointa of 


decadence” are jocated, and the cutaparative merita 
af Englinh and tore 
on 


trent claeiy defined, all this 
subject will nt lead we any 


te 
‘© constant and painstaking 





to us with certain conditions attaching to it, and oar 
intentions are not to override these ‘conditions, but 
rather to develop and add to the collections under our 
‘care from time to time, so that our students may have 
thin thir door « comprohenaivo collection of cats 
architectural development of this country 
‘and others. s 





‘ai apo 

Things ws can do tec Sands that zeae Bis ad 
tre can do ven ; 
prepare the way.-—Youts faithfully, 

HL. Avwres fact, 

Hon, See. Architecture A 


Architectural Education. 
Dnieersity of London: Univesity College 
gene Sond May Tie. 
To the Editor, Jourxat. R.LB.A,- 
Stn,—Messrs. Hubbard and Crossnaturally cannot 
be to. know what developments are con- 
templated by the different architectural schools in 
this country, and certain statements in the letter 
from them which is published in the Jounxat of 
the 11th inst. leave me considerably in doubt ns to 
whether they are acquainted with the work the 
schools are doing at present. 
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In viow of these statomients it would be interest- 
ing to know whether they have visited any of the 
architectural schools in this country, and, if so, 
‘when were their visits paid and to which schools? 

‘Yours faithfully, 
FM. Stpsox [F.], 


‘The Institute and Registration, 
‘St Morite, Bastbourne + 17th May 1919, 
To the Editor, Jounnay LBA. 

Sin,—After all the cavilling and fault-finding of 
late, how refreshing to read in your last issue the 
letter from Mr. W, HL Seth-Smith ! Of course the 
‘experimental procedure on the part of the Council 
was a wise and prudent step. Tt has helped for- 
ward registration many years, 

Much better that the Institute and the Society 

j each hs ita 
provinee and its work in advancing the interests of 
the profession, Registration ean never be secured 
without the co-operation of both these and other 
Dodies. The Couneil is to be warmly commended 
for opening the doors and paving the way for a Bill 
to be carried forward another step. Many difl- 
culties haye yet to be encountered, but instead of 
‘uayating among ourselves let us co-sperate with our 
cofleuguen with the \considoration ant’ courtesy 
that it is understood one professional man should 
show to another —Yours faithfully, 

R. Goutnuny Loves, (4. 




















Competitions. 
21M May 1912. 


To the Baitor, Jounsat. RA.B.A.— 

Stk, —In the R.B.A. KaLewpan there are given 
the Regulations governing Architectural Compet 
ions, and ns certain of these are stated to he essen= 
me therefore press they mist be complied 
with by promoters before members of the Insitute 
can be allowed to compete. These Regulations can 
oread by all, and are clear enough to be tinder- 
stood by all. “Inany public competition, therefore, 
where the conditions of the promoters do not com: 
ply with these Regulations, surely all members of 
{ie Tuticute should reesi from sawing even 90 
‘muuch asa line until such time as the conditions are 
revised, and certainly in any negotiations that may 
bbe carried on with a view to such revision one 
‘would expoot the Institute to insist that the neces- 
sary revision should be made in reaonable tine, 
‘and thus enable all members to compete who may 
desire to, do #0, 

In a recent competition advertised in the press 
the conditions issued by the promoters were not in 
accordance with the RLLB.A, Regulations, bit 
about three days before the date for plans to be sent 
in, it was stated that those Regulations hind, after 
nogotiations with the R.LB.A., been agreed to by 
the promoters, and that’ the President lad ne- 
condingly appointed an Assessor. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if any members of the Institute sent 
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in drawings they must have been working upon 
them before the conditions were altered, or at an 
rate before the fact of such alteration was made 

wublic, and this would appear very much like 
Tilopatty to the Tnetitate on the rt of such 
‘me 

‘And what can be said for the Institute itself when 
an Assessor is actually appointed as judge in a com- 
petition from which many members, because of 
their adherence to the R.LB.A. Regulations, have 
been shut out, apparently owing to the lack of fore- 
sight and energy of those at headquarters to whom 
the members naturally look for guidance in such 
matters! ‘The least one can say 19 that it cannot 
tend to encourage loyalty to the RLB.A, on the 

t of its members, and this is a matter for the 
Seepest regret-—Yours faithfully 
Hewny W. Covssess (4.), 











MINUTES, XIV, 


At the Foneteenth General Meeting of the Season 
111-12, held Monday, 2h May’ 1014, ab 8,0 
Present: Me, Leonard Stokes, President, i the Chairs 
4 Fellows (including 16 membery of the Conucll, 4 
Avociaten. (including ‘wwombers. of the Counell), 
© Licentintes, and weveral vintors-—tho Minter of the 
Annual General Meeting, having been published in tha 
‘STounxAi, ween taken as sua an wigoed a curtect 

‘The Hon, Secretary ariounced tbe decease of Peter 
Kerr, of Melbourno, for many” yeary a Kellow of the 
Tnatitute, but recently. retired Henry Shackleton, 
Associate, elected 10K; Eevest Theodore Felgate, 
Weentiats. 

The foliowin 
qualified accor 
fhominated. for 

























onan, aig fun lige 
ig to the Charter and. By lava, were 
tlection--viz.t As FELLOWR (8) 
Ernest Gladstone Allon (4. 1904}; Walter Putt 
(ate) Hap Parke Rorta or): Waring. 
ASSOCIATES? "(13)" Honty i{umiliy. Arche, 
PART. [8 1010), Windsors ‘Horbert Joh Le 
Barefoot (8. 1000); Hoyston ‘fohn “Keith, Harr 
(Geet Beeman Sly ni Syd, WR 
Aon a eng |: 1, aie Dal 
epworth[S. 1010], Cecil Howard Lay {9,100}, Sax 
an Hat evar Ni 9 mal Beam ie 
tty; Geoffrey Owen (8. ony), Warrington 
Moginald hors (3. 1900) Wiliam Bernard Sted 
[Sr 1008), Margate; Tuell Stockton {8.1006}, Stock: 
Port Charles Voyaey [8 1000) 

‘A Paper on Ikcevt Untvmnarry Anomrrzcroms 14 
‘nix Untren. Stars having bom, ead by Me Tey As 
Cram, LAUD, FACLA, SERG.S., and lgateated 
4 tumerous seven of Tahtern alided scaly provid 
by Me. Cram, on the motion of Me. fawast 
HEAP meomded i Sr Anon Webby 
cA. {Eb a vote of thanks was pans 
parton he : 

Further, the meeting teed ite cordial 
tion and thanks forthe many courtesies bestoeed 
the President of the Mayal Tastitate by the Ameria 
architects during hin recent ist to the United Staten 
tne proceedings closed ahd the meeting tparated 
at 103) pa 





































a. A where otherwise sted, candidates passed, 
tua quid eaon at Noe 











THE R.LB.A. CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT: SOME POINTS FOR 
REVISION, 
By A. Saxow Sveut [77], 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th April 1912. 
ie ia duo to the Practice Committee that I should in the first place explain that what T 





have to say this evening does not necessarily represent the Committee's present views, 

if only because under the operation of the By-laws I am no longer a member of tho 
Committee and have not been in touch with its work for nearly two years. A Sub-Com- 
mittee has been engaged, so I understand, for a considerable time upon a revision of the 
Conditions of Contract, but the work is not yet finished. It was due to this (and perhaps also 
because T had taken an active interest in the subject before consing to be a member of the 
Committee) that the Chairman did me the honour of asking mo to propare a Paper, and T 
accepted on the understanding that, as I had no first-hand knowledge of the Committee's 
views, I should write a8 a “* freo lance."’ 

Sinco this Paper was drafted, Thaye had the advantage of hearing Mr. White’s interesting 
general survey of “The Newer Responsibilities of Architects," * and the valuable digest of 
casos given to us by Mr, Greenop®; and Tam conscious that my own contribution eannot be 
compared in practical value to theirs. I have, however, endeavoured to present a ease for 
revision of the Conditions of Contract upon a consideration of general principles, which mo; 
or may not, be of service later in our search for a Form of Contract which shall be based 
the real as opposed to tho conventional relations between the building owner, contractor, and 
architect, 

It is neithor usual nor desirable that Standing Committees’ reports should be published, 
leas with the approval and under the sanction of the Council; but I do not think T am 
indisereet in quoting, for the purpose of opening my subject, the preamble of a Memorandum 
drawn up by the Practice Committee and submitted to the Council in 1907. T might escape any 
suggestion of impropriety by parnphrasing its statements, but they would lose in the process 
the Incidity which was the result of careful drafting in Committee. ‘The document states 

‘Questions have arisen as to tho offect of » Building Contract under the form of Contract and Conditions 
recommended for use by the R.I.B.A. ‘These documenta were settled in thetr present form in 1903 in conjunction 
with the Tanita of Builders and th National Porton of Balding Trade Employer of Great Brian and 

‘Tho forms previously in use were settled in 1879 and gave considerable power to the architect. 

‘On tho sottioment in 1003 this waa altered at the instance of the Tnstitute of Builders. Certain matters 
dealt with by Clauses 4, 0, 16,19, and part of 18, were reyerved to tho architect, but new words were introduced 
{nto Clause 30 which have been held to destroy the effect of a certificate given by the architect, and the arbitration 
clause wae also widened so ax to lay open to review every certificate whether interim or final, and (subject to 


certain reservations) every opinion and decision of tho architect. 
Tt has been held by the Court of Appeal in the euso of Robine v. (oddard (21 Times TR, 120) that the effect 
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‘of these alteration is not only to deprive the architects certificate ofall nality as between the building owner 
‘and the contractor, but it has also been held by Official Referee Pollock in the ease of Goddard (building owner) 
‘¥. Ferguson (architect) that an architect who has given a certificate which is successfully challenged by a building. 
‘owner in an action brought by the builder to recover the amount so certified to be due to him, is liable to repay 
to his client the building owner the costs incurred in resisting the builder's claim, In giving judgment the 
Jeamed Oficial Referee based his decision upon tho ground that the architect in his position of agent for the 
building owner must be held to have contemplated that if he gave a certificate tho builder would sue upon. 
it, and that the building owner might resist and incur costs in so doing, and that these costs were within the 
reasonable contemplation of the architect at the time ho undertook to act as such for the building owner as the 
reasonable and probable consequences of giving « certificate subsequently held to be inaccurate or excessive. 

“The decision appears to carry with it the conclusion that the architect acting tndee the prevent authorised 
Form of Contract is no longer in the position and clothed with the immunities of » “ quasi-arbitrator.” It would 
also seem to follow that under similar circuxstavices an arckiteot no longer owes a duty of fair and impartial 
treatment to the builder. 

‘The position as above sketched raises very important questions not only with regard to the position of the’ 
architect but also as to tho position of the building owner and building contractor respectively. 

Such was the ation in 1907, and in succeeding years cases have come from time’to 
time before the Committee all pointing to the need for some alteration of these Conditions of 
Contract. Let me remind you again that they were the result of a well-meant attempt to 
meet objections taken by building contractors and others to the older Form of Contract. ‘The 
concessions made in their interests were necessarily counterbalanced to some extent by further 
safoguards in the interests of the building owner. ‘The new form was due to the unstinted 
labours of some of the most distinguished members of the Institute, with the help of 
expert legal advice, and of course the co-operation of the two bodies representing the building 
contractors. 

Criticism under such circumstances is an invidious task; but nothing we can say in this 
respect reflects in any way upon the intimate knowledge shown of building conditions as they 
obtained then, or the ingennity displayed in the particularly complex task of providing for 
every contingency. It was not desired to compile an entirely new set of Conditions based. 
upon abstract principles, but to revise an existing one to render it more acceptable to our 
friends the building contractors without giving away the interests of the building owners. 
‘That was a truly conservative policy, and it was no doubt hoped that it would lead to content- 
ment all round. ‘That hope has scarcely been realised; and it wonld seem that both parties 
have found, in new and altered provisions, fresh material upon which to base quarrels. If 
these quarrels concerned only the two parties to a contract the position would be tnsatis- 
factory, but it is made worse in our eyes by the fact that we ourselves—the architects—are 
more liable to be drawn into them and to suffer the usual fate of third parties. 

‘These circumstances certainly point to the necessity of some revision ; and, for my part, 
1 hope this revision will be very thorough, and based, as I have said, ‘upon @ “careful survey 
of the real, as opposed to conventional relations between building owner, contractor, and 
architect.” In the first place the present Conditions are too long and complicated. Obviously 
a praiseworthy effort was made to mect every sort of contingency; with the result that the 
document is rather more than twice the length of the former one, and it is far more difficult 
to. follow. It would be an advantage if we could evolve a shorter document with all its clauses 
in proper sequence, and without repetition or overlapping. It is mainly a question of careful 
drafting. 

._ This evening T have to confine myself to certain clauses and provisions in these Conditions 

ae Te gee Pa oe as architects. Even so, with so short « time at my 
lisposal, I can only deal with two points, and the question of drafti i 

hearing upon the matter to be included, ‘ fat ae ores 

‘The two points I shall deal with are (a) the employment of special 7 
contractors, and (}) the effect of the Arbitration Clause, iam pace ok 
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SUN-CONTRACTS. 

The average building owner generally imagines that the building contractor is the direct 
employer of craftsmen in all trades. Indeed, this is implied in our Conditions of Contract, for 
We have # clause enabling the contractor to sub-let portions of the work subject to the archi- 
tect’s approval of the sub-eontractor. As a matter of fact, we know that in modern contracts 
it is not unnsual to sub-let carting, plastering, plumbing, slating, 4c. Possibly the arrange- 
ment makes for better work, especially if the sub-contractor is himself a master craftsman. 
As urchiteets, we are concerned only to know that the sub-contractor can and will do the work 
properly. We do not interfere with the financial or any other arrangement between the 
parties, We stipulate only that our specification and drawings shall be followed, and that 
the contractor shall not thereby contract himself out of his liabilities under the contract with 
the building owner. In other words, we hold him personally responsible for the work of his 
sub-contractor. There are, however, special works included in buildings which are distinctly 
recognised as matters which are outside the scope of the building contractor's knowledge and 
experience, and such as he himself would always delegate to others. Further we insist that 
special tradesmen or master craftsmen shall be employed. We do not even allow him to 
select the particular tradesman or craftsman; we reserve that right fo the building owner ot 
ourselves as his agent. 

In a conference of gentlemen all experienced in building works, it is searesly necessary 
to apologise for what to the layman may appear distrust of the general contractor; but the 
best class of contractors accept it without cavil. As architects, many of us devoutly wish we 
could dispense with these special tradesmen, but experience teaches us that we cannot do so 
safely ; and we have to put up with the extra trouble and even risk involved. In these days of 
‘keen competition it is too much to expect that the building contractor will see “‘ eye to eye ”” 
with us in their selection, and, what is more to the point, in the amounts to be paid for thei 
special work. To a certain extent,-our action relieves them of responsibility, though it may 
debar them from making the best possible financial arrangements with these special trades- 
men; but it should be so worked as to inflict neither loss nor inconvenience to them in the 
execution of their own. work. 

In earlier times when contracting was a fairly paid business, and longer time was allowed 
for the erection of a building, friction seldom occurred, but in these days of quick building 
‘and small profits a dilatory sub-contractor may cause serious delay and inconvenience; and 
many contractors fecl that they should have more adequate means of control, and, more 
especiully, the power to withhold payment. On the other hand, our experience teaches us 
that if this power is conceded it may be used for inadequate reasons, or for purposes which 
from our point of view are not legitimate. 

Tt must be acknowledged that in Clauses 20 and 28 this matter is dealt with in a manner 
which meets the difficulty—almost, Indeed, it seems to hold the bulance admirably between 
both parties. Clause 20 may be regarded as safeguarding the contractor, and Clause 28 the 
special tradesmen, Nevertheless the provision for ditect payment to the latter by.the building 
owner is an awkward circumstance, which may yet lead to unexpected decisions in a Court of 
Law. ‘The ease of Crittall v. The London County Councit is a case in point. 

‘My, own pructice is to nominate the special tradesmen and to fix the net amount to be 
paidto them. ‘They are made to understand that they ean look only to the building contractor 
for payment, who is solely liable. On the other hand, I have a provision in the building con- 
tractor’s contract that he must pay these special tradesmen in full such amounts ag I may 
certify from time to time, and the amounts so paid are not included in any payment to him 
by the building owner until he (the contractor) ean produce evidence that they have actually 
been paid. ‘The case of Crittall v. The London County Council is sufficient justification for the 
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apparently arbitrary nature of this last provision. Obviously too, with such a security for 
payment, we should obtain better terms with the special tradesmen, 

‘My own limited experience leads me to believe that there is no half-way house between 
taking this strong line and that of leaving the contractor that full control over the special 
tradesmen which he exercises over his own sub-contractors, reserving to ourselves only the 
right of nomination and fixing the price to be paid for the work. I am not at all sure but that 
the latter is under all circumstances (and more especially in our interests) the better of the 
two methods. Certainly it may relieve us as architects of much worry and work, and no little 
uit I have had no experience of this method. On the contractor's side, it 
removes a possible grievance; and the special eontractor—well, the special contractor would 
look after himself. He should have means of protecting himself; and in any case, he is not 
obliged to aecept a contract under the terms. 


ARHITRATION. 

Perhaps the most serious defect of these Conditions is that the architect is reduced to the 
level of mere agent for the building owner. He is deprived of judicial powers. It is a posi- 
tion which we think—to quote again from the Memorandum referred to—" unfair to the 
‘contractor, not in the Jong run to the interest of the building owner, dangerous to the archi- 
tect, and derogatory to the dignity of our professi 

There used to be a clear distinction, in our relations to the building owner, before and 
during the carrying out of a contract. In the first place, we were his expert advisers in 
determining what forms the realisation of his desires should tako, and his agents in drafting 
these forms for the purpose of instructing the building contractor. So soon as a contract was 
entered into between the parties, to our duties as agent to the building owner in superintending 
the work was added the honourable one of arbitrator upon points of dispute between him and 
the building contractor. 

(By way of parenthosis, I would remind you that in practice this duality of positions 
still holds to a large extent, and is generally conceded as a matter of course. Only so ean we 
nccount for the extraordinary indifference shown by the great majority of building contractors 
to the Conditions of Contract. It is not too much to say that, in nine eases out of ten, neither 
contractor nor building owner cares overmuch what is, or is not, in the Conditions of 
Contract. ‘Time after time, contractors have told me that it is the character of the architect 
that matters, If they know him to be a fair and just man, they do not care how strong his 
contract may be or how arbitrary his powers. If he lacks those qualities, no reasonable form 
of contract can secure them fair play. It is the tenth ease for which both parties are com- 
pelled to interest themselves in Conditions of Contract, and for which we have to provide. We 
have to remember too, that well-considered Conditions have an educational value. ‘They form 
1a standard of fair dealing as between building owner and contractor.) 

Returning to my premises, this dual position so long held by the architect has been 
challenged. It is an inconvenience in the eyes of a certain class of building owner, and an 
offence to his legal advisers. On the other hand, His Majesty's Judges have generally npheld 
itas eminently reasonable. 

T have had the privilege of reading through Mr. Brice’s Paper on ‘* The Law relating 
to the Architect's Certificate,’ and it is very interesting and instructive. But it seems to 
show that lawyers are obsessed with the idea of “* ageney "" in the architect's position ; and to 
speak frankly T think they will always do all they can to deprive us of those judicial functions 
which they consider can only be exercised by members of their own profession. It is a very 
natural opinion, and not by any means based on selfish considerations. Their training and 
experience give them a better grasp of the principles of law and equity. Where in our opinion 
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they fail is in their limited knowledge of the conditions under which a building is conceived 
and carried into exccution, and their failure to poreeive that supervising building work is in 
fact one long arbitration. 

In the carrying out of building contract, innumerable points of difference may, and in 
fact do, arise betwoen the parties—questions as to interpretation of the drawings and specifica 
tion, and us to the quality of materials and workmanship. 'Thero are infinite grades of 
excellence in all kinds of work, and the architect has to decide from time to time whether the 
grade contracted for is supplied. As to whether a certain piece of work has or has not been 
done is a question of fact, but as to whether it has been done properly is a matter of opinion, 
and in giving his opinion the architect is bound to exereise judgment as between the divergent 
views of building owner and building contractor. 

Is it not absurd and unreasonable that because ono party or the other is dissatisfied with 
the architect's judgment, a specially appointed arbitrator must be called to decide betweon 
the parties? Bear in mind that the building owner selects the architect, und that the eon- 
tractor accepts him and is not bound to enter into the contract if he distrasts the architect. 
We might-view the absurdity of the positions with equanimity if tho parties directly interested 
suffered alone; but we know to our cost that if our honest judgments are overthrown we may 
be called upon to pay for the alleged wrongfulness ; and the measure of the damage is the cost 
of the arbitration to one or other (if not both) of the parties. 

In the old Form of Contract, our final certificate was given this character of an award from 
Which there was no appeal (except on grounds of fraud or collusion) by either party. On the 
whole tho arrangement worked well, and it certainly did prevent « good deal of eontention as 
botwoen building owner and building contractor, 

In the present form no decision of the architect binds either party, and certainly not the 
final certificate. The architect is reduced to the position of more agent to the building owner, 
and as such may be sued for exercising his judgment in a way which may not bo endorsed by 
tho arbitrator. In spite of this there are those who assuro us that the architect who does his 
duty fuirly and reasonably need not foar the perils of the law; but a case such as that of 
Lanning v. Davis seareely inspires confidence in that comfortable bolief, 

Nevertheless the recent Leicester case seems to show that we are not safe even when our 
final certificato is an award, and that, failing the building eontraetor, the building owner can 
sue the architect in respect of alleged defects or deficiencies in the work. And let me remind 
you (as Mr, Edwin T. Tall has pointed ont) that in this case the 1.1.B.A, Contract was not 
used, and I gather that the architect's certificate was in effect an award as between building 
owner and contractor. On the other hand, the R.I.B.A. Conditions do not protect us, ns 
Witness the decision of the Official Referee in the case of Ferguson v. Goddard. We are shot 
at from u diffront direction, bnt tho effect is the same. 

Tho position is one of great difficulty ; for it seems we can never be certain how far we 
ean he made linble for any act oF alleged default under a contract. A little consideration of 
the actual conditions of our employment will show how unjust the situation becomes for us. 

‘Tho building owner's caso is that he has agreed to pay a certain sum for a building eon- 
structed according to definite plans and instructions; and he is entitled to the exact fulfilment 
of the contract. He relies on the architect to seo it is so fulfilled and pays him for so doing. 
At this point we join issue with him. We say that the remaneration we receive is not sufficient 
to pay for the close and constant supervision which alone would enable us to say with certainty 
that every part of the contract has been fulfilled. Our supervision can only be oceasional and 
Reneral; and this is so far recognised that it is usnal for the building owner to employ a 
Clerk of works for the necessary daily and indeed hourly supervision of the work. It follows 
that our certificate can only mean that to the best of our knowledge and belief—guined from 
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such genoral inspection—the work has been properly executed. Under these cireumstances, 
and provided the architect's immunity is preserved, it seoms reasonable that either party 
should have the right to question the Final Certificate ; although I believe that in the long ran, 
and in most cases, mutual acceptance is in the best interest of both parties, Tmmunity for 
the architect is howover essential, and without it we are faced with very sorions responsibilities 
for which wo are very inadequately paid. 

Failing the practicabi ity of immuni there are—as far as I can see—but two courses 
open to us, i.e. either to restore our position as sole arbitrator (which gives us a measure of 
safety), or to employ, pay, and be responsible for, the clerk of works; and insure against our 
responsibility at Lloyds’ or elsewhere. We should, however, have to raise the amount of our 
commission to meet the extra cost to us. 

In conclusion may I observe that the deeper one goes into tho intricacies of these and 
indeed all Conditions of Contract, the greater is the impression that we have lost sight of the 
fundamental relations between building owner, contractor, and architect? ‘The failure of one 
Party to realise the legitimate limits of his own interests leuds him to make undue claims, 
whieh the other meets with counterclaims perhaps equally exaggerated. Tn other words, thoy 
deal with one another as antagonists, rather than as co-operators in a peaceful undertaking. 
It is an error which permeates inany of the commercial rolutions of individuals—and even 
nations, 

Is there no way out of this ‘‘ comedy of errors" 2 May not a re-consideration and re- 
statoment of the fundamental relations referred to bring us back to the reasons of our associa= 
tion, and the benefits which each party may rightly expect to gain therefrom, and which the 
others should bo willing to coneode? 

‘We are at the present time seeking to obtain a more definite and better ‘recognised position 
in the community ; and it would bo well to take the opportunity of considering what in fairness 
should be our relations und the limits of our responsibilities to tho parties to w building con- 
ftnct, To a great oxtontit is for us fo determine those limits. I do not suggest scrapping the 
present Conditions of Contract ; but they might cortairily be shortened, simplified, and divestod 
of the underlying suggestion that building is—us a genial member of the Instituto lately put it 
to mo—a “‘rogue’s trade."” Building owners and contractors alike may well ask themselves 
Whether on economical grounds alone it is worth while to quarrel. A careful examination of 
the records of building actions affords convincing evidence that in most eases cnly the lawyers 
‘tand expert witnesses benefit, Even the fr of victory are dearly bought at the cost of 
Worry and the interference with the ordinary course of business; and it may bo added that 


costs as between solicitor and client often form a Serious set-off to the monetary value of 
those fruits. 
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were too much involved to allow of the possi- 
bility of that, He had listened to Mr. White's 
paper with great interest, but he did not think 
the decisions Mr. Greenop quoted quite made 
‘out the ease put forward by Mr. White. ‘There 
were ten cases, in n period of eight years, put for- 
ward, selected he supposed from those which would 
show the responsibilities and liabilities of archi- 
teots, those which were newer, or those which were 
actually new. He would eliminate from those ten 
one about architects’ fees, and also that, 
about the eustody of plans, which’ was not very 
material to the present issue, and in which no 
question of responsibility was involved, ‘Tho first 
‘case quoted was that in which the man of art and 
of science rather forgot what was duo to his profes- 
rion and to himself, and. almost to his elient, and 
took upon himself the functions of a speculative 
duilder and speculative land agent. He contd 
hardly have expected that the reault would 
Ihave been otherwise than what it was—lons to 
the client, ‘The next caso was ono where the 
architect. had specified a cement rendering to a 
wall, with the object of having paintings put 
upon the wall; and the ease was to. the effect 
that, during the progress of the work, for the 
purposes of economy somo other form of surface 
‘was suggested —limo plaster, he believed. But why 
in that case did not the architect take the obvious 
course of saying to his client "I have provided 
coment plaster for the wall, and I ean guarantee 
it if you will givo it two or three years to dry, I 
will ake my risk and you may paint upon your 
wall IE Tam. wrong f will aceopt sy lnbity. 
But if you wish for the purpose of economy 
change ‘my design you must do #0 on your own 
responsibility ; L decline to take the risk” 1 A 
letter to that ‘effect would havo had the di 
result, ‘The next case was that unfortunate 
‘one of Lanning v. Davey. He did not think it 
fair to say that that ease threw upon architects 
Any new or newer responsibilities at all, Th 
more he thought of the case the less 
became, ho view of five Judues in all, 
who disagreed with the jury, and held that the 
jury were wrong. He did ‘not think that case 
‘constituted a precedent or that it would be 
followed in any futuro case. In the next two 
cases—The David Lewis Trust and The Leicester 
Guardians v. 1 he could see nothing new. 
‘He attended the consultations between counsel in 
the latter caso, and had all the papers in his office, 
and the plan on which it turned, and he was in 
Court when it was heard. It was « £100,000 job, 
which took three years to complete. It was for th 
ereotion of an infectious hospital, which nocessi- 
tated the buil nine one-story buildings, 
all exactly alike, ‘The situation was on thick strong 
slay in damp position. ‘The architect hd very 
carefully made an ingenious arrangement by whic 
‘the floor should be isolated from the soil, and upon 
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the proper carrying out of that 1 ent de- 
pended the nce and the stability of the 
nuilding. ‘The time during which the nine different 
floorings wero erected was twelve months, and in 
that twelve months the architect, as he stated in 
the witness box, said he had ited the job ten 
times. The Judge decided that the architect had 
not carried out the obligation tacitly put upon him 
by contract to seo that the work was properly 
exeouted, and upon that he was hit, ‘There was no 
doubt the architect had got what he believed to be 
first-class clerk of the works, in whom however 
no real confidence could be placed: he had been 
very particular when the atchitect went. to the 
job to point out trifling difficulties and troubles, the 
‘use of improper materials, and so on, but ho had 
nover pointed out the improper construction of the 
floors, and on no occasion, in connection with any 
of those nine buildings, although their life depended 
upon the work, did the architect see it: the work 
was either not begun when he went, or it was 
covered in, and he appears never to have asked for 
‘any part of it to be opened up, It was hardly fair 
to say that the builders were men of straw, becatino 
they had sinoe made an arrangement by which they 
end ugreul' to pay gp a eatwtaakialt part) ob Wee 
damage caused by their own neglect, There was 
nothing naw in taab casey” tho [nw ras wll estar 
blished long ago, that the architect is'responsible for 
‘earrying out that which the law has always said is 
‘one of the duties for which he is paid, That makes 
six caves out of the ton, There were two other 
cases, those of sub-contractors, He thought when 
they’ propared the Conditions of Contract that 
they find dealt with mb-contractors, Clause 16 
stated that tho function of the architeot was only 
to nominate, to nelet, oF approve. he was to do 
nothing élse. In addition to Crittall v. The London 
County Council, which was quoted by Mr, Greenop, 
there was another ease, roported in the Timer Lav 
Reports, which might be reterred to. In July 1910, 
the architects acting on behalf of the defendant, the 
building owner, sent to the plaintifis drawings invi- 
ting tenders for certain steel work. At the time the 
Blsintity dd not know who the builders wore,” On 
h July the plaintiffs sent the architeots a tender 
for £229, and this was done before communications 
had bbotwoen the plaintiffs and tho builders. 
Nor did the plaintifls know the tarms of the build- 
ing contract, On 16th September the building 
greement was entered into, so that in that case the 
architeots had obtained from the sub-contractors a 
contract two months before the main contract was 
entered into. The architects wrote to the plain 
tiffs informing them of the name of the building 
contractor, and they instructed the lattr to give 
them the order for special works, But if before 
the contract is entered into the architect applies 
to a sub-contractor and asks him to tender, he 
cannot be the agent of the contractor, and holds 
himself out az an agent for the building owner. 
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Mz. SAXON SNELL : Did the architect accept 





that tender? He was a foolish man if he did, be- 
cause it is our practice, 
Mz. HARRISON : Tho architect's duty under 


those conditions was merely to nominate, select, or 
approve. But he went a very great deal further 
than that, and by opening the ball, so to speak, for 
his olient he laid the foundations for a claim by tho 
sub-contractor against the client, which the Judge 
held to be good. It should not be beyond the wit 
of man to devise some clause to get over that 
trouble ; and Mr. Saxon Snell's practice was per- 
fectly sound. If the contractor were sufficiently 
solvent so that he could be asked to pay somebody 
‘else before he himself received payment, the in- 
terval not being a very long one, there could be no 
difficulty, In the case he was referring to the archi- 
tect had sent to his sub-contractor his own form of 
tender, his printed form, addressed to himself, which 
had been accepted by him. There was no doubt 
that in the last twenty-five years the liability of 
all professional men had been more rigorously. en- 
forced, but he did not think the range of liability 
hhad been increased. ‘The surgeon, he supposed, had 
always heen, according to English law; lable for 
damages if he made a mistake in an operation, and 
tno doubt the position of surgeons and dent 
doctors had in some eases been hard. Solicitors 
‘were in the same position. In the old days, and 
in the case of many clients now, solicitors were 
credited with doing the best they’ could for their 
clients. But ina general way that state of things 
no longer exists; the public wanted more for its 
money, it wanted everything cheaper, and that 
was at the bottom of the chan; ere Was 
Jegal immunity attaching to the barrister, and for 
very pod pails reasons. The barrister went into 
Court and pleaded a ‘cause, and received an 
honorarium for his pains. He had no right to sue 
{or his fees, and therefore should not be liable to be 
‘sued for negligence. ‘The unfortunate barrister 
might be attacked for negligence by every unsuc- 
cessful suitor, and if an action were to lie agai 
him he would be hampered in his work. He did 
not think the architect or the dentist or the surgeon 
would have the same immunity, but would have 
to face the music, and their only remedy was to 
Pay more strict attention to the business side of 
their calling or ion, He had had a case 
where no letter book was kept, no copies of draw- 
ings which had been sent, no copies of letters, 
‘was chaos. There must be more businesslike 
habits, ‘There was one case quoted in which 
there was “the usual conflict of evidence." ‘That 
‘meant that it was oral; that A said one thing, and 
Behe exact contrary. "In the legal profession they 
‘were taught that it wi practice in all those 
cases to take a very simple step which would pre- 
‘ent any such conflict if there were trouble. "They 
all Anes the gentleman who did his business by 
telegrams. He tried to condense his language in 
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the telegrams, and did it in such a way that his 
telegrams might mean any one of two, three, or four 
things. ‘Then there was the man who tried to do his 
business by the telephone, and he was even worse, 
‘The right thing to do insuch cases was to sit down 
at oneo and dictate a letter beginning “ Referring 
to yourtelegram,” or “ Referring to your telephone 
message, I understand the following,” and give the 
wurport. If that were done there would be no con- 
ict of testimony, because the best secondary con- 
temporary evidence would be produced as to the 
effect of that conversation or of those instructions. 
‘The architect’s next difficulty was in connection 
with the clerk of works. In most of these eases the 
clerk of works was found to beat the bottom of 
the trouble. He was at the bottom of the trouble 
in Trollope’s case, and in Ferguson v. Goddard, He 
had often thought that there might be an associa- 
tion or something of that sort with a guarantes 
fond, But if that was. not posible ther only 
remedy was to charge a higher fee 





‘and do their own 
clerking of the works, otherwise they would not 
hoe rid of these incessant troubles and difficulties in 














Court. It was Mr. Greenop, he thought, who rather 
looked to Roberts v. Hi as being the case 
which would get them out of their trouble, It was 


in the House of Lords, and was not fonght on the 
Institute Conditions ; they were not used in the case, 
‘That case only referred to the position of an archi- 
tect where he was an arbitrator. They must not 
forget that all professional men were the servants 
of the public, and that it was a dangerous and 
difficult thing for them as a body, and for the Insti. 
tute which represents them, to take step which 
was notclearly in the interests of the public, ‘They 
‘would find at law that they were liable, as all agents 
were—he knew they did not like the expression 
agent, but the architect is the agent of the man who 
employs him, and thatis the English law, and that 
is the word which is applied to the architect. Ax 
‘such therefore the architect was uble to sue for his 
fees if not paid, and he was liable to be called to 
ccount for any neglect or remisanes or omiason in 
tho services he rendered to his client. He was not 
sure that the architect did not serve better the per- 
son who employed him if ho did not occupy this 
position of arbitrator. In the House of Lords case 
referred to, the extrome delicacy and difficulty of 
the position occupied by the architect as arbitra- 
tor was referred to; he (the speaker) bad heard 
it ssid that a builder who knew he wasn the hands 
of a strict architect did what he could to get “ some 
ot hisown oo mother ways making ax onision 

iere and putting in a piece of poor work there as 
‘sort of insurance, He did not know whether that 
was true. He remembered one of the members 
of the old Committee referring to the builder as 
‘the architect's natural enemy.” There was no 
doubt some picturesque exaggeration about this, 
but there might be some truth in the ides, ‘The 
‘most important remaining cases were Robina v, 
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Goidard and Goddard v.. Ferguson. The first 
action was brought. by Robins, a builder, ayainst 
Goddard, the building owner. When that was 
decided, Goddard v. Ferguson, which was an action 
of Goddard the building owner against the archi- 
tect, was proceeded with. ‘The contract in that 
case was for some additions to a house at a cost 
‘of £1,000, The claim of the builder was for 
£2,105, and the final certificate was £1,055. He 
had seen the particulars of the damages, and it 
Seemed to him that from garret to foundations 
the house hud practically to be rebuilt and the 
rains taken out. ‘The tiles on the roof were speci- 
fied to be Brosley tiles. But they were not Brosley 
tiles. They were to be fixed to the bars of the roof 
with rose-headed nails, two toeach. But they were 
not rose-headed nails, and they were fixed with one 
Fronch nail only instead. Ho did not. know 
whether that was a serious omission, but it was 
the fact, ‘The specification said that’ cupboard 
should be ee anuet the stairete lor the 
1ot pipes to go through, the cupboard being to kee) 
tomb anyone inside the onphosrd cai) 
see the ‘people walking upstairs, and from the 
stairs one could see into the linen cupboard. The 
staircase was specified to be of pitch-pine, with a 
mahogany hand-rail;; but it was not of piteh-pine, 
and the hand-rail was made of deal. The sections 
showed that the rooms of the house were all to be 
on the same eve, ineluding the added parts, But 
in the building there were steps in all directions, 
cither up or down, from one room to the other. 
‘That was a very shocking case. He did not know 
Jtiether the architect was or con nt attend to 
isiness, or whether the remuneration 30 
tall he lek fo to the budon If the: building 
owner had not at English law some remedy against 
someone for the expenditure in building that house, 
it would have been little short of a scandal, and 
would not have been creditable to the arch 
tectural profession. With regard to Chambers ~. 
Goldthorpe, that had been rather looked upon us the 
architects Charter, but he did not think it was 
quite that. ‘The decision in Goldthorpe v. Chambers 
was not the unanimous decision of the Court of 
Appeal. ‘The Court consisted of Lord Justice 
Collins, who was afterwards Master of the Rolls, 
Lord Justice A. 1. Smith, and Lord Justice Romer. 
Lord Justice Romer was one of the most brilliant 
‘and most distinguished lawyers of the day, and he 
dissented from his brethren, At the end of his 
judgment he said: “I think it would be lament 
‘able that in cases of this kind an employer who 
Pare 2 prcitect for experviing work tnd who 
as sustained damage by his negligence in the per- 
formance of the duties for which he is paid should 
have no remedy against him.” This had been 
vather a modern doctrine, and he thought Lord 
Justice Romer was right. He should not be sur- 
Priced, if a similar case were taken to the House 
of Lords, that the decision would be « different 


























one. He had made a alip in clauso 20. ‘The 
Tudges said there were two sentences, whereas one 
only was intended. In drafting it they had not 
made it clear that the language they used conveyed 
only what they meant, and of course the only 
object of legal language was to confine it to one 
meaning. It seemed to him that in remodelling 
the conditions, to alter the position of the architect 
would be a very far-reaching step. He felt sure 
architects would not accept such a change. He 
should say that the-present conditions wore founded 
on two principles, ‘The builder said : “ We will come 
in and make an agreement with you on one con- 
dition only, namely, that everything is roferable to 
fan altimnt outside arbitrator, Otkerwise we. wil 
have nothing to do with it. We have been under 
the harrow of the architects long enough, and we 
will have no more of it.” ‘This was deliberated 
on by the Building Committee, and Mr. Edwin T. 
‘Hall took the burden of the work on his shoulders, 
and they worked at the new ‘conditions for many 
months, years in fet, and they were at length 
agreed.” The nrchitects said We will accept that 
principle, but we will not be relegated to the posi- 
tion of beiny superior clerks of works ; we must he 
mastersof the contractor, and our onters must be 
carried out from the beginning to the end, If we 
make a mistake we a to be amenable to some 
outside tribunal.” id if that was altered the 
public wonld say “For whose benefit are you 
altering it? For our benefit 1” He thought the 
answer would be No. Were they altering it, then, 
for the contractor's benefit? Again it would be 
No. ‘Then it must be for the atchitect’s benefit. 
And it was for them to say, in these days when the 
attitude of the public was greatly changed towards 
the professions, whether this was a suitable and a 
wise policy. 

Mu. W. H. ATKIN-BERRY [F-], in seconding 
the voto of thanks, said he hoped he should not be 
thought to be in any way detracting from the 
praise duc to the writers of the papers if he said 
the papers themselves scarcely justitied their title. 
They might more properly have been headed 
“Some of the Responsibilities of Architects,” or 
\¢6, lew Light upon tl est i of an 
“Architect” “But he did not find in thers anything 
clse which was very new, That vas illustrated hy 
reference to the cases so carefully compiled by 
Mr. Greenop, which were meant to prove those 60- 
called newer responsibilities. Me. Harrison had 
given them a very illuminating discourse upon 
these cases, and he (Mr, Atkin-Berry) felt some 
diffidence in referring to them after him. They 
must not form their opinion upon the bare wordin; 
of these judgments, ‘They required to know al 
the details and the evidence, because very often the 
judgment was based upon one particular point, 

unless they gripped the exact purport of that 

oint they missed the true effect of the judgment. 

Taking them in the orderin which they were cited 
de 
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in Findlay y. Roques the damages appeared to be 
for wrong advice in a matter which was entirely 
‘outside the proper functions of the architect ; that 
‘therefore could not be called a newer responsibility 
ofthe architect. In Keyser v. Trask and Raikes v. 
‘Power, the actions wore for negligence, the walls of 
fa building being alleged to be unfit for the purpose 
for which they were intended. The architects in 
those cases had a certain thing set them to do, 
and they failed to do it ther through incapacity, 
or through want of care or of vigilance. It was 
‘only reasonable to suppose that they would ulti- 
mately be held responsible for the failure. ‘That 
was not a new responsibility. In the case of 
Lanning x. Davey tho architects appear to have 
been ina mort anhepy en ft va mis- 
carriage of justice in the beginning. ‘one, 
whether architect or not, stood tothe sk 
‘of an unjust action at law which he would have to 
defen, and which perhaps might end disastroaaly 
for him. ‘The final judgment in that ease was in 
favour of the architects, and it disclosed no new 
responsibility. "The case of the Leioester Guardians 
¥. Trollope put the architeota in a very difficult 

tion. Mr. Harrison had given some light upon 
it, but he hud not quite satisfied them as to how 
the architects were to protect themselves against 
‘an action of that kind. enn mate 
ever ible precaution to design his building, to 
draw apie specification, and to direct the execu- 
tion of the work: yet, through some bit of devilry 
on the part of somebody else, something might o 
wrong. He had no means, perhaps, of discovering 
it, yet he might be held liable, while the builder 
escaped unscathed. ‘That seemed very hard, and 
ae Harrison could é igh ase them as to how 
they were to protect themselves against, respon- 
sitios ofthat Kind, he would do them a valuable 
service, Robina v. Hickman was a case in which 
tho architect had withheld his certificate under the 
influence of the building owner. But, as was well 
Inown, that was a most improper thing to do, and 
if an architect did such a thing he must take the 
consequences. That was no new responsibility. 
ao that decuion being a zevgeesl OF that ta 
idard v. Robina, Mr. Harrison had shown them 
that it was not so. There was nothing inconsistent 
in the case of Robins v. Hickman as compared with 
the case of Goddard v, Ferguson. If the architect's 
certificate was to be worth anything, he must be 
responsible for it, and if he gave a certificate in a 
careless manner, and the client laid out his money 
‘on the strength of it, and it was found to be faulty, 
the architect had no right to complain if the owner 
held him responsible. An regards the caso of 
Orittall v. The London County Council, they had 
to ask themselves, especially after hearing Mr. 
Harrison, what course an rohitect should take in 
regard to the work which he wished the sub- 
contractor to carry out? ‘The course Mr. Snell 
suggested was familiar to all of them and was one 
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which probably was most-usually adopted—viz, to 
indicate to the sub-contractor that he must look to 
the contractor, and to the contractor only, for the 
order and for payment, and not to the building 
owner. He should like to know from Mr. Harrison 
whether that would give the architect and the 
‘owner security against a olaim by. the sub-con- 
tractor direct. If not, he did not know what course 
was open to them if by so acting they became 
agent for the building owner. He would not go 
further into the details of those cases. After 
being tumbled about in the tempestuous waves 
through which Mr. White's and Mr, Greenop’s 
Papers took them, it was a comfort and a relief to 
be brought into more pacific waters by Mr. Snell's 
Paper. Mr. Snell seemed to hold aut the olive 
branch ; ‘he pat in a plea for greater simplicity 
in their conditions of contract and for more mutual 
confidence between owner, builder, and contractor, 
‘That was a counsel of perfection, 6 consummation 
devoutly to be wished. The difficulty would be to 
‘effect it, There was no doubt that the tremendous 
elaboration of agreements and canditions of con- 
tract teniled to create suspicion all round. Tt had 
this difficulty, that when one began to particularise 
greater weight was given to the things which were 
omitted. The things put into the agreement might 
be of great importance, but the thing left out might 
be still more so if on that point a dispute arose. 
He agreed with Mr. Snell that it would be very 
desirable to simplify the conditions of contract ; 
but how to do it was another matter. It would be 
‘satisfaction to everyone if there could be more 
of that old-fashioned trust between contractors, 
owners, and architects which we now see so little 
of. In these days each and all seemed to be 
antagonistio—always on the high pitch of sws- 
picion. That was at the root of much of the 
trouble and anxiety which devolved upon the 
architect, Ithe (Mr. Atkin-Berry) had said any- 
thing which might be regarded as advero crit 
he hoped it would be taken in the spirit in which it 
was intended. Even were they mere bogies which 
the authors of the papers had placed before them, 
if they had the effect of arousing architects to a 
‘sense of their responsibilities, the profession would. 
owe them a great debt of gratitude, and he had 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 

Ms. WM. WOODWARD [F.] said that if the 
Papers had done nothing else, they had brought 
into that room two lawyers who had given them the 
benefit of their views and of their legal knowledge 
on the points referred to, That evening they had 
had the additional advantage of listening to 
another lawyer, Mr. Harrison, who was part 

msible for the Conditions of Contract whi 
hhad caused so much difficulty in their interpreta 
tion. He agreed with Mr. Harrison and Mr. Atkin- 
Berry that really there were no newer responsi- 
Vilities for architects, Forty or fifty years 
the architect was as responsible to his lient for 
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the proper construction of his buildings and the 
relief to him from litigation as he was to-day. 
But what had undoubtedly arisen was that there 
Was more desire on the part of clients to bring 
into the Law Courts cases which forty or fifty 
years ago. were settled outside, he teed 
‘scarcely remind them that to fight a case now 
was 6 very serious, expensive, and indeed a ruinous 
matter, “As ‘the recent case of Minter v. 
Waldstein it was only due to further litigation 
that he was prohibited from reading a Paper on 
that subject which he had expressly prepared for 
the Best In that case, the eS lasted 
ay 





thirty-one days before the Official Referee, Me. 
‘Muir Mackenzie, who, he must say, conducted the 
‘ease with an amount of acumen and desire for fair- 
hess which was most satisfactory to all who listened 
to him, Mr. Blanco White was in that ease, and 
would agree with him that, apart from the result, 
‘no mun could have listened to a ease with more 
care and attention than did Mr. Muir Mackenzie ; 
and very few lawyers could have shown better 
knowledge of building construction and all that 
appertains to building contracts than did that 
gentleman. Mr. Greenop had favoured them with 
many cases of great interest, and had also been 
the means of bringing the lawyer here, Mr. Brice, 
who liad given them the benefit. of "his views, 
Mr. Blanco White suggested that building owners 
sliould have the Contract conditions explained to 
them. ‘The architect, however, had quite enough 
to do without sitting down to explain the details 
of a building contract ; in fact, he would not 
Wish to do it, With to’ sub-contractors, 
Mr. James Walter Smith, in his book on ‘* Laws 
concerning the Owner, the Builder, and the 
Architect,” laid down the following rale—Mr. 
Harrison perhaps would tell them whether it was 
Ive or not An equitable assignment in re 
‘of the person to whom itis to be paid, and bindi 
funds in the owner's hands when due, does not 
require the assent of the owner.” ‘Thus with the 
‘assent of the general contractor the owner is em- 
nwered to pay the sub-contractor direct. The 
Institute Conditions of Contract failed in this im- 
portant respect with ‘to sub-contractors, 
that it contained no clause which gave the archi- 
tect power to withhold payment to the general 
contractor until he had seen the receipt of the 
sub-contractor, Mr. Saxon Shell in his particular 
Conditions of Contract made it clear that he 
would not pay the general contractor until he was 
‘usured that the sub-contractor had been paid. 
But in the Institute Conditions there was no power 
todothis. ‘That was a matter they were now deal- 
ing with, and he hoped it would be found fairly 
ddealt-with in the revised Conditions. Mr. Harrison 
hadL.referred to a very bad building, and everyone 
would agree that that was a monstrous case. In 
the case of Orittall v. The L.C.C. the general 
contmctor failed hefore payment was made to the 
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sub-contractor although the general contractor had 
received the money. ‘The sub-contractor sued 
the “owner,” the London County Council, and 
recovered, and it was against that great risk that 
ahiteots had now to devote themselves, In his 
own practice, he required the receipt of the sul 

Contractor before certifying for the general con 
tractor, With to the case quoted by Mr. 
Harrison where the architect accepted a tender 
{or iron-work, in that ease the tender was accepted 
before the contract was entered into by the general 
contractor, and therefore it was differentiated from 
the usual practice where the estimates or tenders of 
the sub-contractors are included in the general 
contractor's contract at the time when that con 
tract was made up. With regard to “agency,” 
that aspect had heen discusted over and aver 
again: how far could an architect pledge the 
credit of his client as an agent ? How far was he 
empowered to add to the amount of the contract 
by auditions for which he had not got the previous 
consent of his client ? In his opinion—he had put 
the point several times before and had not had a 
reply; he put it now because Mr. Harrison. or 
Mr. Blanco White might answer—in his opinion, 
the architect, as agent of the client, wasempowered 
to onder extras to any extent so long as those 
extras were not detrimental to the building itself 
and were within the lines of the contract, That 
‘was the position he took up, and he should like to 
know if it was correct or not, Sometimes hie was 
told it was, and at other times that it was not. 
‘There were many architects in the room who, in 
the course of their practice, ordered considerable 
additions to the work without the assent of the 
client, and trusted to their“ agency.” Both Mr. 
mn and Mr, Saxon Snell had referred to the 
question of the arbitrator. Ihe were a contractor, 
hhe would not under any circumstances sign a con- 
tract, whether he knew the architect or not, where 
hitect himself was left: as sole arbitrator— 
sly if the arbitrator took out his own 
a He know he should be told that he 
hhad no right to call in question the bona fides of the 
architect; but human nature was human nature, 
and it was the desice of the architect very often 
to avoid going to his client and saying, ““Ihaye 
incurred £1,000 or £2,000 extras ; Tam very sorry, 
but that is the amount due to the contractor.” 
He might say in conclusion that. the Practice 
Committee and the Council of the Institute were 
how engaged, and had been for some ime, in 
remodelling not only the Conditions of Contract 
which modern practice required should be revised, 
‘but also in that other important matter connected 
swith the profession, namely, the Seale of Charges. 
He must thank Me W, Henry White, Mr. Greonop, 
land Mr, Saxon Snell for their papers; he was sure 
they would do a very great deal of zood—first, 
because they had induced lawyers to come to the 
Meeting and give their views, and next because it 
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was necessary that overy endeavonr should be 
made to get rid of the ruinous litigations which 
now 80 frequently occur. 

Mn, J. DOUGLASS} MATHEWS [F4 sid. he 
joined with the other speakers in thanking the 
three gentlemen for the trouble they had taken 
and for the great use their Papers would be to 
them. He differed from Mr. Atkin- when he 
said there were ‘no newer responsibilities.” "The 
question. was what is new, and how long it has been 
in existence. When one contrasted an archi- 
tect'a duties and his position now with what they 
were forty or fifty years ago, he could not help 
saying that there were many newer responsibilities 

i operated most seriously in the practice of 


architects, 

Ma. ATKIN-BERRY : 1 did not say there were 
no newer responsibilities ; T said that in’ these 
Papers there were none, 

iu. MATHEWS; Contrast the architect in 

former days, tho friend and ponfidant of his em 
ployer, and looked up to. with confidence by the 
buildor. In those days builders were all practical 
ten, and, for their own sakes and their reputation, 
they’ did the best work ; and there wax nothing 
like the amount of supervision by the architect 
uid in tone days.” Yet they were flly up to 
their responsibilities, and both builder and elient 
Jud nufficient respect and confidence: the architect 
to carry out his wishes. Things have changed now ! 
Tnstance the builders: many were exceedingly good 
itgunisors, but were not all practical men, and there- 

ro the architect was often turned over to man- 
‘agers and foremen, and to aétivans and Inbourors, 
into whose hands was entrusted the important: task 
‘of carrying out the building. Great responsibility 
was thrown upon the architect, who was practically 
at the meroy of men who took little interest in thelr 
work and were little more than machines : as 90 
much work was dotie by machinery the workman 
conpaatively had ite odo exsep to mak up for 
‘the deficiencies of machine-work, Naturally, men 
did not now take such interest in their work as when 
they had it in their own hands. ‘This was serious for 
architects, because through this want of interest in 
the work so many of the deficiencies opeurred for 
which the architect was supposed to be responsible. 
‘Again in former days, in some parts of England, 
‘each tradecarried on ita respective work. But now 
the general contractor was responaible for all the 
work done in the building, and the result was thi 
wilh ne pats abd inventions hey we 
obliged to 
days did 


‘These difficulties had to be met, and involved the 
architect in much troubleandzesponsibility, Agai 
the clerk of works was to represent the 
architect. Tt might bet ras employed by the 
employer and paid by him, but in nine cases out of 
ten he was looked upon as the architect's representa~ 
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tive ut the building. Many clerks of the works were 
excellent men, who threw their heart and soul into 
their work, Some, however, had beet found to he 
‘too great friends of the builder's foreman, and there- 
fore the clerk of works was accountable for much of 
tho bad work and consequent trouble of the archi- 
tect ; and it necessitated mare supervision, as, if he 
could not trust the man who was supposed to be his 
representative, a great dealof anxiety was theresult. 
With regard to the postion of the nrchiteot as axbi- 
trator (perhaps the word was not quite what was 
wanted), if he had not the confidence of the em= 
loyer and the builder, it was serious for both, and 
{t meant that thoy must go outside toarbitrato 1 
overy little difficulty arising between. the builder 
‘and the architect and much inconvenience, delay, 
‘ul oes would be cause to everybody concerned 
But things did not stop there, In our Conditions 
‘of Contract provision was made for arbitration by 
‘our own body, and therefore matters arising there 
from could be taken up without the necessity in 
most eases of having recourse to the Law Courts, 
If another term could be used when the architect: 
‘was employed in that fonction between the om- 
ployer a employed it woul bo wall as he auld 
Tooked ‘upon as & man of strict integrity: and 
trusted by both parties. ‘The more they. could 
advocate this method, the better it, woul be for 
all parties. With regard to the matter which con- 
cerned ther most of all—naney the position othe 
‘architect in giving his final certificate and. so frecin 
the contractor {rom all responsibility—he could 
not understand it. A contractor undertook to carry 
ut all things described in the quantities, speot- 
fioationy and denwings, and conditions. "It he 
for some of his employees did not carry these out, 
‘and trouble ensued, whether in twelve months 
wo or three years afterwards, the employer 
might ask the architect why he had allowed this, 
that, or the other to be dos Tt is obvious that 
hhe could uot see to every trifling thing, aud perhaps 
‘vxmiall matter in the frst instance would become 1 
very large one, and it was not reasonable that the 
Architect should have to stand in the place of the 
contractor, for the latter was the man who had 
caused the damage and was responsible for it, 
‘What they wanted was that the architect was not to 
bo held responsible for work of that kind, They” 
Knew he had responsibilities, and that he must 
carry them out, but to make him responsible for 
other people's bad workmanship and carelessness 
‘was a serious matter, and the sooner they got that 
settled the better. "With regard to the sad ease 
of Lanning v. Davey and Salter, he was never en- 
in any case which was more painful, ‘The 
client there deliberately, after he had had his house 
erected, went to an architect and put into his hands 
‘® specification and drawings and instructed him 
to go through the house and take a note of every- 
thing that was notin accordance with one or the 
other. The result was that he produced a consider 
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able number of items, most of them absurd and 
trifling. That case, unfortunately, was brought 
into Court before a common jury, who appeared 
to be led by one of their number who had some 
smattering of building knowledge, though vary 
litle, an ically he carried the day. Tho 
Judge saw that there were accusations maile about 
the drainage and other things that were too serious 
for him to pass, and therefore he requested that 
a number of the jury should go and see the house 

wake theie report, They came back and made 
their report, which was to the effect that the archi~ 
tect was to’ blame, ‘The case was then taken to 
the Court of Appeal, and that Court decided in the 
architects favour, and a new trial was ordered. 
‘The plaintiff, who was an impecunious man, had 
the question ‘put to him by counsel : Tn the ovent 
cof your losing this case, what means have you to 
Jay the conta The anirer was, None whatever 

Tho result was that the architects gained the day, 
ut it was a very serious loss to them. ‘The man 
new ho could not pay the costs, and not only 
‘anxiety but pecuniary foss fell upon them. ‘That 
‘might happett toany one of them. Architects were 
ready to boat their reaponsibilities, but objected to 
Heing made responsible for things over which they 
hud. no control, 

‘Mi. R, G, LOVELL [44,] said that the questi 
was a vory involved one, but for himself, who had 
practised principally abroad, it seomed even more 
Involved than it probably did to others present. 
‘The customs abroad were froquently entirely 
different from those which provailed hore, At 
the recent International Congress at Rome there 
‘were references to this matter which were interest~ 
ing. In Franee, sub-contracting frequently dis 
appeared entirely, because the contracts were let 
separately to each trade. In Italy the architect 
sometimes appeared almost to become the con- 
tractor inaamuch as he gave a price for the com- 
plete building, | Of coume he was not speaking of 

ig monumental work. In Spain and in South 
Amorien generally, whero he had had much to do, 
the custom usually was to have two architects, 
One was the architect for the contractor, who did 
the bulk of the work. ‘The other was the architect: 
for the building owner. In view of what he 
Had hoard, that evening his opinion, was that it 
‘was exceedingly dificult to determine that an 
‘architect could be anything more than an agent 
for the building owner. ‘The trouble of the arohi- 
teot's responsibility appeared to depend to & very 
reat extent on the clerk of the works, nnd he 
could not help feeling that if architects were to 
put song ‘men of their own office to do the work 
of the clerk of works they would have « better 
clas of, an controlling the Torenen, and they 

cir young architects and 






































fiving them experience in a sphere which would 
afterwards be exceedingly useful to them. 
‘Mx. H. D, SEARLES-WOOD [F-], referring to 


Mr. Saxon Snell’s Paper, said he thought it » great 
advantage that he should come before them with 
1 paper on these lines, for he had thrown a very 
useful light upon this subject, Speaking as archi- 
tects, he thought it should not go out to the general 
public that they were trying to safeguard them- 
selves too much. "The responsibilities referred to 
‘wore their clients’ responsibilities as well as their 
‘own, and that was the light in which they should 
like the public to view these discussions, What 
they wanted to know was what were their respon 
sibilities as far ax their clionts were concerned, 
‘They had got Counsel's opinion on the liability of 
the contractor and the architect respeetively, and 
it might be useful to state that now. He thought 
hhe was right in saying that Mr. Danckwerts had 
laid it down that the contractor's liability ceased 
at tho dato of the final certificate, but that: the 
architect's liability lasted, under the Statuto of 
Limitations, for six years. That was the logal 
opinion they had obtained on that subject, and that 
Was the point to emphasise in the discussio 
‘They were trying to educate themselves into their 
position, and not to avoid their responsibilities and 
make the thing easier for themselves, 

‘Mn. G. R. BLANCO WHLTE, Barrister-at-law, 
said that three very interesting points had arisen 
fince he last spoke, The first was tho question 
raised by Mr, Woodward, as to how far the architect 
hd authority to order variations. That could bo 
ookod at from two differont points of view. | First 
of all, there was the question if the architect 
ordered a contractor to carry out a variation, how 
Tar was the contractor obliged to do it f ‘Thete the 
‘answer was the answer Mr. Woodward gave. If 
that variation was detrimental to the building, the 
contractor was not obliged to obey the architect. 
But that. was an idiotio answer, In practice he 
did not see how the contractor could be expected 
toxay whether any particular order was detrimental 
to the building or not. But there was a decision, 

Pao, in a very high Court, which laid that 

Under the Institute Contract the architeet 
hud only power to order additions or omissions, 
tind the else showed that those words did not 
include deviations, ‘The way out of that w 
to insert in the contract the words and devi 
tions.” But when that was not done, at the 

resent time the contractor was not relieved from 
inbitity for fault just because the architect had 
‘ordered it if it was clear that it was to the detriment 
‘of the building when the architeot. was ordering it. 
Tit was clear that the architect was ordering worse 
‘material than that specified, the contractor was not 
fit present relieved fom his liability. But there 
‘was the second question, What was the architect's 
position with regard to the building owner if the 
‘architect ordered variations without first consult 
ing the building owner t If. building owner said 
to the architect, “I want to build such and such a 
house; draw me the plans,” and when the building 
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owner got the plans of the house and said to the 
architect, “I like these plans, now set to work and 
got the house built,” the orders to the architect were 
to get that house built, and if the architect varied 
the building without consulting the building 
owner, and got the house built in any respect 
sifleroht be was wrong. ‘The strict position of the 
architect was seldom brought home to him. But 
if his orders were from the building owner, whose 
onters were to ui a particular hous, he had no 
right to change, even if it seemed to be necessary, 
‘Although that was idiotic, the only way out wat 
that every architect, when hi had seen his client at 
the beginning of the job, should say, “ OF course 
these plans are provisional, and as'we goon I 
might find it necessary to’alter the building in 
some respects.” If he guarded himself in that way 
he was safe. But if he simply took orders to build 
according to the plans, he had no right to vary, ot 
if he did vary he could be sued in a court of law, 
and could be made to put the building back into the 
ition required by the original instructions. So 

© must either say What was just suggested at the 
beginning, or write a letter when he was sending 
the plans, saying that the plans might have to be 
changed from time to time us the work proceeded. 
Without that, he had no authority to vary. ‘The 
second point was, that Mr. Harrison quoted from 
the law report in The Times the ease in which an 
architect instructed the contractor to accept the 
tender of a sub-contractor, and in which the 
‘owner was held liable to pay the sub-contractor, 
OF ‘course that must depend wholly on the 
wording, first of ll of the architect's letter to 
the contractor, and secondly of his letter to the 
sub-contractor; and further to the acceptance 
by the contractor of the sub-contractor’s tender. 
Hf the contractor wrote to the sub-contractor 
saying he nocepted his tender dated such and 
uch a day, it was clear that he accepted ion 
hin own behalf and not on behalf of anyone 
else. But if the contractor wrote saying that 
he accepted on behalf of the building owner, 
by tender of suck a date, he sould he purporting to 
make the owner liable.’ And the question would 
arise as to what the request for the tender was 
like which was written by the architect, If that 
request for a tender were in carefully guarded 
terms like “ Kindly give a tender for the work 
for the contractor "—which it was not in’ this 
case, because in that the sub-contractor did not 
know who the contractor was—it would be clear 
that the intention of the architect was that the 
Contract should be made with the contractor, 
But if the architect wrote in ambiguous terms 
asking for a contract, and accepted the tender in 
ambiguous terms, it was for the Judge or the jury 
fo determine whom the contract was made with, 
‘The lesson from that was, first, that architects in 
‘usking for a tender should put in the words © work 
for the contractor,” to make it clear that the 
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work was for the contractor, and not for the build- 
ing owner. And secondly, the contractor should 
‘accept sub-contracts on w form which had been 
drawn up beforehand, which said, "I acoept,” ; 
not I accept on behalf of ” whoever the br 
owner was. If the architect took care, or the con- 
tractor took care, there could be no of the 
building owner being made liable. But if the 
achitest andthe contractor were careless in their 
wording, they would end up. ing a contract 
On eka othe lenking Geet Mtoe et 
‘© third point—viz, thut touching the question of 
how far the architect was liable for an action for 
negligence, and how far he was acting, as he was in 
some eases, as a quasi-urbitrator. That was a 
gation of the wording of the form of contract. 
In so far as the architect was it for the building 
owner, i-was only just that he should be liable for 
‘an action for negligence if he was told to do some- 
‘thing and he did not do it ly. Somebody 
had tobe Kable, and itt was hs fault he should be 
linble. But if he was acting in « judicial position 
between the building owner and the contractor, 
since he hiad to exercise his opinion fairly between 
these two people, and as a man could not be ox- 
pected to act fairly always if he was liable to an 
action by one of the fighting parties and not to an 
‘ction by the other, und if his client could threaten 
him and the other party could not—when he was 
tucting in a judicial position he should not be 
liable to an action. And that was so; in so 
far as he was arbitrator, in so far as he was 
in a judicial position, it was clear he was not 
liable fo an action. So far as he was an agent, he 
was liable. But the difficulty had always seomed 
tohim tobe this: if man was acting ws agent and 
arbitrator at the same time, what then? It was 
conceivable & man might be hired by another to 
fact ina judicial position, and if he acted care- 
leasly 20 that his employer suffered damage, 
had the employer an action? It came back to 
the same solution as in those other questions ; 
it depended on the wording of the form of con: 
tract. For instance, if the wording were * That 
the architect shall’ honestly decide such and 
such a point, and his decision shall bind all parties 
for the purposes until such decision shall be varied 
by arbitration as hereinafter mentioned,” or 
somothing like that, in stich a case as that, where 
the words “He shall honestly decide" were put 
in, it was clear he was in a judicial position, So 
Jong as he acted honestly ‘he was able to no 
setion from anybody. "Hence it was a question of 
wording. And the conclusion to be drawn from 
all this was, that, until this revised form of contract 
was issued, the prudent architect, though he would 
continue to use this form, should, if he found him 
self with » couple of hours to spare, read through 
the conditions with extreme eare and satisfy him- 
self that he approved of it, And if there waa a 
condition which he did not approve of, it was better 
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for him to ol 
opinion, and. to 
Because thing was 
stitute, that therefore 


make up his mind and sick tothe ides, and change 
the form to his idea. He might change clause 12, 


for instance, with adv: 
Mit ALAN E. MUNBY, MEA. Caniab. [4 sid 
not 


that notwithstanding the legal decision he did 
agree with Mr. Harrison with regard to the lial 
in the pariclar cage he refered to; andthe 
legal gentlemen who had spoken did not seem to 
feel pepe pyrene talent 

How could the architect resting ee 

ho had got his contract tn Tn the case cited that 
of getting tenders |, surely the ordinary 
course was followed. Presumably most architects 
‘would get tenders from different firms of repute, 


the coutrast, but that did not make an 
with the architect or his employer. 
tect promised that the, sub-contractors mane 
should go into the specification ; it did not 
him to the sub-contractor’s being employed or 
to any kind of poyment. Most architects used 
some kind of form in connexion with sub-con- 
tractors, and that was absolutely essential. But the 
Ail he himself had found was that although 
one could draw form which would bind 
sub-contractor, that form was not 
able to both ‘le mbcontmcar and bide ie 
builder would produce his own form, and a wrat 
ling would ensue between the builder and the sul 
contractor. It was very desirable, before the 
present meeting closed, that they should have some 
statement of how far thei lia in connexion 
with sub-contractors went. He hoped the 
gentlemen present would tell them something 
more.  Ifany of these responsibilities were to come 
tmck directly on the architect, they were serious 
matters ‘which might involve amounts greater 
than those for the work which the contractor 
Yn 0, ERNST 

Mr. G. NIELD [F-] said he thought it 
‘was # mistake to make alterations in the print 
form of contract as issued by the Institute Se 
always found that the contractor was prepared to 

stood, and any alterations were 

With regard to the case of 
don County Council, it seemed to 
Hin thas de ‘ifeulty might be obviated if archi- 
tects followed what he ‘was the usual prac 
tice, viz., to get the contractor to take over all 
linbility “for the psy Rees 
before te 
Intter ett vey Ube eres by insisting 
upon. eee tog the receipted accounts 
fore issuing the final cerifieate, “Mr. Woodward 
‘said these receipts could not be legally demanded, 
and he had known instances where the contractor 
would not state if the obligation had been dis- 
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Er A communication to the sub-contractor 
| clear zp the doubt, and he had found that 
of the final certificate fneilitated 
teicioese Te oman tar ca of contacts 
should be remembered that it went far beyond the 
Instituteand wasnsed by almost all architects. He 
knew of one particular case in which it was used 
‘which resulted in a fairly long arhitration, and it 
bore theft very well. ‘The case he referred to was 
what Mr. Douglass Mathews said 
asto the present-day contractor ; in the arbitration 
in question it was shown that the contractor 
entered into a contract for £5,300 when be had a 
bank balance of only £1. The architect had never 
been an architect before, but had been a builder's 
draughtsman. Fraud was alleged against the 
architect, and he quiekly disappeared and lft the 
1 creditors fought the case 

Etieete tk pte ara, 

Mz. DOUGLAS WOOD [4] asked whether it 
‘was a fact that the builder's ibility ceased 
eS certificate was issued, but that the 
architect’s responsibility continued for o 
six years te did not think that oe 

Soe No architect wished to avoid re- 

ity for which ke ought to be liable. But 

he did not think any other professional man would 

be 0 foolish as to accept a responsibility for which 
horas not jot Hable 

TEES alg Ee 
other ns one occasioi card that 
‘practitioners should exercise ** resconable skill and 
tare.” It appeared from what their legal friends 
told them that the architect was a very superior 
mortal indeed ; he was supposed to be absolutely 
infallible in all matters relating to his profession 
that was a “ reasonable ” thing for him apparently 
Tt scemed to him that the position was something 
like this. A man appointed an architect as his 












cg ee 
lutely aa cd precisely the mature of ev 
Se of eand uod ofall other material used ik tho 


building ; and no matter how big the building, the 
architect was to be at every spot all the time, nd 
Feronally se to the carrying out of everythin s 

¢ was a plain bility, whia 
analogy te ced tl art ‘The Bouse. 
holder no longer amg 0 garden all night 
vith a shot-gun to ie ove nee tar ke 
retained Sconce te sarees os poke 
for the logical sequence would seem 
Ste babe onan hens way Vervi tte 
policeman should be * put away” for at least six 
years! 

Mz. MAX CLARKE [F.]auid he much regretted 
that he had not had the ‘of hearing Mr. 
White's Paper or Mr. Greenop’s. But he 
them, and found them full of interesting informa- 
tion. But life was too short to take the subjects so 
seriously as the authors had taken them. Mr. 
Snell he was very much obliged to, for he had given 
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them something lighter, something which could be 
more easily digested. ‘With to the case of 
Lanning v. Davey, he bad heard the arguments in 
both the Courts, and had heard the jury when they 
came back from theirinspection ofthe drains. The 
unfortunate architects in that case were mulcted all 
round. The defects were reduced to six items, but 
he did not think any one of them would have been 
upheld by a Judge. regard to sub-contracts, 
‘he thought it was possible for the architect to guard 
imselfand his lent by putting in clause that be 
‘was to see the receipts for the payments to the sub- 
contmetors. That was his own practice, and he 
always got the receipts, and there was no difficulty 
about the matter whatever. With regard to the 
case of the Leicester Board of Guardians, he saw 
the drawing which was made by Mr. Trollope, and 
he saw another drawing of the way that the work 
was carried out, The two arrangements were 50 
vory dissimilar that he was astonished that Me. 
Trollope did not ce at any one of his Yate the 
difference or variation. But he was informed that 
‘Trollope admitted that he did not see any one of 
floors at any of his visits. Considering that it 
as « large item and a very great responsibility, as 
well as « somewhat new system of construction, 
he thought he might have seen it. Such was hi 
opinion with regard to that matter. He would 
suggest for the title of tho Papers ‘The Greater 
Difliculties in the earrying out of the Architects’ 
"because, after all, their responsibilitice 
wero much the’ same; but the complexity of 
building nowadays, compared with what it was 
thirty or forty years ago, bad increased enor- 
ously; not only in the naruber of sub-contractors, 
Dut in the intricacies of the buildings. Of course, 
when it was « quostion of simple bricks and stone 
td wood i was. comparatively easy matter: 
one knew that ily good timber and Lany good 
bricks were obtainable ; construction was simple, 
and matters all round were easy for the architect. 
Nowadays bricks were bad, as a rulo; Portland 
emont Was too hot as a rile, unless it was well 
looked after; steel, unless they looked after it, 
would be found to have come fom Belgium, and 
everyt careful and personal su 
isim.. The moral of it all was tat the archibect 
‘ought to undertake only & quarter of the amount 
af work that he did, ay four tines the amount 
‘of attention to his job that he did, and he 
to be satisfied with the proceeds. And he ought 
to ask his client to allow him four times the 
amount of time to carry out the work. But 
those things he feared would not be done. Every 
man shonld alter the form of contract with regard 
to employers’ lability and workmen's -com- 
pensation to cover the present liability. ‘Those 
twho did not do that left themselves rah toa 
ine oe vn the form of contract in that 
i was not brought up to date. 
Tad had the pefvilege lately sf seag’a very 
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‘eminent Counsel's opinion upon giving an onder 
or getting an estimate from a man whom they 
called a sub-contractor ; and it was to the effect 
that if this estimate was made ont in the name of 
the architect or in the name of the employer in the 
fst instance, either of these parties was linble 
to pay the money, st it was necessary that 
the architect should get an eatonate made Sut $3 
the contractor—he might get it made out at any. 
date he liked—and that this should be sent to the 
contractor, and that the contractor should be asked. 
to accept it. OF course, he realised that it de- 
on the terms of the acceptance, But 
those were the things the architect had to look 
after ; and if he did uot look after them he must 
suffer for it. There were so many points that it 
was difficult to touch upon them all; but he 
unt they were making a great deal too much, 
trouble for themselves with regard to the form of 
ontract, nd that they ware aot paying neaaly 
enough attention to their buildings, and that if 
they talked less and did a little more they would 
be very much better off 
‘Tur CHATRMAN (Mx, REGINALD BLOM 
FIELD, A-R.A.) said they bad hada vory insteuo- 
tive evening, though he himself was rather more 
confused than he was before. But they had talked 
it all over, and he had no doubt they should know 
a little better how to. deal with their position in 
the arduous practice they had to conduct, There 
were three principal points which had been raised 
that evening: the sub-contractor, the position of 
tect as agent or arbitrator, and the 
liability of the architect, ‘The frst was the ques- 
tion of the sub-contractor, He did not think he 
tad much to ty on that subject, except to mention 
what he did himself. He did not as « rule have 
sub-contractors; he had direct contracts for the 
special trades. The advantage of that was that he 
could deal with the man himself, and he saved for 
his client the profit which tho general contractor 
‘on the sub-contract. On the question 
whother the architect was agent ot arbitrator, he 
toa tavlld vp that morning with a dating 
K.C,, for whom he had acted—without a lawsuit 
—and he asked him what the position was. He 
said: * You are both because during. the work 
you are agent, and when you come to issue your 
final certfieate you are, so far, arbitrator.” Many 
of their difficulties came fromthe mixing up of the 
two positions. He had no suggestion to offer as to 
hhow they were to deal with it, except to watch the 
Dastion at each point in the of their work. 
1¢ Iast and the most crucial point was that people 
were saddling the architect with all sorts of 
oye which were never dreamt of even 
when in practice some this 
Ti: Donglas: Mathews pointed that Su and wn 
he said was, he believed, absolutely the fuot. 
Builders had altered, and clients, he regretted to 
say, had altered to some extent, and there was 
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not always that confidence that there should be as 
Wate one woe fess: Caan 5 
people w for one object, 
tunualy, he produation ofa Sse baildingthatahoukd 
Also answer its purpose, But conditions of prac~ 
tice mowaulays were so complicated, and they had 
to know so much and control so’ many this 
that the architect's position was becoming difficult ; 
‘and architects were themselves sometimes to 
blame, for there had been cases in which they 
hhad not always discharged their responsibilities to 
their clients in regard to complete provision of 


ications and drawings, and to superintendence 
tho work, "These posts they could attend to 
fand put right, and he didnot think there was 
‘ay manamong them who would wish to repudiate 
his legitimate responsibilities. If he ified « 
ipo whic ro peach or ite purpose, and 
lis strustate ssllpeed, open te 

for it and he dil aot now any architect who 
would not do it without demur. But they 
Teta ving py for i not 
possibly control, vei ibilities to their 
Clients onght to be more clearly defined and more 
generally “andenod. "There ware tvo things 
which thoy, on their part, in the discharge of their 
duties to their clients, must attend to more care- 
fully, As Mr. Harrison said, they must attend to 
their buriness closely. That was the first point. 
‘The othor waa that they must try to keep up 
‘a high standard of professional attainment among 
thomanlves, 

Mx. SAXON SNELL and Me, W. HENRY 
WHITE briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks, 
and excused themselves from replying at length 
owing to the lateness of the hour, Mr. Snell observ- 
ing that if the Papers had only brought forward 
this interesting diseussion, he was sure Mr, White 
nd Mr. Greenop would agree with him that it had 

id them for all their trouble. 

Mn. GREENOP, in, responding, said : 
little difficulty, It is four months 
Bapers ware ad andl inco he rics of Me 
Brice an ite, and during those four 
months the Papers have circulated all over the 
country. Most of their observations are adverse 
criticisms of my deductions from these cases, and I 
am in the unfortunate position of being entirely at 
variance with them on nearly every point, with no 
opportunity of discussion. ‘This is the first time 
T have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Harrison, 
although T have at my office a collection of com: 
munications from him accumulated during twel 
or bce te “At the time I was Hon. Secre- 
tary of the tice Committee it was my pleasant 
duty to communicate with Mr. Harrison. get his 
Valuable advice on legal points, and you may take 
it from me—and T say it as a compliment to Mr. 

i is'a lawyer from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot, and that he looks at 

jetly from the legal point of view. 
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So much is that so that there is one reply that I had 
from Mr. Harrison, relating to the ease of Robins v. 
Goddard, which will always remain upon my mem- 
ory. When the Practice Committeo took up this 
matter of Robins v. Goddard, | upon the 
case of Gaddard v. Ferguson, I hud to write to Mr. 
Harrison and pat this question: “Here is the case: 
do you advise an alteration of the Institute form 
of contract to protect the architect ; and ifso, what 
form do you suggest it should take!” This was 
Mr. Harrison's reply: “ Dear Sir—‘The Judgment 
in ‘this inevitable, and correct.” 
Yours truly.” But it did not help us out of th 
difficulty. I assure Mr. Atkin-Berry that [ hav 
not drawn deductions from the words of the judg- 
‘ments without considering the whole facts. Thavo 
considered the evidence in all the cases, and I say 
that Mr. Brice, whom I greatly respect, and Mr. 
Blanco White have not had that opportunity, 
‘otherwise they would not have offered the criticisms 
they did on the last occasion. Ts i 
r. Brice's. Ho says that in 

¥. Hickman there was heli to be fraud and collusion 
between the architect and the building owner, and 
this of course vitiates any contract and any certi- 
ficate; therefore that that case did not over-rid 
for reverse Robins v. Goddard. "The Judges dis- 
tinctly said there was not fraud or collusion. Mr. 
Brice starts by saying that my difficulty arises from 
the fact that there had been some confusion botween 
tho interim certificate and the conclusive certificate, 
Tknow what Mr. Brice refers to, I know what his 
authority is for saying there isa difference in valu 
find character between the first and the final certifi- 
ates, It arises from a misunderstanding, a deduc- 
tion by writers of text-book from inapplicable cases 
ich ie repeated again and again, and there inno 
foundation forit in law. Again Mr. 
recting me, the Statute of Lim 
‘run from the date of the work, but from the date 
‘on which the fraud ot defective work might rea 
sonably havo been discovered. What. becomes 
then of the dictum we have heard here to-night, 
that the architect’s liabilities are over in six years f 
‘They are not, hecause the defect might not be dis. 
covered for ten years after the contract was finished. 
‘Then again in the case of Crittall there is scarcely 
a speaker who understands it. I have had a com- 
plete account ofthe cat, from the Managing 

rector of the Crittall Co. since I read the Paper ; 
nl not only dil be desrb the facts, bu ere i 
‘a verbatim report of the judgment whic! ve 
here. It is an ordinary case. The architect in- 
ited an estimate from Crittall, put the sum in 
the quantities, and later instructed the contractor, 
Lawrence, to accept the estimate which Crittall 
gave on such and such a date, and Lawrence did 
ft. As the Judge said, it is foolish; but we are 
doing it every day. He said there must be an offer 
on the part of A, and an by B. Crittall 
Had never ives a estimate fo the contractor, and 
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therefore there was no contract between them. T 
nate Mr, Blaaco White difers from Mr. Bice s 
to there being difference between the progress 
Certificate and the final certificate. » With regard 
to the ease of Lanning v. Davey and Salter, since 
Tread my Paper T have bad one of the saddest 
letters a man can receive from Mr. Salter, the sur- 
viving partner, ‘The words T have used in my 
Paper are none too strong to express the grois 
justice of the case. ly as to. the rela- 
dion between Robing v, Goddard and Roberta, 
Hickwan, 1 have been challenged on all sides 
because T affirmed the latter reversed the former. 
Tn both cases tho point the Court had to decide 
wan: In an architect in giving s certificate an 
‘agent or an arbitrator t in ‘both cases the client 
‘aid to the architect, you are merely my agent 
‘on stiall not issue that certifi 
cate. ‘The motives in the two cases differed, 
hut the attitude of the eliont: was identical. In 
the former caso the architect replied, “Tam an 
arbitrator between you and the builder in this 
matter and xball act accordingly.” In the lattor 
ceane the architect aat on the fence against his con- 
victions, In the latter ease the House of Lords 
unanimously decided that the architect in issuing 
Certificates is an arbitrator and. fails in his duty 
tinless he so acts, The judgments, of which I read. 
‘extracts, Inid down a general rule, not one applying 
‘only to the ease in question. In Robins v. Goddard 
find Goddard v. Ferguson, ite sequel, the architect 
‘was held to be an agent onl itrator 
ho would have heen inmune from the action for 
daounges for wedligence which vas sere uly 
brought against him. T maintain therefore that 
Roberts . Hicknan entirely reverses the 
established by Robina v, Goddard and Goddard w, 
Ferguson. ‘The details of tho cases differed, but 
the principle fought for wan identical, 




































fe ry White remarked in hi 
“Only in the gloom of the Law Cou 
the really: material points in a ease, 
instanco quoted a recent case, in which instruc- 
tions by a client to un architect not to. iaane 
further certificates were held to be not sufficient 
to justify an architect in withbolding them. Surely 
the gloom of the Court ought not to. have been 
necessary, What use for Clause 30 of 
tute Contract Form if it were sufi 
White suggests that the Practice Committee might 
the set the task of developing a scheme to provide 
for arbitration in building contmets, #0 that no 
gotion at law could be brought until an award 
had heen made by an arbitrator. T am inclined 
to think this « good mggestion, bit am afraid: the 
only practical method of carrying out the idea 
would be the appointment of official arbitrators 
by the R.LB. 
in conjunction 












and other local affliated societies, 
fh the Institute of Builders, the 
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Surveyors! Institution, and other interested Socie- 
tios (such asthe Builders’ Merchants, Timber Trades 
nd other Trade Associations), with their salaries 
guaranteed by the Institute (by arrangement with 
the other Institutes and Associations concerned), 
who would devote their whole time to theZeases 
sent for hearing to the R.LB.A. ‘The scale of 
charges would be fixed by a joint Committoo of 
those interested, and the fees taken by the 
Societies in proportion to their guamntees. In 
those areas needing only one arbitrator ‘the 
services of barristers-at-law and accountants 
would bo engaged by the arhitratar when requzed 
in cota argo canten where soveral aritators 
would be needed, the exclusive, services of a 
barrister and an ‘nocountant might be retained 
by the Board of Arbitrators. 

I think Mr. White is justified in the statement 
that architects have axa rule no definite, business 
training. But it is not this alone which has 
landed #0 many architects into dificulties; it ia 
the nocoptance of the Institute Form of Contract 
because it is tho Institute Form (and agreed to 
by the contmotors’ representative nssocistions), 
without fully appreciating the responsibilities of 
the postion hey aro placed in Py. ie lauoy 
which has led many an architect of business 
bility into difficulties he would have avoided but 
for the fact that the Contract Form was, an 
agreed form and generally accepted on that 
‘acconnt, 

With regard to Mr, White's remarks upon the 
lunged conditions of building, and contractors’ 
methods of subletting the work while. running 
their business from  countingchouses, it may 
be said that. there aro any number of firms yelio 
aro prepired to carry out any ordinary building 
onthict without aub-letting, and it seems to me 
that in mony, eaves the sub-letting is forced upon 
the contractor by the architect, sometimes to 
the extent of half the value of the contract, 
Even in. tho eases where the “ counting-house " 
firm unidertakes » contract, T do not sce where 
* heads I win, tails you lose” comes in. Ifa firm 
undertakes to carry out a contract for £100,000, 
‘and then finds that it eannotobtain sub-contractors 
to carry out the work for less than £110,000, the 
“counting-house" firm loses £10,000, axsumi 
that it is w financially sound concern ; and if it 
is not, the fact that it is a counting-house firm 
does not really matter much. 

If two-thirds of an architect’ specification i 
taken up with provisional amounts to be provided 
by nominees of the architect, the counting-house 
firm is the one which can satisfactorily carry out 
the work by going toa Grat-class firmof contractors 
forthe general building work and euperintending 
the whole, 

T do notagree with Mr. White thi 
house system throws more work: 
my experience is that when 




















the counting- 
mn the architect ; 
‘work is required 











the sub-contractor specialist ly saves the 
architect a good deaf of work, and the counting- 
Touse firm of god standing cam dal with it as 
cfficiently as the more usual contractor. But, as a 
matter of fact, has not Mr. White rather 
the importance of this type of contractor ! ‘There 
are comparatively few of such firms, and the old- 
fstablished firms of contractors are’in no fear of 
death in London, In any ease, as Mr. White truly 
‘ays, * facts must be faced,” and the alli t 
consideration for the majority of architects is that 
they should learn to write specifications as well as 
they can design buildings, and limit the provisional 
amounts in their contracts as far a8 possible, 
or accept the responsibility for ordering and pay- 
ment by the olient. 3 
‘There is much force in what Mr. White says with 
rogard to the hustling methods; but in many 
‘eases months are wasted which might be utilised 
by the achitet if the cent were ‘warned at once 
that it would be impossible to develop « scheme 
unless a stated definite time were allowed, in 
caso preliminary drawings might be made 


ile necessary legal jents and other long 
tiationa were being eared through. 

mn mado by Mr. White that 
quantities should form part of the contract in 
order to avoid the diliculties occasioned by 
‘ariations does not, 1 think, meet the ease, because 
it would make it impossible for the architect to 
curry ut the very sound avi given in the 
rt graph of Mr. per, viz. 
Hise the clleat should be kept i as to his 
Approximate liabilities on the contract, which 
Could only bo ascertained at completion. It is not 
necessary at the present moment to enter into 
the arguiments for and against making the quanti- 
tiesa part of the contract, but it seems to me that 
the stinple method, which 1 have myself always 
used, of keoping spécial order formafor “omissions 
find additions” and for priced “extras,” to- 
tether with a notice on certificates of the amount 
bf extme at the date the certificate is given, kee 
the client sufficiently informed, and is # reminder 
from time to time to architect and builder. 

Tams in entice agreement with Me, White as to 
the duty of the Institute in legal proceedin 
which benefit the whole profession. _ T think 
Institute should pay the costs of its members 
in fighting such eases, or such part of the costs as 
the Finance Committee should sanction. 

‘Thave expressed my views (for what they are 
worth after many years’ experience of the Law 
Courts and arbitrations) in the January issue of 
the JocrNat [p. 185} upon the question of the 
‘architect's position and certain neressary changes 
Which appear to be needed in order to protect the 
architect ut least to a ressonable extent, as every 
other profession is protected. a 

Mr. Greenop in his Paper states that “allegations 
‘of negligence may be considered as the most promis- 
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ing card to play when it is desired, from any cause, 
toavoid payment of an architect's fee”; but it is 
fous that, however anxious to avoid payment, 
client could not charge negligence unless he could 
Sow damage occasioned by such alleged negligence. 
Mr. Greenop says that the case of David Lewis 
“Leey ¥. Graham turns upon the vexed 
{question of supervision ; but does itt It seems 
to me it turns upon the specification. Was proper 
entiation specie 1k evident it was Bot 
provi specified, the case turns on, super- 
Fraridedat If sot (end from Mr Ureenop's Bote 
it seems that ducts were not provided through the 
Corio fon, the questions then nt one of proper 
Supervision, but negligence to make proper provision 
in the specification for the efficient ont of 
eee ore 
Tt is difficult to form an opinion upon the merits 
of the case of Leicester Board of Gvardians ¥. 
Trollope, but had the floor been carried out as 
poral the specification (assuming it to have 
en prove tha To was ctied by woodeh Pegs 
being left in), there would have been no cause of 
ction ; and it seems to me that the action should 
have been against the builders; unlessthe architect 
(orthe clerk of works as his client's ngent) consented 
to the variation. If Lam right, the architect could, 
Think, recover from the builder, 1 take it that 
Mr. Justice Channell's expression of opinion, that 
* the laying of the floor was not a detail which 
could justiiably bo left to the clerk of works,” 
meant that the method of laying the floor could 
not be left to the clerk of works, not the super- 
Vision, and Mr. Justice Channell expressed” hi 
Opinion that the clients were not, barred, by the 
expiration of two years from the date of the final 
coftificate, from bringing an action against con- 











tractors. 

Tao uot quite follow Mr. Greenop when he says 
4 most important pronouncement was the decision 
of the Judge in Robing v, Goddard that the matters 


taised by the counterclaim did not come under the 
arbitration clause (Clause 32 Institute Contract). 
‘The counterclaim being for damages for delay, and 
failure to complete, and for making good defects, 
it appears quite clear that the client could not 
succeed without the architect's decision in his 
favour, although he could of course have taken the 
matter to arbitration upon the architect's refusal 
to act, or upon being dissatisfied with the archi- 
tect’s decision. What does appear to me to havo 
een 4 most important pronouncement is that by 
Tord Justice Mathew in the Court of Appeal, viz. 
that under he Toate Contac eve) Ainpate, 
whether arising ring progress of work, or 
afterwands, was seca fe stein ae 

yuse 32.” opinion expressed by the 
Court of Appeal that the architect's decision under 
Clause 17 was not conclusive as against the client 
soggests the desirability of some alteration in the 
wording of this clause. The client, having upset 
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the decision of the Court of first instance given in 
favour of the builder, brought anaction for damages 
tothe extent of hiscosts against the architect. The 
Oficial Referee decided the case against the archi- 
tect ; and this is the case of Goddard v. Ferguson 
which Mr. Greenop says left us in the gravest peril, 
‘and Jed the Practice Committee to make ce 
verbal alterations in Clause 90 to bring it 
Jine with the decision of Mr. Justice Farwell in the 
Court of first instance in his judgment in the case 
‘of Robins v. Goddard, 

Mr, Greenop very justly points out tha 
work of the Pretico Committee ix of very 
value while Clause $2 remains, with the decision 
of the Court of Appeal in Robins v. Goddard as 
expresed by Tard Justice Mathew. But T aim 
wr some tha Mr. Greenop is right in thinking 
that the House of Lords’ decision in the ease of 
O. Te Roberts & Co. v. Hickwan & Co. is an 
‘entire reversal of the Court of Appeal decision in 
Goddard v. Robins, It ig true that each of the 
Lords in his judgment Jaid great stress upon the 
duties of an architect as arbitrator, ina-case where 
they hid come to the conclusion that the architect 
nd been guilty of fraudulent collusion with the 
liont ; but surely it does not follow from thin that 
Lond Justice Mathew's decision with regard to 
Clause 82 has been upset 

‘Thecaro of Critall Manufacturing Cov, 1:00, 
‘ought I think ta have been taken to the Appeal 
Court, und if necess the House of Lords: 
rand T feel pretty certain that Mr. Justice Chan: 
uell’s decision would be reversed. if Mr. Greenop 
aufticiently states the case in his Paper. — Mr. 
Justice Channell’s three reasons for his decision 
as quoted by Mr. Greenop would apply to the 
brick merchant, timber merchant, or any other 
person supplying material for tho work. If, ax 
te shown, thie builder placed the onder for goods, 
1 presume hin acconnp was debited in the com: 
Pany's books, and the sub-contractors gave him 
credit under ‘ordinary trade risks, and T see n0 
reayon for their being made preferential creditors 
under the bankruptey of the builder, Clause 28 
fives the architect power to onder and pay direct, 
or through the builder, and. having exercised hia 
option he cannot go back upon his wetion : and 
nurely: the sub-contractor whould either refuse the 
onder from the builder, or he placed in the same 
Position nn other creditors, 

‘With regard to ownership of drawings, it appears 
to me that the easiest method of settling this point 
{isto introduce thematter in the Schedule of Charges 
by stating that the fees are for the tse of drawitign 


only. 

T ikink it cannot be denied that Mr, Muir Mae- 
kenzic was quite tight in saying in Brown. Meckel 
& Co, that unless there is an agreement to pay 
the Institute Scale of Charges there it no 
cbligation upon a client to pay the fees under the 
scale; and I think that the usual Practice in the 
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Courts (to recognise the scale as being fair and 
reasonable remuneration inmost esses) is stffi- 
cient for the profession ; although the recogni 

ven not on the grounds of custom, bat on the 
ground that reasonable people agree ‘to pay and 
‘ecept such remuneration. 

With to the payment of half fees for work 
not carried out, the case in which T was personally 
concerned is of interest, In Yerbury ¥. Werte, 
‘upon the evidence of Mr. Horace Helsdon and Mt. 
Higar Underwood, Mr Justice A, Lavrenes 
ave his award for hulf fees as fair and reasos 
Feniunerition, or quantum merit, ‘This de 

















ion 
is the stronger because at that time Twas not a 
member of the Institute, and counsel had made 


as much as possible of that fact. Mr, Heludon 
pp Bree to sow how and why he, considered 
24 por cont, or half fees, a reasonable claitn in this 
case, and divided the 2} per cent, as follows, 
vin, — 

Proliminary drawings... 

Conversion to working druvings 

(work which may be delegated 

to tant) a eae 

Specification. 9.) 
‘This wan accepted by the Jud 
by anobvious nisriding ofr. 
two Judges in the Court of Appeal reduved the 
remuneration) by Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton 
in the Court of Appeal, and the unanimous decision 
of the Houso of Lords, the Lord Chancellor and four 
Law Lords (Macnaghten, Atkinson, Collins, and 
Shaw) sitting. 

Tt oocurs to me that in setting out the sale of 
cluarges in the new Sohedule, it would be well to ine 
clude the above scale instead of 2} per cent, becatine 
it pots out the payment to be made, in the event 
of abandoned work, at convenient periods, in what 
appears to me to be an equitable manner, 

A. M. Brice treats the clerk ofthe works a 
thoagentof the architect, Ido not think thin isso, 
Surely he should be the agent of the building owner 
‘who payshim, and forwhoxs benefit he isappointed : 
therefore his neglect should not penilise the archi- 
tect, ‘The clerk of the works isin quite a different 
position from the architect's ordinary staf, unless 
the architect appoints ono of his staf, 

Dealing with the ease of Robing v. Goddard, Me. 
Brice says: ‘The architect. was agent while iasuing 
interiin certificates; he became arbitrator when he 
gave the conclusive certificate. T am not quite 
clear what happened in the case, but the architect 
appears to have been distaissed us-axent. If that 
dismissal was effective before the final certificate 
was due, surely: he could never become arbitrator, 

Mr. Blanco White says that tmder Clause 0 the 

tect when called upon to certify isan arbitrator 

Brice says that for interim cortifieates 
‘ue in merely at agent, “Which is the correct 
view 

Tdo not myself see any reason for regret in the 





1 per cent, 





per cent, 
per cent, 

and (although: 

lsdon'sevidence 
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decision of the Court in the case of Robine v. Goxl- 
dard (although I beliove some do resent it). Thi 
decision only means that defective work must be 
made good even after the maintenance period under 
Clause 17 has expined. This, I think, is an advan- 
tage to the architect, as it will make contractors 
more careful than ever to know that the blessed 
nse “the maintenance period has expired ” 
es not relieve them of responsibility for bad 
work, although I agree with Mr. Greenop that 
Clause 32 needs alteration if the architect is to be, 
as Mr. Greenop wishes, immune from attack, 
Tam, however, not at all sure that it is desirable 
that he should be; in fact, 1 rather incline to 
think that it ia better that every matter of dis- 
pute should be open to arbitration. 

Mr. Blanco White also calls attention to Clause 
12 and the curious decision in the case of R. ¥. 
Pao, extras or omissions do not cover alters 
tions.” It is difficult to see how the Court could 
have decided this to be the intention of the parties 
tunder the contmet; but since the Court did so 
deceit thme the Contract Form was altered to 
make it clear that the intention is to 
Theda slerations, 

With reference to the authorisation of extras, 
T think this clause should be so drafted that a 
penalty should attach to the architect who neglects 
to send « written order for extras. Many thou- 
sands of pounds have been lost to builders who 
Juve feared to bring an action to recover payment 
for extra work because they have not received 
“written orders,” although architects have ad- 
mitted that the work was done upon instructions ; 
‘yet the clients, insisting upon enforcing their rights 
under the contract for the production of written 
orders for all extras, have escaped payment, 


Mr. GEORGE PARR [Licentiate] writes:—I have 
read with interest in the Jounxat the reports of 
discussions at the Institute on the question of 
responsibilities of architects, more Hieularly as 
to their position in respect of provisional amounts 
inserted in the specification for payment to 
‘specialists or sub-contractors. Thinking it might 
interest some members to learn how I have 
recently endeavoured to meet the case by an 
alteration to clause 20 of the R.LB.A. Contract, 
and obtaining an it from each sub-con- 
tractor, L enclose a copy of the clause as altered 
and of the agreement. 

‘The contract is for a little over £21,000, and of 
‘this amount about one-third is for specialists’ work 
for which provisional «ums are inserted in the 

‘The contractor is a London man of standing, and 
the sub-contractors all of good repate, and there 
‘ras no hesitation on any one's part in ening é 

jon lieving the architect from 
Dally bea entetioes inthe ven of tie as 
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of the contractor, the fact that the sub-contractors 
willingly sign the agreement is ups a better 
assurance than any other of the status of 
She contractor. On the ther hand, shoud the sub 
coutractors refnse to sign, givis reasons for 
eee es co 
inquiries and perhaps avoid future complications, 
Agreement abooe referred to. 





‘Avy variation in the nature of the work or mode of 


‘out same, made by you either befary or duri 
the execation therest, bail mot vitinte this Agree 
tment, bot any such vasiation, either ly way of addi- 
on xen, sal elated fie Ea of he 
‘original estimate, and... ‘vi 

fietrary detals to enable yuu 40 Check --tal 





acon 
‘r their workmen: but no sch actor aball be 
‘employed spon te works agua whom the Contractor 
‘make what the Architect considers reasonable 
ebjection, oF will not enter into » contract with the 
Contractor upan terms and conditions consistent with 
‘hone in this Contract and securing the due perform: 
tance and maintenance of the work supplied or executed 
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THE NEWER RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS, AND THE = 
CASE OF “MINTER v. WALDSTELN.” 
By Witiaa Woopwann [). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 3rd June 1912. 
oA case hus provided go much food for thought on the part of client, architect, and 





buildor, that the Professional Practics Committeo of the Royal Institute thought o 

short paper upon it might be useful to us all; and I therefore present to you my 
impressions on this caso, founded to a large extont upon the judgment of Mr. M. Muir 
Mackenzie, 
Since I wrote this Paper, which I vas prevented reading earlier as Professor Waldstein 
hud commenced litigation with the architect—litigation which T am happy to éay hus now been 
settled out of Court—the Institute has had the benefit of listening to three excellent Papers on 
the subject of the Responsibilities of Architects : one from Mr. W. Henry White *; ono from 
Mr. Edward Greenop,* and one from Mr. A, Saxon Snell,t all leading to interesting and 
useful discussion, 

We havo boen told during the discussion on those Papors that there are no “* newer ”* 
reaponsibilities of architects. But those of us who can date back to tho latter half of the nine- 
teonth contury will agroe with me that the position of client, architect, and builder, to-day, is 
allogether difforent {rom that existing, say, forty or fifty years ago, An architect waa not 
thon subject to anything like the interference in the performance of his duties which unfor- 
tunately now too frequently prevails. ‘The client obtrades his views as to what should and 
should not be done by the architect which he would not think at all proper or desirablo in the 
‘case of the lawyer o the physician; but I venturo to say that the responsibilities of the archi- 
tect, to-day, ato quite equal to those attaching to the two learnod professions I haye named 
above. If the physician prescribes wrongly, the pationt dies, and there is an end of the matter; 
but if the poor architect designs a building wrongly, or some defect ocenrs which he eould not 
Possibly have foreseen, the evidence is above ground, very much alive, and not dead beneath the 
earth. ‘The lawyer, too, at times may give wrong advico, but it would bo a little dificult 
to bring it to tho front so easily as would be tho case of the architect. ‘The modern tendency 
is, unfortunately, to drift into litigation, with all its attendant costs, troubles, and anxieties, 

Responsibility in building operations is increased, too, very largely by reason of the 
“rush ' attending work which used to take its leisurely and safe course, with corresponding 
satisfaction to all concerned. I see in a recent issue of the Journal of the Incorporated 
Clerks of Works Aesociation the report of a discussion which was opened at tho meeting of 
the Association by Mr. Joseph Davies, upon ‘“* The Hurry of Modern Building: Some of its 
Causes and Effects." Mr. Davies pointed out that the introduction of Portland cement and 
constructional steel work facilitated this hurry, and he attached considerable importance to 
the frocholder’s exactions as tending to promote this hurry because the leascholder desired to 
fet into oveupation of the new building us soon as possible, having in view the heavy ground- 
rent he was paying. Mr. Davies stated that clerks of works suffered also—that under this 

rash: sy it was almost impossible at times to get work done approximately well; that often 
the position of a clerk of works is inverted, and he has to stand, whip in hand, insisting upon 
potting work done at all—not well, but “ get it done.” Mr. Aitchison said that the 

hustle "of to-day does not tend to good workmanship or substantial work. Mr. Williams 
Pointed out that “girders, &e., are fixed while tho work is green, Joinory work ia very often 


* Jocuxat, RILBA., 19th January 1912, t Ante, p, 637. 
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fixed while the surrounding work is in a moist state." Mr. Pitts said that in addition to the 
many other causes for “rushing” work, the “system of sub-letting was responsible more 
often than was generally suspected, and was, moreover, very difficult to prove while the work 

"Mr. Denny said that ‘Tt is almost an impossibility to get as good work done 
tunder these exceptional conditions of day and night gangs, excessive overtime, and excessive 
staffs of workmen, as it is under normal conditions.”” 

‘The above are the opinions of clerks of works, and those opinions are additionally valuable 
4s to tho mischief of hurry and scurry in building operations, becanse clerks of works are not so 
affected ns clionts, architects, and builders. ‘The more serious results, however, of this regret 
table modern necessity are that architect and builder are made responsible for defects which 
would not arise if a proper amount of time were allowed, first, for the studious preparation 
of the drawings and specifications, and, secondly, for an adequate time to build properly, 
allowing sufficient time betwoen the trades for the work to approach some sort of dryness. 
When trouble does ariso it is difficult fo make, Judges understand that very many tons of water 
‘iro still in the walls and fire-resisting floors; that such water must get out somehow or other, 
and that it is not fair treatment to be compelled to go on with the plastering with walls and 
floors recking with moisture, and, worso still, to have to fix well-seasoned joiners’ work to wet 
plaster. It is difficult, foo, to make Judges understand that the better seasoned the wood is, 
the worse is tho effect of moisture upon it, 

‘The trial of Minter v, Waldstein took place during the hottest summer experienced in 
England for many years; and T may be permitted to say that it would, in my opinion, be diffi 
cult to accord to Mr. Muir Mackenzio—the Official Referee who tried the ease in the High 
Court of Justiee—too much praise for the patienes with which he listened to the exceedingly 
complicated points involved, and for the great grasp ho showed of the highly technical matters 
raisod in the case, His judgment occupies seventy-seven pages of closely-typed foolseap paper. 
‘and it took two and a half hours of rapid reading to deliver it, ‘The trial lasted for thirty- 

















nine consecutive days, commeneing on 5th July and terminating on 18th August 1911, judg- 
ment being given on 20th October 1911, Counsel for the plaintiff were Mr. E. Lewis Thomas, 
K.C,, and Mr. G. R. Blanco White ; and Mr. Clavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. St. John Morrow 
wore for the defendant. ‘The plaintiff was the well-known builder of Putney, Mr. F. G. 
Minter; the defendant Professor Waldstein, of the University of Cambridge, his architect 
boing Mr. F. W. Foster. The clerk of works was Mr. L. W. Green. The solicitors engaged 
in tho caso were Mr. T'. Blanco White, for the plaintiff; and Messrs, Withers & Co., for tho 
defendant, The architects who gave evidence for the plaintiff wore Mr. F. W. Foster and 
Mr, Wim. Woodward; and Mr. HT. A. Chidgey—the quantity surveyor—also gave evidenes 
for the plaintiff, ‘The architects who gave evidence for the defendant were Mr. John Murray, 
Sir Alexander Stenning, and Mr. E. B.1'Anson. The eontract—which was in tho form known 
as the “Institute Form "—was to make certain alterations and additions. to a large country 
mansion in Cambridgeshire, named ‘* Newton Hall."* The total cost of the works, inclding 
many additions to the works included in the contract, amounted to the sum of about £21,000. 
‘Tho work was commenced in February 1910 and completed in September 1910, the defendant 
moving into the house a few days after 22nd September. (One month of this time was 
ceeupied in palling down old premises.) Certificates, as usual, were given by tho architect 
uring the progress of the works, and on 20th Janvary 1911 he issued a certificate for 
£2,750. On 7th February 1911 he gave a final certificate for £593, stating that the latter 
sum was the balances of tho money due to the plaintiff, with the exception of £500, being tho 
retention money under the contract, to provide for the making good of defects which might 
appear during the period of six months after the completion of the works. 

The defendant, besides denying that he was liable to pay the sums last certified, pleaded 
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1 counterclaim for damages and recovery of certain sums whieh he asserted were improperly 
included in progress certificates. Some 400 items wore set forth by the defendant us those to 
which he objected; and the bill of variations oh the contract prepared by the quantity sur- 
veyor, Mr. Stanbrough, occupied $27 pages. I mention these items to show that the trial 
had to take in a mass of evidence which otherwise could have been considerably reduced. 

On 16th Junnary 1911 the architect seut to the contractor a list of defects which had 
appoared in the work, including cracks in the partitions and ceilings, shrinkages of the wood 
efective painting. On 19th January 1911 the defendant's solicitors wrote to the 
architect asking him "' not to give any further certificates of any kind pending an investiga- 
tion,"” and on the same date wrote to the plaintiff that the defendant wos ‘ extremely dis- 
satisfied with the position, and we are looking into the whole transaction. Meantime Professor 
Waldstein will make no payment either on necount of the existing certificate or uny further 
uate which we have requested the architect not to give." On the samo guy another 
lottor was written by the defendant's solicitors to the architect, asking him for various drawings 
ind documents, including the bills of quantities; to ‘assist them in advising the defendant 
a8 to his position." This the architect, on the same day, refused to do, and added, “ With 
regard to tho issue of further certificates T am willing to accede to your request, unless the 
contractor forees me to do so under the terms of contract.” On 20th Jannary the plaintif® 
did obtain from the architect the further certificate for £2,750 aboye mentioned, which he 
forwarded to the defendant, demanding payment of £4,250, with a statement that he would 
wait till the following Wednesday (the 25th) before taking furthor action, G 

A writ was then issued for the £1,500, this being the amount of a certificate issued on 
‘th Januory, and on 18th January the defendant wrote to the plaintiff declining to meet hix 
cortificate, referring the plaintiff to the defendant's solicitors. On Ist February this £1,500 
was paid to the plaintiff, and tho costs of the writ were afterwards paid. On 6th February 
1011 tho writ in this otion was issued for the £2,750 certified on 20th January. On the 
same day the defendant's solicitors wrote to the plaintiff's solicitors that the “ dofendant would 
claim that a considerable amount of work was not authorised hy him directly or indirectly, 
und that a very considerable amount of the work was defective, and that the amount which 
the defendant would decline to pay under these two heads would excood the amount cortified 
by the architect und alleged to be due to the plaintiff, i 

On 9th Febrnury the architect wrote to the defendant that ho had issned cortificates to 
the contractor for sims amounting to £20,789 in all, leaving fhe sum of £500, which was the 
amount of the retention money, und that this balance ‘I consider amply cavers us for any 
defects or reparations which we may eall upon the contractor to put right." 

On 10th February the defendant's solicitors wrote to the architect and to tho plaintiff, 


stating, in effoct, that the architect had on 20th Junnary ceased to he architect under the 
contract, 


On 6th March 1911 the defendan 
the architect under the contract. 

The defence was delivered on 28rd March 1911 den 
architect had not power to five the certificate, his authority to do 80 havin, 

i . ving been revoked by 
the letter of 19th January, that “ numerons variations had been made from the pase 
drawings and Specifications by the plaintiff without defendant's authority,” that “the work 
done and materials supplied under the contract, and in respect of the said extra works, aro 
Aetna Hnsuitable, and not in accordance with the terms af the contract” and that 

we prices charged by the plaintiff for the pri items i cat 
cia ie eee or the prime cost items in the specification and the 


On 28th June 1911 the plaintiff delivered his re 
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from the original work were by order of the defendant, or with the authorisation of the archi- 
tect; that the plaintiff was only liable to make good defects, under Section 17 of the contract, 
‘on receiving notice, and that no such notice was given; that under the contract the measure- 
ment and valuation by Mr. Stanbrough of the additions and omissions was conclusive; and 
"that a set-off of so much of the two sums of £58% and £500 (already mentioned) as may be 
necessary to make good shrinkages and defects in the work might be made.”’ A counterclaim 
for payment of the balance was set mp. 

‘The above is, substantially, the history of the case down to the trial by Mr. M. Muir 
Mackengie. and some important points, as affecting elient, architect, and builder, are involyed. 

Dismissal of the Architect.—Mr. Muir Mackenzie finds that the authority of the archi- 
tect to give the certificate dated 20th January 1911 had not been previously revoked; 
that the architect was, on that date, the architect for the purposes of the contract, and that 
he had authority to give the certificate. The defendant alleged thut the letters of 19th January 
operated to determine the architect's employment and his authority to give a certificate 
after that date. Mr. Muir Mackensie raises the question whether an architect can he effeo- 
tively discharged from his office by the employer alone; and he quotes cases bearing on the 
point. It seoms that the architect, being the one agreed upon between the parties—i.c. client 
‘and builder—eannot be discharged by the employer. The defendant placed reliance on Clause 8 
of the contract, which provides for the nomination by the employer, subject to objection by the 
contrictor, of a frosh architect in the event of the death of the one named in the contract, or hi: 
ceasing to be the architect for the purposes of the contract ; but Mr. Muir Mackenzie decided 
that that clause did not operate. ‘There is an important matter, however, involved in this 
decision of Mr. Muir Mackenzie's, and that is that an architect's certificate might not be justifi- 
‘ably held to inolude for work outside the work contemplated in the contract. But although he is 
not, to my mind, so clear as he usually is, I gather that he decides that “' in regard to all extra 
work ordered, either under the contract or in circumstances which created in the defendant 
4 liability to pay for it, the provisions of the contract as to payment were to be observed, 
i.e. that on the one side defendant was not until completion of the whole work liable to pay: 
except on tho interim certificates of the architect, and then only for the amount certified, and 
that on the other side the certificates were to include the price of all the work ordered ns 
sbove mentioned." “He therefore decided that the contention failed, which I presnme 
means that in this particular case the architect was justified in issuing certificates for work 
which, although not specifically included in the contract, were executed with the cognisance 
of the employer, and were therefore subject to all the conditions of the contract. 

Position of the Quantity Surreyor named in Clause 18 of the Contract.—This clanso 
Specifically names a surveyor who is to measure and value all authorised extras and omissions, 
‘and provides for a copy of the bills to be given to the contractor. Mr. Muir Mackenzie decides 
on this point that, where the particular surveyor named in the contract has measured and 
valued additions for which the defendant was liable, under the contract, or an omission 
Properly anthorised, then such measurement and valuation are decisive. There did not 
appear to be, to my mind, much ground for doubt on this Clanse 19, but, as it is not infre- 
quently the case that builders employ a surveyor to measure and value for them the variations 
on the contract, it is well to bear in mind that the ultimate decision on these matters rests 
with the surveyor named in the contract. 

Tho Clerk of Worke—The authority to bo exercised by a clerk of works on a bnilding 
" matter of importanee to architects and builders. We must not run away with the idea 
that because some of us have never experienced any trouble as regards the position of the 
clerk of works on the building that therefore we never shall. ‘The case of Minter v. 
Waldstein shows that we cannot be too careful in all matters relating to the contract, and 
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that lawyers and Judges put upon subjects, which we thought quite clear and simple, inter- 
protations which may, and do, involve all parties in much trouble, ansiety, and cost. 

‘The clerk of works in this particular ease gave many orders and diteetions, probably by 
the architect's authority, which were obeyed, as usual, by the foreman of works. Mr. Muir 
Mackenvie decides that the clerk of works had no power or authority, of himself, to authorise 
or permit the contractor to disregard Clause 7 of the conditions of contract. ream 

Clause 7 provides that all materials and workmanship shall be of the respective kinds 
described in tho specification, and therefore the clerk of works has no power to deviate from 
this condition without the express orders of the architect, and then it is no doubt necessary 
that any such deviation shall be confirmed by tho architect to the contractor in writing. 
Clause 11 of the contract states that the clerk of works shall be considered to act solely as 
inspector, and under the architect, and the contractor is to afford him every facility for 
examining the works and materials, 3 

The Alleged Dofecte.—t think T may say that the most important part of this case was 
tho alleged defects in materials and workmanship; and no doubt there were such defects in the 
building. Mr. Muir Mackenzie had to decide whether the architect and the clerk of works 
wero, or the plaintiff was, responsible for such defects, and in what manner they were to be 
made good. 

Tho defendant complained, amongst other things, of the timber in the floors and roofs: 
that it was not in accordance with the contraet, bub was inferior and deficiont, to the detriment 
of the stability of tho building; that the floors und partitions were constructed in violation 
of the contract, and wero dofective in strength and stability; that the joinery was bad; that 
tho roof was bad, and made of bad. materials, and was of inferior workmanship, and not as 
dosignod and specified ; that the system of drainage was not laid as designed and specified, 
and was badly constructed with bad materials, 

‘Tho evidence brought before Mr. Muir Mackenzie on these alleged defects was of the most 
contradictory charactor. Apart from the other evidence given, that of the architects giving 
ovidence was in direct issue. 1, for tho plaintiff, stated that, with the exception of eortain 
small itoms of defects in floor partition, and roof constriction, for which in my opinion the 
Plaintiff was not liable, the defects in the house wore those which one ‘expects to find in moat 
now buildings; that these defects wore, in this particular case, intensified hy the wet season of 
1910 (tho year in which the work was done), and by the abnormal heat from the abnormal 
number of radiators which the defendant roquested to abnormally warm his house, I furthor 
said that the defects duo to the plaintiff under his contract could be all made good ina month, 
‘and at much Jess cost than the £500 which was retained in hand, in accordance with the 
contract, for the very. pirpose of meeting such defects, 

Mr. John Murray, Sir Alexander Stenning, and My. E, B, I'Anson, for tho defendant, 
stated that the defects were due to bad materials, bad construction, and had workmanship, 
anil in violation of tho torma’of tho contract and of the specification; that no snch making 
food us Thad mentioned would bo sufficient; and that tho now building wne in a dangerons 
condition, shonld be completely gutted, and the interior reconstructed with materials and 
workmanship in accordance with the contract and ‘Specification. 

Mr. Foster, the architect of the buildi ig, gave evidence for the plaintiff. b) 

On the completion of the building w list of defects was drawn up by the architect and 
forwarded to the plai who not only at once agrood to send down and make good such 
defects, but offered to go over the building again with tho architect and add to the list any 
other defect which might be apparent. The plaintift, however, was not allowed to proceed 
with the making good, und the nction of Minter v. Waldatein wae the result. 


As regards the description for the timber, the specification was in tho somewhat anti- 
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quated form which we all know, ‘The timber was to be of “the very best deseription,”” and. 
generally to bo Memel, Riga, or Dantzic; sawn dio square, free from shakes, large or loose 
knots, and to be thoroughly seasoned. ‘The planks, deals, and battens wero to be of 
Christiania yellow, und well-seasoned. ‘The joists and rafters to be, as far as possible, foreign 
cut. 


stated in my evidonce that I was not able to say whore the timber came from, but that I 
had satisfied myself, by examination, that it was of the best quality, and as free as possible 
from defects. Tho ovidence of the defendant's experts was to the effect that it was of very 
inferior quality and not obtained from the places specified. 

On 80th March 1910 the architect wrote to the plaintiff calling his attention to the 
timbor, stating that it.was of inferior quality, and asking for its removal ; but also stating that 
so long as the brand supplied was of good sound quality he would be satisfied ; and, subsequont 
to this, no objection was made to any of the timber put in by tho pluintitf. 

Complaints havo also been made hy the defondant as to the dimensions of the timber, and 
also as to the construction of certain floors an the first story. ‘Tho seantlings of joists had 
eeu altored, and the spacing-out of the joists was not as specified. 

‘As rogards the first floor joists, the plaintiff wrote to the architect on 20th March 1910 
saying, ‘‘ My foreman tells mo that the clerk of works has instructed him to stroteh the floor 
joists from 12 inches to 18 inches, Will you kindly look into this and see how it affects the 
spun, and also if you consider the sizo of the joists specified will be strong onough for some 
of the spans wo have to carry?” 

‘Tho construction of tho roofs may be said to have been entirely condemned by the defen- 
dant’s witnosses, Spacing ont of timbers, alterations in heightening certain. portions of tho 
rools—undor the distinct directions of the architect—and various other alloged defects wore 
the subject of complaint on the part of the defendant. I stated in my evidence that the con- 
struction of thé roofs was sound and sufficiont, 

Responsibility —It is important now to consider upon whoso shoulders tho responsibility 
for all these alleged defects should rest, and Mr. Muir Mackenzie decides that, so far as 
the clork of works is concerned, he (the elerk of works) had no power or authority, of himself, 
to authorise or permit the contractor to disregard Clause 7 of the conditions of contract. Mr. 
Muir Mackenzie quotes the case of The London School Board v. Wall, in which the builder 
songht to excuse deviations from the contract, in the matter of materials and workmanship, 
on the ground that they had the approval of the clerk of works, and another officer appointod 
on behalf of the building owner to look after the work. ‘The Judge, in this caso, directed the 
jury that the clerk of works, and officer, had no power to sanction such deviations, and that 
thoir sanction did not protect the builders. 

‘Then as to the responsibility of the architect for the quality of the timber and general 
construction of tho roofs and floors: did he ky way of authorising or allowing the deviations 
excuse the plaintift wholly or partly? In Mr. Muir Mackenzie's opinion the authorities show 
that, in a contract like this, the power of the architect to order or sanction variations does not 
‘empower him to authorise departures from the terms of the contract which involved the sub- 
stitution, in the whole or part of the work, of “inferior”? materials and workmanship for 
those proscribed and charged for in the contract price, so us to prejudice the strength and 
stability of the building. Another case is quoted by Mr. Muir Mackenzio (Ft. v. Peto), in 
the builder, by express direction of the surveyor, omitted from the foundations some 
piling which had been specified, and, in another part of the building, filled in some spaces 
with broken material instead of the solid material specified. It was held that the surveyor’s 
directions were no exense to the builder; that the surveyor’s power to vary or omit was 
limited to extra work to be done or work to be omitted, and did not extend to authorising the 
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substitution in the building of one class or deseription of work for another, especially where 
the substitution would affect the strength of the building. 

Mr. Muir Mackenzio has therefore arrived at the conclusion that in this case the acqui- 
‘eseence of the architect in the wider spacing of the joists in No. 6 room, and his permission to 
the builder to supply timber of a description and quality inferior to that which the pluintift 
contracted to supply, did not absolve the plaintiff from his obligation to fulfil the contract and 
specification in regurd to the timber, or prevent the disregard of the specification and other 
conditions of the contract from being’ breach of the contract, and Mr, Muir Mackensie decides 
that in regard to the two matters above mentioned the plaintiff committed breaches of the 
contract, 

‘Then as to the roofs—douling with the quality of the timber, the raising of portions of 
the roofs with the uequiescence of the architect, and the spacing ont of the timbers, and other 
matters complained of—Mr. Muir Mackenzie remarks that on one side the work, generally was 
described to him in terms of unqualified * eulogy,"” and on the other side in terms of unquali- 
fied “condemnation,” and also in torms of "moderate oulogy and condemnation.” He 
rofers to two of the architects of urge experience who gave evidence for the defendant, and 
Who described the roofs as having been “thrown together without any regard to good work- 
‘imuuship, and as very poor specimens of caxponters’ work, as botching work, and as of very 
dofective cqnstruction,"” ax “* moderate witnesses,"* 

Mr, Muir Mackenzie has evidently been at very groat pains to arrive ut o just decision 
‘as rogards theso roofs. He finds that there are defects in thom, and that they are leas sound: 

ud well constructed than the roofs to which the dofendant had w right under his contract, 
but thet the plaintiff is not wholly responsible for the inforior condition, “* some of it boing 
tho inovitublo result of the change of design by the architoct and the direction to the plaintiff 
to uso the trusses and materials obtained from the roofs originally designed, and earry out 
the change of design as best he eould,”” and Mr, Muir Mackenzie has treated the alteration 
to the twin roof “as part of a duly authorised variation,” As regurds some of the other 
matters of complaint, Mr. Muir Mackenzie considers that they wore mainly due to the varia: 
tions introduced by the architect, and the manner in which he required them to bo eaeried 
Out, Other ulleged defects, which Mr. Mackenzie specifies, have not, ho says, been established 
to his satisfaction, 

Mr. Muir Mackensie next deals with the defendant's attacks on the joinory ws boing bud 
in material and workmanship. Ho quotes the effect of Mr. Murray's and Mr, Ball's evidence 
on this aa, shortly, that “all over the houso mitres and joints have given und opened, that 
Panels have opened from stiles, and that all the numerous dafects of the kind axe due to the 
‘wood it whieh the joinery was made having been bad, unseasoned wood, and to inferior work. 
manshij 

Fi the other side, stated in evidence ns regards the joinery that it was perfectly good, 
and that the openings of mitres, &e., referred to were all to be expected, und were not by any 
The reat autl in new buildings rushed ae this one wos; that the better tho seusoning of 
the il tie ae these openings onld show themselves, by reason of the wet in the build 
ing—wet brought out more rapidly by the abnor i i 
RATe Pe eo ninne key ‘mal heat in the house from the radiutors to 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie statos his opinion that as regards the ‘quality "? 

‘nus of proving that it was inferior and tnseasoned was on the inate inne ie 
ame S ae Muir aaa states that much that is properly complained of is duo to 
ie sinking of the floors and other parts, but joi i in 
pein tle we is that the amount of joinery which was defective 


Proinage—Mr. Muir Mackenti, as regards the drainage, treats tho fact that the defan- 
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dant himself employed Mr, Usill (Engineer to the Sunitary Protection Association) to design 
and superintend the earrying out by the plaintiff of the system of drainage and water supply 
desigued by Mr. Usill, as justifying the payment by the defendant of the plaintiff's account, 
leas a sum amounting to 47 4s. $d. to make good some defects, 

General Complaints.—Mr. Muir Mackenzie then, at great length, deals with the numer- 
ous items of separate complaint, not included in those I have referred to; but the length of 
my Paper would be too great if I even attempted to epitomise the careful criticism which Mr. 
Muir Mackenzie devotes to these matters. I think I may fairly state that, on the whole, the 
plaintift suceeded in establishing his case as regards all these very numerous items—some of 
Which wera very trivial, one being allowed at the price of 2. 

Resulte of Defects —Mr. Muir Mackenzie finds that the weakness of tho floors has pro- 
duced fissures, and cracks, and sinkings and partings of joinery, and that it is necessary for 
tho stability of the interior of the house that remedies of the kind deseribed by the defendant's 
witnesses should be undertaken, 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie very carefully points out that he has to find ‘* whut is the componsa- 
tion to which the defendant is entitled from the plaintiff's default alone, and to inquire 
whether the condition of things is wholly attributable to tho plaintiff's default." Having 
arrived at certain conclusions on the evidence, Mr. Muir Mackenzio then has “to consider the 
‘measure of damages in w case in which a builder has, by supplying work and materials inferior 
to those contracted for, broken his contract."” 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie sums up the important question of what would really be necessary 
to put the interior of the house into a safe and proper condition in accordance with tho con- 
tract, us follows: “he works of remedy or reconstruction suggested by Mr, Woodward and 
Mr. Chidgey, by Mr, Foster, and by Mr. Murray and Mr; Ball, are, I daro say, all practicable, 
but those of Mr. Woodward, Mr. Chidgey, and probably Mr. Foster, would be insufficient to 
remedy tho defects for which the plaintiff is i 











in his damages, the cost, 
or some of the cost, of removing, storing, and bringing back his furniture during tho works 
of ropair of defects; and further the cost of employing professional assistance in the work of 
reconstruction or repair; but, on the authority of Green v. Kuler, Mr, Muir Mackensie 
disallowed these claims. 

Power to order Extros—Auother matter of some importance raised in this case was 
With reference to what were, and what were wot, authorised extras. The defendant's conten- 
tion was, in effect, that no extra works could be charged for unless authorised by writing ot 
Arawings signed by the architect, or by a written approval after having been done. ‘Tho 
plaintiff contended, in opposition to this, that he (the plaintiff) was entitled to be paid for 
all additional or extra work or materials which hd in fact beon ordered or sanctioned hiy the 
urchitect, or by the clerk of works, or by the architect's deputy or assistant, or by the defen- 
ant or his wife, or had been rendered necessary in consequence of variations so ordered or 
‘sanctioned, Clauses 12 and 18 of the conditions of contract deal with this nutter, 

On the construction of these clanses Mr. Muir Mackenzio found in favour of the defen- 
‘lint. ‘The summing up of Mr. Justico Day in London School Board v. Wall is cited, in 
uddition to other eases, in support of this view. ‘The question as to how far the defendant 
‘ould be held liable for extras of which, perhaps, he had no cognisanee is dealt with as follows 
by Mr. Muir Mackengie. He says: On the one hand, where an employer has protected 
himself by a written contract for a lump sum, the mere fact that he sees, sanctions, or per- 
mits, or discusses variations in the carrying out of the contract, does not impose on him 
4 lability to pay any extra cost, unless he is plainly told, or must know from the circumstances 
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that the variations will mean an extras charge to him. Being, of course, ignorant of the details 
‘of the contract work, he is entitled to the protection of his contract. ‘The cases quoted in 
favour of this view are Locelock v. King aud Thausie Company v. McKiroy. But, on 
the other hand, it is equally the law that if an employer desires the builder to make alterations, 
and additions, and omissions, and sees extra expenditure being incurred upon them, of which 
hho takes the benefit, he cannot refuse to pay on the ground that the expenditure was incurred 
without proper orders given for the parpose. ‘The case quoted in favour of this view is Hill 
V. South Staffordshire Raileay Company. 

* Discounte—The question of discount from paytments to sub-contractors also arose in this 
case, It appears thut the eoudition in the bill of quantities is quite clear on the subject of 
provisioual items supplied by firms, viz. “"Thut the contractors must pay the amounts in 
tull, and produce the receipts, before the amounts can be included in the certificates on which 
the defendant is liable.'* ‘he defendant claimed to have a deduction of 5 por cent. from 
the account of one of the sub-contractors on the ground that if it had been paid promptly 
there would have been a discount of five per cent. of which the defendant would have been 
entitled to the benefit, Mr, Muir Mackenzie disallowed this objection, und addod that he 
thought Clause 28 of the conditions of contract equally clear, and that only amounts which 
had been paid to firms and tradesmen could be incladed in the certificates, ‘This Clay 28 
differs from the aboye quoted condition in the bill of quantities, which latter provides for 
tho production of the receipts of the sub-contractor by the contractor before the amount ix 
included in the certificate. Clause 28 does not require the production of such receipt bofore 
4 certificate is granted in which the amount is to be included, and this fact has caused, in 
other cases, much discussion between architects and builders. 

A Few General Observations on the Case—Many thoughts have obtruded themselves in 
my mind during tho writing of the above paper, and I hope that many thoughts will arise in 
the minds of my hearers, which will result in their giving us the benefit of their views generally 
on the points which have arisen in this case, and add to our knowledge an account of any 
similar troubles in which they may have been involved, 

It is of no use to ery over spilt milk, but I cannot help expressing my regret that the 
plaintiff was not allowed to do what he was perfectly willing to do, and in fuct was bound to 
do under Clause 17 of the contract, and that was to go down and make good all defects which 
hud appeared in the house before Mr. Foster was superseded by another architect. Whether 
or not what he might have dono in the way of making good defects would have satisfied Mr. 
Foster or the defendant is another matter, but at least the plaintiff should have been afforded 
‘tho opportunity to try. 

AAs regards the responsibility for making good defects arising from faulty eonstruction— 
construction designed or acquiesced in by the architect—it does seem to mo most unfair that 
tho result of this should be pliced upon the shoulders of « builder. Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
Se not, Let, laid down any clear and decided opinion ws to this, but he rather 
Judges each item on its merits. I have hitherto thought that, as regards defective 
‘materials and workmanship, the builder is responsible, but that as rogurds the mere 
carrying out of the designs and directions of the architect, the architect or the cliont was 











‘manner to my mind quite fair. ‘There is a clause in their contract which mins as follows : 
;, But if any failure shall haye arisen in the work, or any part thereof, by reason of a defect 
in the design of the architect, then the builder shall not be responsible for such failuro, and 
the same chal! bo made good as extra work under Article 7 of these conditions if oo required 
by the Commissionors.”* 


‘There can be little doubt that the ‘many actions which have been fought during the last 
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fow years have brought to the front responsibilities und troubles never before realised by 
architects and builders. Our present conditions of contract do not provide in any way clearly 
for tho sottlemont of these troubles, and it becomes, day by day, more urgent that these 





conditions of contract shall be revised 


|. for the protection alike of client, architect, and builder. 


DISCUSSION ON MR. WOODWARD'S PAPER. 
Mr, Leoxann Stokes, President, in the Chair, 


Mk, HD. SEARLES: WOOD [F.}, Chairman of 
the Practice Standing Committee, said he had sreat 

leasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Woodl- 
inl for his excellent. and impartial analysis of 
the important case decided by Mr. Muir Mackenzie. 
With rexard to the discussion of the other papers, 
itd been thought batter to keop back publication 
until Mr, Woodward's Paper had been read, 40 a8 
to include all if one issue of the Joursat.’ This 
‘would form, he thought, a very useful nade: meciem 
for architeots, He should like to suggest that the 
Council refer this important discussion to. the 
Practice Standing Committeo with a. view to their 
Aaving up © short guide to modern practice, 
Such a work would prove of tho greatest service to 
the profession. 

Mn HENRY '. HARE, Hon. Secrrtary, 
seconded the motion. 

Mu, MAURICE B, ADAMS [.] said thoy 
eau not expres their thanks too warmly to Mr. 
Woodwant for the analynis which he had #0 care 
fully propared for them. of this important ase. 
Te dist not know whethor any remarks would bo 
Perminable which did not exnotly. apply to, hia 
partionliy cate, but newer difficulties than, those 
deseribed! wore arising more and more in the 
practice of their profession, and some meastires 

ht. to be taken to. deal with them. Ho 
red more partionlarly to the system which 
prevailed among engineers and architects, for 
specialiste to. by called in to prepare schemes 
for the use of ferro-concroto, and then for,the 
specilats to wee out contractors to eanty out 
their work, they themselves nndertaking to bo 
responsible as designers for defects resulting from 
‘any fault in the matter of design or from the ws of 
fufficiont materials, and the contractors being 
liable. for any deficiency in the, materials they 
supplied and for the manner in which the work was 
carried out, With this divided responsibility it 
was extromely difficult to ascertain who was really 
responsible. He had in mind a case whero a 
structure erected for a Corporation did not properly 
fulfil the objects for which it was built. The 
speciliatanid that if they wero called upon todo 
tho work again they would design it exactly as they 
had done. ‘The contractors, men of high reputa- 
tion in their line, said, "ff you can show us where 
the work is wrong we will put,it right.” ‘The 
iscassion seemed likely to lead to'n similar case to 
that which Mr. Woodward had described, and 





























































enormous expense would have been involved, 
Bat in the end the employers paid £100, the 
‘specialists paid £100, and their contractors paid 
‘£100, #0 the whole matter was put right for £300, 
and probably, in that way, an expense of from 
£1,500 to £2,000, was avoided. Could not. somo- 
thing be done to fix the responsibility, more 
closely! Imagino a young architect having to 
deal with an exporienced contractor and a very 
capable specialist, each contesting Unbilty. The 
‘architect has the interests of his eiont to com 

Dut very often lo enters into such responsi 

tus thesd which he ought never to have undertaken, 
The speaker thought it vory desirable that somo 
dofinite scheme should be decided upon so that 
hia dioulty out be furl and squarely met, 

Mu. G. A. T, MIDDLETON [, drew attention 
to the mi anuied hy the use of antiquated 
clauses in specifications—for jnstanoo, a certain 
mber would he specified whick it was practically. 
npossible to obtain, ‘The use of these antiquated 
lausea mcemed very common in the provinces; 
‘young mon apparently simply copied them from 
ihe specifications of their principals, and so they 
‘wore perpetuated from generation to generation. 
Mig thought it should be impressed upon architects 
allover tho country to bring their specifications 
‘up to date, particularly in such materialsas timber, 
steel, and coment. 

Mn, W MENTE. WILUTE [2.) in support 
tho vote of thanks, said that Mr, Woodward's clear 
and lucid description of the ease would be of the 
greatest valuo to architects. Te hoped that the 
Varions Papers brought before tho Institute 
through the instrumentality of the Practice Come 
mites ogothor with the dives thereon, wou 
not be allowed to drop into obscurity, but thut 
‘advantage would be taken of them for the henefit 
of the younger mon, particularly with regard to 
‘specifications. He thought a Committee should 
he appointed by the Institute—vither the Science 
Committee or the Practice Committeo—to bring 
the obsolete clauses of specifications into line with 
modern practice, ‘The text-books wero atill very 
deficient in the practical information required for 
everyday work. The Committee he was suggest 
ing should thoroughly revise all elanses in the 
‘specifications so that they might have a reasonable 
standard to work to, He hoped Mr. Searles- 
Wood's suggestion as to the preparation of a guide 
to modern practice would be taken notice of and 
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adopted. With regard to arbitration clanses, it 
was rather @ mystery why these. should be so 
Weakly worded as to enable litigation to erop up 
before the arbitrator liad heard the case and given 
lis award, If arbitration clauses wore so worded 
‘as to make it a condition precedent to a law ease 
that the matter should go to arbitration, much of 
this expensive litigation would be avoided. 

"Tue PRESIDENT : I have heard i stated that 
it in cheaper to go to the Law. Cy 
arbitestion 

Mu. WHITE: ‘That is one of the points that 

aires attention in the wording of out eontencts, 
‘Attention shoal be cheaper than the Law Cort 

Ma HERBERT A. SATCHEUL [F:) endorsed 
the remarks of previous speakers with reand. to 
speciiontions, expecially those dealing with timber. 
Speifcations of timber, he suid, were hopelealy 
outof date. Architects were generally blamed for 
that, unfaily he thought, because if there was one 
subject moredifiicult thananother tofindout about, 
it wasubout timber, Until recently he believed he 
Was right in saying that thore was not a single vost. 
took on timber from the timber merchant's point 
view. Architect’ offices were inundated from, 
Year's end to year's end by thousands of pamphlets 
whieh, of ‘elie, went into the -waste-paper 
Darke there vas Sarel one wich ae an 
architect, in a way which would uppeal to hin, an 
idea as'to what timber was in the market and was 
obtainable. ‘Therefore if an architect, specified 
‘izes which were no longer imported, brands w 
for one reason or another were not available, the 
architect could scarcely bo blamed, for « buay man 
Would have no time to keep on going to the docks 
And ascertain for hinwelf what gould 
Aud the timber journals werw tot easy to under: 
tand; they were 
the architect did not want, Bo if the Institute 

ld convey to thone concerned a mtatement age 
esting the advisability of posting up architects 
ts to the timber it wan reasonable to spectty, 
reat assistance would bo rendered to the profes. 
rion, and there would be less excuse for the mie. 
takes which were now made. Many specified that 
the very best timber only shall be used, and the 
‘ane specification was made to apply to the cathe: 
Aral and to the cottage. - Obviously, when such a 
specification was in question in the Law Courts, 
the Judge did not feel any sympathy with the 
architect who expected in a close-ent competition 
job for amall work the sate class of material which 
would be called for in the caso of « building of 
ational iiportance. 

‘Tite PRESIDENT ; Is it a fact, as Mr. Wood- 
ward states, that the better seasoned the wood is, 
the worse it behaves ina new building f Test 
understand that it may be inferior if it is dried out, 
but not if it is well seasoned, 

Mn. WOODWARD : T should like the opinion of 
the meeting on that point,” What I meant was 
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that where the timbor is well seasoned it is. more 
receptive of dampness than wet timber, 1 was 
referring not to artifically-dried timber, where the 
oodness is taken out, but to well-reasoned timber. 

we latter soaks up neighbouring moisture quicker 
than timber just fresh from the docks and full of 


moisture, 

Ma. WHITE: If the timber is well seasoned it 
fs dry, and tho drier it is, the more absorbent it 
is. T have had cases of old houses that have been 
painted probably thirty or forty. times jn. the 
course of their existence, and when the windows 
have been taken out during the wet season and the 
moisture hax got into the building, the panelling 
‘has first of all absorbed the moisture and ewollen, 
sd then when the rom gets heat an dy 
sbrinkages have been greater than in a new tilde 
ing. Timber will absorb moisture from a web 
‘surface, and the greater the dryness of the wood 
and the heat, the greater will be the rapidity and 
extent of the shrinkage, 

Mr, WOODWARD: Mr. White's remarks re- 
mind me of an incident in my practice which I 
should otherwise haye forgotten to mention, | 
was doing some work in an old hall in the New 
Forest, ithe panelling was stated to be at least a 
hhundeed years ol, abd it hud not been painted for 
many years. We decided to paint it cream colour, 
Prior to re-painting it was wanhed well with water, 
with the result that Mr. White mentioned ; there 
was } of an inch all round every panel ax the 
reault of ahrinkage from the receptive nature of the 
old wood, and we had to make good the shrinkage, 

‘Tak PRESIDENT: But wet makes wood 
expand as a rule. 

Mk. SEARLES-WOOD; All wood ix hygro- 
scopic. It expands first; yon put on the paint, 
it shrinks afterwards, 

Mx. SAXON SNELL: When bad timber shrinks 
it also twists, whereas good timber only shrinks, 

Mn, WHITE: In addition to that, badly 
seasoned timber will rot, but well seasoned timber, 
although it may shrink, will not rot and cause other 
defects. If you paint over akirtings of badly 
seasoned timber, you will probably yet dry rot, 

Mx, J. OSBORNE SMITH [F.]: 1 gathor that 
much of the trouble in Minter v, Waldstein came 
about because the builder tinwisely carried out 
instructions of the clerk’ of works in regatd to 
variations, instructions which he had, apparently, 
no authority to give. If the builder had not 
varied the work without getting orders from the 
architect in accordance with the contract, trouble 
would probably not have arisen, 

Mx. SNELL : It is the architect's duty to make 
proper specifications and to take time to seo that 
the work is properly carried out. He should not 
lave ie work so much in the ds of the clerk 

works, 

Mr. H. HARDWICKE LANGSTON [4] said 
‘that it seemed to him that it was not a question of 
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newer responsibilities for architects, but that archi- 
tects were finding themselves in. a new position, 
Such matters as those pointed out were not newer 
mnsibilities. ‘The public were beginning to 
understand what, the architects’ 
‘wore, and wero zoing to make them suffer for their 
fanlta, It therefore behoved architects to pay 
more attention to their duti 
Mn, C, A. GEEN [4.] agreod with the last 
speaker that the responsibilities brought, home to 
the’ nrehitet in the eano of Minter ¥. Waldstein 
‘were not new responsibilities at all; they were as 
old ax the Roman law, and had alivays been the 
responsibilities of architects in this country. Such 
‘cases, however, frequently disclosed respons 
Which were not understood before. In this case 
Me, Minter proved that he had extras to the 
extent of about £4,000 ordored by the architect or 
hy the owner, and the architect gave his certifieate 
for these oxtras. That, ax hin undorstood, was 
what the statement of claim discloged. But the 
dofondant said that the architect's certifieates 
given after the revocation of his power and 
authority ; also that the work was to be first-class 
work, whereas the work was very poor work, as 
nliown by racked walls and such like defects, "tho 
question was whether those two answers disclosed 
‘good defence to the claim, If 0, Mr. Minter was 
‘entitled to judgment. Did the contract say that 
the certificates were to be given by the architect, 
for the time being? Or that they were to be given 
by the arshitect named in the contract and no 
other architect! ‘There was a difference between 
thes two, and the point could only be decided 
hy reference to the contract itvelf, » With regard 
to the agency, did the architect have power and 
authority to order extras t Tt would be astonish= 
ing to some architects to learn that the architeot 
had prima facie no authority to order extras 
the owner could give him such authority’. 
finer wad under No liability for extraa ordered by 
hin rchiteot just. because he had employed. the 
man as architect and as architect alone, If it 
wete otherwise it was obvious that he would be 
xiving the architect power, ax liad already been 
said, to rain him by ordering expensive extras. 
Supposing an architéct had the owner's authority 
to order extras; it might be a limited authority 1 
to £50 or £500 or £5,000, or it might be wnlimited. 
It depended upon what the authority given to the 
architect was. What was the builder to do if he 
did not know the extent of the architect's 
authority ? The huildor knew the architect was 
an agent and not the principal, and the law 
assumed that he know it, and that therefore it was 
hie duty to inquire as to the extent of the archi- 
tect's agency. When dealing with an agent we 
must inquire as to his authority, and the onus is 
upon us to do.so. If the architect truthfully in- 
formed the builder of the extent of his auth 
the architect could not be liable for goods ones 













































by him as agent. If the architest professed 
to act, as agent for the owner, and was not 
authorised by the owner to ondor extras, the 
architect was himself personally responsible. He 
for the goods on a warranty: of 
authority; he had warranted that he. was 
‘authorised to ordor theseextras. On the question of 
revocation of authority, where the agent was em- 
Played to enter into a contract involving personal 
liability and was authorised to discharge such 
Tiubility on behalf of tho principal, the authority 
was irrevocable nx soon as the liability’ was in- 
curred by the agent, that is to aay, the consent of 
the owner and the ‘agent was then necessary’ to 
revoke it, Since 1882 a deed could be executed by 
the owner giving w power of attorney for one year 
to the architect; anit expresning in the deed that it 
was to boirrevocablp during that time. Even then 
the power was only imevocable in favour of w pur- 
chaser for valuable consideration, that ix to nay, 
‘ third party who had changed his pos i 
to his reliance upon the power of attorney. On the 
question of notice, the authority of an agent, 
whether conferred by deed or not, was detorminedd 
by the principal giving to tho ‘agent, notice of 
rovocation at anytime before the authority had 
eon completely exercised. But where a principal 
represented that an agent was authorised, or that 
the mrehitect wax authorised, to wet on his behalf, 
the principal was bound with reapeot to. third 
perwins dealing with the agent: without notice of 
revoeation or determination of authority. When 
aan architect was discharged by the owner it wax 
hin duty, immediately to inform hin builder bs 
giving him clear notice of such a fact, and if 
necessary naming the new architect. If the 
builder received no notice, he would be justified 
in believing the architect's employment ‘to con- 
tinue. This was called the doctrine of estoppel, 
which meant tht the owner was stopped fr 
denying that which he had held ont to be the ease. 
He had held out a pwrson to be his wrohitest, and 
therefore should ive the builder notice of the 
architect's discharge. Tt followed. that 
dor obtained the architect's certificate before 
he had notice of the urchitect’s discharge, the 
cortifiente wax good. But the architoot would 
not do right in giving his certificate aftor his 
discharge, and would be personally liable to the 
owner if the owner were prejudiced by his giving 
it, On tho question of discharge of the agent, 
fone has to consider whether the owner himsoli 
could. ingist upon his architect continuing in 
his employment if the architect gave him notice 
that he would no longer continue as architeot, And 
‘on this point no aetion at law was maintainable by 
the owner or his architect to compel specific por- 
formance of the contract of agency. The Court 
might, by injunction, restrain the negative breach 
of such a contract. ‘If the architect agreed to be 
architect to the owner for a certain period, and also 
An 
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said he would not be architect for any other owner 
during that period, the Court could say, * We 
cannot. compel you to continue being architect 
during that period, because you might do your 

so badly that it would be worse than your 
lncharge, But wo ean say that you abl not be 
architect for any other owner's building during that 

iod."" ‘This was decided on the famous case of 
Taomloy'y. Wogner,, Lursley was a heat, pro- 
prietor, and Wagnor was a singer, and the singer 
agreed to sing at Lumly’s theatre and no other. 
Mika Jndgenasid: " We cannot ompel yoo to sing 
‘ut Lumley’s theatre, hecause you may. sing %0 
badly that you will drive all the people away ; but 
wwe oan say that you shall sing at no other theatre.” 
The builder's position had to be considered, if 
the architect was discharged, the question would 
arise between the owner and builder as to whether 
the latter entered into « contract upon or in con= 
sequence of his faith in the integrity and fairness of 
the architect, ‘The builder might thoronghly dis- 
trust the first architect's successor. | Tt-was there- 
fore important to know what the builder did. wh 
he heard of the change of architect. If he di 
1k he would be held to acquiesce in the 

Whatever his opinion might be of the 
new architect, his safer legal course would he to 
rand a lettor of protest to the owner. On the 
question of nogligence, if the builder said, “I 
Duilt, as an extra, « wall where you told me to 
build a wall, and the exact kind of wall which you 
ordored to be built, If that wall eracks it in your 
fault; itis your sort of wall, not mine.” Ifall these 
things were found to bo true, it would seem to be 
‘4 question to be fought out between the owner and 
the architect whether the latter was negligent, and 
who was responsible for itt ‘he architet might 
clear himselt by saying that he pointed out to 
the building Owner the possible defoots which 
might occur in the wall if built a4 the owner 
directed, but that the owner insisted on having 
the wall built as he wished. 

‘Ti PRESIDENT, in patting the yote of 
thanks, said that Mr. Woodward's Paper was a 
‘most adnirable one, and the ease he had dealt with 
was fall of puzzling points, He wished that it had 

for arisen. Such cases were very unfortunate, 

it was to the interest of éveryone to try and 
avoid them, because when once they got into the 
clutches of the law, or even of arbitrators, it was 
very hard to make them wnderstand exactly: how 
the matter stood, and the judge orarbitrator would 
perhaps fly off at a tangent and fix on the wrong 
int, the award would be issued, and a decision 
we obtained which would be looked upon as final 
and binding and likely to help them in a future 
tase, But it would be found that the ease did not 
help them at all, because it could not be made to 
fit into ciroustances which were even slightly 
different. Hence, architects were apt to go wrong 
if they were too obstinate about their exact 
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and as to whit could and what could not 
ye under the law. If the client wonld 
gree, and the builder would agree, it was ndvina- 
for the architect to meet the ease in a good 
fiveand-tako sort of fashion, and to, come: to 
some sort of agreement instead of fighting. It 
tras unforhimeta when « builder made's bad fob, 
but the law did not make it better as a rule ; the 
had job still existed and wonld have to be put 
right, and it cost_more for the lawyers to put it 
right than to get it reotified in the ordinary way. 
‘He had noted Mr, Searles- Wood's tion, that 
the Council should ask the Practice Committeo to 
put their heads together and seo if some sort of 
suide could not be compiled from recent. cases to 
Felp young architects in their practice, Tho idea 
seemed good one, but they must be careful how 
they Inid down hard-and-fast rules to guide young 
men, because cases varied 80 much with different 
conditions, Young men posted up in these rules 
might try to force matters, and then, ifother points 
arose which were not provided for, litigation would 
ensue, and everyone would be wors off than if he 
]had not known quite so much ; it would be # ease 
of the old saying, A little knowledge is w danger- 


rights, 
be de 


























‘ous thin, 
IM. WOODWARD, jn reply, said that with 
rogard to the spacing of the timber it would som 


that the clerk of works had exceeded his authority. 
But it was urged on behalf of the huilder that 
although the spacing wax difforent from that 
specified, still the nctual quantity of timber tx0dt 
was practically equal to the amount specified. Tt 
was not question of using less material than was 
specified, but whether the method of spacing out 
did not tend to make the floors dangerous, or nt 
all events liable to sag. A very important point 
ud been raised by Me. Geen with regard to 
ageney, He (Mt, Woriward) had alwys under 
stood that the architect, as tl of 
Hoyer, had the power to pled 
practically to any amount, In Minter v, Walide 
tein, the Official Referee, Mr. Muir Mackenstio, 
said that if the extras ordered were for the benefit 
of the structure, then the architect was justifiod 
in ordering those extras. But whatever the onder 
was, if it was injurions to the structure, as in the 
‘ase mentioned —where, forexampl,ifthespecifica- 
tion was for a wall to be built in Portland cement 
and the architect ordered it to he built in mortar— 
that would he an unjustifiable order, and the con- 
fractor would probably have to pay for it, although 
itwas ordered hy the architect. Butif, on the other 
hand, the specification was for mortar, and the 
architect ordered it to be of cement, that was a 
jestiible extra, and the client: must pay, He 
iad asked time after time in these discussions as 
to’a definition of agency, but had never yet got a 
satisfactory reply as to the general power of the 
architect to order extras without the cognis eo 
of the employer, And in this very"case Mr, Muir 












































Mackenzie had left the point ambiguous. This 
was one of the things he should like cleared up— 
namely, as to the extent to which the architect 
was eupowered to order extras for the benefit of 
the building. He was not sure, even after these 
cases, whether an architect was empowered to 
onder extras outside the contract without the 
specific authority of his client. 

A MEMBER: Do you know the Conditions of 
Contract 1 

Mr. WOODWARD said he was well aware of 
the Conditions of Contract,* but it was the varis- 
tion from the Institute Conditions that caused the 
trouble. He agreed with Mr. Langston and Mr. 
Osborne Smith that if architects did their strict 
duty these difficulties would not arise, and they 
would not get themselves into trouble. They 
kow now-—and he thought, they knew before 
that the clerk of works had no power to order 
extras without the sunction of the architect, and 
that the builder ought not to carry out the in- 
structions of the clerk of works. But it was done 
every day, and the value of such Papers as those 
read by the Practice Committee was to warn 
architects that they were too free-and-easy. with 
regard to the carrying on of their works; it should 
‘also make them very caxeful not to order this and 
that without the cliont’s knowledge. With regard 
to Mr, Searles Wood's suggestion, he thought it 
very good one, and he hoped it would be cacried 
out. “Ale ago thoroughly agreed with the obserrac 
tions that had been with regard to the 
mediaval character of the specification for timber. 
For himself he did not care at all where the 
timber came from, s0 long as it was good, sound, 
healthy material. Tt often ha that the 
timber specified had run ont, nd st was impossible 
to get it for love or money. ‘Therefore it was 
ridiculous to put in, these clauses, and he trusted 
that in that direction the specification would be 
altered. Cases such as that mentioned by Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams were certainly growing, and 
it was a subject which deserved the serious atten- 
Mion of architects; this throwing of reponsibility 
from one to the other, from the ferro-concrote 
‘man to the contractor, might lead to considerable 
trouble, and the question would arise in what 
respect’ the architect himself might not be held 
liable for serious detects from such shifting about 
of contractorial relations. With regard to Port- 


* Clause 12 of the Institate Form of Contract reads 
“The Contractor sball, when aathorised by the Atehitot, 
‘or as provided by Clause 6, vary by way of extra of emis: 



































Sine "ih Arie oa ssabsequent written 
spprora jy, but He Contactor sal 

itauch wutboriaation. No claim for an extra shall 
Ue allowed nic it shall aye been executed soder the 
‘eovisions of Clause 5, or by the authority of the Architect 
‘ax horein mentioned. Any euch extra is hervinafter 
referred to aa an authorised extra.” 
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land cement, so called, that was g matter which 
should receive more care than it did on the part of 
architects. There was an enormous amount of 
so-called Portland cement from Belgium and 
Germany, sod it was very inferior io quality, | But 
it was used very largely in building works, and he 
trusted that now the eyes of architects were 0 
to that fact they would see to it that every cask of 
cement had the name fairly stated on it. With 
regard to arbitrations, he had been in arbitrations 
conducted by lawyers, and in arbitrations con- 
ducted by architects, and his experience was that 
arbitrations conducted by architects cost very 
much less and were far understood. than 
those conducted by lawyers. The legal arbitrator 
pe eee Ne igeecl ceria 
rion, lid not rw was not 
perhaps expected to know, the difference between 
foreland fad materials. “AM! hos was," You 
wwe specified that the timber is to como from 
Riga, and it must come from Riga. [ donot care 
whether there is any to be got from Riga or not: 
but if you do not bring it from Riga you will 
have to pay for omiting it!” Whereas the 
architect, knowing that it could not be got, took 
it into setious account when making his award, 
He agreed with Mr. Langston as to the need for 
architects to pay more attention than they do 
sometimes to their specifications. In hin “own 
jung days he always wrote his specifications 
Kimself, and his feeling now was that if the archi- 
tect did not write his own specifications he was not 
20 well up to his work on the building as he 
‘would be if he did. Therefore he would earnestly. 
commend to the young men the necessity of 
writing their own specifications, 











Antiquated Specification Clauses. 
Mr. G, A. T, Muppuerox [4.] writ 
Following my few words at the Meoting on 
Sed June, I should like to suggest the general 
‘adoption of the following specification for cement 
in modern work, viz, : “The cement shall be from 
an approved manulacturer, and every bute de- 
lvered upon the works shall bear his watt 
guarantee that it complies in every respect with the 
specification of the Daguesdng Standards Goo 
mittee for the time being in foree.” A similarly 
worded clause should suffice, in the majority of 
cases, for steel. Timber is more difficult to deal 
with, there being no definitely recognised standard, 
and different qualities being admissible in different 
classes of work. Would someone who is specially 
conven with the sabent cose. forward wad 
‘suggest good clauses—not forgetting that American 
‘white-wood, and maple also, are often preferable 
to pine timbers for purposes for. which the latter 
now almost exclusively specified, often with 
the stipulation that they come from ports long 
closed to the timber trade t 
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‘Loxvox, W., 15th June 1912. 
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{othe Chairman ofthe Byrincss Genera Meeting, 
Monday, WA June O12 
‘The Serutinoors appoint ty cant the votes for tho 
cleotion ‘of the Connell nnd Stating, Committees toe 
‘he Soon 1012-18 be leave to roport a follows — 
wales wore tenia rom Helaws, 
from Associates and from Honorary Amsoeiatex 
“Tho rat ofthe elections i fallow >— 
"TH COUNCIL. 
Presmmesr.—Reinald lowe, ABA. ( 
Pier Varsionvrs. Sic “Hrneat George, 
Leonant Stokes (woop), 
‘View-Pansinenrsilecad: Beevt Newton, A. 
fab votes; A. W. 8. Crom, 680 Ee Guy Dower, O70 
George Hibbard, 608, 
Nel Bete: John W. Nino, 628 vot; Waller 
Cave, 40h 
Tichowsny Sxowerany.—Honty ‘Haw 
We roseived 1001 papwrs of hi 
Jnvalide ee 





















pened), 
h 20 wero apo ncl 


(Signed) €.14. no0e8, 
ae hatron 
Moiuns oF Covnetta—kleted« H. V. Lanchester, 740 
votes: J. 8. Gibwom, 755 W. Mockhart, TH; KA, 
Rickards, 0o§: Max Clarke, O04; W. AL Forsyth, 608 | 
bs W, J. Tapper, O44: Win. Woodwant, 
(6343 G. Stanley Peach, 620, Kadmon 
», H.B. Quennell, 602; Sydney Perk, 
Hary White, S08; F. 1 Farrow, 40; A. W. 
Pic, ci, 

Not Blected : WR Lethaby, 407 votes; Kalwin 
Hall, OU W. Curtin Geen, 962; Maurice B. Alanis, 395 
Arline Keen, 220 ;"Kawart Wargen, S16 Bie A. Tru: 
‘well Thomas, 3105 0. U. Brower, 2015 G. IL, Wellowes 
Bryne, 2805 2.8. Worthington, 270; M. . Murke 
Downing, 277 Kagor Wood, 2525 TL. Wigalesworth, 231 
Banister ¥. Wleteher, 184; We H. Atkin-Werry,, 183; 

J.B. Bitehell: Withers, 11; Robert Hans, 81. 
‘We have received 1004 papers, cf which 21 wore spoilt. 
{Signe} Weewitan Cxawcettin, Hoaace 3. Hatavox, 

Gronie Te Cntensayy Jone Hakone 
Wi Boracay Git Be 

Associate Miotens ov Covseit.—Blectal: A. Ned- 
thom Wilton, 673 voles; 8. Warwick, O42 Alan 
Minby, 640 Hawi Gn 885 Gasil, 00, 
Net 'Blecied : TR. Atkinson, 380: yoten 
Solomon, 364; H. Inigo Trigas, 202; W. It 


HO, Cuesnwnns, 
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Stanley Hamp, 2565 C; Wontner Swith, 214; CG, Le 
Yikington, 196; F. He Hiorns, 106, 
We received 1001 papers, of which 35 were spoilt and 
invalid. its 
(Signed) J. Gonvon Aten, 
Giug-CramsAmeoroa, 
Woo Ture Dnows, 
Rermeskyranives oF Ausixo Socnerues -~C, K. Bate- 
rman (Birmingham); John Brooke (Manchester); Arthur 
Gyno (Aberen);' John Aled Goteh (Northampton: 
‘hit; George Hintwell Grayson (Liverpol) Willan 
Hit (Neca) Absurd N. Baten (Ganga 3 
Ement Wk. Sutton (Nottingham); Alexander Ia Camp: 
‘ell (Kaliaburgh) (unoppered). 
RErMISKNTATIVIC GF ARUIYECTORAL, ASSOCIATION. — 
Gerald’ Horley (unopporsl). 
[The above form the Council) 
Hoxonany Avortons—John Hadwon (2); We He 
Burt [4.) (unopposed). 


ARE STANDING COMMITTEE, 
Fauiows.—Blectal : Ervowt Newton, 757 wotes¢ 1, Guy 
Daybar, 001; Honry . Mare, 0701 Gerald. Morley, 
(060 A. Hlkards, 0681; Willian Plockbart, O10: oka 
‘Thomas G. Lovas, 668; Walter J 
. i, Statham, 475. 
"Not Acad: Coil C. "Brower, 474 votes; HP. 
Burko Downing, 442" Kagne Worl, 390; Arthur > 
Holton, 362; Froncks W. Troup, 330, 
(Sipset) Bice Dav 


Gowan P. Connon, 
Ob 



























WM Avnet 
Divan Amtinnson 
on 








Aswoctyrit—Blected : Arthur Needham Wilson, 742 
Sidney KK. Greenslade, 720 ; Septimus Warwick, 
Saines Jon, O71; Matthow J. Dawson, HOL 








+ Charles I itl, 61, 


We received O11 papers, of which 11 were spoilt and 
Anyali 











i 
Wi HL Axiant, 
0. duce, 
LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE, 
Fanianet—Blected s Paul Waterhoww, 738 votes: R 
Phend Bplors, TH4; A. Gately OM: W,. Harvisan 
‘Townend, 03 5H. MM. Simpaon, Bi : W. Curtis Cireen, 
25; Kidward Warren, O02; 1). B. Niven, GIG; Gl. I 
1.8, Spooner, 400, 
1. Waterhouse, 451 votes 5 Sie Ac 
Theodore Fyfo, 3883) A. Re 
sylor, 245. 

















Heumwell ‘howins 
Semmett, 397; A, 


ieee fp hh 7 we ap a 
Tiber 
Een, EERED 



























Assocrinis— betel: Waller Mila, 8 yen A. Je 
Stratton, O10; W. 1h. Ward, 000; C- Wontnet Si, 9085 
Heer Hy ti HW 

385 Yous; PLL lors, 
325 B. Hopkins, 308, ve Lin, 





(Signed) WA. Mamas 
4 Kuxker W. Ban LD, 
Ee Pincy Asean 

vr BACHOE StaNDING COMMITTEE, 
sito wa—Blected : Wau, Woodward, 631 vites: Max 
(Clarke, 580; HD. Searkr-Wood, 6945 C Stanley Peach, 
SSM; Sydney Perks, 300; "A. Saxon Shell, 13. A. We 
(ros Guage abi, 46; Wey Whit, 30; 


BF. Bowwran 
Eo 


B 

















Assootsrex.— Bledel : J. Nixon Horsield, 680 votes ; 
.B, Hutchinson, 627; K. Gammell, 06 ; B. Kroenoy, 
04; H.W. Cubitt, 490; Hi, Shepherd, 
Not Btctod ? Mi. Hardwickn Langston, 400 votes ; 
HA. Woodlington, 30; P. W. Hawhins, 34, 
‘Wo received 001 papers, of which 16 were spat. 
3. Sram Fv 
(Signed) seas Ba, = 
‘Summa Broo, 
SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE, 
Vauiows,—Kleted :H. Peray Adanis, Ernest. Barrow, 
WB Nero Crompton, Hernan Dickies, Wiliam Dunn, 





Dighy’ Te Solomon BLA; EW. M. Wonnacott, 208 £ 
Charles J, Marea, 484} Mobert J. Angel, 473 ;"G. Le 
Ekington, 404, 

INU Mlecol : Kenest A. Young, 44l votes; 

A. Swul, 371; W. B, Davilge, 340 Jaumex H. Pranck, 23). 
iadkggeeii S84 pers of which 30 wore spt and 
(Signed) YvwanT, Pow 
Lacal 245 -u 
Yanna Beppo, 


Puxox. Ovgoxne Soren, 
CHB. 





Business Meeting, roth June : Notices of Motion. 
On tho agenda of the General Moting last Mon- 
day was motion standing in the name of Mr. 
Sydney Porks, F.S.A. "That a full and 
noper report of the debate at the Annual General 
fecting on the 6th May with reference to St. 
Paul's Bridge be printed in the Joursat.” On 
reaching this part of the agenda the Chairman 
(Mr. Leonard Stokes, President) announced that 
the Councit had carefully considered the mutter 
that afternoon and had come to the conclusion 
that it would be out of order for Mr. Perks to pro- 
cod with his motion, By-law G1 stated dis- 
tinetly that ings at Business Meeting» 
shall be private and shall not be communicated 
to the public prem without the written consent 
of the Chairman of the Meeting.” It was there 
{ore for the Chairman to decide as to the nature of 
to be published, or whether any report 
(rut all. The report prepared for the 
een submitted to hin (the Presi- 
dent). “He found that it had been very carefully 
done, that it was an adiirable and quite sufficient 
record of what had transpired, and he therefore 
‘authorised its publication. Having exercised his 
discretion as Chairman the Council considered 
that the matter could not be reopened. 
The Sxomrany, ot) the Chairman's request 
read the muterial parts of By-law 61, and also 















578 





tion was very definite. It stated that every 
speech should be subject to revision bythe author. 

he had been given vo opportunity of revising 
hin ramarks, for by had. ever sscelved a prook 
‘The ides of ihe resolution waa that a proof should 
tbe sent to the author to correct, and theo, if there 
was any libellous matter, or any matter which 
ought not to be printed in the JoumnaL, the 
Chairman should have the right to cut it out. 
‘There had been nothing libellous in. hix remarks, 
for he had merely quoted a letter of the President 
in The Times, and the Institute’s petition to Par- 
Tiament, Why should these matters have been 
omitted from the report! He was raising this 
matter on a point of order, for the resolution of 
the 4th March had never been carried out, 

‘The Puestext: A resolution cannot override 
exercised the discretion allowed the 








ing 

‘The Sxenxtany: ‘The report is “subject, to 
such editing as the Chairman of the meeting shall 
think desirable.” 

‘Mr. Prxks: After the proofs have been sub- 
mitted to the speaker. 

‘The Pursipexr: I understand that » proof of 
what, was published was sent to you. Did you 
protest at the time # 

Mr. Puexs : I protested by saying that the only 
place for the wo-called “proot’” wbich 1 had ro- 
ceived was the wastepaper basket. I give notice 
that I shall not let this matter stop here, 

‘Tux Pursivent: The question is closed now, 
as far as I am concerned. 


A.secoml motion on the agenda was in the namo 
of Mr, W. R. Davidge [4.] as follows -— 

“That, having regand to the report of the 
Honorary Auditors for 1911 and to the state of the 
Institute finances, desirable, in the opinion of 





this Mest that @ Committee should forthith 

appointed with power to inquire into 

the tances ofthe Institute und all matters relat 
eto. 


“The Committee to consist of three members 
of the Council and three members af the general 
body, with power to add to their number; the 
‘Conimittee to have access to all documents and the 
services of all officers and advisers of the R.LB.A.; 
to make any inquiries they may deem advisable, 





wa 


and to report in writing, with any recommenda 
tions, to the Council of the Royal Institute; the 
report to be issued with or printod in the JovnNat, 
and submitted for discussion at a Business or 
General Meeting of the Institute.” 

‘The Puxsipenr said that he had a similar 
announcement to make with regard to this mo 
‘us ho had already mado respecting the first. ‘The 
Council considered the motion out of order. He 
‘would ask the Secretary to read the clause of the 
Charter empowering the Council to deal with the 
Tnstitute Funds, 

‘The Skcmerany read 
Clause 16 as follow 

‘The Counelt sball lations re. 
roseribo have 


‘soe taauaernat of tb income of Ube Hayat Soeiute 
A abo the entire tapegement nnd suprintenenco of 
ie other afats and concora thereat = 

‘The Pursipxwt: You have elected w new 
Council to-night, which will have the disposal of 
tho Institute funds in your interest, Are you 
sing Wo aay, as this motion implies, that you dis- 
trust dhe Council 

Mr, Davinoas: If you take the first part of the 
resolution and omit the second it would be in order, 
Trai not suggesting that the Council should not 
‘appoint a Comittee. 

Mie Pasi ; hore is ubready a Committen 
in existenco called tho Finance Committee, It is 
‘ono of the hutdest-worked Committoos of the In- 
stituto; overy item of expenditure is carefully con 
sidored by them, 

Mr. Davinox.: Ido not wish in the least to cast 
«nlur ou tho Committee. 

‘The Prastoxr ; ‘The Charter gays the Council 
shall have control of the funds. Yet you want to 
‘appoint another Committe to control the Council 
Ur to inguize into oF criticise its notions 

Mr. Davinox: My motion has aothing to do 
with the control of finances. I bow to your deci- 
‘ion on the control of the finances. My” view is to 
leave the appointment of the Committee i 
hands of the Council. But as tho Council dectine 
the compliment, Lam prepared to subinit to your 
ruling. "The fist part of my resolution does not 
contravene the clause of the Charter which has 
bean read, 

‘The Pixsimunr: ‘The Council, 1 may mention, 
‘was quite sympathetic in this matter, It took, us 
some time to take up our minds as to the right 
Tine to take, but in the face of the Charter we could 
come to no other conclusion. When your nev 
Cone comes into alice ite frst duty will be to 
‘appoint sundry’ Committecs from amongst its 
niembers, and one of the most important is the 
Finance Committee, Surely you ought to trust 
tem to do what is best for the General Body. 

“Me. Davibox: Tam content to leave it there, 
Sir But T soa like a surance that ths 
aatter ought before an early meet 
of the new Council, tear 








the first part of 








jot to ach, Nn 
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‘The Purser: As to past expenditure 

Mr, Davingx: No, as to the present state of 
the finances generally. 

‘The Prestexr: The present Finance Com- 
mittee is already seriously considering this ques- 
tion. Mr, Max Clarke, who is the Chairman of the 
Committes, will perhaps bear me out in that, 

Mr. Max Cranks: Yes, the matter is receiving 
nr most serious consideration, 

the Puxswxyr; And the new Council, £ am 
sure, will give it equally serious consideration. 

‘Me, Davinor : [was not contemplating the new 
Council, What 1 had in mind was to strengthen the 
nnaof the Council. Personally, {have every con- 
fidence in them, but I feel that they ought to eo- 
‘operate with the General Body more than they do, 
Thave put down the motion in its present form 
vot with the intention of finding fault with ny 
thing they have done, or of picking holes in regard 
to tho past, but with the idea of finding out, what 
the weak spots are, and of strengthening the hands 
of the Institute 9 that this big deficit. may be 
wiped out, And T suggest that a business-like 
Committee should be appointed to weigh up the 
pros and cons. 

‘The Paestpnsr : Will it help you at all 1 say 
publicly from this Chair that any member of te 
Tnatitte can have full accede to nay document in 
‘our possession ; or, if he does not eare to, come and 
rummage amongst the archives, if he likes to ask 
questions that they aball be anavered, and that 
‘any suggestion members may vee fit to make shall 
boreerred tothe Finance Committe forconsiera- 
tion 

Mr. Daviwok: Yes, that is sutinfactory ; but 
wodo not want the Committee to be hampered with 
the questions of individual members. And that 
in why I framed my motion in such « way as to 
satiety everyone, Lt would be wel to liave ouaide 
opinions sometimes. I have heard from all quarters 
‘ol this discontent, and itis not a healthy discontent, 
Much of it is unnecessary, and I suggest that the 
Finance Committee should make sone sort of re- 
fort which can be communicated to the General 

‘The Presiomer: 1 think I ean pledge the new. 
Council 56 far as to say that they will, ax soon as 
Possible, issue a report upon the mutter, 

Mr, Davinax: Thank you very much ; I wccept 
that. (Applaase.) 

Mr. Nubian Witsox, member of the Finaneo 
Committee: For the further information of Mr. 
Davidgo I may say that the finances have been 
receiving, by direction of the Council, the most 
careful and thorough consideration of the Finance 
Committee for some considerable time. A report 
will be made to the Conneil in due course, aud they 
will deal with it in any way they think fit. 

‘The Paesixxt: And that ‘will be to make it 
‘public to the General Body. 

., Mr. Davibas: I am sure if the Council do that, 
it will be most satisfactory to the General Body. 
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‘A PICCADILLY FAGADE 315 


‘The Pursipenr: I should like the meeting to 
understand that we do not want to shirk our re- 
sponsibilities. But we have to be careful not to 
create a precedent which might on some future 
oceasion be very embarrassing to the Council. If 
the General Body were in a position to sty “The 
last time we made a fuss the Council appointed a 
Committee. Let us make another fuss and get 





another Committee appointed to supervise the 
Council,” the Council could never go on. You 
‘would never got self-respecting men to sit on the 





Council if their work was liable to be overhauled 
by a Committee in this way. Though I person- 
aly shall not, have much to do with the question 
in the future, I think the new Connell will curry out 
the promise T have made on their behalf. 

"the teeting then terminated, 


A New Allied Society. 

‘The Council, in the exorcise of its discretion 
under By-law 78, haye admitted the New Zealand 
Instituto of Architects to allianeo with the Royal 
Institute, 

‘A Piccadilly Fagade. 

In a letter to The Times of tho Ist 

John Belcher, RA. [F.J, writes: 


Sin.—To those who take » keen interest in the de- 
volopment and improvement of our strost architecture 
the condition of the Piccadilly fagade of the Piccadilly 
Hotel in w cause of astonishment and anxiety, 

Vor nearly twelve months the building at the east 
‘corner hina been yurtally demolished andl the work Toft 
‘at a ptandatill. In a letter to the Press the architect 
ftates that this delay haa been caused by an effort to, 
‘ome to some arrangement between the hotel company 
‘and his client to rebuill this eastern corner in such 
way as to correspond or balance with the westom 
corner, but these negotiations have fallen through. It 
in obvious that if tho building is to be erected. wi 
‘any consideration of the port 
‘evnlt will be disastrons and 
present a disoreditable appoaranc 

At the inaugural meeting, of the London Society 
tho Karl of Pymoath emi his erors How the 
Hood citizens of Florence assembled together in their 

quare to signify their approval or otherwive of 
the design for any proposed niew building. —\ meeting 
in Trafalgar Square may'not be necessary tn the provent 
‘ane, but the Society might do well to express its views 
on the importance of adding this eat feature for 
the completion ofthe hotel fgade mo a8 to novi the 
nevemsary abutment to the existing open colonnad 

‘There ean be little doubt that the Crown authorities 





June, Mr, 































hhave done their best to bring about this object, but 
they have heen 60 far unable to obtain the consent of 
the hotel company to carry ont the building on these 





Tines, though fei dial to understand tho pat of 
‘icw ofthe objectors to anc an obrioun advantage to 
the building at a whole and fo the amenity of the 
Deland gene 

ay 1 be permitted (0 muggent thatthe parties ngreo 
to appoint aa arbitrator who should decile upon the 
mentee in which the desited object can. be secured 
bile preserving the respective rights and requirement 








—and, if neoostary, to ndjunt the value of any-matorint 
Tom incurred by either aide ?—Yours faithfully, 
Vows Brtcuen. 





‘The possibility of the disfigurement of a1 
fet thoroughfare by the perpetration of stich @ 
blunder as that contemplated in Piccadilly was one 
of the anomalies referred to in Mr, Rates Davison’s 
Paper read at the inaugural meeting of the London 
Society last month, ‘The Society is justifying its 
existence by taking up the question, and the fol- 
lowing lotter in support of Mr. Belcher's views 
appeared in The Timer on Wednesday, signed by 
the Earl of Plymouth (11-4), Vice-President of 
the Society, Sir Aston Webb, RA. [F.). member 
of the Council, and Mr. David Barclay Niven [2], 
Chairman of the Executive Committeo 


Sin,—TTho Committeo of the London, Soctty tax 
acon ith tmuch interest Me, Bolchor's letter in your 
inguo of the Int ina, relating to the Picoadily fasnd, 
And elves to express Ite entice agrosment with the 
ows therein put forward, 

An jour retry ino,» great eid scene 
is in progross on Crown pro Steet a 
BLthe eet ond of Plcauligr covering tke wholo ofthe 
fou mien the PecailyHote and Peay 

‘The now frontage to. Pioadilly under this achomo 
will extond for about 000 feet and if the Pjccadilly 
Hotel facade, at present untinied, be complotel ax 
Alaigned, it and the now block will bake noble nd. 
tion to London's architoture, 

“Tho situation isn the hart of the Metropolis and tho 
hotel has been alt with a ne elevation to Plconilly 
designed by ono af ont rang architect, consisting ot 
‘contre nnd two wings, of which tho contre and one 
wring have bean built.” Nov, though it meine dificult 
To credit it, the other wing fe being erected of «totaly 
Uitorent design, height, and proportion, an outatnnd 
inane ofonr want of wns ochiern no a 




















course is pecvisted in a serious blunder will bo 
committed; how serious will not he realised by: tho 
jpublio until the reaffolding comes doven, and thon, ania 
Tiaual in these cases, it will be too lnte to do anything, 
Ang the fete of he present generation at any rate 
ject of calling attention to. M 








Ae in with. th 











Ws arohiteoture of out streets that we are naking you 
to insert this latter. —Yours faithfully. 
Puewovn. 
e Astow Wa. 
Davin Banctay Nive, 
‘Chairman of Ex 








‘The London Society. 

‘The Executive Committee of the London Society 
das been appointed as follows -—Mr. David Barclay 
Niven [F', Chairman; Messrs.8. D. Adshead [B,), 
Herbert Batsford, J. W. Bradley, Arthur Crow [F°), 
T. Raffles Davison (2.4.}, K. Douglas Fox, J. 
Hutton Freeman, Vincent Harris, Albert H. Hodge, 
Brook Kitchin [P., W. L. Lucas, Beresford Pite 
[F.], G. Stevenson (-1-}, Carmichael Thomas, R. G. 
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‘Todd, Raymond Unwin [¥.}, Paul Waterhouse 

FF, Maurice Webb, W. Willeti, B. W. Young, and 
if |. Mawson [//.A.], ‘The names of members of 
tie Council were given in the last issue [p. 528} 


National Art-Collections Fond: Some Recent 
‘Additions. 

‘The National Art-Collections Fund has recently 
eon instrumental in reouring for the National 
Collections an satly- Georgian panelled room, re 
moved from an old house, No. 27 Hatton Gard 
which stood on the site of the garden of Hatto 
House, Holborn, built by Sir Christopher Hutton, 
Lond Chancellor in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
‘The house itself was erected in 1729-30 by one 
‘Thomas Milner on land leased from Viscount 
Hatton, and it was pulled down in 1907. Th 
panelied room after its removal was exhibited 
the Palace of Decorative Art at the Franeo-British 
Raxhibition, and in the spring of the present: year 
it was purchased by the National Art-Collections 
Fund, with the aid of body of subscribers, and 
presented to the Vietoria and Albert Museum. The 
‘earved portions of the panelling, which is of dark 
pine, are of an elaborate naturo, especially on the 
mantelpiece, wall cupboards, and doorways. ‘The 
whole room, which is a fine. and chatnoteristio 
example of woodwork of about attributed to 
the architect James Gibbs (1082-1754), Tt mea- 
‘ures 23 foot by 22 foot, and will shortly be erected 
in Gallery No, 56 in the Victoria and Albert: 
Maseum, 

Another gift through the same source is a Gothia 
livery cupboard of oak, formerly belongin, 
Arthur Prince of Wales, eldest son of Henry V 
‘The cupboard was discovered quite recently in 
Shropalire farmhouse. "The farm. from whieh it 
‘came lies between Tickenhall (or Ticknell) Manor, 
Howdlley, built by Henry VIL. as a residonce for 
Prince Arthur, and Laudlow Castle, on the borders 
‘ot Marchies of Wales, where the Prince also held. 
his Court, and in whieh in 1502, only five monthe 
after his) marriage the ‘Spanish Princess 
Catherine of Aragon, he died, in the sixteenth year 
of his age. The front of the cupboard is eatved 
with openwork panels of Perpendicular Gothic, 
with the letter A, nnd with two single ostrich 
feathers, ax they’ appear on Prince Arthur's 
Chantry’ in Worcester Cathedral. In spite of its 
‘ge and viii the pone i in re hablo one 
dition and retains mich of its original vermilion 
colouring. ‘This interesting relic hus been pur- 
chased by Mr. Robert Mond for the collection of 



















































English furniture in the Viet id Albert 
Museum, to which he ix offering it an a gift through 
the National Art-Collections Fund. fia height is 
S feet inches ; with, 4 feet inch ; depth, 2 feet. 


‘The National Art-Collections Fund. has. pu 
chased for presentation to the National Gallery of 
British Art, at Millbank, the original plaster model, 
by Allred Stevens, for tive semi-circular top of the 
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mantelpiece in the saloon at Dorchester Mouse. 
In the centre of the model is an empty circular 

‘enclosed by a rich wreath of leaves tied with 
ribbons, the ends of which are shown, in the 
mantelpiece itself, against a background filing the 
circular spaco in the centee. ‘The wreath is sup- 
ported by two winged female figures with the I 
‘and tails of beasts, ‘This contre portion stands 
‘out in relief ngainst « blue background, the whole 
veing recessed under broad, fiat, semi-circalar 
border. ‘Tho saloon mantelpiece nt Dorchester 
House is exeouted in Carrara marble and conninta 
of an entablature shelf, supported by a pair of 
‘consoles on each side, with w large fram for a full 
length picture (hy Vandyek) above it, At the 
summit is the semi-circular panel for which 
Stevens made this model. ‘The model measures 
2 feet 6 inches (in contre) by 4 feet 6 inches 












Obituary, 

Daxrer, Hunsox Burxnas, of Chien, 
Cor.) who die at oiler few dye a, 
was a native of Henderson, New York, where 
hho was born in 1846. In 1856 he remaved to 
Chieago, where he received most of hia eduontion 
and undertook spécinl studies in architecture, 
AA the tie of the, rent fie he wa engaged a 
‘waistant with the firm of Mosira. Coster, Drake, 
& Wright, who had a large share of the rebuilding 
of thecity. Mr. Burnham gained his reputation by 
his success in planning several of the leading bun 
‘ness buildings in Chicago, where he established 
firm of Burnham & Root in 1872, He and his 
partner contributed largely toward. the adoption 
of the “ sleyscraper"* us the normal type of oflice: 
uilding in the largest American cities. In Chieago 
itself they designed tho ‘Temple, the Masonic 
‘Templo, the Iinois Trust Bank, the First National 
Bank, the Railway Exchange, the Great Northern 
Hotel, Marshall Field’s retail'store, and the Ash 
land, Fisher, Reliance, Rookery, and Stewart 
huitdings, He was an honorary graduate of 
Harvard and Yale Universities, and in 18M wan 
lected President of the American Institute of 
Architects. He first came prominently to. the 
front. as supervising architect of the Columbian 
Exhibition, better known as the " World's Fair,” 
held at Chicago in 1893. In his capacity as Director 


(Hon, 






































‘of Works he arran rhe control of the scheme 
}y a Board of Architects and forthe asignment of 
the different bisildings to 





i ifferent architects, His 
skill in dealing with wrehitectural problems on 
large ecale lod to his appointment ax Chairman of 
the National Commission for Beautifyine the 
Capital City of Washington. In eonjunetion with 
Mossis. F. 1. Olmstead, jun,, €, F. McKim, and 
Augustus St: Gaudens, ho was responsible for the 
plans for the development and improvement of the 
entire park system of the District of Columbia, 
Assisted by Mr. H. Bennett, he designed the re- 
planning of San Francisco, andl he was chiefly re- 











ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND CAMBRIDGE USIVERSITY. 


sponsible for the great scheme for the future de- 
velopment of Chicago, He was employed by the 
American Government to prpare plans forthe im: 
wrovement of the city and harbour of Manila, and 
for the lay-out of the new city of Bagnio, the 
Summer Capital of the Philippi 
Burnham was present at th 
ference held at the Institut 
‘contributed one of the most 
the Conference under the title “A City of the 
Future under a Democratic Government.” For 
the Exhibition held in connection with the Con~ 
forence at the Royal Academy, he sent over a mag- 
nificent colleotion of drawings illustrating his ideas 
for the future development of Chicago. Mr. 
Burnham was elected Hon, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute in December 1910. At the General 
Meeting last Monday the Hon. Scerotary briefly 
referred to the genius and remarkable achieve- 
ments of the late architect, and the vote of 
regrot nd condolence recorded in the Minutes was 
paved in respectful silence, the whole assembly 
tiaing in token of assent. 
Hexny Siacterox [lssciate, elected 1906), 
who died on the 15th April at the age of twenty 
i articles with Messrs, W. H. & A. 
cighley, from 1900-1904, 
nt successively to Messrs. 
Henry Wood & Co,, Manchester, and Mesars. Brad- 
shaw & Gass, Bolton. In 1909 he became assistant 
in HLM, Office of Works, Liverpool, being chiefly 
engaged upon the Labour Exchanges in ire. 
He was architect of several sinall dwelling-houses in 
the neighbourhood of Keighley, and and 
supervised the erection of Alexandra B 4 
fine hlock of shops at East Parade, Keighley. His 
lnat work was the supervision of the earrying out of 
lin designs for a new Sunday School for the Baptist 
Churehin Keighley. Me. Shackleton had only been 
married xix month 









































COMPETITIONS. 


King’s Heath Baths Competition, Birmingham 

Reference was mace in the last number of the 
Jovrxat. [p. 532] to the objectionable nature of 
‘lause 4 of the Conditions of this Competition with 
regard to the appointment of an Assessor, and sta- 
ting that the Council of the Birmingham Arehitec- 
tuml Asiociation had requested their members to 
sain from competing inti the claase, ha been 
amended, Intiniation has heen received from the 











Hon. Secretary of the Association that the Council's 
objection to the competition is now removed,’ the 
promoters having revised the clause and decided 


to engage the services of a professional assessor. 


sit 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Architectural Education and Cambridge University. 
To the Editor, Jovexat. RLB.A..— 

‘Sim,—My attention has been called to a letter 
in the Jovzxat of 27th April, in which Cambridge 
University and its scheme of architectural educa~ 
tion are mentioned. ‘The writers have the goodness 
to suggest that our University representatives in 
Parliament would oppose the Registration Bill of 
the Institute, from pique at the exclusion of Cam- 
bridge from the benefits which the Institute is 
granting to other University Schools of Architeo- 
tare, Slay I be allowed eagles 

iniversity can have no su i 
sd thatthe no the ot for such a 
conception of University methods t 

‘There has been no exclusion of Cambridge such 
asthewriters suppose. The first consaltative Board 
of Education together by the Institute in- 
cluded the Slade Profesors of both Oxford and 
Cambridge, and they have now, when it has been 
constituted as a business boant, been again 
nominated as consultative members on the same 
footing as other representatives of architectural 
education. Certain schools have obtained the 
privilege of exemption for their students under 
Certain conditions from the Intermediate Examina- 
tion of the Institute, We at Cambridge under- 
‘stand that the Council of the Instituto will grant 
thie privilege to any architectural school that 
atisties its requirements. Our Board of Archi 
teotural Studies, which has just been constituted, 
has it in view to claim this exemption. But we 
shall do so on the grounds of the efficiency and 

ness of the architectural education, which 
the Cambridge examination will test.—I am, Bir, 











yours truly, Epwano 8. Patox [F.), 
Slade Profesor of Fine Art, 
Lat May wie. ‘Cambridge University. 


‘The A. A. Schools and the Architectural Museum. 


Publication ix requested of the following letter * 
from Mr. Maurice B. Adams which was the 
oceasion for Mr. 1. Austen Hall's letter printed 
in the last issue of the Jounxai 

Sue, —There ia, of course, much in the letter which 
appeared ander the ‘The Decadence of Engliah 
Areitectare” (Jocasat, Tith May 1013) and written 

Messrs. A. W, S. Cross and George Hubbard, with 
which most of those who have endeavoured to further 
the advancement of architectaral education in. this 
country will cordiall bat whether this British 












Government is ever likely 10 adopt the pro 
pounded as to an enforced standard of architectural 
‘Faamination is open to serious doubt, 


Meanwhile, T venture to urge that much might be 
done of the lines thus put forward for the more inti- 
‘mate association of architectural stadents with the 


Peed eieesimen ia 
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we know, altwady 
tulvavce in the right direction 
tion of 
‘aceded, an given in Mesera. Crom and Huby 
Dan's etter. Tf the “Architectural Amoriation woald 
recent to act, iis (tritly speaking) cational 





work, a 8 pr ‘school working it concert with 
the Hoya  E feel sate that the revalts before 
long would wore than jnstify the ehange. Ax a matter 
‘of act, the classes at Tufton Street, admirable as they 


fre, lack the beexith of outlook and scope of coy 
[rebetaivenens in an artistic ene such a0 the 
ould afford when following pon » Usorough 
rounding of the student. inthe more 
‘hat the mosmcey devsopenel 9 enhig eto 
that the nacewsary 
ae weal be made fn The Archilectaral Scho 
TNarlington Gardens. Ab the prevent, if one may 
from the’ average dares of merit diplased byt 
‘nal exhibitions of students” designe at the 
‘Academy, thore is much room for improvement 
Tenntemplate would be undertaken. 
‘The Royal Architectural Mlaseum premines, ax 
siven to taderstand, are Title adapted to allow 
trl extenions of the school wcumamedaton 
Permit of the condoct and expansion 

advanced 


Ls 
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: 

H 

4 

e 

4 

Lie 
Hee ¢ 





I 
ii 


thee contenta was accepted Som year ago by the 
(ectiel deolien “elon hea feared 


E 
F 


calleetion of the Riyal Avchitecaral Museum abould 
‘be maintained and kept open to the public foe ever. 
Tilo not say that aay Intentional departure is pro 
trot trom the understanding watered into at the tine 
{UC the (ranater, and which, in fart, was made Uhe ab 
Jerk a binding nares bat arma not walk, 


i 


{the sehooks outgrow Ube premises, that the 
Ot the Museum will be jeopardised, nd 
Semed tre (0 hav ute ‘satiatactorily ‘com 








will be intensified, for the collection haw tor be main: 
{nined intact. 


Mitt hae he on, st 
j Jorhat ct rece 
eee e 
arate 
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‘The following is Mr. Adams’ rejoinder to Mr. 
Hall's letter reprinted in the last issue of the 
Jovrxat. 





Stx—Wheo I weote the letter which 9 
Bailding Never of 10th May [ace above), 
that what was advocating had alt 


in the 
Thad no iden 
‘been embodied 
“Architectural Association 











THE EXAMINATIONS, 
‘The Final Examination ; Problems in Design 
(Bovemeaty 2008 Janwary 1912, p. 1915 28th May, ps 8.) 
‘The Board of Architectural Education have 


approved the designs of the stulents mentioned 
ve aabiad 1 Oe pel ee House —Me 
ive Houses. —Mr. 

B. HL Gibson. 


Bebjut IE, (8), A, ina with Raters! Be 
tance Gateway or Tower to » Collegiate Building. 
Alesis. BH. Gibson and Win. Vootkel. 





REVIEWS. 


BUILDING STONES. 
‘The Goology of Build lem Hos 
‘pe dls Mtrnlrs Geto Seria” ae 
Tan. 1910, 486 pp. 70. 6d. nets (Bilward rool) 
‘The author of this work will be known to many 
architects who have hud occasion to seek advice 
from the store of useful information contained in 
the Jermyn Street Museum, of which Mr. Howe is 
Curator. If excuse were wanted for this volume’s 
publication, ing narbig aeicligty imaptioad 
Issue of Hull's Britith Building Stones some forty 





‘Years ago, no work of any magnitude upon the 
Hones of this "has bess’ presented to the 
public. Though the title may that the 


work is more for the scientist than the architect, 
the author bas really writen langely for archi 


tecaral consmption, ahd 
forts complote 5 
cultivate a care Ths 


perp ane 
ciation, even to those wi 
ignorance of scientific subjects, the work remains a 
valuable book of reference for use igen: the e1 
ployment of unfamiliar stones is in 
Te Lait ts Gans Ws oven s oncet Socepeo 
of Fig swan, "hoagh te senor ed 

any attempt to deveribo and identi 
of stones tl transcript wil isdicle the 
essential tial charsotr ot tbe book, p. 215 
20:—" Ketton Stone, Rutlandshire. Three very 
distinct varieties of stone are obtained. from the 
Ketton Quarries, but there is only one to which 
the appellation ‘Ketton Stone ‘can srl be 
ap 1 ina pled stone 
and durability, eens of the bed 

1 eats blokes 2 fet v2 9 chs ob 
Hee maybe obtained” Then 

of some of important buildings where 

hus been used, followed by a "Aforatatog 
desertion of the other two arities referred 

Mr, Howe begins his treatise by deseril 
eo of wi eh ree eS are com 
to 111 are devoted to 

and 112 to 172 to a desery Sion of 
fits, while the’ mast hued 
that’ important section—the 
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‘above sections of the book, in particular, are 
frely illustrated. ‘by sections ‘and. diagrammato 
maps, showing at a glance the localities of the 
various stones, which should be a great aid in 
stonework in unfamiliar districts. 


scale ‘ain ), greatly enhance the value 

the text. ef Tetns pre es insight 

io tbe ‘skructure and distinctive differences 

Tetween various sooes, and the reviemet may 

ps be allowed to remind readers that the 

1LBAA. Library contains volume of these photo 

sph, which can be racy purchased through 
Board of Education. 


a Smt So aad clon tones ste 


ialowed by 
S ctapler with ae rasa cn 


iatete 
architects, on the Decay of Sites Stone p 353 
to 361. The last chapter gives a valuable account 
of the tests made upon stones. Mr. Howe points 
‘out that architects bat seldom require tests on 
stones. The laborious nature of tove teste and 
the lack of suitable standards in the matter of 
quality ae perhaps a maicint excise for their 
jon by the overburdened practitioner at the 
eet bt the ata eur ie of 
in comparatively new stonework, turning 
to ict ao ais ghest sculptural effort 
jor profeesion, putting 

nl ancl eesti af took eho ase 
igen ih et 





gta ee in this country, a short 
: a that essential feature of all 


‘Mr. Howe's w Se cheshire 
‘our notice, but perhaps we may make some amends 
by unreservedly commending it 10 all interested in 
Duilding stones. 


Atas B. Mowny (4.)- 





JERUSALEM. 
The of Jerusalew. By Col. Sir C. M. Watron, 
KCMG., CL, de. Iilustrated by Grvevitee Wotwn. 
s Towns Series. Sm Ba. Lomd. 1912. 


44 Gd. met. [J. BM. Dent & Some, Ltd.) 

Sir CM. Watson describes in his the 
plan of his little book on this very’ vast subject, 
tnd endeavour to confine his atteation Bes 


it within the heey Stone? Den Dent's 
oe finds pe ible stig 
ever, he ‘it quite to e” 
pate peti 
‘the middle ages without copious reference 
to earlier € i Jas abot the book is 
ees ga 
Page - 
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Sketches of Jerusalem history culled from the 
standard authorities and worked up into a consecu- 
five whole are intended for popular use, and 
ruist not perhaps be criticised too closely from a 
student's point of view. Sir C. M. Watson has 
read his Palestine Pilgrim's Tests with great. ad- 
‘Vantage, and concludes hisextracta with a reference 
to the perhaps little known Itin/raire of Chateau- 
briand,, that. very interesting description of the 
Holy Gity when the old Turko-Egyptian life. was 
riving place to modern conditions. The historical 

tof Jerusalem is perhays a somewhat trite sub- 
Jeet, and few of the world's centres have given rise 
to £0 voluminous a literature; certainly no chrono- 
logical history has ever been threshed out and 

juced to aystem to a greater extent, and conse- 
{quently there is but little room for any divergence 
fromm the received opinions of students. 

Sir O, M, Watron ‘4 perhaps a little biassed—as 
10 many people seem to be at the present day— 

inst thegreat and central feature of all medi val 

history in Jerusalem, the beginning of the Christian 
Legend and its great monument of the Holy 
Sepulchre. He passes rapidly over the whole sub 
ject with the remark that the two “churches of 
‘onstantine have entirely disappeared, with the 
exception of a few pieces of masonry, which ma 
possibly have formed part of them, and even thelr 
lorm is not known” (p. 123). He states in 
another place that “the city as it existed in the 
time of our Lord hax been completely destroyed, 
fund in ome places lies many feet below the lovel 
‘of the present stroets."" The Holy Sites are there- 
fore " not to bo regarded as authentio, but rather 
tus pictures... to the minds of those persons 
who, like doubting Thomas, cannot believe unless 
they’ seo" (p. 100), Such a summary method of 
disposing of these matters which have occupied 
the attention of learned men in. past times, und 
are still considered not beneath the notice of 
modern scholars, doubtless mests with the assent 
of the average European and American of 
modern days, Dut wil perhaps have les influence 
with a more thoughtful visitor, 

‘To pass over the remarkable discoveries made 
‘on the Holy Sites during the past twenty-five years 
‘without comment is certainly to ignore the thonu- 
mental history of Jerusalem in its most interesting, 
Aspect. ‘ut perhaps it ie unresonsble to expect 
‘much enthusiasm about the remains, for instance, 
of the Martyrion, preserved within the Russian 
church of the Pretorium, in anyone who has not 
made a special study of Byzantine art and history. 

‘Passing to a later period than the third century, 
Vatson appears to advance # novel and. 
original idea about the famous church of the Pre- 
sentation, built by Justinian in Jerusalem, Te is 

wthaps the first person to suggest that ‘its posi- 
py pga) by the building known be 
Carnaculum or Tomb of David, a little way out- 
side the Sion Gate” (p. 127). But unfortunately 
for Sir C. M. Watson's identifieation—which, by 
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the way, he does not support by any authorities— 
the very meaning wud idea of Justinian's great 
church would have been lost if it had been placed 
‘on the site of the Camnaculum. The church built 
by Justinian was intended to commemorate tt 
touching legend of the "Presentation of the 
essed Virgin Mary” in the Temple, and of her 
reception there when three years old, and her 
entertainment by the angels, “We must therefore 
Took for traces of thia building—if any exiat—on 
its traditional site at the south end of the Haram 
enclosure, and leaye the Cornaculum Holy Site 
without any addition to its already overburdened 
collection of associations. 

‘Another criticiam mut be on tho topo- 
‘graphical portion of this little book, ‘he descr 
tion of, the Muristan as it existed before the 
deplorable alteration into a hideous and. vulgar 
‘modern shop-baznar, is in the main correct, but 
there is no reason to suppose that, the modern 
church of St. John Baptist at its south-weat comer 
stands on the site of the great church of the 
Hospitallers, and the antiquity of the undercroft or 
crypt is very doubtful. ‘Tho original church of 
St John's Order may have been the lange building, 
all traces of which were destroyed by the Gre 
Convent when building their hi mazar some 
ten years ago. 

‘On page $13 a reference is made to the apse of 
the antient church of Soncta Maria Latina, which 
now constitutes the Armenian chapel of St.John 
in the parvis of the Holy Sepulchre. This is 
peciage the, St tne thie Intretng role ae 
heen referred to by any writer on Jerusalem since 
it was identified by the author of this review nearly 
twenty: yearn ago” on his first visit to Jerusalem. 
‘This, like many other curious minor details about 
the most marvellous of mediwval citieg is the kind 
of thing which excapes the notice of tho casual 
Visitor, and can only be known to the actual resi- 
dent in sch a place, whose repeated investigations 
fften lead to unexpected results, Jerusalem is in 
fact a place of constant pris, and the variety 

Aspects, whether archwologieal or modern, 
is wuffcient to afford study and entertainment for 
4 far longer period than is ever usually devoted to 
‘stay within ity boundaries, ‘The various human 
types which have lodged \in the different 
quarters of the city or its suburbs, even for the 

hundred years, have impressed a certain 
Sharactr upon thes immediate surroundings, and 
consequently imparted national style to their 
different properties. One can wander from an 
‘Abyssinian mud village into streets of gloomy 
‘Turkish houses, or from the crowded market street 
of Polish Jows into an Armenian Convent. One 
passes direct from on Orthodox Monastery into the 
precinctsof theirhated rivalsthe Franciscan Friars 
and in addition to the demareations of race anc 
religion one finds an endless variety of circum- 
stances affecting the historical monuments within 
these several properties. 
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‘The Moslem. it of Jerusalem in 637 seems 
to fascinate Sir C. M. Watson, and his references 
to Arab historians and the monuments of the 
Masol tnechy oushery- ‘Ths iaa tory sopeceat 

le of the city’s his a isis a ‘imy it 
pean tow as ee for he ajity of 

uuropean visitors, eh majority of 
readers, are too much bis ith the Chidian 
associations, or the older Biblical ones, to 
attach much importance to the fact that this is 
the Holy City of the East, only second to Mecca in 
this Mosley Gtaattns" “ha thtareahtag note veoe 
the removal of the “ ila" from Jerusalem to 
Sie ey ae Ree ey. aed 

excellent index is wided to this Story 

erutten, at i 
be said for the book itself; it seems not a little 
olan tea bs EW ‘tson should have referred 
so litle to that great element in the population all 
Pri the ages—medieval and modern—of the 
Jewish race, But then, perhaps, the 50,000 Jews 
‘who now crowd the city are tov modern a feature 

















to fall within the scope of an essay. 
The illustrations of the book are unfortunatel 
very inadequate for the purpose. If they had all 





been as. as the very charming frontispiece the 
value of the book would have ‘been intnensely 
increased 

ae asa ae eee eres an 
exer it purpose of ridit ‘intending tourist 
to Jerusalem with Ean Hitorteal pend of a 
condensed and yet readable kind. The material is 
well arranged and comprehensive, and the con- 
Yenient fora of Ses Dent patios ir 
elogant typogre sapoen ineure’s 
Frenne peed treat areec Soe sre 
best things about the ‘book ‘is an admirable table of 
contents, which at ‘gives the reader a 
succinct view of the whole course of Jerusalem 
history. 

Cypris, 














Gro. Jurveny, FSA. 


MINUTES. XY. 

Boras Gexenst Meerixo (Onorauss), Sed Jane 1912, 

At an Estes Geneal Meeting (Ordinary), eld Mon. 
day, ded Jane 1012, at 8 prmee-Fresent | Ste, Leonard 
Stokes, Prendent, fa the Chair; 31 Fellows (including 
4 tuernbers of the’ Coal, 39 Associates (inctoding & 
‘member of the Connell, ‘and 6. Licentiatesthe 
igus of um ting held. Monday, Sh ay 183 
having been printed tm tbe Jorasaly were taken as 
read an signed as correc. 

‘Mr. Francie R. Taylor, Licentnte, attending for the 
Sct time nice his election, waa formally admitted by 
the President. 

‘A Paper by Me. Win. Woodwand on “Te Niwas 

a 
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Gowen Mesroxo (Bestsess), 10th June 1012. 
At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1911-13, held Monday, 10th June 1912, at 8 p.m, 
—Present : Mr. Leonard President, in the 
Chair; 33 Fellows incding 6 members of the Coun 
il), 33 Amocats (including member of the Counc), 
tnd 4 Liceatiates—the Minutes of the Meeting 
‘nd June were read and signed as correct. 

"The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease 
‘of Daniel Hodson Burnham, of Chicago, Hon. 
‘sponding Member elected 110, the Meeting resolved, 
‘upon the motion of the Hon. that 

the Institute for the loss it had. sustained 
death of its distinguished Co ing Member be, 
entered on the Mitutes of the 








ito, elected 88, and having 
‘eter toh ovation the aban 
faring the past twenty-two years, tbe Hon, Secreta 
tmoved, snd it waa theregpit resolved, that the Ita 
{ep rogret for the low of ite ‘eatcemed 
Fellow, and that & letter be addrewsed to his family 
‘ympalbiaing with them in ther bereavement, 
cease was also annoimced of Richard Willock, 
le Hen: 
on, 


selected Associate 1959, Fellow 1900; Peter 
dersoo, Fellow, elected 1900; and William 
Ausociate, elected 1882, 


‘William 
Robert 


‘Secretary announced the receipt of « num: 
ber of donations to the Library ( fement), and 
* The Wecrcary haa ead te epi ot th Sera 

vi ol " 
inted by the Conncil to direct the election 
Council, and Standing Committers for 
the enauing year, the Presideot declared the candidates 
duly elected in scoordance with the Report. 

‘the motion of the President a vote of thanks to 
the Serutineers for their labours in connection with the 
elections was passed by acclamation, 

‘The following caodidates for meinbership were elected 
boy show af hands under By-law 10: 
As Friiows (3). 
ALLEN ; Ernest Gladstone (4. 1998) 
Porr 


falter (4. 1888) 
ROBERTS ; Haydn Parke (4. 1907) (Worthing). 


As Assocuares® (12), 
ARCHER: Heury Humbley, PASI. (8. 1910) (Sonth, 
IRB: Hoary’ ey, 18. 1010} (1 


ere Lane 
BAMEPOUT Herbert John Lei (8. 170. 








Liners 3 
‘of the 









HARRIS: ‘John Keith (Colonint Hzaminotion 
(Leicester). 
Philip Dalton (8. 1916}, 





LAY : Cecil Howard (8. 1990) (Saxmandham, Sufltk). 
NICOL: Ratert Dewar [Special Banmination] (Ca: 
Geotlrey {8.1900} (Warrington). 

frag (82190) 





‘The announced that the following candi- 
dates, being found eligible under the Charter and 

‘had been nom the Council for ad- 
+ Except where ctherwien sated all the candidates pasted 
‘he Qualifying Examination ia November 1911- 
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inimion ax Licentintos: J. A. 0. Allan, B. G. Allen, 
WJ. Abra, FB, Adatis, F. B. G. Badger, H. 
Paigent, W. Hallie, HG. Baker, “W. Hardy, ¥ 
Go Barker, Hy M. ‘Barker, W.-H, Barton, We A. 
Maynon AL 1s let, Gl A. N. Bebrdge, 
1. bBathell, W. ML’ Bishop, WWo'A. MM Blackett, 
Wi. itaeliny, ea We aden, 4. 0, Bisley: 
1.0, Dond, M. Botting, Pe Bradford, Be i. 
linay, 0, A! Bridges, We’, Bright, T. Brown, W, 
Hiren HU, Browning Th Mango 
HW. Caldwell, J. tf, Gammacky’ J.B 
Campbel, Hi. Gangs Gannon, 1, fe Chater, 
W, Chapman, 0, W. Christian,’ W, Cockle, Hi. Al 
man W, G, Caled, WV Con 
’G. J, Gorblety 3H’ Conary Hy : 
 Crhvetordy J. We Crawford, W, ¥- Crombie, A. Py 
Gutier, W.8 Dokers, Fed Daniel, T. B. Daniel G, F. 
Duwsoh, J. Day, HLA. C. Deckman, A. Dicken‘, W: 
Dyson, #. . L: Edwards, J, P, Badwards, J.J. 
hy, tan van, Pe 



































HLM Powsen, He Freeman, 
"Porior, ‘Ww. T th, Ponter, J. A. Favor, 
W, de R. Galbraith, H.R. Gardner, J. 
3 Garvie, HM. Gib, HL. Gill, F. (Gilling, 
Willman, LH, Godfrey,'8, H. Goodwin, W. Gooawi 
1. Geodon, A: Rloling, G, Gould, & KGa 
Ings de Gray, fe ¥, Great, G, W- Grey, 2, Grout, 
‘W. Hall’, D. Hamilton, J. i ian, A.M. 
oral, J taring, 45 °1k Harvien, WA? iar 
Haldane AB, Maxton, Woke Wesley, A 
Hoaton, 'F. Venshaw, Tl, Henge, ‘A. ain, 




















Hm a, ONY Moder, Ge aon, Bea 
©. Hotman Gi Holmes," A Re Hollingworth 
Housley, 'A; Cluny dM. unter We Tling: 
worth, A.M. Ingman, Wi. G, Tard, 8. Jackson, 
RW. Jackwon, W.-H. Johnson, jun., C. P. Jones, 
He one Hk do KS a 
a ley, err, J. way, C. 
fe Kinhyy Bo'R. C, Tain, A. G. hasklo, 











Hed. Laws, W. 5, Leahy, ol, Lemn, 
'§. Taveis, Ia Littlewood, TA, W. 

Lofihoare, RB MeColl, D, A. 
Macdonald, J. H, MoGovern, J. Me 
lackintosh, (. Macritehio, A. J. 
| FN. Dy Masters, RY. 

H” Meldrum, ‘Moston, J, Miller, 
SoH Mitehell, We Mitchell, Jo Mouey, Hl. 
Moore, G. G. Moorhouse, G. Ia Morris, W. 

% iathan, ©. Ht 

‘Newell, W. Newlands, P G. Newton, F. 
A, Nichoton’ 3. Pico FH Ninn, 
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Stixpox Cuoncn, Starrs (Basil Champneys, Architet), 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1912. 
Presentation to Mr. Basi. Cuampyeys, B.A-Cantab., Monday, 24th June 1912. 


ADDRESS BY Mz. LEONARD STOKES, President 


E meet to-night, as you know, to do honour to our very distinguished confrdre, 

Basil Champneys, by handing to him the Royal Gold Medal which, on our recom- 
wendation, has been conferred upon him by our Royal Patron and King—George V. 
yal Gold Medal, it is not necessary to remind you, is the highest honour— 
architecturally speaking—that can be bestowed upon « member of our profession, and we have. 
only to recall the names of former recipients to find that they belong to men who, if alive, are 
honoured, respected, and admired by all of us; or, if dead, are acknowledged to have been 
the great men of the age they lived and worked in, and it is only necessary to mention such 
names as Cockerell, Barry, Donaldson, Smirke, Tite, Owen Jones, Scott, Fergusson, Street, 
Sharpe, Penrose, Butterfield, and Bodley, as amongst those so honoured by their Sovereign, 
to prove the statement—if proof is necessary. 

(On these oecasions it is usual for your President to remind the meeting—our memories 
being so short—of the muin features connected with the Medal and its history, and to say 
8 few words about the career of its recipient: we had better, therefore, follow that course 
to-night. 

Tn the year 1848 Queen Victoria, who had about ten years previously graciously consented 
to become Patron of our Institute, resolved to grant and confer annually, at the recommenda- 


tion of the Institute, » Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture. This Medal 
4x 
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was awarded in that year to ©. R. Cockerell, and the award has been made without interrap- 
tion in each succeeding year—excopt in the year in which Queen Vietoria died—to some distin- 

1n; not always aan architect, as we readily admit that there gre others who by 
works can and do promote architecture—for example, literary men, who by thei books 
‘and pens greatly advance the cause we have all so much at heart, and they have on several 
oceasions received this Medal. Aguin, the recipient need not be an Englishman; Italians, 
Austrians, Frenchmen, Germans, Dutchmen, and Americans have all received the Medal, $0 
far, however, it hus not gone to an inhabitant of one of our great colonies, not because 
oxcollent work is not being done there, but perhaps because they are mostly of such vast 
extent, and so far off, that we on this side have not been able to get sufficient information 
to enable us to submit the name of a 
Colonial to our Sovervign. I hope, 
however, now that travel is getting 
covery day easier, and inter-communi- 
ution more complete, that it may 
not be long before the Medal goes to 
one of the groat Dominions beyond 
tho seas, 

And now we turn to the gentle- 
man upon whom it has pleased his 
Gracious Majesty to bestow the Medal 
this year. Though not a member of 
this Instituto, and consequently not 
quite 80 often seon in this room as wo 
could wish, yet Basil Champneys, at 
any rate in his work, is well known 
to all of us; and those whose 
memories can carry thom back, say, 
f quarter of w century or more, will 
with one accord proclaim that his 
distinguished career has been followed 
throughout with interest and admira- 
tion, and that the honour now con- 
forred upon him, backed up as it is 
by the unanimous vote of this Insti- 
ee tute, and confirmed by the King, 
inn ahcavad Sriram but a wel id distinction, adde 

taal Champneys, heed to « brilliant thongh unostentations 

arver. 

iam Weldon Champneys, Dean of Lie 
ducated nt Charterhouse, where he was Foundation Se 
Gold Medallist—and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took an honours degree 
He studies ture under John Prichard, of Llandaff, and began practice in 1867 
hus kindly read papers before this Institute on more than one occasion. Some of his works 
aire illustrated on the walls to-night, and it is naturally to his executed works that we turn 
when thinking of him as an architect, and to his published works when thinki 
author. Fortunately for us he has done good deal of work both at Oxford and Can 
which is easily accessible, 


At Oxford we find : The Indian Institute; the Robinson Tower and new buildin, 
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College ; Mansfield College (it is not often that @ complete college is erected from the designs 
of one man, and this is consequently perhaps ono of Mr. Champneys’ best-known works, and 
it always receives the admiration it so justly deserves) ; new Quadrangle and Warden's House 
at Merton College ; and new buildings for Oriel Colloge—one of his most recent works. 

At Cambridge: The Divinity and Literary Schools and all the buildings of N 
College, 

Other public buildings of a collegiate y be seen at Bedford, where we find 
the Harpur Girls’ Schools and Grammar ildings in the square; and at Harrow, 
where the Butler Musoum and new Class-rooms may be seen, Also at Winchestor we find 
the Quingentenary Museum ; at King’s Lynn, the Grammar School; and in Regent's Park, 
the Bedford College buildings (now 
in course of erection). 

Again, at Manchester may bo 
seen one of Mr. Champneys’ perhaps 
largest works, viz. the John Rylands 
Library, and also the roredos, 
toria Porch, library, and  vostries 
ut the Cathedral 

Amongst churches erected from 
his designs aro: St. Luke's, Kentish 
Town; St. Peter le Builey, Oxford; 
St. Mary Star of the Sen, Hasting 
it. Luke's, West Hampstead; St. 
Andrew and St, Michnel, East Groen 
wich, &e. And houses: Bannacle 
40, Witley; Crowborough Wood, 
Mattield, and St. Bride's 
Vicarage, Fleet Street, &e., de. 

Of course, this list might he very 
much amplified, but enough examples 
have been mentioned to show the 
varied character of his work and to 
prove the uniform excellence of all 
that comes from the hand of Basil 
Champneys. 

As hinted just now 
neys, besides being a 
architect, is also well known as a 
writer, possessing genuine literary 
power—a gift, unfortunately for us, not by any means common amongst archi- 
tects, Books are produeed by architects no doubt, but there aro very few of 
us who ean really write, and when we find one who can—as Basil Champnoys 
can—we shonld like him to feel that we are aware of the fact and much appreciate 
his powers. Anyone who hns read his A Quiet Corner of England, which dealt with that 
delightful district round Rye, Winchelsea and Romney Marsh, written some thirty or forty 
years ago in a pleasant leisurely way, with an appreciation of English cightoenth-cento 
Vernacular rare in those days, will agree that it is an admirable little work, He has also 
written on William of Wykeham: but no doubt his best-known work, and probably, too, the 
best thing he has ever done, is his Life of Coventry Patmore, which appeared in two stout 
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volumes in 1900, and is in its way a masterpiece in biography, written with fustidious care 
and most sympathetic appreciation of his subject. This book alone is enough to make @ 
reputation, and with these great gifts, and being so widely read, and knowing his way about 20 
really well—if the expression can be forgiven—it makes one almost regret—if one 

on an occasion like this—tbat he has not applied himself more to the 
1 treatment of architecture in his writings. 

Having dealt with the Medal, and also briefly with its recipient in his dual ¢ 
of architect and author, it only remains for us now to hand the Medal to Mr. Champneys, with 
tho earnest hope that he may live for years to wear it, and that while he wears it ho 
will remembor that his § in bestowing this well-merited token of his Royal approval 
on him, did so on the m pers of this Institute, who one 
and all have the great 1d character of Busil Champneys. 





























mous recommendation of the m 
ration for the work 
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Joux Rrsaxoe Lemont, Mave 
‘Basil Champoesa, Architect). 


MR. CHAMPNEYS' RESPONSE, 
MUST thank the President for the very kind and appreciative words he has spoken of 

wer and work, and express my sincere gratification at the great and distinguished 

h the - onferred on me. That this recognition should have 

on outside s with it a satisfaction not altogether dissimilar to that 
which T have felt in having been employed far more frequently st Oxford than at Cambridge, 
my own Alma Mater; nor can I fuil to recognise the generosity implied in the award. ‘This 
tribute on the part of the Institute is in fact but a more conspicuous mark of the courtesy and 
pusideration I have always received from that body, and to which T have responded to the best 
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of my ability. Whe President and Council have invited me to assist in their endeavours to 
place architectural education on a sounder footing ; to read papers and take part in discussions 
‘on questions of art; and some years ago paid me the compliment of asking me to read a paper 
‘on « building which I had recently erected. I may say too that however geatifying may be 
recognition by the general public, which I do not wish to deprocinto—it is indeed necessary 

ho only to offer opportunities und to ** bring grist to the mill —no artist can fail to attach 
‘an altogether predominant value to the judgment of those who ure actually: versed in the 
practice of his own art. 

‘An oceusion like the present seems to justify a brief rotrospect of the phases and tendencios 
which have been manifest during « period of not much less than half a century which T have 
spent in tho study and prictics of architecturo, and a still briofer anticipation of the problems 
which must prosont themselves in the future. I may claim to figure as an old soldier in the 








‘Sr, Many Stan ov cary Sis, Wartixos (Bail Champneys, Architect) 
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army of artistic endeavour, ‘jam rade donatus,’” presented with the emblem of warfare 
accomplished ;—with indoed this reservation, that I regard the Medal not as a symbol of rotire- 
ment, but as on encouragemont of future effort;—ut any rate so far “emeritus as to 
have the right of passing in review the battles which have been fought in my day, discla 
ft the same time any such preponderant part in them us was exercised by “Bill Adams 
the battle of Waterloo. 

When my architectural studies commenced, Gothic was in its heyday of popularity. T 
was nurtured in the strictest school of the Pharisees, whose dogma ‘No salvation out of 
the Thirteenth Century.” Tt is true that even within the limits of this rigid and exclusive 
school thers were divergent tendencies. Ruskin was using the influence of his unrivalled 
eloquence towards the ndoption of Italian examples, while others advoeated French charae- 
teristics. ‘There seeméd n danger that the lessons of our national Gothie might be neglected. 
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Tt seemed too as though am exclusive preference were often associated with an imperfect 
comprehension. ‘The Genius of Gothic architecture mnst often have wondered at the fruit 
engrafted on it : “ Miratus non soa poma."’ It is indeed worth remark that the most complete 
and scholarly studies of medieval architecture have been produced since the vogue of the 
style has passed. ‘The measure of exclasiveness was the ruthless fervour which consumed all 
‘which failed to conform to # Procrustean standard : the measure of ignorance was the misunder- 
standing of many important principles and precedents : the result of the two combined was 
the rin of many of the most valuable monuments of the very style which was the object of 
adoration. An antidote to, or at 
least palliative of somo of these 
imperfections was the work of 
Butterfield, which showed a true 
insight into the essential spirit of 
Gothic architecture: T ean recall 
tho overpowering impression of, an 
it were, a now revelation, which All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, made on 
me in my school days: such 
insight was combined with strong 
hile 












demonstrate the potentialities of 
puroly English style. 

Meanwhile a rather younger 
school was resuscitating the latest 
phases of Gothic, showing the 
capabilities of half-timbored work 
in domestic, and of the Fifteenth 
Century, our one specially English 
style, in ecclesiastical building. 
‘The original orthodoxy had been 
shaken, discredited partly by the 
nbuso of precedents, partly by its 
inadaptability to modem uses, 
partly perhaps by  sonso in the 
public of * toujours pordrix and 
the way was open for new tenden- 
ecad tea eo cies to creep in; the mixed styles 

‘ of the Low Countries, the English 
work of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the French Renaissance—all 
found their advocates; while these in turn appear, so far at least as secalar building is con 
cemed, to be yielding to a more correct and scholarly study of classical examples; so that in 
my own time fashion seems to have come fall circle. 

Ii is useless to lament efforts in the past, apparently fruitless, but which may nevertheless 
have led to an increased insight into the principles which underlie all phases of art; nor is 
there need to regret the tendencies of the present. These are not indeed surprising, seeing, 
that, somehow or other, the classical spirit seems less remoto from our ideas end eivilisation 
than that of the Middle Ages; and if exclusiveness of appreciation is to bo deprecated, 
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coherence and concentration of purpose is a condition favourable if not essential to the welfare 
of art. 

There aro, however, certain problems already presented to architecture which must severely 
tax ingenuity and invention in the immediate future. Our art has been defined as that 
which ** makes construction beautiful"; but commercial considerations, entailing economy 
and speed, are leading to the extensive uso of a method by which metal construction 
is clothed with an external facing practically independent of it. In the absence of 
any organic relation between structure and external appearance it is hurd to see how the 
principle of this definition can be complied with, Similar influences dictate that the ground 
floor of commercial, » majority of town buildings, must show an unbroken expanse of lass ; 
but @ superstructure apparently carried on an unsubstantinal material can scarcely fulfil the 
primary conditions of architectural integrit 

Thave mentioned these problems not with any view of suggesting their solution—indeed 
1 may congratulate myself that I have been quit of them so far, and may leave them to others— 
but recognising that they have to be reckoned with by # younger generation unless a large 
proportion of necessary buildings are to be permanently banished from the domain of legitimate 
fart. Let us hope that the talent, which undoubtedly exists, may prove equal to obviating the 
necessity of such a fatal exelusion. 


Once more T would express my thanks to the President and the Institute who have eon- 
ferred on me this most weleome honour. 









































Heannow Senoous: New Cisse Rooxs axct Meme 
(Baad Champoeys, Architect) 
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ART STUDY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


By Epwarp 8. Prion, 


M.A.Cantab., F.S.A, [F.], Slade Professor of Fine Art, 


Cambridge. 
Inaugural Lectare delivered in the Senate House, 2and May 1912, 








arteitudy there is a special fagulty to be 
trained for tho benefit of the community in 
n definite direction, The training must be 


thorough aud complete, and yet at the sume time 
the general knowledge necessary to evory citizen 
must not bejeopardised. The University is bound 
to haven high ileal on both sides : ivanast provide 
the consummate specialised education for the pat- 
ticular studont, and as imperatively for him the 
fudequate noquaintance with the special businesses 
Of other peopl, th adouate, goer neledge 
which will enable him to take his place in life and 
Uso his speciality to the advantage of all. There 
fro both dities—the talent must not be hid in a 
hapkin but must be used to bring back the best 
return: and there is the duty to his neighbours 
that his talent be used to, their advantage. We 
hyo to move in fall eonsciounnoss ofthe delicany 
and difficulty of this education problem. My ad- 
dress will bo an attempt to. gauge how, in my 
opinion, the capacity of the University to organise 
art-study can be used in three directions. 

First as to general knowledge, which 1 have 
called, I trunt not arrogantly, man's duty to 
neighbour: though not endowed to create art, it 
is everybody's faculty to uso it, and to use’ it 
right by knowing how and why th artist works. 
Tt will bo allowed that the undergraduate has this 
faculty for the University to train. 

Secondly, when he haa the power of art creation 
nuh as with thousand and a half of students 
‘coming up yearly to the University a percentage 
Sarge? de wsergraduate brings this for Uni 
Yorsity training, to be not nipped in the bud, nor 
starved off by malnutrition 

Bub thirdly, the Unive 
yond both the general 
students, 














Laval leah M, 
ial training. of 
sre Advancement me Knowledge, as 
nowledge is & recognised province of University 
Tron ie ane sets aan theology, medicine, 
ft science, & continuation school, which will be a 
tchool of experimental and creative research, will, 
Tido not doubt, evontually come into existence. 
Tamm awaco that-in speaking of art and tho arta 
as Chavo i th abstract, may te, eving he 
vague impression that I am proj ‘ing an Art- 
talol for the University, a schol mich ax those 
in which the profesional painter and sculptor 
Ihave been trained, and now also students in decora- 
tion and many kinds of handioraft, But let_me 
tay at once that the specialised school of profes- 
sional art is not in my opinion ono suited for 
2 Art-school, as the pro- 
of artists, is devoted to the 


























special fashion. Each generation has its taste of 
rt—one might say ita discovery of what art iy 
with a jargon of artist interpretation that is in- 
clined to be somewhat exclusive of everything but 
tho event of the moment. In the painting of pro- 
fessional art circles events have como thick and 
fast—plein air, imprsionim, post impression, 
have been the discoveries of a decade or two 
‘and something in the futuro is immediately pro- 
mised us, But what wore the finest of the fine-arts 
Alita while ago are now variously estimated. ‘The 
framed painting and the pedestalfod soulpture have 
‘boon paragons in their day, but they are no longer 
the daly Sbjeot of the artiat’s rogard. In the 

easure of form and the perquisite of colour, 
foweyer and wherever achieved, art claims. its 
criticism of life. Its province indeed is reeognised 
fess in the criticism of life than in its environment, 
sud Cambridge might te the Alma Mtr of thin 
wile art, 

‘We, need not confuse ourselves by the question 
as to how much intellectual and moral associations 
can be welded into the senses of form and colour. 
‘The definition to hand is that the artist appeals to 
tho emotion by the eye, not to the emotion by the 
intellect, or by the ear. But as literature and 
imusic exhibit themselves on two sides, first as 
recipient art, second as execti 

















arts of form and colour. There is he for whom art 
is it i ‘There are 





Tt must consider that its 
Will be purchasers as well aa purveyors—clients as 
Well as architects. Art study has to teach a man 
to know art when he sees it, and also to teach a 
man to make art when he cin. At Cambridge 
‘wo have taken on us the office of both teachings. 
“Thero has, no doubt, never been @ time when 
tho past achievements of artists have not been the 
subject of intellectual curiosity, ‘The record is 40 
Overwhelmingly vast—the stretches of style are 
fo magnificent—the accomplishment and quality 
of ancient. workmanship have been seen to be #0 
extraordinary, that to our later ages Art seems just 
tthisimmense past to most people it hardly seems 
mit-day matter at all. The University, by 
itslappointments to the Professorships of Archio- 
logy And Fine Arts, has proceeded to systemtise 
Knowledge of classical art. In 1880. the now 
ordinances introduced classical srohitectare, paint 
ing, and sculpture as subjects for the seco 
‘of the Classical Tripos, My prodecessors Sir Sid- 
ey Colvin and Sit Charles Waldstein, togother 
4n 
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with the Disney Professor, initiated and have 


igorously maintained classical on a 
Comprehensive bats, which nclodes c fall stady 
of sod Roman, sr, In 1807 the wider 
aspect of general art-history came to be recog- 
nied, and paperson Archeology and Art now form 
part ‘of the History Examinations. Studies in 
Ancient art are provided, and 1 

tonce of Sir Charles Waldstein’s: "Tt is absurd 
to expect a student of, say, the Renaissance in Italy 
to have any knowledge of that period in history, 
while remaining quite ignorant of art, which forms 
10 essential a part of the Renaissance civilisation : 
sind the same remark applies to nearly every period 


of & 

That Bio generally, and its benaches such 
‘as Oriental Studies or can, pro- 
ceed with a blind oye aoe is the 
architectures of ancient peoples is conceded. The 
{instincts which in prime 
matise as the of mimicking, and secondly 
the faculty of orderliness, have developed in the 
decoration of weapon, utensil, habitation, and 
temple, and in thisdevelopment present themieves 
‘as 4 record of civilisation. Surely om oceasion the 
convictions of artists have been accountable for the 
destiny of nations as much as creeds or conquests. 
And this wide view of art study must also claim 
‘@ place for it in psychology. The science of 
‘esthetics nd their part i reserving the mental 
‘balance comes into the sphere of the Moral Science 
‘Tripos and is receiving attention. 

;ough I content myself with this meagre review 
of the existing art-study it is sufficient to show 
how wide is its range and how it covers the ground 
of general education. It means the history of 
architecture, the history of sculpture, the ise 
tory of painting, the history of decoration, the 
history of furniture, of pottery, of metal-work, 
of esting, ofall he thousind activities of 

‘umian craftmanship. Every occupation is minis- 
tered toby art and has therein a history, of 
fact, a record of past achievement. But secondly, 

‘bare facts are not the only history. By the 
sido of them is a history of art-eriticiam, which 
makes a wholo departnient of art study, "Was 
there in any caso a good or bad art ! When waa it 
good or bad 1—and why ! ‘The array of artlacts 
‘cannot indeed be surveyed without the action of 
cxiical (vee ‘ithout the stimulus of the 
‘esthetic standpoint, we training of taste 
thereby. T would wish to point out that taste 
as an asset of art-education is an essential part of 

ral nowledge. Archeology and art mont 
be coupled together for this reason. The subject 
is not complete, or rather is not properly comprised 
‘as the knowledge of facts. Study of ancient archi- 
tectnres and ion needs vitalising by an 
‘imaginative understanding of their artistic value 
—an appreciation of how the quality of art came 
and went, an appreciation that must be made from 























the standpoint of our own art conditions, Art- 
in this sense is a wide social stimulus for 
ourlife to-day, Its for the benefit of society that 
the great ideas written in the arts of the past 
shoull not lopae because wo have fot the eas to 
their reading. ‘The remains of ancient civilisation, 
its vestiges of art and architecture, are eloquent of 
Haman abpitions Tt ace hae louaees oe 
denied to our kuow! ancient reli 
literature, "This is my rst point, that tho right 
uwse of archwologieal knowledge in the education 
of the general student in to give him a right under- 
aping of artistic vale. 
My second point is to engage 
for wat the Univerity: ban uaderiaen 
School of Architectural Studic 


linked together, but with the saving meaning that 
the one is not bare history, and the other not bare 
building; so taken they cover the whole field of 
art. Certainly the training given by tho first 
‘of architecture may be the training of the 
‘artist in all his functions. As I have said, among 
the four thousand students who are on the books, 
the University is bound to get certain natures 
in yrhom there develops» passion for malcing, 
: shaping—a passion as natural to 
man as that of reprodacton, Why im there 
cases should the potential artist be wasted 
because he has come up for a University educa- 
tion! And more, the University will now 
necessarily attract ‘to its curriculum the best 
kind of artist student, one that is prepared to 
face the world us a’ citizen with a practical 
iblic career. He is entitled to claim from the 
University the full education of his times the fol 
draught of knowledge that a University can give, ite 
spacious outlook, and its temper of communal 
associations. But this being so, the tesning 
offered has to be to the , not merely-a bool 
knowledge—the ABC of ‘but in 
of the artist's trade. 
“Preliminary Architectural Studies ” are to be 
taken as & course to prepare the student for spocial 
i wes the Universit 
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‘The presupposed general education would no 
doubt be that tested at least by the General 
Examination for the Degree, But the student 
before establishing his claim ws specialist for 
‘architecture should show that he has interest in the 
practical forms of art, and has the instinct of handi- 
craft. The power of thie artist isa distinot physical 
idjosynerasy, a predisposition necessary for training 
Which it is cruelty to foree on the unfit, 
should show, secondly, that he has the capacity for 
understanding the elements of « practising art. 
Architectural training is no good as a refuge for the 
mentally incompetent, For examplo, the archi- 
tectural student nowds sufiiont tcholaship to 
understand and write a letter, He must have 
sufficient mathematics to dos sum and understand 
‘formula; sulient rience to tak in the meaning 
of analysis and the action of common forces ; and 
suflicient knowledge of physical facts to compro 
hond the structures of common materials. But 
moreover, and chielly, the art student must 
exhibit his craving for creation, he must have the 
desire to plan, make, and shape, and show the desire 
by eagerness to observe plans and constructions, to 
notice the details of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, and take pleasure in the examples of the 
arta, 

















‘This is the groundwork of interest and eapacity 
on which “Preliminary Architectural Study 
builds The courses ue at fst prepared for the 
widest ends; the specialisation of the professional 
comes afterwards. The end to be served is that 
the community get real artists rather than profes- 
sional specialists for all the purposes of publio 
utility ; artista educated and competent for the 
laying-out of cities and the ordering of eountry- 
sides, their boundaries, their roads, the brid 
the railways, the wharves, the parks, the public 
gardens; as well as all’ the public buildings, 
the markets, the churches, the halls, the theatres ; 
and not only for the construction and shaping of 
‘nich laying-out and building, but, the decoration 
of itall—the ornaments and the colours that make 
it soemiy ; the pictures, the sculptures, for public 
and for private use, the fabrics, the utensils, the 
ddrossea: the books, all these have shapos and 
colours—all aro developments of mimicry and 
Crderlineay, allure tobe the works of artists 
if the community is to. get what it ought from 
at, An in the Boole des Beaux-Arts the archi 
tectural student should at once come into 
awsociation with all the arts, ‘This is his first 
nction, that he finds himself « working urtist. 
While by archwology and the literary etc of 
art, the arts are learned as a lesson by rote or as 
‘romance of adventure, it is for wctual xerviow 
that the artist enlists, that his hand is trained and 


soe exercised. 

en this is understood by the student, historic 
archiwology becomes a new thing. The chieve~ 
ments of the past are observed not as u story but 



























as an exercise, It is not what was art in ancient 
times, but the way of itnow. Formaand handlings 
come before him in their evolution, and he texts 
their achievement by his own experience. From 
this frosh point of view architecture exhibits itself 
‘us not so much form, a8 creation in marble, in 
stone, and wood—not a soone-shifting of faney, but 
construction for a purpose. Similarly tho art of 
pointing rovealsjtnl, not asa fancil evory-teling, 
tas the putting on of paint on surfaces for a 
prpose;scuptare i eon ns ston-cutting, model 
Hing and founding, not ax mimiery, but in the 
forms cot 1y the purpowo of the expressive 
‘dou; and natn Chotrta of turiture and dosoration, 
all are conditioned by the facts of their making, 
and chiefly and striotly by a manual doxterity, 
dexterity to be learnt and hubitually practised. 
But all this has to bo brought within the eapa- 
bilities of University: teaching | Ladmit the difi- 
culty. The programme of an archeological and 
frotftectural school must be rigidly sifted, and 
narrowly condensed, if its bulk is not to overweight 
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the one or two yoars of a course in architecture. I 
know that on this ground very serious object 
hus been taken to the effort of the University to 


bat ades architectural education in its under- 
graduate course. But I believe our programme 
Han be regulated if we only take the Preliminary 
Architectural Training” to mean the commence- 
ment of an education on broad simple lines in view 
‘of a practical art. Nothing can be dono by 
shirking the working theory of art in order to 
magnify a literary or mechanical view of it 

Neithor classical scholarship nor mathematical 
sn moans of itself anything in the science of 
ing. But the desire to make and to learn 














hues 
what making is—that is the gist o 
‘The systematising of the preliminary. course 





might, I think, ‘on lines much as follows, 
First, a8 to the historical styles: the teaching of 
these should be directed to the great creative 
periods, The actions of building, however complex 
In their results, havo been in themselves few : fin 
a broad sense the wall and the roof comprise them. 
‘The historical styles can be used to enrich'the 
imagination of the student and ground his technical 
appreciation of art on study of the great creative 
experiments in style, the wall of the Eqyptians, 
the column of the Greeks, the arch of the Romans, 
the dome of the Byzantines, the vault of the 
Romanesque, the spire of the Gothio, the ceiling 
of the Renaissance. So historical construction can 
be studied in the main constructive necessities of 
building, the windows, doorways, floors, staircases, 
roofs, 

‘The ie nae Eecomes Lier era 
taneously with the historical py of building 
reign gets some praca ‘exemplification 
of modern methods, As he reads how the ancients 
built their walls, he should by immediate reference 
see how moderns do, and why. In Cambridge 
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‘actual examples side by side of historic and modern 
Tig east comply as anywhere in Hage 
lund, Coincidentally with this should come a rea- 
sonable knowledge of the working materials which 
Construction uses—also by direct object lesson. 
So grounded he will realise how the artist in all his 
‘works gaipa the ower over hs materiale Uy the 
Ainciptine of the hand ond the eye—how for each 
‘material there is @ apecial handicraft, and for each 
construction # apectal selection of material and a 

vecial inethod of expression. Here acquaintance 
‘with the methods of the chief arts ahould be offered 
the student, He should have demonstration how 
fe sculptor models, how the glass painter manages 
craft, how the painter or draughtaman sets about 
hhis business, and how master eraftemen and how 
the architect proceed. In this way the meaning 
of the great arts of tiie past comes home to him. 
‘The historical lewon becomes a motive to him, the 
‘great lesson that it is not by mimicry but by per- 
sonal expression that the value of ‘ereation is con- 
summated—that. ancient beauty cannot be made 
by him, but that he must muke his own for himself, 
Twish ft to be insiated that the only just education 
of the artist at the start and all through is making 
hhim competent to meet present-day conditions 
with the present-day materials of art. He must 
be equipped from the beginning to take those con- 
Gitions seriously, and to experiment in them. Like 
other artists he is to Jearn the drawing—the prac- 
tical droughtsmanship that is necessary for the 
architectural career.* And hand and eye must be 
trained early to their business while hand and eye 
fre eupple and plastic to training, ‘The years from 
hineteeh to twenty-one ate all-important for edu 
eating and adapting the physical tissues. ‘The ease 
fof the fingers and delicacy of muscular control 
which are neceasary for draughtsmanship aro 
Teldom soastered unieas acquired before twenty- 
five, Therefore the student of art anust start with 
his handicraft: he must draw and wnderstand what 
‘Tine means ; he must model nnd understand how 
form is constituted : he must colour and know what 
toneand shade oxpress. ‘The diecipline hae to begin 
at once, ax the essential star 10 training of tl 
hand to mimic, and the training of the eye to order 
—these are tho first and Inst lessons of the artiat’s 
career, 

To sum up: Our school of architectural studies 
propones the broudest, elementary. teaching. ‘To 
{his end it must sincerely specialise in the direction 
of n working theory. It should, teach artistic 
kill from the very. outsot by setting the student 
to draw und model and vee others drawing and 
modelling, It should keep to the chief materials of 
constructive art, such as are of practical use to-day 
fand such as the student con seein use in Cambridge, 


* Mr, Keginald Blomfield, A.B.A., in his secand Jecture 
to the Hoyal Ackdemy Students, 1911, gave m reasoned and 
final jodgioent on the question of dratghtsnanship and ite 
beating on architecture. 
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It should teach historical art—not at but 
with strict reference to the ereative. periods, and 

reference to the structural invention out 
of which the artistic creations grew. 

T ventured to foresee « third function of the 
University, one that to my mind follows necessarily 
‘on what the University in establishing art study 
hus undertaken, ‘The granting of « certificate for 
‘4 ono or two years’ course in architectural studies 
is confessodly but n step, and a short step, in the 
‘education of the artist, ‘The nation does not look 
fon us as merely drill-sergeants for the recruits of 
Knowledge; it expects us to carry on the campaign 
and to enc socal fe with the results af inet 
gation and experiment. By setting up a prelimin« 
Sry school of architecture, we ate lool Lea 
to our alumni taking up their own education in our 
imidat, and carrying it forward by the path of 

















research. 

“The need of an established school of experiment 
inthe artsis, I venture to say,  presing one. But 
T would not give the impression that the need 
‘extends in the direction of academies. Academical 
definition and regulation of art may be of service 
‘it certain phases ; but not to us now, as it eeems 
to me, for the reason that during the last century 
it has been the failure of adventure in practical 
experiment—the conviction that what has been 
hall be—which has resulted in stagnation. |The 
ritual observance of traditional excellence digs. a 

"ve for academical art. I admit that in certain 
rections we have had our sectaries who have 
quarrelled with the orthodox. Yet the deity of 


ft perfection has never in the last four centuries: 


ost his votaries. If there have been schisms and, 
secessions, each heresy has loft the hierarchy of 
Ancient style established and endowed. 

T may seem in this to have spoken rather of 
architecture and decorative taste. It is certainly 
here that research and experiment carried on 
systematically by trained artists might work to 
iow ends, There ia needed that systematic exami~ 
ation of fist principe,” a review ofthe 
Of belief in the light of new conditions, which tales 
place constantly in science and religion. Lot us 
take the problem of styl, and the 
‘universal habit of all decoration nowadays to. be 
esigned according to the canon of some ancient, 
architecture—whether Classic, Gothic, Greek, oF 
Topanese. We drift this way and that, but -n0 
reat current aweeps us into new boundaties. Yet 
feat movements of the aria ave in the, pat 
followed on the adoption of borrowed standards, 
and the stimulus of ancient arts! ‘The whole phe- 
omenon is worth investigation. Haw strange has 
been the rhythmic flow and ebb of the great 
stylistic movements! The centuries of dead effor 
that separate them, when awkwardness and 
eflicieney seem constant, as if art were perishing 




















* See W. H Lethaby, Architecture, pp. 8, 
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from the earth ; then the curious sudden uplift of 
‘new cteative style, when capacity in art expres 
sion passes from barbarous inefliciency to com 
plete mastery almost in a generation. Aud then 
the curiously recurring symptoms that supervene 
‘when the wonderful technical developments of the 
moment of creation seem to amother the spiritual 
force that uplifted it and are themselves captured 
and exploited to commercial ends of one kind and 
‘another. How there come the academising and 
stundardising of art, competitions of correctness 
‘and extravagance 60 that fds and stereotype make 
up often simultaneously: the body of art, And 
tHen how there follow pathetic attempts to revive 
deiner wan weak entasinams ad 
limit expression a) only to sections, while 
there grows up all around ngenott indifference t0 
fart, or a distaste for it, and we aro back ogain in 
the atagnating conturis waiting for that change of 
conditions which may bring a now Buddha. ‘This 
is wrough and ready way of blocking out the life- 
History of the great styles, Still something like 
it ono sees not only in the big but in tho little 
movements of art, and its stages might be paral 











for investigation and research for a practical end 
"A change in the conditions of life which will 
introduce a new era: is not this the position of art 
in the world now, and may not what we are waiting 
for be immediately upon us! The social theories 
of life are ly in flux—governments and in- 
terests have dragged their ancient anchors—every 
industry and every profession has new conditions, 
Can art, can architecture, painting, and sculpture 
be what they have been! ‘The dayof the cultured 
patron, to whom architecture gave a palace, and 
Painting and sculpture «regal furnitre, i suey 
over. The easel-picture and the classi¢ sculpture 
have lost the competent purchaser, while picture 
shows and att auctions are now the advertisement 
not of art, but incompetency. But all the sare, 
connoissourship in the arta has widened ; illustration 
oflife is the popular art, ‘Tho private jon 
vg stale, running into strange fads and que 
expressions, "But an external art—publie to al 
‘architecture, painting, and sculpture, treated as an 
art of enviroument and of decorative enjoyment— 
is shaping iteelf as the art of the immediate future, 
At least I think so, And is there not room for an 
invectigntion and eveach a to, whi should be 
the medium and material ofall th 
art ! The achool of the art. mt ei 
the condition of smoky and dusty ai dripping 
skies, and in competition with the selfishness of an 
overcrowded existence. ' 
Tnarchitecture a new medium and a new material 
lave appeared—the application of cement fortified 
hy iron to structure is, in my opinion, going to be 
revolution, At all events itis now replacing the 
building of stone and wood and brick that the last 





























four hundred yearshad standardised. An entirely 
cw range of expreson may be opened up. At 
present this practice of cement concrete runs in 
the rut of the old stone effects that the conditions 
of Gothic and Renaisance buiklng created (As 

q 





ractice goes timidly in leading-strings. 
first it mimics ancient performance and borrows 
seomliness, But when it learns to make its own 
roornliness, to ereate its own order, then in. the 
rowth of experiment and in the adventure of use 
fin architecture may arise thot shall again be the 
mothor of the arts. sohool of University archi; 
tecture taking the lead in this evolution would 
be of service to art. 

‘Am T making artstudy too big « thing for the 
capacity of the University to undertake t ‘Thero 

‘practical directions in which  continu- 
jon school of architeture with trained workers 
might help education in certain special directions 
where help ix needed. Cambridge is already 
Thome of archeological learning, and from Cam- 
bridge the pioneers of research in. all the pro- 
lems of ancient culture are distributed to the 
world, An archwological school is equipped with 
Inuiseuim and lecture hall—it only waits students 
to grow into the foremost—perhaps the one definite 
= school of archaeology in England. It waita too, 
perlups, for the organisation of apresent-dayschool 
fh architecture, in craft, and in style to equip it 
thoroughly for the discovery of the past. We 
want continuation studies in art and architecture, 
such as will equip students with the habits of 
Observation and comparison on which archiwo- 
logical discovery rest, 
fete is another special class, for whose needs a 

school of archwology and architecture ought long 
‘igo to have been instituted. The Cambridge eur- 
Houluin of theology sends out to noarly half the 
parishes of England incumbents and ourates. Many 
Tome immediately into touch with some of the 
finest architecture and some of the most valuable 
records of art that our island holds, Our ancient 
cathedrals and parish churches very. often come 
tinder the care of Cambridge graduates, who 
‘obtain what is practically the power of ownership 
to do what they will with the anciont religious ai 
‘The records of the English nation are in their 
trunteeahip to preserve or destroy. A knowledge 
Of what i in their hands would seem a part of 
thelr education, The tragedy has been that the 
Iknowledge has searcaly boon given, only by chance, 
by individual effort, or most often not at all, Te is 
a tragedy that with the best intentions, and often 
‘with pathetic exertions to understand, the clerical 
muardians of priceless treasures have been #0 
[gnorant, despite a University education, 80 
studied in the ideas of religions art, that they 
inv wiped ut in the lst centry a very. lage 
art belive T should say the greater part 
Pf the religious antiquities that a hundred years 


























‘ago our churches everywhere possessed. While 
there are still art treasures to keep, would it 
not be to the advantage of the clerical voea- 
tion if clerical students took m course of His- 
torical English Architecture! They should learn 
too of the onslaughts and effacements to which 
church architecture. is exposed in the hubbub 
of present-day conditions. A School of Church 
Provervaton might fy have iy home wt Cum- 
bridge. 

‘But this is matter on which I would go farther, 
on the ground that art to-day must come into 
public life, and that it has its opportunity. in a 
Apecial sense in churches, In most ages. the 
religious art has been the popular art, and the 
fatist has found his beat client inthe Churchman, 
Bat this alliance hus slipped its bond, 1 could 
‘count on my fingers the occasions when acknow= 
lodged great artiste of the Knulish school have in 
the last hundred years heen allowed to show their 
‘art in onr cathedrals xnd churches, For the most 
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rt the edifices of public worship take nothing 
mm any genuine artet—from anyone who is the 
parvotial wockers the ap ot Aes existe 
trained by experience, and acknowledged by repute, 
‘They deliberately accept the tradesman, the com- 
‘mercin! salesman of decorations, aud the conscious 
purveyor of money's worth, Yet in its singleness 
of purpose, ite selé-dnil its truth tot pine 
‘the genius of the artist pushes close to that: of the 
religious. How then has it become the fashion 
‘of religious furnishing to accept the double-minded, 
the insincere, the make-believe religious output of 
the commercial church-fitter! Surely: there: has 
‘eon u want of education that the University might 
have given. Would it not lw an advantage 
every candidate for orders to be given the oppor- 
tunity of associating with and understanding the 
artist! Cambridge, in instituting « continuation 
school of archwology and architecture, by ite 
education and influence could do much’ towards 
a gentine religious art directed to public ends, 

















ARCHITECTS FROM GEORGE IV. TO GEORGE Y. 
By Mavnron B. Apaws [F]. 
Read before the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 1qth February 1912, 





IOGRAPHY aims at satisfying the com- 
memorative instinct by the exercise of its 
wer to transmit personality, The quality 
which invests a work of art with its primary interest 
is individuality. ‘The Painter, Soulptor, and Are 
teot mp creative artists, like’ the man’ of letters, 
periority over atatesmen and soldiers a4 

iographical subjects because the former display a 
certain gift of elf-expression, and in a literary 
sense become more articulate than the man of 4c 
tion and talkers. Biography is on all fours prac 

ally with other literary products of ereative 
imagination, only with this difference, that the 
biographer must confine his enterpriso within the 
four corners of the actual, 

‘A-century of facts, however, even when concen- 
trated into the abstract, might readily enough 
transform any digest of actualities into an in- 
digestible mosaio or concrete, So some things must 
be taken for granted, and 1 can scarcely be ex- 

to name every milestone on the road from 

ndon to Glaiyow. To inure a comparative 
and sufficient envisagement of the epoch from 
George IV. to George V. from an architectural 
aspect, I found it necessary to compile a schedule of 
facts, names, and dates arranged in something like 
sequence, furnishing a sort of gallery catalogue of 
British architects of the nineteenth century down 
to the prevent time, In printing this list it hus 
been thought better to omit the names of living 





























architects. Although reduced in this way, the 
Sehedule as it stands i wore complete this any 
hitherto published, and, by attaching it to my 
Paper many repetitions’ and references may be 
avoided, thus sparing irritating items which other- 
Wise must intrude themselves in the progress of 
this essay, My aim does not extend fo any sort 
of * Biographical Treasury.” Thus we must tread 
ly, being upon delicate ground, and T leave 
living ‘men's work to tell its own tale. The 
cupheminn of Goldwin Smith may be called to 
mind : 

‘So, Inlingtattory from thelr soyeral Tubs, 

Site tir Fray Prewan tes Sub 

for, nenrely abellered by een, 

Should string Froenin butter Mundiing Green 

Coterien and literary clubs among architects 
have existed and still flourish, but as a rule archie 
tects, like other artists, do not go in for mutual 
udmiration societies. Posterity alono can deter 
mine men's relative merits. Tle need of reserve as 
to contemporary productions is liable, however, to 
the danger of dropping into the dryasdust stage, 
‘and to make things virile and. exprenive. the 
human side must not be forgotten. Every build- 
ing, good or bad, possessed an author whose life, it 
may be, was crowned by its creation, On the other 
hhnnd, is there no thought left for the sterile am- 
bitions and disappointed hopes of the long array of 
unsuccessful competitors and of their unrecorded. 
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unremunerative efforts—tho baled aspirations of 
those who deserved success but somehow got put 
out of their stride while tramping on to the inevit- 
bl oblivion of th uncounted 1 Art may bo long, 
but its record is made up of small chapters depend: 
ing upon the opportunities afforded and the en- 
couragement given by each particular period, its 
met brillant pages beng illuinated by individual 
mastorpigces. ‘Those who accomplish nothing are 
forgotten, but what of the multitude of unrecorded 
craftsmen who helped to enrich the most famous 
buildings of the world; and what, too, of the de- 
signers who conceived and carried these erection 
out in succeeding generations 1—triumphs in archi 
teoture known in history centuries beforo the archi- 
teots of the days of George IV. to George V, wero 
born or thoughit of ! 

Speaking as we do now, looking into the vista 
of retrospective, we can but reflect that sufficient 
for these master men was their work. All our in- 
tvitable impedimenta in theso complex times with 
our examinations and diplomas serve as our sole 
and inconsequential substitutes for lost tradition 
‘At best, the culture and elegancies acquired by 
scholarship and the language of architecture lack 
ing impllet intaition of personal power n design, 
‘must remain uninspired, cold, and weademic, An 
acquaintance with fine design, as determined by 
reference to standards established by the cheft- 
Caqwvre of the past, may supply a corrective to the 
disorderly eclecticism actuating contemporary prac 
tice of our mistress art. The scholar architects ” 
in the exigencies of competition are now, in spite 
of stricter examination methods, assuredly dis- 
‘appearing, and we are told that their exodus will be 
detrimental to architecture. One thoroi ble 
nd well-proportioned exemplar in building art, 
however, advances architecture far more than 
Professors’ exhortations or a multitude of academic 
commonplaces produced by the fashionable prac- 
titioner londed with transitory honours and too 
busy for wards. "No man's work will liv ithe over- 
produces. ‘The virile work of Pearson exhibits 
this natural law, and he told me he would rather 
build one church well than attempt half a dozen 
indifferently, Now that an architect's calling 
hecomes more aud more involved, ita seopo is he- 
yond the grasp of any one person, so specialisation 
remains the only alternative. ‘The leisurely way in 
which work was done when I was a pupil as con 
frasted with the hurry scurry nowadays is 
sufcienly remarkable ever thinks of ink- 
ing-in and colouring dotails in ourrent practice 1 
Provided they are well thought out, perhaps that 
matters little—but are they 40 

Tn thus making an end of this too ample pre- 
amble, the tale told in the biography of the late 
Duke ‘of Devonshire occurs to one, As Lont 
Hai » the Duke was presenting a statement 
in the House of Commons when Secretary of State 
for India, After labouring with his subject he 


























paratively, dormant ‘and distinctly uninspiring 
bar i 
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wwned, and with great yravity unexpectedly said, 
CT fear allthis ia damaned dull” T would spare 





yous mn, but if any intelligible epitome 
of our inquiry is to result, the threads of a some- 
‘what threadbare story must be gathered up. This 
‘at the outset is less easy owing to the “ Period of 
Parenthesis ” due to the decadence of the Classi 

School having been concurrent with the i 
efforts of the ® Gothic Revival,” the one expiring in 
tho cold wane of yesterday's moon, while tho other's 
advent anticipated the next day's possible sun, 
‘Tasto owned no standard, the results wore unequal 
and divergent, much less than exhilarating, for the 
change marked a broakand not a transition, Archi- 
tect tied their hande at both syle and eto 
work wrongly by adhering to Pagan plans while 
covering thelr exterlora with lifeless detalla copied 
from medigval precedents. Some might prefer to 
skip a few pages of the darkest hour in this chapter 
‘of architectural history, but the past is too valu- 
ablo to be ignored, and to succeed ourselves the 
lessons of inevitable failures have to, be learned, 
‘The rubbish of to-day may be thought better of 
to-morrow. Nothing worth Aoing will be accom- 
plished by becoming faddists, purblind to all merit 
‘except in remote ages, content to be counted as 
‘apostles of reminiscences. ‘Tho latest, new cult, 
having got tired of “ Late Renaissance,” gush over 
the “monumental manner” of Farmer George's 
days, fettered as they were by the shackles of 
social mediocrity. Architecture is nobler than an 
inoffensive sort of good square building of old ‘Tory 
days, and even in these democratio times the 
capacity for architectural beauty: must excel the 
‘eminence of structural science. ‘The greatest art of 
the world has always been practical, as the outcome 
‘of tho wants of its time, and never retarded by a 
for of inharmonious accord with previous ages. 
Scienco may pride itself on its accomplishments, 
but. it ins a weakness for degenerate taste, and 
utilitarians are apt to care little for art, —More- 
over the tardy growth of artintic development in 
this country is more or less connected with racial 
causes and conditions under which the English were 
compelled to work out their own destiny. The 
torrent of literary activity which burst forth in the 
reign of Queen Anne had little in common with the 
native talont for art, which then remained com- 




















‘artistic shortcomings may even still suffer 
from our insular independence, but there is a gain 
associated with Anglo-Saxon prejudice and. indi- 
Yidualty. The importation of erly Freneh and 
Italian Gothio were only of short duration, and some 
faresaying that the French Renaissance is exercising 











© James Kanes, F.S,A. (1722-1784), wan tho earliont 
architect in modern times who, devoted himself solely to 
Gothic work. He was also a builder. Ho did the west 
front of Emmanuel ‘Cambeidge, 1773 restored Ely 
Cathedral 1767-62, and the central spire of Lincoln 
‘Cathedral 1775, Published arct 
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‘a steady influence now; but the movement is 
‘exotic, and the effeminacy of Latin Parisian taste is 
Tittle likely to supplant British muscularity, ‘The 
marked tendeney towards French art which arose 
about the middle of the eighteenth eontury accom 
plished little interchange of fashion between the 
two countries, though Scottish architecture was i 
pressed muich more, ax happened previously in the 
batlier Renaissance and Flamboyant Gothic, After 
the European Revolution in 1848, when France 
threw off tho embarrassment of ‘tradition, and 
entered upon a strangely difforent national 
cureor, English architecture wis not affected, 
notwithstanding the bilan baling ember rises 
of Louis Napoleon. Crooked streots in old Pain 
wero annihilated, making space for noble boule- 
Yards as straight as an arrow, no longer refuges 

ution breeders, avenues for the. swift 
.ot, with roadways of asphalt ; 
tone barricades, for sanguinary 
fat in the city itwelf inspired the scope of 


















no more. pavin: 
mobs. 
architectural progress. 

‘The manners and morals of the age from whence 
wwe are starting had degenerated, and times were 


not particularly brilliant in 1820 when the “ First 
Gentleman in Europe” ascended the throne: so in 
order to take our bearings it is requisite to glance 
ack even so far as Stuart days to adjust properly 
the antecedents af Early Victorian Art.  Evohi- 
tion in design had spent itself by the time of 
George IIL. No tradition worth mentioning re- 
mained, and our most accomplished achievements 
henceforward were due to individual example. 
‘Acadenteatiom had reigned long enough. "Fhe 
Neo-Classio period,” which extended from 1666 
to 1820, has been divided thus: the Formative 
Period, from 1666 to 1720; the Palladian period, 
from 1720 to 1760; and the Formal school, whieh 
ended in 1820, War and firo have generally con- 
tributed to the advance of architecture, since 
the era of the Middle Agea the one outstanding event 
which had the most immediate influence upon sub- 
equent building actin this country was the Great 
Fire of London in 1666, Wren thus was given his 
opportunity, andalthoughthe governing authorities 
then failed to realise theirs in not adopting Sir 
Christopher’ plan for the lay-out of the metropolis, 
the great thing that did matter was his rebuding 
of St Paul's, and the building of his many churches 
{nthe Cityrand Greenvich Hospital ‘The second 
conflagration to be mentioned as of architectural 
import was the burning of tho old Houses of Patlin- 
ment in 1834, ‘These two events coupled in this 
vray define the beginning and the en of the Neo; 
Classiciann” of English building, Till the tum of 
the tide of fashion towards the closing years of tho 
Jantcontury indigenous architecture biveame asso. 
ciated more or less with the “ Gothio revival.’ 
Tittle attention indeed was devoted fift 
to Classic work that it would have 
spired prophet to have foretold the 
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‘our children havo witnessed, and no one could have 
thought it probable that tho praise of Soane and. 
his school would find expression in the early days 
of the twentieth century. Belcher and Macartney's 
ook on the * Later Renaissance ” helped to bring, 
bout this wing of the pendulum, prior to 
tho Georges, beauty, colour, and suc 
cumbed to the Puritans, the Revolution, and the 
iron hand of Cromwell. Dress had become sober, 
the cut of its lines was formal, faces wore «hard 
expression, and as materialism gained the asoen- 
dency enthusiasm had become associated with what 
was thought "ad form,” and art was glacial, 
Houses were grey, with fat roofs and hopelealy 
dull interiors, although some of the better sort 
exhibited somewhat architecturally ‘oontrived 
plan, recognising vistas by ma 

‘out of the other. A reaction so early as the dawn 
ff the nineteenth century evinced signs of activity, 
Dut ao little was mediaval art comprehended that 
it was generally spoken of as the Wnglish style,” 
ignoring the historic art of Europe. Wyatt was 
building Fonthill Abbey, known as “ Bookford’s 
Folly*om an enormous cal wth puerile and petty. 
detail, but an adyance was registered when John 
Shaw erected the clever church of St, Danstan-in- 
the-West in Fleet, Street, and added. a respect. 
ion to Christ's Hospital in. so-called 





able d 
“Gothic.” ‘The new conrta of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, described as “a monstrous pile of 


ugliness,” were put up by Thomas Rickman, the 
Quaker,’ to whom we owe the invention of, the 
nomenclature of the English Periods of Architeo- 
ttre in his Attempt to Discriminate, published, 
with “The Classic’ Orders” as a preface, in 1819. 
Porden had built Eaton Hall, and Atkinson, a pupil 
of Wyatt, oarried out Abbotsford ” for Sir Walter 
Soott. Augustus Pugin and Le Keux informed 
tho educated publi by thei stations of Nor 
mandy and other mediwval work, thus paving the 
way for the turbulent crusade against in- 
Consequence 80 vigoroualy undertaken by Welby 
Pogin, whose graphic Contrasts and Tywe Prin 
ciples did 80 much service later on. His energy 
‘was attributed to what “ Classicinta called hia 
"“Whimmery,” while hia crities applied to. him 
the sobriquet of “Smelifungus,” and 80 
Battle of the Stylon” begun. ‘Anterior to 
event there lived, quite apart from this batth 
field, a delicate and physically fragile individual of 
retiring temperament, devoid of technical traii 
who singe-handed wrought» evoltion by 
covering and popularising the charms of the pictur 
‘eaque in salt oncaricn things ax GLU 
so opened up the possibilities of simply 
countryside domestic architecture by which Eng- 
lish architects made » world-wide reputation lon 
rears after Samuel Prout, the man I mean, hi 

n forgotten and reckoned as a bygone. What 
man of his century dreamed of the exquisite 
beauty existing in’the unsophisticated, tumble- 
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down, noglected smaller Tudor and Stuart-built 
dwellings of the husbandman before Prout made 
his brown-ink and reed-pen “ dotted and blotted 
sketolies” {Piranesi no doubt, and Rembrandt 
too, with such studies as his “ Mill,” had extended 
influences, lik, Cotman and others, towards a 
ation of the highor forms of a 
turvsqueness, and Piranesi’s Baroque 
‘compositions told in an imaginative direction. 
The Beauties of England, edited by Britton and 
illustrated by Prout, fulfilled a mission in the way T 
have indicated, at « time when our forefathers dis- 
played nn intense ignorance of architecture. Leould 
support. this by many quotations from conte 
porary writers. One will suflice, and it had ref 
ence to York Minster. ‘This exponent of art write 
“Tt is now agtwed to be in tho Saracen style, and 
the architeots who adopted this style don't soem to 
havo considered the impropriety of their adop- 
tion... The external appearance of the old 
cannot but be displeasing tothe eye of 
every man who has any idea of propriety and pro- 
portion,” Tt is dificult to hse soit be- 
niglted hyperbolical nonsonse, Piranesi had a 
hhand in itstrating the famous book by Adam on 
The Palace at Spalatro, issued ten years anterior 
to the birth of Prout, when Bartolozei did the en 
graying, but this work was beyond the range of 
ordinary people. At this time in France the rei 

‘of sound and considered Gassic inaugurated by 
Frangois Mansart, who flourished at the same period 
‘as Inigo Jones, had well-nigh run its course, and 
things wero shaping architecturally towards the 
chilly, pompous style of the Empire, which in a way 
was based on Palladian tines. Wood of Bath and 
Lo Roy of Paris exemplified the spirit of refine 
ment in design which found expression in France 
in the buildings designed by Gabriel, also. in 
London and Edinburgh by Robert Adam, the most 
tastofal architect of his day, though his manner for 
‘ariolis reasons failed to find many imitators, ‘The 
Adelphi Adams wore extensively engaged at the 
time by the nobility, and by speculating, too, on 
their own account. Thus they enjoyed oppor- 
Lunities denied to Stuart and Revetty while Foseph 
Bonomi only had a rextrieted practice in which hhix 
was always manifest, ‘Thomas Leverton did 
more, and was associated with the lay-out of Lon- 
don squa ir John Sonne, the master of eom- 
monplace Greek; nnd Professor at the Academy, 
who designed a noheme for the House of Lords, was 
much in favour, oreoted the Bank of England, and 
loft a moat excellent museum. | James Gandon, 
pupil of Bic. Wm. Chambers, displayed muioh 
higher eapacity when he won the competition and 
built the Custom House and Four Courts at Dublin. 
The Composite colonnade added to the House of 
Lords occasioned some chaff, und someone eaid : 
“ What Order do you call that, Gandon #°*"" Well,” 
‘was the reply, it’s just the order of the House of 
Tends.” ‘Phe expiring embers of the eighteenth 
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century had not been extinguished without a 
sudden flash of the Baroque, the Rococo keeping 
concert with the vagaries of the Ornamentaliats,who 
fancied architecturo consisted of so much applied 
enrichment more or less. ‘They published pattern 
‘books, and, reeking inspiration from Peking, also 
introduced ‘red. lacquer work for furniture and 
ns. For portable. pieces some of this 
is very charming, nd certainly the Chineso 
wall-papers imported at this time were most 
beautiful, brilliant, and durable. ‘The Chinese 
room at Bliokling Hall is an example in point. 

‘The culminating extravagances of George LV. 
wore encouraged by John Nash when building the 
Regent's plaster-fabricated Palace known as the 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, This vogue for extr- 
ordinary diversions was thus exploited, but it was 
not all vulgar, nnd many of the appointments in 
lass, both in form and colour, were most elev. 
also the grotesque gilded cnrvings in this sensid 
palaoe.were in their way excellent, Having had 
Ehatge of the works when the premises were altered 
for the use of the town, 1 knew the building 
thoroughly, and added the publio library and art 
falleries out of part ofthe old shell. At the period 
of which we have been speaking, houses af quality 
hhad Watteau panels and decorations framed with a 
fantasy of scrolls and ribbons, mingled with toyish 
birds and ambling monkeys, much esteemed. ax the 

nifieation of good manners and elegance. 

‘A brief quotation from a contemporary mag 
ino furnishes good idea of the Court environ- 
‘monts and current tasto when the glories of the 
alterations at Carlton House Terrace wer carried 
‘out for the celebration of the twenty-first birthday 
‘of George IV," But the saloon may be styled tho 
‘chef’ wore, and in every ornament discovers great 
invention, Tt is hung with figured lemon satin 
= «.- tho oviling is omamented with emblomatical 

intings representing the Graces and Musca... 

tis impossiblo by expression to do justice to the 
extraordinary workmanship as well ax design of 
the ornaments, ‘They each consist of a palm 

‘out for tho reception of lights. A 
boautiful figure of w rural nymph is represented 
centwining the stem of the treo with wreaths of 
flower 

‘The vacuity of this extravagance need not de- 
tain us, beyond saying that the palm-tree columns 
wore also made a great featuro in the drawing: 
toms at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, It strikes 
one, in reading about the blatant etiquotte and ex- 
ive social comedy of Court life in Europe then, 
incongruous were the common conveniences 
of their everyday doings, und how totally dis. 

marded were the most elementary requirements 
of sanitation. Light and. air seemed equally 
tunthought-of in the fusty upholstered, unven- 

ted, pretentions dwellings of society, with their 

bricsdcbrao better suited to the inventory of a 

stage wardrobe, though they exhibit the taste of 
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their day. No doubt somo of the more stately. 
dwellings, such.as the Bishop of London's mansion 
in St James's Square, are marked by noitectural 
refinement of plan; and 8. P. Cockerell, its archi- 
tect, was a most cultured man. A few West End 
residences of this decade show the same dis- 
tinction, but-there was a prosaio order and colour- 
less proportion about. these decorous facades. 
Tames Wyatt who uoquired a big fortune, fageered 
by Walpole for his Gothic work, following up the 
fmcorfalan style, desigued tho‘ Pantheon ™ 
in Oxford Street; and Wyatville, R.A., invested 
midst Edwardian surroundings: the i iti 
of the Empire style at Windsor. His diploma 
dr ilington House, showing bird's-eye 
outlined view in bistre of a mansion for the Earl of 
Yarborough, dated 1826, ixnno mean performance. 
W. Wilkins, R.A., built the National Gallery in 1832, 
and the British Museum, by Sir Robert Smirk, 
was commenced in 1823. John Dobson, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, erected the famous station there 
and laid out the town for Thomas Grainger. 
‘Dobson, by the way, was the first architect allowed 
to exhibit a coloured drawing at the Royal 
Academy; up to 1815 architects had to be con- 
tont with black-and-white drawings. Whatever 
niche may be accorded to Sir John Soane in archi- 
tectural history, he will not be best remembered 
by the box-like galleried tabernacles which he put 
up. St. Peter's, Walworth, filed him with such 
pride thet he reproduced it later at Holy ‘Trinity, 
Marylebone, ‘The church was one of his best, and 
Walworth in 1824, when it was built, ranked s a 
fashionable suburb for the residences of merchants. 
Having had to alter the interior and re-seat it, I 
may mention an amusing incident. Tt so hup- 
pened when Soane put up the organ in the west 
allery that the ceiling proved too low to allow of 
the biguer pipes being erected, consequently. suf- 
ficiently big hole was out in the plaster to give the 
Pipes head room, and for over seventy years their 
volume of sound expended iteelf in the roof midst 
‘the owls and the bata, and no one below was a penny 
the wiser! Tonly ascertained the fact when the 
‘organ eas removed to the choir end of the church. 
‘t. Pancras parish ehmrch, by the Inwoods in 
1822, famous for its Greek style of course, leaves 
Soano miles behind but then St, Pancras church 
cont £100,000, and Marylebone church cost nearly 
as much. University College, Gower Street, by 
W. Wilkins, dates from 1827. "To years lnter the 
‘Travellers’ Club displayed 4 remarkable departure 
by Sir Charles Barry, who had then returned from 
ey: age omga 
fe, a pupil of Gwilt, ised his 
{stay inducing him to forego his fancy 
for Egyptian hieroglyphica covering mural sur- 
faces with enrichments. Thus i from Italy, 
Barry also designed the Reform lub in 1897, and 
Bridgwater House in 1847, Barry's early taste 
for redundant ornament reasserted iteelf in his 
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Gothic work, which will be mentioned later, Allud- 
ing to ecclesiastical buildings, ho said: “Tfound the 
Evangelical clergymen very fluent 5 with 
Fat iss of erecting churches for nothing 
Liverpool was ennobled by the building of St. 
George's Hall: its architect, H. L. es, a 
pupil of his father, died early. By Elmes’s last 
Wish Professor Cockerell finished the building. 
Cockerell, foremost as a brilliant “scholar archi- 
and exponent of the higher school of theo 
retical Classic, erected the Taylorian Building at 
Oxford. George Basevi ‘out the structural 
shell of the noble Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge and laid out Belgrave Square. Hyde Park 
screen witnesses to the refinement of Decimus 
Barton, the architect of the Athenaum and United 
Service Clubs, Pall Mall. Sir William 'Tite com 
menced the Royal Exchange in 1844, which, it is 
suid, owned natural parent not recorded in the 
reyister, The west se of Somerset House was 
ided little earlier hy Sir James Pennethorne, 

A considerable influence on facade treatment about 
this time was due to stucco, one of the most useful 
and anciont of materials ; but coments are modern, 
and to what base uses Inve they not been putt 
Tt may be useful to give a dato or two. Coade’a 
ings wore used in 1771 by Lever- 














tent stone dressings 
fon in Bedford Square. Robert Adam employed 
Linrdet’s cement for external ornamental work 
both in Fitzroy Square and the Adelphi. Parker 


patented Roman cement in 1796. Portland 
coment, invented by a bricklayer named Aspdin, 
was patented in 1824, and Keen's eement, was 
watonted in 1838. Nash is accorded the credit of 

ng introduoed he. Btnoeoyle=) bp Bie 
building of Regent Street and the 
Patent, selenitio cement. was invented by General 
Scott in 1870. There is also another practical 
‘matter which eannot well be omitted, and it may be 
ee pete ever at’ pipet! 
like to point a 'as to esprit de cory ‘sayin 
that Wyatvil a muck-maligned matt mgete one 
respect ax an exemplar, because when the tipsy 
‘Regent wanted to get rid of Nash as architect of 
Buckingham Palace by putting Wyatyille in his 
place, the good man deélined to supplant a brothor 
‘architect even at a Royal “command.” I have 
known architects who might still lear a lesson 
from the dis Wyatville, 

The further subject just alluded to is concerned 
with architects’ professional charges. Now that 
Governmental departments have developed 20 
enormously, and Local Government more 
than ever engage salaried arvhitects, the nation 
paving lltold, much mare than would be incurred 

iy employing outside practising architects ab their 
modest 5 per cent, a reference to former 
tice in this respect will not be extraneous te this 


Paper. 
John 





Government architects, John Nash, Si 
Soane, and Sir Robert Smirke had a retaining salary 
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of £500 a year, and when any work of ence 
tea done’ they were paid. per cent. on the total 
‘cost of the building which either of them had to do 
with. At Buckingham Palace Nash was paid 

percent. after 1826, when the salary was dropped, 
and Bloro had tho sume when he built the east 
front in Buckingham Palace Road. Wyatville re- 
ceived 5 per cent, for his Windsor Castle job, but 
that included the cost of couches to and from 
Windsor. This expense must have been a consider 
able item for a man of his style and the conditions 
of travelling then.* SirChurles Barrymade a bad 
bargain ove hi foe fr the Houses of Parliament, 
saving at the initial stago of his appointment agreed 
toa fined foe of £35,000: but at oat Ga teat 
mated cost was £800,000, exclusive of fittings and 
furniture whereas the cost came to about 1,600,000 
and the work took almost a lifetime to execute. 
Pugin was paid £200 « yeur by the Government to 
hep Darey, who up to 1849 hd furnished between 
8,000 and 9,000 drawings. He also paid for some 
3,00 casts "of medial ornament a 
After years of negotiations and petty wranglings on 
the part of various Ministers of State he led fo be 
content, with £25,000 and 1 per cent. grudgingly 
added for measuring atid on the cost of various 
heating projects which had given the architect 
endless trouble. Other architects were paid 5 per 
cent., as in the Pavilion at Brighton, the Britah 
Muteum, National Gallery and Kensington Palace. 
Sir Gilbert Scott's fees on the Home and Colonial 
Offices in Whitchall were 5 per cent., but he had to 
Prepare several schemes to satisfy Lord Palmor- 
ston, who obliged him to give up the Gothio design 
by which he won the competition in 1856 as settled 
by a Commission. ‘The awards really were in 
favour of H. B., Garling for the War Office, and Coo 
‘and Holland for the Foreign Office ; Seott being put 
third, whileSirDighy Wyatt was put in for the fodia 
Office. “It was necessary to say this here to explain 
the barest of facts in reference to a controversy 
extending for years, ‘The eupolas of the Whitehall 
front lave noé yot been built, an omission which 
Gils the building and is a great injustice to Sir 
Gilbert Scott. The cost of the Law Courts in the 
‘Strand came to £872,965, on which amount G. E. 
Street was paid £35,000, ot about 4 per cent. 1 
‘aunot tell you exactly what the Natural History 
Museum cost and at what rate its architect was 
Paid, oving to varintions and deductions, but so far 
‘Mr. Paul Waterhouse has been able to ascertain 


{Si Joy Wyatile was relied ot the work of 
tha in Winder Gan so co eee 

i ero of char, di ole 
of the ne he was azploged on the yor of tat baitag- 
b + The following is « list of other important public 
elidings spon whieh thu respective arcltectsroklved 
§ Pet cent. singe 1832;—The General Post Office; the 
Sse Pare Othe; Whol hepa: Werte ally 
(St Mann's a.Grand); St Ratbesoe’ 
Pak Chapel Roy, Sk. damned: 
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5 per cent. approximately was the scale of remune- 
ration, ‘This inquiry cannot conveniently be ex 
tended to more recent contemporary public works, 
48 the architects might consider it too inquisitive, 
and with the War Office and Public Offices com 
pleted by the Office of Works owing to the early 

lecease of Win. Young and J. M. Brydon, the appli- 
ation of these buildings as instances io point is 
precluded. 

‘From the writer of Reclesiastes onwards the 
idea has provailed that in the making of many 
books theres no end, while the difficulty of housing 
them remains a greater problem than ever. [have 
mentioned in my attached lit of architects some of 
{hoi more notable books published during the ast 

undred years, but according to. 
most bookof al Kinds uronot only dead but buesed 
as well. Certainly this is true about a vast number 
of teckinieal publleations on tho art of building, 
useful enough in their day, and few ono influential 
works on architecture actually survive. Iam not 
intending to weight this page with a catalogue of 
the hundred best books on the subject. It would 
be folly to belitile architectural books, for they: 
are essential as working tools to the modern archi- 
tect, whose acquaintance with a few good ones 
‘should be personal and intimate, though it is best 
toavoid a mere passing familiarity with a multitude 
of indifferent compilations the output of which, 
like many modern curricula of education, is 
overdone, bearing little upon the essentials of 
life's sotualities. The superfluous accumulation of 
transient matter necessarily embodied in the pro- 
fessional press tends to overwhelm many records of 
permanent value not to be found in any books or 
encyclopedias, which speedily get out of date. 
Without these newspapers much of real conse: 
quence would be lost. When I gavo a lecture in 
1907 at Newcastli-on-Tyno on “Architectural 
Journalinn," furnished the names and particulars 
of the architectural periodicals of the world then 
current, my list ae iblished in the R.LB.A. 
Jounwat, Vol. XIV. No.9, with a report of that 
Tectare, "need aot therefore diate further 
upon the real importance of the professional jour- 
ands asa faotor inthe development. of ariel 

rogress. Whatever the merits or shortcomings 

fe i prints may be, their charactor is pretty 
‘much what the architeots of the day make them, 
their standard being dependent upon the works 
of the generation they represent, neither more nor 
fess, 

The Gothic Revival, as we have already said, 
‘wasaa tangential departure, and not an evolution by 
which in imperceptible degrees one style grew ont 
of another. The result was chaos, and it would be 
difficult to decide as to when and to whom emanci- 
pation was due, A certain class of progressive 
antiquarians even now assure us that darkness 

wrevailed till the advent of the pre-Raphaclites. 
Diiees dite our Renslsunce fromthe birth of tha 
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Arts and Orafis Society, fortified by the archico- 
logical caye-dwellors of the antisrestorationist 
crude, We might perhaps be more convincing to 
them if we. spoke sightingle of = the no-alled 
Gothio Revival” which was brought about after 
Prout had touched the heart of the public and un- 
soaled its eyes to the picturesque. Pugin with his 
doubtful analogies, and Ruskin with his false taste 
for naturalesque sculpture in ornament, had at 
oust instructed and roused public opinion. ‘The 
‘educated elassos wero thus prepared to co-operate, 
sand architects, to make themaclves fit, measured 
details and studied mouldings, but somehow missed 
tho inspirations of the medinval soul, as they 
borrowed frayments which became lifeless and uri- 
intersting, Ita jan the sane in Hanes, Villa 
Je-Duc, with ull his knowledge and power of 
drauglitstnanship, could produco little himself, and 
Heideloff, the German " scholar nrobitect,” was 
the same position, Some of our best lecturers and 
jonstrators nlso, with all their degrees, prove no 
jon, At the preciso time of which we are 
‘the vital character of arch and vault, the 
constructive ideals of medieval work, were re- 
garded as 40 much perplexity and as an inco 
Yenient mode out of harmony with modem sculp- 
ture and painting, "To judge faitly we must not for 
‘got that that-was the outlook then, but time and the 
erection of the new Palace at Westminster, aided by 
the Oxford movement, opened up an opportunity 
for newer notions. Religious worship inspired the 
ious poems of John Keble, and the Tractarian in- 
luence of Froude, Newmnan, Pusey, and Hope gxve 
A progressive power to church und college building. 
‘Tames Savage had some time before built St. Luke's 
Church, Chelsea, 1824. St. Peter's Church, Brigh- 
ton, by Charles Barry, followed in 1826; und J. 0. 
Buckler designed Costersey Hall, Norfolk, 1825, 
R. Abrahams had built the Middle Temple 
Library,* Welby Pugin had designed St, George’ 
Cathedral, Southwark, in 1845; while in the same 
year the Church of St. Stephen, Rochester Row, 
Yas built by Benjamin Ferrey, the year fellowing 
the ercotion of St, Andrew's Church, Wells Str 
by SW. Dawkes. ‘The Hall snd Library in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, by P. Hardwick, date from 
1843, though it is said he did not really desi 
thea, When the Government, advertised the 
Houses of Parliament competition in. 183 the 
conditions prescribed“ Elizabethan or Gothi 
Four premiums of £500 each were offered, and 
hinoty-seven competitors sent in plans. Charlex 
Barry won the prize and was forty years of age 
‘when King William IV. confirmed the award of the 
Commissioners and elected him architect early in 
1896. The Classicists fought against the verdict, 
and Welby Pugin, who had not competed in 


* Koown ax” Little Bethel" beeauso Sir Richard Bethel, 
Solicitor General und Member of the Middle Temple Bench, 
obtained this work for R. Abrahats, who wat his brother. 
inlaw, 
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cn name, plang into the subsequent fray with 
all the ardour of his enthusiastic temper, Barry 
‘and Pugin had previously co-operated when King 
Edward's School at Birmingham was built in 1883, 
‘and it was in that building that Burry discovered 
‘Thonuas, the stone carver who carried out so much 
of the work at Westminster, The controversy aa 
to how far Welby Pugin was the author of the 
Houses of Parliament ended, as it had begun, in 
the conclusion that the general conception and 
magnificent lay-out of the plan belonged to Burry, 
‘ind thut, Payin detailed it, "The foundation stone 
‘vas laid in 1839, and it is evident that Barry's love 
for Egyptian surface enrichment favoured Pugin’s 
‘encrustation, #0 to speuk, of the fagadea with end- 
less florid detail. The conception of the scheme ia 
eminently Classio in its distribution, which shows 
Barry’ personal prediletions for balanced sym 
metry. "The Birmingham school just named pre- 
cisely ilustrated the same combination of author- 


























ship. 
Breryone knows what an exodlent: desughte 
man Welby Pugin was, but those who are not 
familiar with the drawing in Ferrey’s Life of this 
great architect may not remembar that at so early 
‘an age as thirteen Pugin made a first-rate sketch of 
Christ Church Prony, realising the architecture of 
thatremarkable building fully expressed, A bird’s- 
eye view of his church and convent at Ramegate is 
included in the Phené Spiers’ collection of historic 
drawings hung in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Pugin was quite a character ; his sloventiness in 
dress made him appear eccentric, and sometimes he 
dressed like a sailor. Entering a first-class railway 
‘carriage at Dover he was accosted with “ Halloa, mn 
man, you have mistaken, 1 think, your carriage.” 
“By Jove,” was his reply, “ I think you are right ; 
L thought 1 was in the company of gentlemen.’ 
He then showed his portfolio of sketeles made in 
Normundy, from whence he was returning, 
ile Pagin was busy in 1837 with the drawings 
‘at Westminster, “in the com> 
penition of the rivee, frou” the centre wings and 
tower, he was engayed in erecting St. Mary's College, 
Oncoti and Scarisbrick Hall, Simultancous enteea 
in his diary put this beyond question, His first 
church wos St. Mary's, at Derby, Talbot Bury and 
Benjamin Ferrey £ knew, and having worked with 
Pugin for Burry, they all three gavo Sir Charles the 
full credit for'lis design ax a whole, The work 
carried out all over the United Kingdom 
Pugin stands as the beat eviden 
St. Gregory's Priory, Downside, 
church near Hereford, St, Chad's, 
threo churches at Liverpool, 
Leicester, and Cambridge, and St. Giles’, Cheadle, 
which for its size wax the most costly of them all, 
llarney and Newcastle show others. Lord Dun- 
raven’s seat at Kildare in Ireland, and Bilton 
Grange, Warwick, are examples of his domestic 
work. ‘The Pugin Travelling Studentship, founded 

























Birmingham, 
more at Manchester, 
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by anbserption atthe RALBLA. was fist eld in 
1868 by Mr. Tavenor Perry, who built part of the 
Hotel Cecil facing the Embankment. 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, at the outset of his 
eareer, erected many workhouses and sui 
buildings. Other Gothio celebrities were 
Dawkes, who ervoted Colney Hate 
Forrey, who built Dorset County Hospital in 1 
Scott was articled to Himeston in 1824, und in 1894 
he holped Kempthorne, an expert in workhouse pro- 
jects, aftor serving a time with the builders, Peto 
‘and Grissoll: Scott's connection with Moffatt began 
in 1885, after whieh the firm went in seriously for 
Poor Law enterprises, and. carried competitions 
before them with business-like foresight in auch a 
Way's to obscure some other considerations, —In- 
fluenced by Storer’s * Cathedrals,” which eame out 
in 1814-19, Scott tumed his attention subsequently 
to mediwval work, and the Cambridge Camden 
Society woke up matters in favour of Keclesiology, 
whioh was inspired largely by Pugin. Curious to 
relnte, Gilbert Scott obtained his first. church, 
St. Mary's, Stafford, through his connection with 
the Poor Law Commissioners. He had realised the 
thortcomings of the Gothic, church. at 
built in 1822 by C. Hollis, ‘This building was re- 
modelled internally by Teulon in 1869, 
Scott churacteristically went in to win, and so 
adopted « popular style, as at St. Mary's, Wake~ 
field, and he won much favour by his capable church 
of St. Giles at Camberwell (1841), also by securing 
in competition Hamburg Cathedral in 1844, on 
whick design he had the help of Coe and Street, 
‘The Camden Society, being more liturgical, advo- 
cated Butterfield and R. Carpenter. Churchmen 
looked askance at Scott's partnership methods with 
Moflatt, which connection was conchided in 1845, 
Scott obtained the surveyorship of Westminster 
Abbey when Blore retired in 1849. ‘The Chapter 
House waa retored by Scott, who built the new 
north portals, ‘The upper part of this transept 
fugade was the bouutifl design of J. Ly Peurnon 
Tt is difficult to understand the eult of the anti 
but @ painter friend of mine, “a whole- 
hoguer,” as thoy say, in anti-everything, confided to 
ine his opinion that it would have been far better to 
have built a plain stock-brick wall, if this front 
really did need. repa ing, and that would have 
better expressed, as T understood him, the speech= 
ass poetry of modern architectural capabilites 
He firmly believes Wren's patched-up, decrepit 
elevation’ to have boen a more articulate evangel 
of architecture, ‘Those who would like to see what 
‘hat mis-up was like wll find w capital reproduction 
the Clerk of Works Dickenson's draught, signed 
Approved hy Wren in 1719, printed in the 
Building News for Ootober 26, 1888. In repait- 
ing the internal masonry and’ the cloistors Scott 
used shellac to indtmate the stonework, and con- 
sidered the results highly satisfactory. | Professor 
Lethaby (whose book Westminster Abbey and 
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Crajtemen I treasure among my very best valued 
volumes), speaking as the surveyor in eliarge of the 
Abbey, tells me that after a while Scott's solution 
tended to form a crust on the surface, which peeled 
‘off, s0 that the brown colour of the Purbeck marble 
column hat one eurioualy white in the worth 
transopt, Professor Church recommended ay a 
better preservative « solution of buryta in water, 
and at Hampton Court this was also largely used, 
with good resulta uo fat. On the top of the burvea 
Mr. Lethaby advocates a tinted cout of lime-waah to 
form a skin. Some thought he wanted to white- 
wath the Abbey. 
Tn 1858 Soott built 
Doncaster, when E, B. 
‘as Sir Edmund Becl 
Grimthorpo, acted as 









» much talked-of Church at 
uontly as Lord 





wd subse 
candid friend, giving Scott 
much to interfere with his devotional exercises, 





‘The west window, erected years afterwards by Lord 
Grimthorpe at St. Alban's Abbey, with an arched 
i was based on Seott’s Doncaster design, 

on twitted Scott for borrowing from 









elsewhere. 
{The competition for the Foreign and Colonial 


Offices in Whitehall was taken part in by 218 other 
architects, and I have already mentioned how 
Scott was chosen, and how he was served, but I did 
not say that Sit Digby Wyatt's work was confined 
to the interior of the India Office: the contrivance 
‘of some rooms badly fits the exterior, but much 
of his ornament is extremely clover. Tt is impos- 
sible in a paper of this kind to do justice to such x 
personality’ as Sir Gilbert Scott, " His work was 
‘enormous, and bis capabilities such as would have 
‘made kim distinguished in any age. ‘The letters L 
Have retained from the muss of correspondence 
Which reached me as Hon. Secretary of the Scott 
Memorial dealt with his individualityin such diverse 
ways that the opinions 90 expreted were most 
a Tames Fergusson said he did not share 
in tho unbounded admiration for the art and cha 
acter of the late Sir Gilbert Scott which it ix now 
tho fashion to express.” Lord Grimthorpe would 
have nothing to do with the memorial, and, wish- 
inu to have a fing at something, violently attacked 
‘the Architectural Museum, refusing to aid in 
*galvanising. #0 hopeless an undertaking as a 
private speculation.” Well, time has proved the 
wrong-headedness of Grimthorpe, and as to tho 
other objectors, itis a matter now of no moment, 

Sir Gilbert Scott founded the Architootural 
‘Musou in, 1851. Tt originated in the sale of 
Cottingham’s Collection, and was based on Bruce 
Allen's idea of « school of applied art for workmen, 
Street and Buttereld didnot encourage the pro 
Jet, but Alfred Waterhouse and fr. Norman Shaw 
always suy it. Scott engaged Gerente of 
Paris to got toguther a vast nusaber of fine cesta 
from France, Sir Bartle Frere gave a splendid 
collection of marble reliefs from India ; Ruskin 
added more carved treasures, also his Venetian 
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collection, Joseph Clarke, Ewan Christian, and 
J.P. Seddon proved its best friends. A wharf was 
rented in Cannon Row, and here the Earl de Grey 
resided in the cockloft while Ruskin lectured and 
Rereaford Hope found the ways and means. ‘The 
casts were removed to South Kensington, then in 
its embryo stage under Henry Cole, of whom more 
presently ; but the Museum casts were too much 
absorbed by the larger assemblage, and so later 
they were brought back to Westminster, where in 
Tofton, Street the Museum quarters, bad. been 
erected by Ewan Christian and Joseph Clarke ax 
hon. nrchitecta. I was Hon. Secretary for twenty- 
five years during the presidentships of Beresford 
Hope, Lord Alwyne Compton, Bishop of Ely, the 
Duke of Westminster and Sic William Emerson. 
‘Dean Stanley: I know also in this connection. ‘To 
wwide & home for the Architectural Association 
day and evening schools in 1902, which every other 
means had failed to seoure, I proposed, and with 
the concurrence of the Museum Council and sub- 
soribers brought about, the free gift of our buildings 
tnd their contents, subject only te one condition, 
viz. that the Architectural Museum. should be 
maintained for the free use of the publio ns hereto- 
fore fae. ever ho Stree Architectural 
ation absolutely. depen the posses 
Se ee nea 
fore ve offer at this juncture saved the 
situation and was gladly accepted. The sub- 
scribers to the Museum having been lessened by 
death, it lind been necessary to ensure an income 
{for its upkeep, which however had never depended 
‘upon the architectural profession at large, neither 
had the Institute ever afforded the Museum any 
material support; consequently many years prior 
to 1902. school of art affliated with the Science and 
Art ent was founded, and T served a lot 
while as its Hon.Secretary., Mr. Fred Brown an 
Mr. Mouat Loudon in tarn were the head-masters, 
‘Ample means were thus obtained to secure the 
rosperity of the Museum, To meet increased 
Rimnnds for accommodation in nw studios we 
obtained more land and enlarged the premises, the 
Life School becoming actually foremost in the 
metropolis. The giftof the Museum was not, there 
fore, in any sense due to financial difficulties, 
and Lam careful to record these facts because state- 
menta have been made in this regard which wero 
‘entirely incortest, The premises after the transfer 
wore altered from made by Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, who was employed by the A.A. Committee ; 
and thereby hangs a tale. Sir Gilbert Scott rests 
in Westminster Abbey, and G. E. Street designed 
his memorial brass, 

‘The Professional Societies of Architects must not 
be overlooked. ‘The first dates from 1806, with 
John Woods, architect of George Yard, Lombard 
Street, as President, James Savage and James 
Elmes were the Vice-Presidents, Mr. Bushby being 
Scoretary. Every member was expected to present 
‘annually an essay on a subject connected with civil 
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architecture, or forfeit half a guinea. Fines and 
papers belonged to, this London Architectural 
Society. The subscription was £2 2s. a year. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects was 
constituted in 1835, and incorporated. in 1897. 
Earl de Grey was the frst President, Prof. Donald 
son and Jolin Goldicutt being Hon, Secretaries. Its 
genesis may thus be briefly stated. On 8th Jan, 
1834, a meeting took place, in Freemasons’ Tavern, 
of architects and surveyors to found an architec- 
tural institutic Limes took the chair at a 
subsequent meeting on the 13th of the same:month, 
when it was ‘to term the institution The 
Rociety of British Architects.” An amendment 
tering the ody The Wrenn Society ” was 
negatived, the proposal being objected to owing 
tovita retin on the extremely diminutive sie 
of the gathoring, In 1835. “the Architectural 
Socioty,” instituted in 1831, only numbered fifty- 
fone members at 35 Lincoln's Inn. Mr. Bernard 
‘Clarke was the President, In 1838-9 Sir W. Tite 
was President, and Richard Halliwell Hon. Seere- 
tary. J. A, Bellin 184 published a letter addressed. 
to Lord Farnborough, the eminent authority on 
parliamentary procedure, urging the need of a 
Chartered sociely. Th ‘of Architects and 
Surveyors and the Society of British Architects 
formed a coalition in 1842. The first meeting of 
the Institute, however, was beld in “The Thatehed 
House Tavern,” St. James's Street, in July 1884, 
‘The opening general meeting took place in June 
1835. ‘The Society of Architects as a new body 
‘was started in 1884, when the promoters had i 
view the establishment of a more direct connection 
between craftsmen and architects than the In 
tute encouraged ; but those whose object was the 
establishment of statntary registration of architects 
proving to be in the majority, J. M. Brydon 
and others who attended the preliminary meeting, 
including myself, retired from the project, bein 
tn. the tain lines of professional poliey pledged 
4s loyal mombers to the Institute,” This Society 
Promoted several projects for Registration, and 
roposed Bills before Parliament unsuccessfully, 
‘he Council of the Institute, in 1911, haying 
adopted the policy of promoting Registration, 
Promulgated 9 soliome to admit, the Sot 
members on certain conditions formulated 
oth odies, bat fa, the proposals for being 
about this bappy combination have not met witl 
the approval of the General Body of the Institute. 
‘The advent of the 1851 Exhibition was regarded 
san epoch-making event, but the immedinte 
results proved that the project had been somewhat 
over-estimated. Some curiously ugly exhibits 
were permitted. Joseph Paxton, a gentleman's 
gardener, designed the buildings, which were re- 
erected at Sydenham as the Crystal Palace. It is 
doubtful if any architect of his day would have 
carried out so difficult a task so well, and Ereckon 
Peston’s palm-house at Kew to bea very clever 
and tastefully treated conservatory. Sir Henry 






























ARCHITECTS FROM GEORGE IV, TO GEORGE ¥, 


Cole, known a8 “ Old King Cole of the Brompton 


"deserves. recognition, because 
ho started the idea of encouraging the minor arts 
He was heterodox enough as to the value of archi- 
‘ects, putting his faith in Royal Engineers for such 
work; and Osborne House having been built in 
1849 without a proper architect, the Prince Consort 
supported Cole in his heterodoxy and backed him 
up tn tho scheme for national schools of design to 
further the brie-i-brae method of Victorian art, 
vihioh, lt us hope, we have now outgrona, Having 
yersonally taught ina Science and Art Department 
+hool of Artand had twenty-five years’ experience 
since then as Hon. Seeretary in the Royal Architec- 
‘tural Musoum Schiool of Art, Tformed a fairly good 
idea of what its codes and ystems wero ; in fact, 
‘wo ignored many of its rules, and appointed outside 
Tuastara who. were recognised only. as "“epeclally 
alified persons.” ‘The Board of Edueation trans- 
formed and greatly improved Cole's system, and a 
moro enlightened method now obtains, excellent 
work being done atthe Royal College of Art. Aone 
of the Judges forsome time in theannual national 
competitions I had a further intimate acquaintance 
with a good deal which does eredit to. the fore 
thought of the much-ubused Sir Henry Cole, Imay 
perispe.svy that the architectural works sent up 
ym the provincial schools of art for the yearly 
contests have always been most indifferent, and 
lately very. indeed, the best contributions are 
those which fave nlready done duty in the Inati- 
tuto Prize Competitions, which I think should be 
excluded. As to Cole's preference to Engineers, it 
must be admitted by the impartial that. Liout.- 
General Seotts Science Schools in Exhibition Road, 
detailed by Godfrey Sykes, show quite the best 
example of modern terra-cotta yet erected in 
England, and the front of the ‘building holds 
its own, architecturally speaking, with the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in really quite a notable way. 
William Butterfield is first found recorded as 
student member of the Architectural Society in 
1831 at the age of seventeen, but he joined no pro- 
fessional body afterwards, and only agreed to woce 
the Royal Gold Medal of the Institute in 1884 by 
deputy. His influence was considerable and his 
work masterly, The Colloge of St. Augustine at 
Canterbury, built in 1845 at the cost of Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, wa his first important building, All 
Saints’ Church and House, Margaret Street, 
five years later, revealed the possibilities of brick 
and “created much controversy. St. Matthias’, 
Stoke Newington, Balliol College Chapel, Oxford, 
Which some vandal wanted to pull down last year, 
1860 diplayed hngex'u Keble Clee, Oxford, 
le College, i. 
was rece in TEOT, Not ono of Butterbel's 
contemporaries evinced more originality or less 
fegard for convention, He invented the“ streaky 
acon style” of parti-colonred brickwork, and 
‘was so etamoured of his patternings that finding 
¢reepers growing on the walls of one of his buildings 
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he had them cut down and concrete added round 
the footings to prevent any sort of growth hiding 
his work in future. John Loughborough Pear- 
‘son, R.A., also of a retiring temperament, was 
equally original, and produced buildings unsur- 








by any man of his time, The spire of his 
Rist. London Church, Holy Trinity, Bessboroagh 
Gardens, 1852, is « most beautiful structure seen 


from any point of view; and St. Petor’s, Vauxhall, 
the first moder church vaulted throughout. in 
brick and stone, 1864, set an example for many 
others to follow. St, Augustine's, Kilburn, St. 
John the Evangelist, Red Lion joare, St. 
Michuel's, Croydon, St. Agnes’, Liverpool, St. 
Matthew's, Auckland, N.Z, and St. Stephen's, 
Bournemouth, as well as Hove Parish Church, not 
to mention Truro Cathedral, suffice to distinguish 
Pearson ‘is a master of tho first degree, combinit 

ua study of Continental work with a recognition of 
English tradition, and as a chure-bulder fully 
realising the requirements of a modern. church. 
‘The Catholic Apostolic or Irvingite Church at 
Maida Vale was one of his last buildings. Raphael 
Brandon’s church in Gordon Square, for the same 
body, opened in 1854, has never been surpassed for 
its similitude to # mediwval building of eathedral- 
Hike proportions, Me. John Bele, R.A. super: 
vined the Earl ‘English carving of the capitals of 
tho interior a few years ago. 

J.P. St. Aubyn was among the first English 
architects of the Gothic revival to recognise the 
importance of local modes and texture, his church 
work in Cornwall being studied in this way. Tt is 
4 matter of rogret that he did not retain more of 
the historic old screen work and wood fittings in 
some of the churches he repaired. 

‘The series of churches built by James Brooks rise 
to tho level of high distinction, and I only regret 
that space precludes a full description of his archi- 
tectural achievements, his starting patrons being 
Ricaed Foster and Robert Brett for the churches 
which he built in East London—St, Michael's, 
Shoreditch, St. Chad's, Haggerston, and St. 
Columba’s, Road—during the, sixties, 
Other notable works are the Hospital of St. Mary 
at the Cross, Shoreditch, and St, Saviour’s, Hoxton, 
St Andrew's, Pistow, and St. Mary's Homsey, 

his hand at. the 























in which church Brooks tried 
last phase of Gothic—the Perpendicular. | Sit 
Charles Nicholson has recently added a sumptuous 
altarpiece in harmony with the building. St. 


John’s, Bolin 60 Cae tie ‘most ee 
buildings, has il @ dismal and 
rm et ed ye ee 
be doplered, sai (Bak: Ma orig Seaton: il 
‘os srectern toner. wad perhaps tha lest that Hs 
‘ever conceived. Bran 's fine drawing of it 
will be found in the Building News for April 4, 
1873. The design Brooks made for Liverpool 
Cathedral was a great performance, 


(0 be concluded én the mest issue,) 
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THE LATE SIR LAWR' 
TADEMA, O.M., R.. 


“ Auma-Tapena is dead.” Numbers when they 
saw the announcement knew that in consequence 
the world would be a good deal poorer for them. 

Thave been asked to write a few lines of personal 
appreciation of one who rendered to our Institute 
inestimable service. “Few ‘words from me are 
necessary, for ke must have been well known to 
all who are sufficiently interested to attend the 
Institute meetings. 

Hiis strength of character, his shrewdness and 
overwhelming kindliness were seen at once in his 
features, though his fastidious taste, his love for his 
fellow-creatures, and his tenderness might not have 
been :0 readily recognised under a somewhat 
rugged exterior a 

A great lover of architecture—indeed, I think if 
he had not been a painter he would have been. an 
architect—he was always ready to give up his time 
for the furtherance of our art. During the time 
T was President he never denied any request I 
made to him on bebalf of the Institute, and the 
experience of others, I believe, is the same. 

He painted two of our Past Presidents, John 
Whichcord and “Aitchison, the latter a 
fine work, as it has always seemed tome, designs 
in a decorative manner, bat giving an excellent 

it of Aitchison, Speaking of thi 
paid to me, "It ia 0 nice. painting the face 
‘of an old friend. I know nothing more delight- 
ful.” 

He assisted us in the selection of the painters of 
our Past Presidents, and our collection owes much 
He also and drew a charming 
invitation eard for the Dinner held by the Institute 
during the International Archit Congress 
under the presidency of Mr. Belcher. 

The bouse in Grove End Road which he built 
for himself has always been of great interest to 
architects. In it he and Lady Tadems dispensed 
their boundlew hospitality, not only to Rati 
but to persons of all nationalities interested in art 

ny form, and we mi 
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‘equally interesting in their way, all, including the 


garden, leave a vivid impression of the man. 

OF his art it is not for me to speak here, but the 
picture in this year's Academy indicates the man, 
the still life painted with all the old care and skill, 
though in the intervals of his last illness, 

Blesed with 1 marvellous memory, he ued it 
amongst other ways to give kind hittle personal 
touches in the gecting of his friends, no matter 

many he might see in a single evening, and he 
had the gift of giving you the impression that you 
of all persons were the one he desired to see. As 
‘raconteur he was unapproachable, in spite of an 
Which made him some- 





(20 June 1929 


times dificult to follow, and he was @ bold man 
indeed who ventured to tell him a story thinking 
Sas ema eee he 
Bowes ity in company 
found Kime be allart in high esteem ; and 
hhis wonderful shrewdness, combined with » great 
Kindliness of heart, made his criticisms much 
sought after by his brother artists, for_while his 
criticistas were well informed and searching they 
left no hurt behind. 

These words, written hurriedly, can but feebly 
express the sortow which we feel for the loss of 
great artist, a great man, and a great friend, for 


‘we can still hardly realise the news and what it 
means that “ Alma-Tadems is dead.” RI. P. 
‘T1Uh June 1912. Asrox Wenn. 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema was born on the 
Sth January 1836 in the little Frisian village of 
Dronryp, near Leeuwarden, in Holland. The 
‘Tademas had been natives of this region from early 
{is tepesde icing toabe fossa ot tage 
the relating to the formation 
Ja Tite ther Picter Tadenn's notary, Bed 
‘when the future painter was only four years old. 
His artistic talents were early revealed. At the 


of thirteen he painted a portrait of his sister, 
‘which was ‘and hung at one of the Dute 
exhibit v0 years later he painted a portrait 


tions. 
of kimelt.|Talenia and inclinations alike pointed 
Sian deed he shoul follow his fathers 
ould follow his father’s 

jon, and in order to meet their views he 
endeavoured to reconcile the two vocations. A 
severe illness brought about by overwork was the 
result, and he was at length allowed to follow his 
bent and to take up the career of an artist. Going 
to Antwerp be began his studies at the Academy 
of Art under Wappers, and made rapid progress, 
His next master was the celebrated Baron Leys, to 
whose teaching he owed much of the historical 
accuracy and love of detail which always charac 
terised his work. He assisted Leys in painting 
the frescors for the Antwerp Town Hall. Seeking 
inspiration for his early pictures in the I of 
Carlovingian days, he attained a considerable mea- 
‘sure of success, his first gold medal being awarded. 
him at Amsterdam in 1862. ‘Three vears later he 
moved to Brussels, where he remained until he took 
up his abode in London in 1870, Meanvehile from 
the ancient Franks the gifted painter had passed to 
the still more ancient Egyptians, one of his most 
notable works at this period being ‘* The Death of 
the First Born.” While still at Brussels he had 
Painted many pictures illustrating Roman life and 
manners, including perhaps his finest, the magnific 
cent “ Tarquinius Superbus,” which has been de- 
seribed as "a triumph alike of execution and of 
dramatic intensity without dramatic violence.” In 
England he guickly achieved popularity, He had 








already exhibited at ‘Academy before 
finaly settling here, his fist picture at our great 
annual show having been ‘ The Pyrrhic Dance,” 
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exhibited in 1869, In 1876 he was elected Asso 
ate of the Royal Academy, and in 1879 was adi 
ted to full rank as Academician. He was knighted 
in 1899, and received the Order of Merit in 1905. 
Dublin University conferred upon him the degree 
of Litt,D., and Durham that of D.C.L. He was « 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and member 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
is foreign distinctions the most prized were the 
Associateship of the Institute of France and the 
Membership of the “Ordre pour le Mérite” of 
Frodetick the Great. 

Sir Lawrence's ¢onnection with the Institute 
dates back to 1877 when he was elected! Hon, 
Associate, In 1901 he was raised to the class of 
Hon. Fellows, a distinction he always referred to 
with prideand gratification. His fine appreciation 
and profound knowledge of architecture, not only. 
‘on its artistio but on its practical side, won for 
him from the Institute in 1906 the award of the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, His claims to 
this distinction cannot be better conveyed than in 
the words of the then President, Mr. John Belcher, 
R.A., who in making the presentation said 

‘We have all admired the fine architecture whieh isso 
boauttal a feature in many of Sir Lawrence's pictures, 
Before we. speale of that, howe tll you, 
‘what probably some may fot know, that Sir Lawrence 
Gta architect, It you have had. the privilege of 

‘the hone and atadio which be has buat for 
St. John's Wood, sou will have recognised 
the hand of a master in every part of it, Not anly is 
it'an interesting and delightful building for the ordi 
nary vn, fll of teantfl featares which met yo 
tnd surprise you nt every tur, but it possesses a 
funy tails which are worthy of the architect 
fal stody. ‘Tho smallest abd most insignificant details, 
in fact, auch ax would probably eseape the layman's 
attention altogether, ave received an amount of 
thooght and care which is both unuual 
Tiearnt auch that has beet uxefu 
‘hots, and its many novel and off 
Prewed. mo gratly. .-. “To copy, and 
death to art ix one of Sir Laverence’s pi 
thongh his archnclogical knowledge and 
ispate, and in rospect of certain period 
unrivalled, yet im Mix owe howe he ina known well how 
to be original—toth in the areangemont of the plan and 
in tho adaptation forma ad atrial to i par 
ticular purpose. All ix fresh and beautiful, and par 
of the Hoses possess character and environment which 
‘ould make 'a Roman of te times of the Empive feel 
‘ite at hame—even in St. John's Wood. = « 

His rserch an ben of the widen so. He a 
tot been content with studying the grand structures 
And remain of ancient bufdings. te has” ventured 
pegerd the tombs, both Etruscan and Lycian. He 
has an aye for Assyrian bas-reliefs, terra-cotta 
‘labs, and all those miscellaneous relies which are 0 
pio wh ktowe how to rad them a revelation of the 

itoty of the past, an index of the power and spirit of 
cata eae aur dete 

‘been able to use bis great gifts to portray for us 
tho architecture of the past, particularly of Rome, in 
all its magnificence. He ia never satisfied with a me 
oggestion oF rough indication of building. Every 
‘detail, each moulding or other ornament, is most 
farefally and truthfully set forth, Tt must be the best 
of ite Lind too—something selected for ite beaaty, 
hd finished and ‘refined ‘with perfect taste, "What 












































































8 wealth of material, too, he employs, and how he 
revela in the expeessive of each kind! Has 
finyone else presented, or will atiyone ever present, 
the translucent properties of marble eo well as he? 
Whether it be marble, stone, bronze, or silver, he hax 
studied the forms inst snitable ta wack, that every. 
“And 








Sir Lawrence's architectural knowledge was 








strikingly displayed in the series of designs which 
head bee eerteriee scenery to illustrate 
Sh e's play of Coriolanus. ‘The work is 


admirably described in minuto detail na pamphlet 
entitled “The Architecture of Coriolanus ” pub- 
lished by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., in 1901, and 
finely illustrated from the artist’s original designs,* 
Mr. Spiers refers to the constructive genius of Sir 
Tawrenee, which suggests that ithe had not elected 
in his younger days to hecome a painter he might 
have taken a remarkable position as an architect. 
His interpretations, based on the most, profound 
archwological research, of the variety of Gesign in 
Etruscan architecture, comes to us virtually as a 
revelation,” 

Sir Lawrence contributed on many occasions to 
discussions at the Institute on subjects in which he 
was interested, and never failed to respond and to 
delight his wudienco when called upon to speak 
at the Annual Dinners and other functions. ‘The 
sentiment, of marble and of marble-work which 
found such masterly expression in his pictures waa 
conveyed vorbally in a scholarly Paper on “Tho 
Ancient aeelepics of Marble” which he read 
before the Institute in January 1907. 











‘THE LATE SYDNEY SMIRKE [F.]. 


By the death of Sydney Smirke, of St, John’s 
Road, Richmond, Surrey, on Wednesday, 5th June 
1912, at the age of seventy years, the Institute has 
lost a genial and generous friend, though not very 
well known to the present generation of members, 

In 1875 he married, in Philadelphia, Mise Jane 
Croucher Friend, of Penzance, Cornwall, who str 
vives him. He leaves one son, an engineer, and 
two daughters, both, of whom worthily sustain the 
traditional artistic abilities of the family, particu 
larly the younger one, whose pictures’ are fre- 
quently seen at the Royal Acadamy, where she 

itst exhibited at the age of seventeen. 

Mr. Smirke was the eldest of seven sons of the 
iti architect Sydney Smirke, R.A. (one 
time Treasurer of the Royal Academy, Trustee of 
the British and Soane Museums, and R-LB.A. Gold 
Medallist), and he was a nephew of Sir It, Smirke, 
R.A. Architect, and of Sir Edward Smirke, Judge 
and Master of tho Stannaries. He was a grandson 
of Robert Sinirke, R.A., Painter to the Court, whose 


* The Library has a copy of 
‘of print and has become rare 
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skill as an illustrator of the works of Shakespeare 
and other dramatist swell known, He was elu: 
cated at Uppingham and Leipsic, ‘rain 
for his profession inthe office of his father. 

To many readers of this Journal the present 
‘biography may seem like a romance rather than the 
lite sory of fan architet, | Unfortamately, many 
thrilling and humorous aneedotes must be omitted, 
from lack of space und incomplete data, 

Mr. Smirke's son says that his father’s first archi- 
tectural work was a hlock of Almshouses in Guild- 
ford. Soon after its completion he was suffering 
from severe ey2-strain, and it was decided he must 
give up drawing. From that time onward for 
eyeral years, Mr. Smirke’s career, as known to his 
‘relatives and friends, became one of roving adven- 
ture, ‘with intermittent periods of architectural 
‘work in various parts of the world. 

On leaving England be went first of all to New 
Zealand, where, at the age of nineteen years, he and 
fe friend became joint owners of an island and 
started shoep-farming. When the great Maori war 
with England broke out, hie and bis partner de- 
fended themselves fora fortnight in a small hut, and 
all their loyal native shepherds were killed. After 
the war he abandoned his share of the island, re- 





























nothing further to do, he tried his hand once more 
it sheep-arming, From that he turned to gold- 
digging, one large nugact falling to his share, though 
it was subgequently stolen by a companion. De- 
ciding to return to New Zealand, he embarked on 
the Northymberland with several other passengers 
and # shipwrecked crew, many of whom were lost 
‘on that voyage during a typhoon. Soon after 
‘sailing from New Zealand to England, he was ship- 
wrecked off Cape Town, his heing one of the few 
lives saved. He spent some time in South Africa, 
trating far into the interior, This was followed 
bya short viitto England an trip to Argentina, 
whore he robuilt Messrs, Liehig’s factory and as- 
fisted the lay-out of the fat Argentine railway. 
From Argentina he proceeded to Paraguay. On 
war occurring with Umiguay, he and five other 
Buropeans were locked up in a fort. Provisions 
ving out, Mr. Smirke devised means of escape to 
join the first English ship coming down the tiver, 
mit he alone survived while they were swimming 
tothe vessel. He again returned to England, where 
hhe found his relatives in mourning for him. His 
next enterprise took him to Peru, in which country 
the was responsible for the erection of several villas 
and other buildings. ‘Then eame the war between 
Peru and Chili, and again he was imprisoned. Fever 
breaking out in the fort, he volunteered to join 
the Peruvian forces, and in one engagement was 
severely wounded, but was afterwards present at the 
bombardment of Lima, After this excitoment he 
made a daring attempt to cross the South American 
continent from Quito to Para, but finding the 





















natives very hostile and not wishing to cause loss 
bi life, he turmed back, but some years Inter he was 
mors suet owing to the aatve population 
having hen decimated by small-pox. Alter travel- 
ling extensively across South and Central America, 
hhe went (0 the United States, where an architect 
name Diaper an he bear partners, eesti 
feylums, clinches, and ather buildings of whic 

0 particulars seem to be available. Mi, Smirke 
‘ras present at the great fire of Chicago, where, 
Through the inflionce of Mr. Cyrus 8. Wield, he 
anticipated » considerable amount of work, had not 
fn attack of ague laid him up for eighteen months. 
He designed nnd Iaid out the Philadelphia Exh 
tion of 1876, of which bis family have 4 Taoge aerial 
Terzgestv. deo hy hima t whi he aed 

rulings as they were erected. 

Unfortunately there are insufficient particulars 
known of sich adventures as his presenee, by re- 
quest of an old family friend Lady Franklin, with 
{in expedition in search of her hnabumd, the great 
explorer ;_ mor of certain missionary trips with 
Bishops Selwyn anil Coleridge Pattesom among 
the Polynesian Islands, and of other visita to West 
‘Alcon and the Malay Peninsula. 

ir Sisko became» Flow of the Inet in 
1885, his proposers being the late Messrs. Arthur 
Cates, Arthur Grown, and Wyatt Papworth. Tt 
will add tothe completeness ofthese nates to quote 
Mr, Snizke's own arcount of his profesional career 
fs given on the affical form gent in with his applien- 
tion for Fellowship : 

1855-1882. Tn the ofeo of Sydney Sicko, RA, 

102-1890, Traveling and aeted jn Philadephia, 

1e10. Stacie practi fx Phindeptia UA, 

ae ingn at Pde St 
Marys Church, Philadephia, and sever eter bing: 
Et "Tallag Hate seven ven at 

550-01. Resideny for ir. Robison, Sea View, Jnl 
ot Wig marrige fre. Aas 
mumbor of sop, congo, for Mr. King et Barty 
four are rnecces at Bein ft eS 

T3057 Hensanee for e-Brvugion ; rakdeooe for Mr 
Spottiswoode ; residence for Lady Lave Hammick. 

IbSt: Finibing rence a0 Quecas Gate 8. Ki 
wl ae ate, 8, Ken 

ot of watercolour drawings of Exhibition Dullingy, 
BSA, for HAC the Queen and some of ‘he Beth 














My own friendship with Mr, Smitke began in 
1887, by sharing offices with him at 8 Craig's Court, 
Charing Cross, for about seven years, During 
that period Mr. Smirke did very little architec: 
tural work, but be became a useful member and 
Chairman of the R.LB.A. Literature Committee, 
and was on the Coaneil of the Architects’ Bene- 
volent Society. He was an excellent draughtsman 
and water-colourist, rather disliked any trifling 
with the severer forms of classic architecture, but 
took an artists keen delight in real good work of 
any, desorption ; he Hon water basins in te 
bs of the British Museum were designed 
im. The main building there, it will be remot 











THE EXAMINATIONS 


ered, was designed by his uncle Sir Robert 
Suirke, and the Reading Room by his father. 

In the last few years of his life the old eye trouble 
developed, and he became towards the end quite 
blind. "He bore ill-health with unfailing fortitude, 
remarking to me once, “Ido not mind, for I have 
lad a good time. 

Such is brief account of a remarkable man one 
is proud to have known, who, through all his extra- 
ordinary sdventures, never forgot he was an archi 
tect arid. practised his profession whenever an 


tani ed, 
sie ake Pk Or Oueae TES 


May Tadd a few words tothe abovemostinterest- 
ing note, which I have read with much pleasure ? 
T fist et Sydey Gecko (many yours ago now) 
‘on his return from one of his romantic expedi 








litions, 
when he paid a visit to the Inte Mr. Arthur Cates, 
‘who was a pupil of Sydney Smirke's father, Sydney: 
Smirke was a delighttully simple and good-natured 
‘man, full of enthusiasm for fession, and a 
keen critic ofthe peculiarities of the " Moder 
in architecture, I oan well understand his  com- 
panion” taking advantage of him and bemed 
the large nugget of gold referred to by Mr, Collard: 
Taw Ate Sieke a few months before his death, 
when he was submitting with extraordinary 
tience to the dreadful affliction of blinduess, and 
echo Me, Collard’s expression that Sinitke’ was 
“ aemarkableman one is proud to have known.” 
16th dune 191% i. Woonwanp [F.]. 








THE EXAMINATIONS. 
‘The Final: Alternative Problems in Desiga. 
._ In accordance with the notice already published 
in the Kauexpas, the alternative Scheme of Testi- 
monies of Study for the Final Examination will 
‘come into operation at the option of the candidates 
in November next, and after the end of the year 
1918 the existing “Testimonies of Study for this 
Examination will be abolished. Six lternative 
Problems in Design will be set by the Board of 
Architectural Education each year, and candidates 
for tho Final Examination muist submit designs in 
‘answer to at least four of these problems, ‘These 
alternative problems will be published twice 
‘Your, threo sets in January and three in July. ‘This 
is done for the convenience of candidates, but it 
must be distinctly. understood that, the time for 
sending in the designs in answer to these problems 
is strictly limited. ‘Thus the designs for Subject LV, 
must be sent in to the Secretary R.LB.A. by 
lst August 1912; those for Subject V. by 
Sist October, and’ those for Subject VIL by 
Slst December. (This time will be extended for 
students in the Colonies; see dates below.) The 
rawings must be on imperial sheets, and the full 
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name and address of the candidate must be affixed 
to each drawing. The Subjects for the second 
half of the year 1912 are as follows :— 

Subject IV. 

(a) A Sonate House, on an isolated site, for a 
modern University, to consist of u Council Chamber 
to seat sixty withanteroom, waiting-room, 
and cloak room, and two Committee rooms each to 
seat twenty persons round a table. Plans, sections, 
and elevations to be tof scale. Details both ex- 
ternal and internal to J-inch scale and shaded. 

(0) A Bridge earrying « road 25 feet wide be- 
tween parapets over a Canal 40 feet wide. ‘The 
bridgemay be built of brick,stone,or ferro-concrete, 
Drawings to be to Finch seale and to show com- 
plete construction. Tinportant details to. I-inch 
eale, Calculations to Bo given. 

Subject V- 

(a) A Picture Gallery in a public park, consist- 
ing of six galleris of varying size, but of not more 
than 8,000 sup. feet in all. ‘The galleries are to be 
arranged with eloak rooms, &., s0 that they can 
be used for receptions. A room for a Curator and 
‘packing room are to be included. Plans, sections, 
and elevations to be to 4 scale. Details both 
external and internal to J-inch scale and shaded. 

(®) A Village Church to seat 300. May be in 
any style, but with complete details of construction. 
Drawings requited to q-inch and 1-inch scale. 

Subjeot VL. 

(a) A Colonnaded Screen, 100 feet long, joining 
two wings of public building 60 feet high. ‘The 
sereen to have two carriage entrances through it. 
Shatled drawings to [inch scale with Linch sale 

lotails, 

() A Fire-resisting Lock-up Warehouse on a site 
40 foot x 80 fect, with two frontages 40 feet wide 
to two parallel streets. The site is between build- 
‘ng so that no light can be obtained on the 80 feet 
si 








‘The building is to have six stories, and each 
floor is to be capable of sustaining a load of 4 ewt. 
r sup. foot. Drawings required -inch and 
Pinch, ith fullsize details of importa parts of 
Any atel construction. 
V.B.—A sketch perspective may be included in 
any of the foregoing, but is not compulsory. 


Dates Jor Submission of Designs. 








Subject IV. Subject V-Sobject VI. 
United Kingiom 81 Ang. 1018, 31 Oct 1012, 81 Dee 1915, 
ohannesbarg BL Ook 02. SL Dec 19. 34 Ped, WI, 
Melbourne BU 1g 81 Jan 01%, Yh Mar 1010, 
syaney Ne Bt Jou. WLS, Bt Mar. 1913. 
fran Wie a0 Nov, We. Bt Jan. 1918, 





Attention is called to the revised syllabus 
(published in the Kaexpan) of the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations which comes into opera- 
tion next November. Attention is especial; 
called to Subjects I., IL, ITL. (F.) of the Final. 
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CHRONICLE. 


‘The Royal Gold Medal, 1012. 

‘The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal last 
Monday was witnessed by a numerous gatherin 
cof members and their friends, the front benche: 
being occupied almost entirely by ladies. Past 
Gold Medallists were representid in the persons of 
Sir Emest George, A-R.A. [1896], Sir Aston Webb, 
GB, CY... R.A. [1905], and Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
RA), LLD. [1910]. Special guests included 
Mr. Champneys’ brother, Sir Francis Champneys, 
‘Batt. (President of the Royal Society of Medicine), 
and his son; Mr. A. L, Champneys ; Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood (President of the Royal Society 
of Arts), Sir Sidney Colvin, and Dr. Thomas 
Ashby, Director of the British School at Rome, 
On the walls of the Meeting-room were displayed a 
large collection of drawings and photographs 
representative of Mr. Champneys’ executed works, 
fan especially interesting and complete set being 
shown of the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Allusion was made in the President's Address to 
‘the Papers which Mr, Champneys has read before 
the Institute ; these, it may he useful to mention, 
will be found in the Jouxxat; Vol. VIL, p. 101 
(‘The John Rylands Library, Manchester"), and 
Vol. X., p, 205 ("The Planning of Collegiate 
Buildings 



































oing President : Portrait by Mr. William 

Th Og a er Le 

Another interesting feature of the closing Meet 
ing of the Session was the unveiling and formal 
esentation to the Institute of the portrait of the 
resident, painted for the subscribers by Mr. 
William Orpen, A.R.A. With the oloe of the 
Meeting Mr. Stokes’ term as President expired, 
and advantage was taken of the oceasion to tender 
to him the thinks of the General Body for the 
services he has rendered the Institute during his 
tenure of the Presidential Chair. ‘The dual function 
of unveiling the portrait and proposing the vote of 
thanks was performed by Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Vice-President. Addressing the Meeting, Mr. 
Simpson said -— 





Lapras as iar 
pleasure that, I rise to fulfil the duty which has 
een laid upon me, of unveiling the portrait of the 
President, and of offering it on behalf of the sub- 
scribers to its cost as a gift to the Royal Iustitute, 
[Cnceile the portrait,| UC think that members need 
not be afraid to look this gift-horse in the mouth. 
‘The portrait isa characteristic one, and Mr. William 
Orpen—who T am sorry to say is prevented from 
being with us to-night to hear our expressions of 
admiration and to teeeive our eongratnlations— 
hus produced an admirable work of art worthy of 
being placed beside those of his great, bret 
‘and predecessors—Holl, Tadema, Sargent, and 
many othiers—which hang already upon our walls. 
We are justly proud of our collection of portraits, 
and the example we are now adding to their com 
pany maintains the splendid standard of achiove- 
ment which has been set by their painters. 1 
bey you, Sir, to accept this portrait for the Royal 
Institute of ehioh you are the Head. 

Ladies and Genflemen, though it gave me un- 
mixed pleasure to perform the first part of my 
duty to-night, 1 confess that I approach the 
second part—which is to move a vote of thanks to 
the President for his services during the two 
the has held office—with less satisfaction.“ Surgit 
‘emari aliquid,” and our gratitude for past benefits 
is tempered by our regret at losing the benefactor. 
Wo do not, it is true, nowadays put our past Prosi- 
dents at once upon the dusty shelf of memory, but 
retain them for a while upon our list of Councillors, 
But that modesty common to all architeots— 
induced, I apprehend, by continual contemplation 
of their own creations—and possibly a feel 
that after two years ag President they ha ha 
enough of the Council for the rest of their lives— 
Keep them in the background, and we do not see 
them very often at our Couneil Meetings, 

My dear Stokes, you and I are here to-night 
in a very Protean alternation of parts. As a sub- 
soriber { ask you as President to accept your own 
portrait, in onder that you may pass it to yourself 
and to mes members. ‘Then, as President axain, 
You are to receive the thanks which 1, as Vice- 
President, have the honour of proposing, knowing 
that, us soon as we have played our little comedy 
to-night, we both make our bow and retire to the 
ranks of simple members, whence we ean etiticive 
the doings of our successors with an agreeable 
irresponsibility. It is now thirty-four years since 
our friendship began over our drawing-boards in 
the Royal Academy Schools. We worked under 
areat men—Street, Shaw, and Waterhouse among 
them—and were ourselves very great ! How easy 
work was then, and what excellent things we 
invented ; how difficult it is now, and with what 
doubt we regard ite merit! You and I were born 
in the same year, [have consulted the calendar, 
and can find no other event of equal importan 
that year, at uny rate to ustwo, We entered this 
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Institute in the same year—I1862—but, while 1 
had to pass a painful examination, you, if I re- 
member right, were elected upon your merits which 
‘were already evident, Thereafter you quite out- 
distanced me. You beat me for the Pugin Student- 
ship, you became President of the Association, 
and’ were elected a member of Council of the 
Institute while [ remained a humble Associate. 
The work, Ladies and Gentlemen, which Mr. 
Stokes has done for this Institute is very great. 
It is no light duty that a President accepts when 
he undertakes to ‘our flax abroad, and to 
direot our councils at home, | Those who only see 
him presiding at- meetings have little idea of the 
immense amount of work which lies behind the 
scenes, and the daily increasing time which has 
to be devoted to it. Indeed, I sometimes wonder 
for how long we shall be able to secure in the future 
the services of such men as we desire for Presidents, 
in. view of the great sacrifice of time we demand 
of them, Fortunately, publio spirit is not lacking 
among us, and men are still forthcoming to shoulder 
the burden for the of their profession. 
And I suppose no President lays down his office 
without the private conviction that he hax failed 
in fuliling the intentions with which he took it up, 
notwithstanding those occasional successes without 
which hie position would be intolerable. But the 
failures of honest men are the foundations on which 
their successors build ; and in the course of 
pretty long experience of affairs I have never met 
man of more pellueid Honesty of purpose. than 
the President whose services to his profession 1 
vite you to recognise. 
We ite able to offer him our congratulstions on 
‘a brave showing for his two years’ command. The 
membership of the Royal Institute has increased by 
Teaps and bounds. I have lost count even of the 
hunber of thousands who own allegiance to our 
standard. ‘The result of the Town Planning Con- 
ference over which he presided was that architects 
ere once and forall recognised by the public as 
the proper authorities to be consulted in the de- 
‘velopment of cities. ‘The property of an architect 
is artistic conceptions. has been placed, by 
Parliament on the same footing as that of painters 
and soulptors. ‘The new Charter and By-laws 
hhaye coms into operation ; a Board of Architectu- 
tal Education with wide-reaching powers has been 
‘et up; and the School of Architecture at Rome 
which we have worked at for years has become an 
secomplished fact. § 
The duties of a President are, as T have said, 
exacting and laborious ; they would be intolerable 
did he not feel that they were appreciated by those 
for whom he performs them. "heir gratitude is 
his reward, ask you to show your spprecia- 
tion of the services Mr. Stokes has rendered during 
his period of office by according him your hearty 
‘thanks. (Applause.) 
Mr, Jates 8. Grosox [F.]:—It is with feelings 
of very great pleasure that [rise to second the vote 























of thanks which has been so ably proposed by Mr. 
Simpson. It is hardly possible for me to say any- 
thing further, except that I shall try to voice whit 
is in the heart of every member of this Institute, 
both young and old, when we tender to the Presi- 
dent our most grateful thanks for all that he has 
done for us during his two years’ tenure of office. 
Tam quite sure that there is scarcely a member of 
the architectural profession who, when he enters 
our ranks, has any other goal in view than some— 
shall [ say romantic ?—illusion that he will one day 
reach the Presidential Chair. But as he gots older 
the illusion is not quite so romantic. He sees it 
clearer and nearer. It is, however, a great satis- 
faction to all of us, especially to the older members, 
when we find men of the stamp of Mr. Stokes who, 
in spite of the disillusioning of these early ideas, 
take upon themselves the duties of the President- 
ship, and carry out those duties as ably as Mr. 
Stokes has done. Of course, as architects, we are 
all as poor as the proverbial church mouse. At 
i no beneficent Chancellor of the Exchequer 
fixed a minimum wage for ws—we are rich only 
in gratitude—and out of the richness of that grati- 
tude we tender to cur President our best thanks 
‘and warmest hopes for his future. (Applause.) 
‘The Pueswes, who received a warm ovation on 
rising, said: My’ first duty is a comparatively 
simple o1 ‘have to accept on your behalf the 
presentation which you have made from yourselves 
to yourselves (laughter), which includes myself, 
to myself! [om sorry Mr. Orpen is not here to- 
ight. Iam afraid he found me a very difficult 
aubject—or object (laughter)—and he probably 
trould havo liked to explain to you how Leame to 
be in that costume, Tho first timo I saw him 1 
asked him what sort of dress he expected me to 
appear in—whether a dress-suit or a dressing. 
own. He replied that, a dressing-gown would 
just the thing—anything to get rid of the 
ordinary conventional dress; and he made me 
stick to. the dressing-gown. So, as you see, 
Appear in it inthe portrait. It is a very poetic 
prophecy of what I aall probably come to a your 
pauper President of the past. However, there it 
‘and {have much plesure in accepting it from 




















you, to you, on your behalf. (Laughter.) With 
Tegard to what Me. Simpson and Mr. Gibson have 
said, all too kindly, Lonly wish I could feel that it 





‘at ull approached the truth, but on these ocvasions 
of course flattery is the order of the day, and I take 
itallin that way. (No, no.) Mr, Simpson said that 
wwe always hoped that the next President would 
huild on the failures of the past. I suppose that 
is all right (laughter), and I sincerely hope Mr. 
Blomfield will build on my failures and find them 
‘& good solid foundation. There are certainly 
plenty of them ; 20 if they are well grounded in, 
The superstructure should be 4 magnificent ons. 
Tt isa curious thing that every President, when he 
comes into office, thinks he is going to do auch 
wonderful things, but after a few months he finds 
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everybody looks upon him as a very average 
President. And by degrees he comes to think 
himself that he is hardly up to the average; and 
when he arrives at the end of the two years he 
thinks he had better retire into obscurity, and 
Yisies that hehad never left it Lt had not been 
for the conspicuous kindness of members in helping 
Soe et ap ince ot tia ead oer Tha & 
collapse Tam afraid T could not have held on ; but 
the Vice-Presidents came forward and did my work, 
‘und the others doubtless got on better without me. 
(No, no.) I thank Mr. Simpson and Mr. Gibson 
most sincerely for what they said, and I will be- 
lieve ax much of it as I can, but, knowing myself 
as well as I do, I find it more difficult than do those 
‘who do not know me as I know myself! 

‘The President thon declared the Sexion closed, 
and the Meeting terminated. 


‘Mr. Gilbert Scott's Election to the Fellowship. 

Among the announcements at the General 
Meeting last Monday was one by the President 
‘that the Council, in the exercise of the powers 
given them by Clause 2 of the Su ital 
Charter 1909, had elected to the Fellowship of the 
Institute Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott, architect of 
Liverpool Cathedral. The President referred to 
the fact that the new Fellow represented third 

neration of distinguished architects, a 

ing Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, F-S.A., and his grand- 
father Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., a Royal 
Gold Medallist and Past President of the Institute. 
‘Those who had seen the portion erected of Liver- 
pool Cathedral would admit that it was extra- 
ordinarily fine, and he felt sure that members would 
acclaim the feeling of the Council that the Insti- 
tute would do honour to itself by adding Mr. 
Gilbert Scott to its ranks. 


‘The Soane Medattion. 
‘The attention of competitors for the Soane 
‘Medallion ix called to the following modifications 
in the conditions — 
J. No restriction is fon the size of the 
‘strainers, but they should be of reasonable size. 
2. The plans, sections, and elevations to be 


drawn to 1-16th scale. 

3._A séction the front buildings up to 
‘and including the rail of the lines to be drawn 
toa seale of 8 feet to an inch. 

4. Plans of the upper floors and basement need 
not be drawn. 


Liceatiates and the Fellowship. 
to! quay for candidate a Fellows wil ake 

qualify for candidature as will take 
eta leaateae “Applications for admis. 
sion to the Examination must be sent in on or 
before the 30th September. Full particulars of 


the Examination may be obtained on applicat 
to the Secretary RIERA. Rese 





(20 Frome 1908 


‘The Piccaully Fagade. 
In the House of Commons on the 20th inst. Mr. 


‘tnineat architect forthe elevation to iy, waa 
of a totally difereat character, completely discordant 


‘th the remainder ofthe block whether drawings of 








‘of Regent Street Quadrant and the block of 
ly east of the hotel, there should be a similar 

of treatment of the whole fagade ; and, if so, why that 
intention had been abandoned; und whether the 
Goremment in future would exercise mufBicient control 





Ble- Reso anked srhether the House wer to conchudo 
that the beautiful design mentioned would not’ be 


carted out” 
Mr. Masrrmaax : No ; Ido not think that conclusion 
can be drawn from my reply. 


‘The Rebuilding of Strect: Regent's Pari 
Bollard Colege, — 
In the House of Commons on the 25th inst. Mr. Pets. 
moved to redace the vote for the salaries and expeasee 
purpow of acertnng the afer te Coe 
0 inteations of the Govert- 
‘ent with regard to the ecbuilding of Rogent Binet 
and the Quadrant, They really must have some 
saseurance, he said, that the Government did not intend 
to rebuild Regent Strect in what he would call the 
Piccadilly Hotel style. The hotel was a splendid build- 
ing in itself, but was utterly unmitable for the street. 
1 the street was to be rebuilt, the height of the buildings 
shoold be Kot within ronal Knits and everthing 
should be done to retain the light, the colour, and the 


Mr. Bovrox sid that sinee the erection of the 





Piccadilly Hotel alarm had been felt by the: 
Sener occ aaa te Resta i ere 
‘of the buildings in the neighbourhood. It was felt 





‘THE REBUILDING OF REGENT STREET 


nd invite nastance with a view to the adoption of « 
Style of architeoture suited to the needs of the people 
wwhom he bad mentioned. When the Crown, asa 
ground landlord, enforeed tho building of structures of 
{F montimental character it would be reasonable eos- 
Serio tnt ose for nity nie yr, tnd of 
sighty years, ve is Park, as 
al a get Seca the Dearne wer ein 
into ange reversion of profit-besring property. There 
wore in that park a. number of detached, old-time 
“illus, and’ the people of the nelghbourliood ‘were 
fanaious that thow villas should not be repinced by 
inaildings of an extensive chameter. ‘There was nO 
desire to quacrel with the good fortane of the Bedford 
College for Women, which had obtained a 

Init they did not wish other extensive buildings to be 
cteoted in the park. 

Mr. RUxctsas, in reply, said that the question of 
Regent Street was by no means'a new problem. te 
ommtred when owt at the Teena wing 

ations from some of the shopkeepers complaining 
of the design which taal been mane by Sie, Roroan 
Shaw fora large building there. Theic complaints were 
that the windows weee too far sot back abd that the 
Pillars between the windowsvery much redaced the 
nount of plate-ghss area which was pose in his 
building. The artist nnd the shopkeepers’ points of 
view, hi was afraid, frequently clashed. He must 
Confess that, rom the point of view of pure at, he sar 
‘nothing very adauirabie ia having x whole sree, or the 
hole quadrant of srt, euprored til on 
lender base pillars with rent mascen of plate gas, 
but of course the point of view of the shopkeepers 
wat important. “They were tenants of te Crown, and, 
healing for thrmpivs rh an inane a ey 
‘night, thoy" were performing an tisportant publi 
Tetbton aba tho Woot 
hind no desire to erect buildings in Regent Street which 
‘would make retail trade thoreuaposetble. At the same 
{imo they had to consider the benuty ofthis street, and 
they took the trouble, as far back, he thought, ax 1904, 
torent toe lcm th cnneation af he 
new designing of Regent Street. On that committee 
recommendation Me: Norman Shaw was eeloted for the 
“lsigning of the lange bulding which waa to be the est 
instalment of the new Quadrant. ‘The building had 
been put np, but he admitted that it had been’ the 
abject of very: great ceiticien in many” directions, 
Although the opinions iad not all been on one see. 
Soe ar nuabor of yople who aire the 
bung and who did not hold that it were completed 
throughout the Quadrant ie would destroy the propor- 
tions of Regent Street, He di not think it was dese. 
‘ble thatthe whale of this vast Crown propecty should 
br evected on'n doxign which was ikoly to bri about 
scecrl diaper, and bo mgatted tha good way 
Gut of the difteulty would be that they should approve 
Ot the Woods and Poretts Commnasionere making use 
fa small committee, consisting of those who had an eye 
to the amenities of Rogent Street, and that they should 
‘once more eonmlt the tradesmen who woul havo to 
‘ceupy thes buildings. With regard to rome of the 
Sectle joints that hed been rss, expecience of the 
land stone in London bad shown that 
nade the sreets = ‘ad not dark if Portland ptone 


























were used throughout Regent Street there as, 10 
few ‘why i ioald tacome m dark ste The 
‘question of the piers for the mpport of the sperstr- 
‘res was one of the points that must come wader the 
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consideration of the committee which would beset up. 
Taming to. Regent's Park, where the erection of 
Besiord College is exusing minuivings in moze than 
‘one quarter, Se. Runciman sai that the objet of the 
Grown in liking this fan o the colloge was to provide 
‘ite for one ofthe best institutions tn London, and to 
Go tin sah away aot to datos the amie of 
eget Part "Thete was wel uvoundal by tre, 

althongh the building wocid tower above come of 
the trees he did not ow that there as aay ait fa 
Regent's Park whore it would be los conspenous: 
‘Thogh Bedford College was one ofthe best netitutions 
in London, he should be sorry 











y to 400 Regent's Park, o 
‘any other park, utilised for the erection of publio build 
ingsof this nature. could ill afford to spare site 
‘even forany of these public institutions, and ie thought 
it wax well that it shonld bo publicly stated in the 
House that there would be no Alonation of any” park 
innds in future without the House having the oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion on it. 

od Batam considered that the appointroant of 
‘8 Departmental Committee to inquireinto thenew build- 
‘ngs in the Quadrant was not a very hopeful way of pro- 
ducing satisfactory continuation of that part of Regent 
Street, Ifthe right hon. geatleman was going to throw 
his responsibility into the Commission let him do 50, but 
‘he should delegate it to a Committee always in session 
to take control of buildings in the of erection. 
“The right hon. gentleman disclaimed philanthropy, but, 
in contrast to the action of the Department in other 
parts of London, he had been very philanthropic in 
ranting an eighty years’ lease of eleven acres tn 1 
contre of Regent's Park for £050 a year, Sich a site 
might fetch four or fivo times as much. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman was putting it on the wrong basis when he 
‘aid that the colloge would bo a first-class institution. 
‘No doubt it would be, but that did not make it less of 
‘an eysiore or reduce the loss of the 
Park which it was the duty of the 
fervo intact. Sixty acres of Regent 
hinds of private individuals, Since the leases. were 

ited eighty yours ago A largo resident population 
{ind sprang up on the north and ast of the Park, and 
when the leases fell in, the Dopartment ought not to 
increags the number of buildings, but should throw as 
fnch land as they could into the Park, If th ight 
hion. gentleman. who now shared responsibility with 
Office of Works had not sufficient confidence in himself 
in his oficial adver, It him choose an arcitet of 
‘accepted status and reputation and place the respon- 
siility upon that gontieman for a building. "Thea the 
right ion. gentleman, if he were attacked in the House, 
‘could refer to the acknowledged expert. 

Mr, Rucotax: That is exactly what happened with 
ream tg the Quadrant and we so tho result to-day. 

ford A. Treewxx felt that the Department ought, 
to have taken ote of tho “plage given by 
‘Mr. Hanbury in 1900 that as leases fell in, 191 
the question of giving the publio access to. various 

rts of Regent’s Park should be considered by the 
House. He objected’ to private howses and gardens 
inside 's Park, and more ton 
such as Bedford College, for it would be more dificult 
to get rid of a soni-pablic bailding like that than to get 
rid of a private residence. On the Regent Street ques- 
tion the answer given was not satisfactory. When the 
‘Quadrant was Inid out by Naxh and others the he 
of buildings was considered in proportion to the width 
of the thoroughfare, and an increase of height should be 
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uccom| increase in width. He hoped the pro- 
er eealitie Goel bekede sons mealet Tbe 
Se a ak ae 
the committee could not now change the type of build- 
ie Na ght osc ymue mes 
eee oaat Cas in amen 
of London. 

Bis Ekpamscae Moved sie Desseteiens fe vier ot 
Seen Seer can epee 
Dolding it Regent's Park, would use in fience a Teast 
Satan cht opr Bl 

EEN 
‘the college authorities as a resalt of the discussion ; 
‘that was all he could say. 

pe eee 

See cae era ecatoaes: 
Fe would rather trust to the traders interested than to, 
ee 


New Roads for London: The Board of Trade 
‘Proposals. 
A meeting of the London Society was held at the 


Royal Society of Arts on Thursday, when there was a 
debate on Me. Raffles Davison's paper, “ London as it 





peptic arefully either by hiswelf or Lieutenant Fiah- 
bourne, R.E., and he was sstisfied that there were at 
tno very ations diticltios involved 


— 
Nong anya the aight be 
Heeger oles eteaymemett todeplorel 
te 





icalarly to villages, and 
such roads ax were flanked by forecourte or gardens 


and by one-storied shops. ‘There were many other 
pointe that might be advocated did time permit, such ms 
fhe reserration of prominent sites for important build 
ings, the formation of grass verges, and the planting of 


University of London : Schoo! of Towa Planning. 
Under the auspices of the University of London 
Extension Board a summer school for the teachi 
of town-planning is to be held at the Ham 

Garden suburb from the Srd to the 17th Angust. 


the subject by councillors, professional men, and 
thers. “TE is thought, too, that thore actually 
as assistants in municipal offices or wit 
arcitets, surveyors, engineers. may, without 
serious interference with their ordinary work, 
thorough course. 





spectus states that the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
pape ere pa 

‘opportunit ‘ing the results of town- 
nts . The will be given at 
the Institute of the Suburb, and the students will 
‘be welcomed at an inaugural reception in the 
Institute Library on Srd August by Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett (Hon. Manager of the Hampstead Garden 
Gity Trust) and Sir H.°A. Miers (Principal of 
Tandon University). Lord Crewe (President. of 
the Summer School) will give an inaugural address, 
‘The following courses of Lectures have been 
‘ = 


‘The Practice of Town Planning : eight lectures and 
Aemooastrations by Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.]; 

"Town Planning in Foreign Countries and Past Times : 
four lectures by Professor S. D. Adshead (F-1: 

‘The Town Planning Act, and other Legal of 
fh Sbjct; thre Jct by Mr. EWC “Abbot, Clerk 
to the Ruislip-Northwood Urban District. Council 

The ring and Problems of ‘Tove 

R. Davidge [4.1 


Planning = two lectures by Mr. 
anu te by Me, 6. E Pepler, EST; 

¢ Public Aspect of the Town Planning 
Movement : to lectures by De, F. McCleary, Medi- 
‘al Officer of Health to the Borough of Hampatead. 


The following special lectures have also boca 
arranged: Ht 


‘The Ethics of Suburb Plauming, by Mra 8. A. Har- 
sett Hoon, Manager to the Hampitead Garden Suburb 


Trant, Led; 
Examples of Garden City Estates, by Mr. Ewart G. 
Calpin, ‘of the Garden Cities and Town Plan 
cretary Town 


The Financial of Town PI ing P 
ae agar aa 
Modern Town Planning ix Ameri 
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Applications for enrolment or for further in 
formation should be addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. 8. Rathbone, The Institute, Hamp- 
stead Gurden Suburb, NW. 


The Regulation of Advertisements. 

‘The Local Government Committee of the 
London County Council recommend the Council to 
make by-law under the Advertisements Regula- 
tion Act 1907, by which no person would be allowed 
to exhibit any advertisement, within 40 yards of 
108 open spaces, scheduled by the Committee, in 
such a way that the advertisement would be seen 
by any person in such open 9] "The Home 
Seorotary has intimated that he is prepared to 
approve tho by-law, but he questions whether such 
thoroughfares as Trafalgar Square and P 
Square can be said to fall properly: wi 
terms of the Act. A second schedule specifies the 
views from thirty important open spaces which it 
sppears desirable to proact, and in relorene to 
these the Council is asked to approve a by-law that 
no person shall exhibit any advertisement in such 
place and in such a manner as to distigure the 
natural beauty of the landscape. Hoardings and 
similar structures in use at the time of the making 
of the by-laws are exempt from their operation for 
five years, 


‘The British School ia Egypt: The Season's Work. 
‘The Report of the British School of Archwology 
in Egypt for 1912 states that the first half of the 
‘season's work has been full of interest in its results, 
An extensive cemetery was found, only thirty-five 
‘niles south of Cairo, which dates from the earliest 
historic ago down to the Pyramid period, during 
the five dynasties 0 to TV. About 600’ burials, 
spread over a mile of desert, have been recorded, 
and a great number more had anciently been de- 
stroyed. This cemetery (known as Tarkhan, from 
the name of the nearest village) will be one of the 
standard sources for our Knowledge of the early 
historic civilisation, Tt is the most northerly 
settlement known of so early an age, and its dis- 
covery thus extends the view of that period which 
hay already been gained by Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s work in the Royal ‘Tombs of the early 
dynasties and Temple of Abydos, ‘The precise 
period was ascertained by a tomb with pottery of 
4 pre-Menite king, and another very large tomb. 
pottery of Narmer-Mona. The presence of 
0 large a cemetery, for the most part before the 
of Mena, shows that there must have been 
chief town of this period in the region of the 
resent Kafr Ammar, This town preceded the 
lounding of Memphis, and appears to have been 
begun a few generations earlier than reign of 
Mena. It was thus probably started ns’ the 
northern capital of the dynastic race before 
Memphis, and gradually fell out of use under the 
early Pyramid kings, This site consequently 

















shows a stage in the conquest of the and by the 
Kings of Abysos, Some few tombe of the Vith, 
‘Xith, and XUth dynasties are also found, and 
thon the place seems to have been deserted till 





the dynasty. 

‘The special feature of the cemet is the extra- 
ordi ra rvation of both seit and 
clothing. "The earliest linen is firm and fresh, and 


some large sheets of the XIth dynasty were as 
white and sweet as if they hnd just coms from the 
thom, ‘The wooden cofins are, many of them, 
quite strong and sound, built ‘up of planks of 
‘acacia or shittim wood. Sometimes the beams and 
‘of the tomb-root were still in place, just as 


onal Mit the gy hi \f that earl 
though the Egyptian houses of that early age 
have all perished in fteganriarsay plain, iyebenht 
precious pieces of house timber were found re-used 
in the construction of the coffins, These pieces 
agree with Professor Petrie’s explanation of the 
panelled or recessed decoration in buildings, as 
copied from timber houses, built of overlapping 
vertical planks, ‘The planks have rows of tie-holes 
cout in the edges for lashing them together, x0 that 
they could slide one over the other when shrinking 
or swelling, Some examples were deeply weathered 
outside and burnt inside, showing that a house had 
been burnt down and the scraps used as waste for 
coffin-building, We have thus preserved to us the 
examples of those wooden forms so_ generally 
copied in the early architectural decoration, 
loffins made of basket-work, reeds or withies, 
were also found, One in specially complete con: 
tion had the stall leat-buds of the withies show: 
ing; it was a hamper of large size, and was carried 
up by hand to the Cairo Museum to ensure its 
perfect preservation. Other basket-work and 
matting of various kinds were also found and have 
‘been safely removed. Wooden trays, both for 
domestic use and of large size for biers, were dis- 
covered in firm condition. The bed frames were 
varied in form and often perfectly preserved ; 
sometimes they even retained tho rush-work 
webbing or decorative plaiting of palm fbe,”"‘The 
poles were beautifully tapered and jointed, usually 
with carved bulls’ legs to support them. ‘There 
were five of six different’ patterns of jointing for 
the corners of the frames.” No such furniture has 
been found in the Royal Tombs, or any other 
cemeteries of this age. 

‘The second half of the season's work was devoted 
to the great city sites: Memphis, where the School 
has worked during four years already, and Helio- 

olis—the ancient On—where no British work had 
Fitherto een done. ‘The need of working down 
six feet or more under water obliges these sites to 
‘bo taken when the water level is low, late in the 


season. 

‘At Memphis, which was in charge of Mr, Mackay, 

gigantic sphinx of alabaster has been found, 

Rp SE 
° 
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isthe largest sphins that has ever been transported, 
being twenty-six feet long and fourteen feet high, 
and weighing about eighty tons. Happily, it has 
never been and except for some slight 
natural fissures the face is as perfect as when 
carved. Tt does not bear any name, but 
either to the XVIUth dynasty or the best work 
of the XIXth dynasty, about 1300 n.c. Tt was 
thrown over on ita side ancieatly, but it will be 
‘set up again this summer, and will remain one of 
the sights of Memphis like the great Colossus. 
Further north, at the north gate of the temple 
of Ptah, another sphinx has been found, in 
red granite, over eleven feet long and seven feet 
high, inscribed by Rameses II. The head had 
heen exposed for a long time and is defaced, but 
the body and base are perfect. Near this was a 








fine group in red granite, representing Rameses I. 
and ered standing. Here the faces are 
quite , and only a small amount of weather- 


ing has occurred on the lower ‘The scale is 
life size, with large crowns of feathers on the heads, 
and the work is of the best class of the period. As 
the whole weighs about nine tons, it will be sent 
direct to the Ny Carlsberg Museum, as 
itis Denmark and not England that provides for the 
excavation of Memphis: some day, i 





that he tad bt ths ‘This is specially 
\t it this gateway. This is i 
interesting, a4 Herodotos seaties thn poet gate 
to Mooris, the Greek name of this king. Thus it 
ig seen that Herodotos had correct information 
‘about the builders, as he also correctly attributed 
the wes co and colossi to Rameses. 

‘AC Halopats, Profesor Flinders Petrie and Mr. 
Rngelbach were searching the history of the site 
preparatory to heavy work in future. The most 
hvious feature is that the city had been deserted 
ever since the Persian invasion in 625 n.c. The 
top surface is dated by the pottery to the sixth 
century #.0., and there is scarcely’ a trace of the 
Ptolemaic, Roman, or Arab ages. The reason for 
this appears to be that Heliopolis was the key to 
Memphis, barring the road of an eastern invader. 
Honce it was for the Persian a mere obstacle, to be 
de 80 ss not to hinder future access to 
“an n ile 

temple enclosure was three-quarters of a 
mile long. “Tt was aurrounied by two great 
each forty to fifty feet thick, which have been 
‘traced on all sides and ‘This wall was 
built in the XTXth dynasty. In the north-west 
corner ‘as a fort, also of massive brickwork ; but 
this could not be traced far, owingto the obstruc- 
tion of a cometery and cxltivation. The great 
a hess however, was finding an earthen fortress 
of the ume type as that at Tell el Yehudiyeh, which 








[20 Jane ge 


Professor Petrie discovered in 1906 and attributed 





their headquarters in the 
XUth dynasty temple, and 


buildings of the 
‘up an earth 
saribeh round it after their wont. 








Yearly to disease and many to death. 

Apparently the two sides to the controversy are 
pit more or less as follows : On the one side we are 
told at though sinc punts form a subtitle tor 
Jead which can be used indoors without any great 
loss of efficiency, they are quite useless for outside: 
work. While on the other side we are told that the 
prejudice against xine paint arises entirely from 
ignorance and incompetence on the part of painters 
who have misused it patios 

When a controversy ot this kind comes before 











FIREPROOF OM FIRE-RESISHING BUILDINGS? 


the publio eye, it isso easy for individuals to feel 
shocked: and concerned at the state of afues di 
closed, and then, with an assumption of 
evitalility, to let thewholematter lip into oblivion, 
that it is the clear duty of some public body to 
make a thorough tion. 

‘The average architect, however humane he may 
be, wants to specify paints which will so far ax 
possiblo ensure that bis lint receives good value 
for his money. And his duty in this respect is 
likely to make him unvilling to try experiments 
‘with’ paints which certainly have « bad reputation 
in some quarters. At the seme time he realises 
that this bad reputation of zine paints may have 
been unfairly exploited by those interested in the 
sale of white lead. In fact, what is required is 
some really authoritative statement on the subject. 

‘My suggestion is that the Couneil of the Institute 
should appoint a small commission to collect 
evidence on both sides, to sift that evidence, and 
to report the result in the form of a short pamphlet, 
A fow witnesses on each side might be invited to 
give evidence, and a printed cironlar might be 
fsa to all members of the Ineituto asleing them, 
to fil in « form stating their own experience in the 
matter —Yours faithfully, 

‘A. HL. Money [.). 


Fireproof or Fire-resisting Buildings? 
‘New York 
To the Kaitor, Tounxat RAB. 

Sin,—The British Fire Prevention Committee is 
Abin, work in advocating non-combustible 
materials in on buildings, but 1 am not sure, hav- 
ing tegard to present conditions, whether its work 

far enough, e.g. in respect of interior fittings, 
t is a mattor that T believe shonld be considered 
not only by architects and owners, but by the 
nublin, the ion of iron und steel, of 
lours and partitions, has been attended to, there re- 
niains the risk by the use of wood for windows, 
doors, and minor fittings. Ought we and can we 
eliminate this risk t IF wo ought to do it, does the 
econotny which is the concomitant of all British 
outlay on building admit of it t 

‘Though, happily, we do not need to adopt 
‘skyscrapers in our great cities, yet we ure now erect- 
ing linger public and private building, vome, Lbe- 

ieve, comprising as many a3 a thousand rooms, 
which if they are not fireproof may become denth- 
traps. It ‘mast be admitted that the annoal 
pecuniary loss by fire in the United Kingdom is 
enormous, and on this ground alone it may be that 
‘greater first outlay in further prevention would be 
in the long run she cheaper courne- The Bilgware 
Road and the Cannon Stroet and Clapham Junc- 
tion fires caused attention to be directed to the 
hunter of escapes rather thin prevention. ‘This 
as also the case in the more sarious instance of the 
‘Triangle Shirt Waist factory in New York City a 
Year ago, Should not the law require something 
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‘more than subdivision of buildings by eross-walls 
with fireproof doors for communication, as ealled 
for by the Building Act? To external fire-eseape 
stairs, should not windows and interior doors be of 
‘metal, or wood covered with metal? ‘Then comes 
the question of wooden furniture, which brings in 
‘yet another element of risk, ‘The concrete furni- 
ture which Mr. Edison promises us will not eom- 
mend itself for our homes, or for luxurious hotels, 
As to Goverument buildings with their valuable 
contents, there is sufficient risk to make the use of 
steal fittings in desks, cabinets, eases, and shelves, 
ete., the only safe material, especially now that 
electricity isin such general use for lighting and 
‘other purposes. 

‘Tho United States are farin advance of usin this 
matter, snd monoy seems of no object in securing 
{his safety in both public and private buldings, 
‘In such great structures as the Prudential, 
‘Metropolitan Life, and other Insurance Companies’ 
Offices, in many banks, and public and private 
offices, all fittings are of enamelled steel, 

AAs to windows andl doors, ete., many buildings in 
the United States have from two to thres thousand 
copper or bronze-covered windows and us 
doors of the sume material, or of hollow steel or 
bronze in each, the total cost of which is £30,000 
‘oF £40,000 for the two items. 

What British architect could induce « elient to 
‘pay Seach for an ordinary room door covered with 
thin iron plate, or £8 to £12 for one covered with 
‘oppor or bronso, which aro about the rates which 
“obtain over there ! 

‘On account of the height, the Fire Dey 
regulations are stringent for new buildings. Not- 
‘withstanding this the annual loss is given as about 
oe beocaioe 1 to pull down buildings of 

tis sneral to pull down 9 0 
tele stores oven pot tore Than teen yeas ol, 
to replace them with new ones of twenty or twenty- 
fourstoris in which tho windows are covered with 
iron, copper, oF bronze, and all the doors of hollow: 
steel, Ofice divisions and fittings of the same 
metals are added a tho floors are let. Asylumas, 
hospitals, hotels, stores, and residences of quite 
ordinary height are similarly treated, and a lower 
rate of insurance premium is secnred. 

‘The value of this system is shown by the recent 
instance of the new Vanderbilt Hotel, twenty-two 
stories high. Soon after its opening, quantity of 
furniture packed in inflammable materials which 
had not been unpacked, caught fire on a middle 
floor. By closing the steel corridor doors on. both 
sides of the buening mass the fire was confined to. 
small section of that iloor, and beyond blistering 
the enamel and blackening the walls and ceiling the 
only loss was the furniture, and the guests above or 
Hetow wero undisturbed, 69 that no panic or danger 
such as occurred at the Carlton Hotel in London 
arose, Had the splendid block of the Equitable 
Tasurance Company's building in Broadway been 
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similarly fitted, the sad loss of life and enormous 
money loss could not have arisen. But it was only 
“fire resisting ” and did not resist. The effect has 
‘been to send hundreds of tenants into more pro- 






P.S.—There is in the Library a record and specifi- 
ations of some of the work: to, entitled The 
New Bra in Building. 


the Cape Institute, with the iden of fed 
the three Institutes of the. Transvaal, Natal, 

the Cape; but it was decided that, instead of 
{ederating, all ahosld unite in endeavouring to get an 
‘Act on tbe lines of the Transvaal Registration Act 
Data foe hee Union, A Commie wae ap 
Teer Sent to the anced ster 3} courte 
mount ‘of correspondence ‘had passed etween 

Coapil and the various bodies interested, each offer 
{ng amendments, and those propased by the Socicty of 
Architects. wore’ now being considered by the Trans 
Yaal and Natal Inuitoten—The Report having tes 
Mopted, Mr- Reid delivered his Pressdentst Adare, 
‘which dealt at considerable length with the vexed ques 
Aion of architectural competitions in South Africa. "The 
‘oly panacea for the evi, he said, was loyal, unoelGsh 
ommblnation to Bght f- ‘The remaly’ was entirely in 
their own hasde, and the firs step would be the stats 
tory enotrol of practiang architects by a Legialative 








Registration Act All but the constructive professions 
were under the authority of licensed Executive Bosrds 
cor Departments; but architects, who had the 


Kanda: 


he heii, and comfor! of the sation in thet? 
i ‘Touch: 





oe ea epi eee 
Seen ee 
SF a Pe te te 
By Seer 
aes 
beh Aes i Se 
Arsovinte, elected 1882; William Edmund Wallis, daso- 
Seca 
eee 
oes 
Satheeeceantinns aieagea 
poeta ee 


oe following Members and Licentiates nding 

Ti lo trond 

for the Grane ace tha secon ware forall 

ited ‘by the Present vis = mee Tagg Wi 

ed Alisa Moray Campbal Young, dre 

Tington Backeth and amy Sie Uacafaan 
“he President delivered Address on ine Preent- 











Medal, addremed the Meeting in reply. 

Sir. doh W Siespoey Vite Preven, unelied wd 
presented to the Institate on behalf of the subscribers 
the portrait of the President, Mr. Leonard. Stokes, 
painted by Mr. William Orpen, ARA. 

the motion of SI. Spon, scanded by Mr. 
James & Gib (vote of aks wan paid by 
acclamation to the ouigeing President, Mr. Leona 
Stokes, for the invalaable service he had rendered Uo the 
Inatitate daring his oocapancy of the Presidential Chal 

‘The Presideat having formally accepted the porteat 
1 behalf of the Inatitte aie acknowledged the vote 
of Shanks, the proceedings closed, and the Meeting 
‘separated at 9.0 pan 








‘Sullbary Catholeal (Prom wx ob Masraving) 


CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN. 
By Sir Cartes A, Nicuoisos, Bart., M.A.Oxon. [ 
Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, roth January 1912. 








we define architecture as the art of building beautifully, it follows that good construction 
f and good design are equally necessary eloments‘of our art, and therefore it is worth 

while to turn our attention at times to well-known buildings in which the union of these 
two elements can readily be followed, I propose on this occasion to speak mainly of ( 
Work, because Gothic buildings are usually moré complex than those of the ancient styles 
therefore they provide more suitable illustrations for our present purpose. 

The construction of many large Norman churches was a somewhat leisurely affair: when 
the quires were finished and roofed in, the naves were often built bay by bay, and probably 
Work was suspended during the winter months, so that sometimes a century or more had 
Passed before the complete scheme was realised. ‘This was the ease at Peterborough. 

Now, it is obvious that in such cases it would be difficult and costly to plan the building on 
4 developed system of thrust and counter-thrust; each bay had to be more or less self- 
ipporting and structurally independent of adjacent work. Norman construction, being 

tically mon lent itself readily to this gradual method of building, whereas 
in a Gothic structure like Westminster Abbey it was necessary to provide strong temporary 
abutments if only « part of the church was completed, 

A very interesting book on the fabric rolls of Westminster by the Rev. R. B. Rackham, of 

‘Third Series, Vol. XIX. No, de 
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Mirfield, tells us of the construction of the nave of that church. ‘The work took a century to 
complete. It was constructed not bay by bay like a Norman church, but systematically from 
the floor upwards, the vaulting being deferred till after the completion of the outer roof 
and the flying buttresses. A similar procedure was followed at King’s College, Cambridge. 
On the other hund, we may consider Wykeham's remodelling of the nave of Winchester : here 
the Norman work was eat out and recased one bay at a time withoot any apparent difficalty, in 
spite of the well-known defects of the foundations. 

‘The massive Norman buildings of coarse conerete were evidently not specially endangered 
by thrusts; their weakness lay rather in the nuture of the material often (but not always) used. 
When the mortar was bad, there was a danger of the great superincumbent weights bursting 
the supporting piers, these being mere casings of ashlar, often carelessly packed with u concrete 
which is little better than dry rubble. Hence the collapse of the Norman towers at Wine 
chester, Ely, Chichester, and many other great churehes, The special weakness of a developed 
Gothic structure such as the quire of Beauvais is of a different nature, the supports heing 
generally compact and strong enough for their loads, but maintained in a precarious stute of 
equilibrinm which approaches instabili 

English builders have seldom attempted these daring feats of construction in masonry, 
but they were early in the field as pioneers of the new systems of construction. ‘Thus the high 
Vaults at Durham are of advanced character considering their early date. In the quire they 
ure abutted by round arches thrown across the triforia, but in the nave the thrusts are trans- 
mitted by regular flying buttresses underneath the triforium roofs, u construction very much 
lighter than that of the quire. Moreover, the Durham nave yaults are of ‘pointed section, a 
form which was clearly adopted for constructive reasons in this instance. 

An equally interesting example of early English Gothic building is to be found in the 
Cathedral of Wells. ‘The work here appears to be of purely English invention, owing scarcely 
anything to foreign models, and is totally different from the very French design of the quire of 
Canterbury, or from the Anglicised versions of the Canterh rk which we find ut Lincoln 
and Rochester. The central portions of Wells Cathedral, including the western arches of the 
ire, the transepts, and sbout half the nave, were the work of Bishop, Reginald FitzJocelyn 
(174-1191), and there is every reason to believe that the.existing vaults were planned, if 
not actually built, by the original builders of the church. If we examine the work we shall 
find a very solid, massive building with thick walls and u passage round tho elerestory. ‘The 
buttresses are of slight projection, 


} and there are flying buttresses consisting of a little more 
than half of a pointed arch underneath the tr 














buttress and for the purlins of the aisle roofs. At Wells, as at St. Cr 

church constructed with thick walls and in no way resembling rapes aoe 

struction which was being developed abroad. So the design of Wells is, with logical correct 

ness, very different from that of contemporary French churches. Iti clearly a st led chorea 
carried on corbels, ti re not divided by shafts, the windows 





h and, although the triforium 
? ; ided into three distinct stor 

vanlting shafts are only carried half-way down the trforiom.. "The crmanea pees 
is totally different from contempo: ‘hich the fying buttresses are 
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exposed above the triforium roofs and the internal elevation is eut up into narrow bays by 
vaulting shafts rising more or less continuously from the pavement. At this period, at any 
rate, the English were builders of walls, and the French builders of piers and buttresses, 
‘The French masons, possessed with the idew of expressing their arched construction in the 
details of their buildings, adopted the practice of setting their square bases and capitals at 
varying angles according to the plan of the ribs they ware intended to carry. Sometimes, as in 
the charming little church of Nouvion-le-Vinenx, near Laon, it is possible to recognise changes 
of mind on the part of the builders, owing to the superstructure no longer agreeing, with tho 
planning of the column bases. But these mannerisms were not very consistently followed 
in developed French Gothie work, although they reappear in late Flamboyant buildings. 

While Durham was unfinished and when the work at Wells had been begun, William of 
Sens commenced the present quire at Canterbury upon French lines, and succeeded in gotting 
the work carried out with French detail. ‘The construction here is a modification of that of 
Sons Cathedral : the flying buttresses are exposed, but crawl timidly up ontside the triforium 
roofs, and certain English characteristics appear in the use of triforia open to the church, 























‘Tho decoration by means of marble shafting seems to have been the great novelty introdueed 
it Canterbury, and. we find this soon afterwards used with greater profusion at Lineoln and 
Rochester and Chichester, In St. Hugh's quire at Lincoln we see the Canterbury design 
repeated in. its chief elements, but the details hore are generally English. Subsequently at 
Wostmninstor, although tho plan and the constructive system are undoubtedly derived fram 
such churches as Rheims, the execution of the work is again English. The plan of the apse 
differs from any known Continental examples, while the method adopted for filling in the vault 
cells, the ridge rib used in the high yaults, the triforium with its timber roof open to the 
church, and certain peenliarities in the construction of some of tho flying hnttresses, show 
that the church is a native rendering of a foreign conception. 

Such acute vaults as those st Wells are exceptional, the common practico in France, 
Normandy, and those parts of England which were in touch directly or indirectly with Con- 
tinental influences being to turn the diagonal groin ribs semicireulur, the pointed transverse 
ribs being of the sume radine and the wall ribs stilted. At Kirkwall Cethedral in Orkney, 
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however, the vaults appear 2s acute as those of Wells, and no special abutment is provided 
beyond great thickness of wall. ‘The flatter vaults of the Continental type, however, were 
found to require a complicated system of external abutment, and in France especially, where 
the churches are wider and loftier than most of our English examples, buttress design assumes 
paramount importance. At Paris and Laon, where the naves are flanked by two-storied aisles, 
the buttressing was fairly simple in idea, and for some time French and Norman builders seem 
to have doubted the safety of balancing their vaulted clerestories upon tall, isolated columns. 
‘Thus at Rouen and Eu, though the two stories of the aisle were thrown into one, the arches 
opening into the nave were nevertheless constructed in two tiers. And there is a curious 
recurrence of the same idea in the Renaissance church of St. Etienne du Mont at Paris. It 
is possible that such strainer arches were first constructed as a concession to the prejudices of 
people who were accustomed to churches with galleried aisles, but it is equally likely that the 
lower arches were intended to assist in maintaining a row of tall pillars in equilibrium. 























: Be this us it may, the eurlier Gothic churches with tall isles are generally very massive, 
as is the case at Bourges and Chartres. In the latter church the size of the stones and the 
7 solidity of the vaults and buttresses are prodigious. Here, however, the builders seem to have 


committed an error of judgment in pitching their flying buttresses a little too low on the 
clerestory wall, for about a century after the completion of the high vaults certain settlements 
occurred which made it necessary to add an upper tier of flying buttresses above the original 
ones. The position and the comparatively slight construction of the Inter lead one to the 
conclusion that the movement they were designed to arrest was due, not to any failure of the 
actual abutments of the vaults, but rather to some canse connected with the external timber 
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roof, the weight of which must have been very great, (This roof was burnt early in the 

th century, and the present covering is a slight iron framework covered with copper.) 
At Rheims the cathedral was begun in a very substantial fashion with thick walls and pillars, 
but above the level of the main arches the charucter of the work changes, and the superstrac- 
ture is much slighter than was originally intended. ‘The vaults here are steeper than the 
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usual French pattern, and the flying buttresses, wh 
design, have proved adequate for their purpose, tho 
account of the natural decay of the stonework. 
Aniens nave was completed without departure from the original design, and the eonstruc- 
tion is lighter than at Rheims. On the whole this nave may be taken «s the monument in 
which the ideals of French Gothic are most nearly attained. The proportions are perfect, and 
the general design as well as the details possess a boldness and grandeur which is found in few 
other buildings of any period or locality. Unless we accept the new Transatlantic theories 
that medieval churches were built crooked on purpose, we must admit that extensive move- 
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ments have taken place at Amiens since its first completion, and it is known that metal ties 
were inserted about a century after the nave was built; but these French Gothie structures 
were of so elastic » nature that very considerable movements conld take place without serious 
cracks occurring, und this is the case here. At Beauvais it was different. ‘The constraction 
is much lighter than at Amiens, and corbelling is freely used with the intention of minimising 
the thrusts by so poising the abutments ae to have a tendency to fall inwards. Unluckily the 
materials used were not sufficiently strong: erushing and fractures occurred, and the whole 
quire had to be strengthened by dividing each of the original hays into two. However, the 

















effect is probably a good deal finer than would have been that of the original design, chiefly on 
uccount of the narrowness of the arches ns compared with the height of the pillars. ‘The 
design of the apse remains as originally planned, and is in some respects superior to thut of 
any other of the great French chevets; internally there are four concentric rings of windows 
—in the chapels, the ambulatory, the triforium, and the clerestory; the chapel windows are 
small two-light ones, those of the ambulatory very broad and low, and those of the clerestory 
very tall and narrow. Outside, the flying buttresses rise sheer from the ground, and the 
chapels are’unnsually low and compact, thus avoiding the confused appearance of the chevets 


at Amiens or Le Mens, in which the main apse is isked by a ring ols of 
an pse is masked by a ring of chapols of exaggerated 


Such deviees as the corbelling out of the upper parts 
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their resistanes to the thrusts of the flying buttresses were not generally adopted in England, 
though at Lincoln the arches crossing the triforium are carried on corbelling above the capitals 
of the piers very much in the same way as the clerestory buttresses of a French church. But 
as a rule the English bnilders avoided falso bearings and difficult pieces of construction, A 
rare exception to this rule is seen in the fourteenth-century Preshytery at Wells. Here the 
columns are very slight and the yault is pructically a barrel one yith steep flying buttresses. 
Beyond the end of the quire is a double procession path, and beyond that again the octagonal 
Lady chapel, which is roofed with a dome overlaid with ribs and bosses to give the effect of an 
octagonal vault, Now the great east window of the quire is flanked by two flying buttresses, 
the buses of which are supported on two of the slender columns 
of the procession path, ‘These columns carry first the Was CATHEDIOALS 
springers of the procession path vault, above which is a series 
of corbelled-out courses of masonry brought forward in a 
westerly direction to meet the springers of tho two flying 
buttresses referred to. ‘This is to all appearance a most 
daring piece of stone construction, but it appears to he 
perfectly stable, for, though there are evidences that the 
clerestory of the Presbytery has settled slightly in an exsterly 
direction, the columns which carry these flying buttresses 
fare practically plumb and the vanits of the procession path 
are not eracked. 

‘Whe Somersetshire masons in the fourteenth century must 
have been great engineers and excellent artists, as we may see 
from the: method they adopted in dealing with the central 
tower at Wells. ‘The church originally had « low lantern 
over the crossing, which was apparently not finished till the 
time of Bishop Jocelyn, who completed the western part of 
the nave and built the west front. Upon this base an enor- 
mous superstructure was raised in the fourteenth century, 
evidently forming w hnge lantern opening into the church 
Jong coupled luncets on each face, There 
are staireases at each corner ending in pinnacles with stone 
roofs of the sume character us the work in the Chapter House, 
there is evidence that « timber spire was intended, if not 
built. ‘Though the walls of this upper stage were built in 
two thicknesses tied together with isolated bond stones and 
with iron ties in both skins of the walls, the weight was 
sufficient to cause the whole substructure to sink. This was Fw. 8 
remedied partly by strengthening the adjacent arches of the 

ave and transepts, and partly by constructing a solid rood sereen in the eastern opening and 
the well-known strainer arches on the other three sides of the towor, ‘The effect of these is 
quite unique, and mechanically they have proved more than adequate for their purpose ; 
that this is the ease is shown by the fact that the weight of the superstructure has been greatly 
increased since their construction with no apparent ill effect. For, first of all, owing probably 
to the fact that the vast windows of the lantern made the church unbearably cold in winter, 
these windows were filled up with almost solid tracery work, seribed to the older masonry in 
‘curious fashion, ‘Then the spire was taken down, or the idea of its construction was definitely 
abandoned, and a series of traceried parapets was added, with eight statues in tabernacles and 
twenty subsidiary pinnacles; and lastly it was determined to shut out the whole lantern from 
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the church, and a heavy fan vault was constructed underneath it at the level of the four great 
arches of the crossing, 

‘As we have alrondy observed, the vaults of the eastern part of Wells Cathedral are mostly 
of barrel or domical construction with ribs for ornament only, and I believe the quire vault of 
Gloueester is similar to the Wells vaults in this respect, In the south quire aisle at Wells a 
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piece of the rib work has given way and been bolted 
that in this part of the church at any rate the constru 

In the earliest Gothic vaults each rib was un independent arch from the eapital of the 
Yaulting shaft up to the apex of the vault, and consequently no specially difficult stone eutting 
was required. But thie system necessitated the use of very large capitals or corbels at the 
Springing of the vault, and it was soon seen that the ribs ought to be made to interpenetrate 
With arches of varying curves the working of the lowest courses of the springers would have 
been a very complex matter unless (as may sometimes have been the case) these were built 





to the shell of the vaulting, showing 
1 is independent of the rib work. 
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in block and worked down by eye after the upper part of the ribs had beon set. Accordingly, 
when the ribs were made to interpenetrate, it was usual to strike them all with the same 
radius so that they started in orderly and symmetrical bundles from the tops of the vaulting 
shafts. But by this method the ribs, being of different lengths, attained different heights. 
As it was generally desirable to keep the vanlt ridges approximately level in order to keop the 
windows high and yet to have tie beams to the outer roof, the French masons and somo of 
the early English ones were accustomed to stilt their wall ribs (on the short side of an oblong 
bay), not starting this rib until the level of the solid springers had been passed. ‘Thus in 
Working those springers they hud only to consider the three similar curves of the cross and two 
groin ribs, the wall rily being vertical instoud of curved at this level. 

‘The French builders filled in their vaults with slightly diminishing courses parallel to the 
ridges; but the English plan was to use courses of practically uniform width, thus Ioaving « 
chevron joint at the ridge, and ridge ribs were introduced at an early potiod in order to cover 
this joint. At first these ridge ribs wore slightly arched from bay to bay, but before the ond of 
the thirteenth century it became customary to introduce branch ribs betwoon the cross ribs 
sind the diagonals in order to give intermediate support to the ridge rib. ‘This could then bo 
constructed straight instead of undulating; but this involved the use of compound curves in 
setting out the ribs, in order that they might all be of the same radius up to the level of tho 
top of the springers and yeb ull attain the same lovel in spite of the difference in their spans, 
‘Thus the advantages of using arches of difforont “pith” wero obtained while the difficulties 
Wore avoided, because wherever any portions of two or more ribs had to be worked out of one 
piece of stone the same curve applied to both ribs. Branch vaults with ribs of compound 
carve are used as erly os the thirteenth contury at Ely, and it was soon seon that when the 
branches wero multiplied the yault panels became so narrow that they could be closed by long 
fut stones instoud of with arched courses of «mall masonry, as had been necessary in the wider 
spaces left betwoon the ribs of the earlier vaults, the form of which was adhered to by tho 
Freneh builders right up to the Renaissance period. ‘Those simple vaults possessed much 
ty, but th Knglish system with its network of ribs and well-fittod panels soon loat this 
quality. 

In duo time fan yaulting was evolved, & system of finely jointed masonry in which ribs 
re ninnegessary except to give stiffness combined with lightness, In the construction of vault 
fons uniform curve is essential to avoid hopeless confusion, It is quite possible to use a 
simple are of a circle for this curve, but this involves a considerable amount of undulation in 
tho ridge whero the fans intersoct, and, especially when the yault bays are oblong, it follows 
that tho intersections of the fans with the wall are very considerably lower than the centro of 
tho vault, In Gloucester cloisters, whore a simple arc is used for the fans and the yault bays 
are square, the fans stop at the level of their point of intersection, leaving a diamond-shaped 
space in each bay, which is covered with a flat stone ceiling, ‘This would be impossible to 
construct in masonry in the ease of a large vault, and if tho vault wore in oblong bays the 
difficulty would be greatly increased, ns the fans, if constructed as at Gloucester, would not 
reach to the main axis of the vault. ‘Therefore in a consistent fan vault the whole of the ceiling 
must rise in eoneentrie courses until these intersect on the ridge lines. Now, as has been 
Pointed out, it was desired to keop the ridges as nearly as possible level so as to keep the 
windows as high and the outer roof as low as. possible, and, as all the lines of a fan vault must 
necessarily be portions of the same curve, a considerable amount of doming was inevitable if 
the curve were a simple one strack from tho springing level. But by using a carve struck 
from two or more centres it was possible to obtain u depressed template whieh could be applied 
throughout the vault. Thus, as the fans spread out further and further from the springers, 
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their rise became more and more gradual, and consequently the ridges could be made to all 
intents and purposes level. Ay 

bey "English builders, having become accustomed to these compound eutves, same in time to 
use them freely wherever expedient, hut the form of the four-eentred arch was made use of in 
their branch vaulting even before the end of the thirteenth century. 
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We have now considered the native developments of structore in Durham, Wells, 
and Salisbury, with their thick walls and flying buttresses, and the lighter and more daring 
work ut Sens, Canterbury, and Lincoln; we have glanced at some of the great achievements of 
the French school of builders, and at the Abbey ut Westminster which owes many of its 

* to these models, but wo find our later architecture quite different in structure 
from uny of these. The vaults ean no longer be regarded as semi-olastio constructions uble to 
give with a t of the building, but are composed sometimes of a close network of 
nibs braced with lesser ribs and with the rigid filling of the intervening panels, or elap are 
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composed of thin shells of finely wrought stonework depending for its stability on the rigidity 
of the supporting piers and buttresses. ‘The latter are constructed of earefully wrought ash 
work, and the urch stones are used in as long pieces as possible. In this method of bu 
there was less tendency for the vaults and arches to settle in themselves than in the less rigid 
and more delicately balanced buildings of the French sehool of the thirteenth century, but nt 
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thrusts or uny unequal subsidence of the foundations. 
Tf one examines the sections of miediaval vaulted buildings it will be found that certain 
of thamb: a to have guided the builders in determini e as of the columns 
nd the depth of the buttresses. In buildings without thedral or Kit 
apel, the wall, plus the buttress, is equal to half 
words, the section at the buttress shows voids and solids practically e 
two methods seem to have b + in the first the aisle wall and butt 
the nave span, and in the second the aisle wall and buttress, plus the nave pier, total up to the 
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same dimension, the thickness of the nave pier being generally half the width of the aislo, 
{Tt seems reasonable to assume that the builders considered that the proper size for each abut 
of un arch was half the span, and they appear to have been satisfied with fulfilling this 
condition whatever the height of un arch and whatever might be the load it carried, ‘This 
idea may be traced right down to the end of the Gothic period. In considering the structure 
of Wells Cathedral we observed that its rudimentary flying buttresses aro formed as throo- 
quarter arches and thus ure engaged in the clerestory wall. The same peculiarity may be 
observed in somo of the lower buttress arches ut Westminster, The decadent French builders 
of the Flamboyant and Renaissance school frequently trentod their flying buttresses ag unequal- 
sided arches with ogee cappings, thus bonding them into their clorestories, But their ehurehes: 
Were lofticr than ours and their masonry was not executed with English precision, so unoqtial 
settlements occurred, the flying buttresses were ruptured owing to the fact that their heads as 
Well as their bases wore bonded to the main fabric, and the result was disaster. In the nave of 
Abbeville, for instance, the high 
Tre Tex pres | yunits aro ut tho present day sutp- 
H % Chrmeeyeune | ported on timber centering; other 
lato French vaulta have had to. bo 
taken downi and replaced with lath 
and. plaster; st Orleans the apso 
Vault fell to the ground within the 
ust fow years. Many of these Inte 
Fronch vaults aro elaborately ribbed, 
in emulation perhaps of English 
examples, but their cells are cone 
wtructed merely of rubble masonry in 
Small stones. ‘Choy posters noither 
tho elasticity of the best French con 
structions, “nor the precision and 
solidity of the lato English masonry, 
Examining ngnin the cross sec- 
tions of our own Inte Gothic vaulted 
buildings, such as the Presbytery of 
Wells, Bath Abbey, and St. Mary 
Pio. Redoliffo at Bristol, we find that the 
~ ines of the vault and the arches of 
the fying buttresses frequently approximate to an inverted eatonary enrvo the full height of 
the bi + This may be a mere coincidence, but it is at least possible that the builders 
ve navumed by 0 chuin of uniform density whon suspended at euch 
‘ erted, give the proper form for an arched structure of uniform density resting 
in Perfect equilibrivin, | Reasoning on these lives it was probably folk thet tho thrusts of an 
fiche structure would bo most efficiently neutralised ifthe goneret disposition of the materials 
followed spproximately the curve referred to, although, of course, the conditions ina 
ae do not correspond closely to those in a chain whose links are all the same ize and 
‘The general use in Franc and chapels gave sco 
for good deal of i i i fave scope 
ee peal ne ie the construction ‘of vaults and roofs, In tho high vaults 
keystone of tho apse. The most usual lan arenes, Mestern abutment to. the conteal 
octagon oF seven sides of dodecreay itt "a8 to set out the apse ithe as fivo dos of on 
" the frst method giving two straight bays with theee 
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in the sweep of the apse, the second two straight and five apsidal bays. Both methods brought 
the vault keystone into the middle of the straight purt of the apse, thns providing an abutment 
to this keystone in a natural and simplo manner. A curious mannerism practised in Nor- 
mandy was to continue all the eastern radiating ribs across the western cell of an apse vault 
Planned on the lines just described, stopping them on the easternmost eross arch of the straight 
Yoult of the quire, just as if the apse were a slice eu off from a domical church, like St. Géréon 
at Cologne, 

A fairly common plan was to set out the apse as m half decagon, as at Bourges and ‘Troyes 
cathedrals. This, of course, brought the keystone on to the chord of the apse, and in order 





Deagarwr or Kearny 





to provide an abutment to the apse vault the eastorn bay of the quire was planned like « portion 
of a sexpartite vault instead of with diagonal ribs intersecting in the ordinary way. 

Some of the later Gothic churches at Troyes have half-hexagon apses, and theso are 
Vaulted in a very simplo manner by merely placing the keystone a little east of the true centre 
of the spse and vaulting with four ribs to the angles, as if the apse were an ordinary bay of 
irregular plan and not conceived as part of a polygonal structure, 

Tn vunlting an apsidal aisle, especially one with chapels, or still more a double aisle, there 
arose certain difficulties owing to the great differences in the widths hotween the points of 
{uphort which necessarily were sot out on lines diverging like the spokes of a wheel. Th tho 
irregularly shaped bays of the aisle some of the arches were wide and squat while others were 
{all and narrow, and the vault surfuces were twisted and distorted, ‘This was felt to bo a defect, 
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which was mot by a variety of expedients, At Notre-Dame, Paris, w nurber of intermediate 
columns were inkroduced in the outer aisle 60 a5 to divide the whole space up into approxi= 
‘mately equilateral triangles; all the arches of the ambulatory were thus approximately equal in 
span us well as in height, and the triangles were vaulted in with a quasi-domical filling. 

Exactly the same device was used in the fourteenth-century undercroft of the Chapter 
House at Wells, It will be noticed that the plan adopted at Notre-Dame necessitated one of 
the outer ring of columns being placed on the uxis of the church, and this may have offended the 
taste of the builders, for the experiment was not repeated, In some cases circular ambula- 
tories were subdivided into triangles and squares alternately, as is the ease in the ‘Templars’ 
Church, London, ‘The compartments thus obtained were of a manageable shape, and this 
the plan adopted at Le Mans; but in that particular building it necessitated each of the great 
flying buttrossos being bifurcated in respect of its outer portion, an arrangement much. mare 
costly, no moro efficient, and much less beautiful than the ordinary plan of single radiating 
abutments, 

Various experiments on these lines may be followed in some of the later French work, 
but tho problem was nover solved in a really satisfactory manner, and in most eases the draw- 
bucks of irregular quadrilateral compartments wore tolorated, and moreover the practice of 
surrounding the apse with a doublo ambulatory was generally abandoned after the middle of 
the A pretty treatment of a single ambulatory may be goon at Petit 
Andoly in Here tho Lady chapel is circular and the east bay of the ambulatory 
approximately squato, ‘howe fit neutly between tho two eustorn flying buttresses. The 
nogments of the ambulatory leading up to the hady chapel form irregular vaulting bays, but 
the long side of each ix given an intermediate rib, and the ambulatory has small secondary 
buttresses betwoon the big fliers, by which device all the arches are approximately the samo 
span and there is no glaring disproportion, A similar plan was adopted in the very Jong, 
narrow compartments of the aisles at Lincoln. 

‘These Fronch apsos are tho most striking foutures of Continental Gothic work, and, 
especially when provided with double aisles, are admirably contrived for privaey in and con. 
venience of access to the chapels. Each of the chapel altars ean be seen from almost the 
whole aren of the arbulatories, and yet there is free passage ronnd the church without disturb- 
ing the worshippers at any of the chapel altars. But in our English Gothic we have many 
conspensations for the fact that the apse was generally disused after tho twelfth century. ‘The 

ning of the Jow eastern chapels of tho great churches in tho south ani west of England 
gives a8 great an effect of shadow und mystery as is found in many Continental chevets, and 
the high square-ended quires of our northern and eastern churches arv as imposing and 
ignified us any foreign work. ‘Therofore any: uttompt to reproduce foreign features, however 
attractive they may'be in themselves, is to be deprecated in England in the present da 

Our Gothic builders faced similar problems to those experienced by the French apse- 
huildors when they constructed the polygonal Chapter Honses of Sulisbury and Wells, or the 
‘octagonal erossing at Ky. ‘Tho lattor is groined only in wood, but ik w most interesting con- 
struction, being roofed with wight gront intersecting trusses from the alternate angles ot the 


octagon. ‘This plan gives an upper Iantern octagonal in plan, but with its angles on the axes 
of the nave and transepts, 


Probably the grandest piece of modern masonry constru 
Houses of Parliament with its stone. superstructure carried 
and scientific piece of building, 

‘The series of vaulted chnrche 
able from the construe 
the thirteenth century 

































































is the central octagon of the 
‘over 200 feet, really original 
ortunately rather dwarfed in effect by its surroundings. 

Jeft us by the Inte John Pearson are almost equally admair- 
Point of view. Following the practice of the Continental builders of 
this artist fonnd it possible to produce a number of most dignified 
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interiors, full of variety and funcy, constructed in an honest and durable fashion at « cost 
which was not extravagant, 
In these churches the points of support are remarkubly light, and @ considerable use is 


made of corbelling, a device by which the thrusts are minimised. ‘The buildings are scien- 










tifieally poised so as to secure the greatest possible stability with great economy of material, 
and s0 skilfully was this done that in several of his churches of almost cathedral dimensions 
Mr. Pearson was able to dispense with external flying buttresses, In one or two eases he built 


vaults with high internal buttresses pierced for purposes of passage, as in the case of St. 
Augustine's, Kilburn, but more generally he employed the ry cathedral type of design 
ith uisles and w clerestory, offen ending in an apse with « narrow ambulatory round it. 
In quoting these modern buildings my purpose n to suggest that the study of 
old constructive dev’ in helping us to solve problems which ocea- 
sionally arise in a modern arc his is quite a different thing from mere 
architecture of the past, wh 
mgian, 

he question of modern materials and constructive methods n 
‘eed concrete building for instun 
stone pilaster work seems to me to be « shitking of the problem. How t 
be treated is a q g solution, ‘Two methods seem reasonable, either t 
concrete or to clothe it with somet 
In confidence thut the present gene 
onal constructive and artistic solution of each fresh pro! 
look forward with interest to the artistic dey 
modern constructive methods wh 
ing that thero is an ineshaustibl 
old masters of our art, who ac 
command, 
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VAL GOTHIC, 

By Oyrit K. Power, 
The Antiquaries’ Primera. 
Price Os, "(Talbot & Co, 19 








Tt would really seem as if at last a new spirit has 
breathed over the English text-books of Gothic 
architecture, anil that the day of the Daraphrasers 
‘and plagiarists of Rickman ond Bloxamn and Parker 
isover. Mr, Power's handbook is quite startlingly 
mrdern, To the write ti rereaingly pleant 
to sce the smashing up of so much mediwval 
crockery. Our later Gothie, saya Mr. Power, 0 
{ur from being debased and ‘decadent, was "pro. 
gesive right up to the rom Henry the 

sventh’'s Chapel at Westminster the architectural 

his fuee away ; but, says Mr, Power, 

ruotive vigour of the design, the thin 
shell so deftly schemed, the light supporting piors 
and Aying buttress all demonstrate tha, 
right up to the end, the English mason’s handicratt, 
ingenuity, and cunning were as unimpaired and 
versatile us over, and, had opportunity offered, 
prepared for yet more daring triumphs,”” He 
accepts too, Without reserve, the exintonce of three 
schools of early Gothic in England, the insistence 
on which is, one of the many merita of Professor 
Prior's great work: " the Northern school, spread 
ing from the Yorkohire abbeys; tho Western, 
emanating from Worcester ; and the South Bastern, 
whose contre was Canterbury." Quite rightly too, 
hho notes that though in tho thirteonth century the 
influence of the school of Worcester, Wells, 
Glastonbury, Pershore, waned geeatly, yet “in the 
fourteenth century the influence of the Wentern 
school became paramount once more,” and that 
it was not Willlam of Wykeham's ork at Win- 
chester, as the ancient text-books have it, but that 
of Abbots Wygmore, Staunton, and Horton at 
Gloucester, which "stamped the impress of the 
unbendi pensar ‘of their art o the 
‘other local eraft of England." His description of 
the great Gloucester achievement is us finely ox- 
as it is accurate; “here the Norman 
clearstories were pulled down, the ends of the ape 
tnd transepte taken ott, nnd on this oubstratamy 
was erect lofty chastory supporting the st 
tangled of lierne vaults, while vast windows of 
traceried panels filled in the ends of choir and tzan- 
septs, It was a daring conception, revolutionary 
in character, and carried out audaciously. . . The 
English maton, could rast the tempiaiion to 
suppress the wall for lean constructional purposes ; 
hin Heal lay cewhere ; but what he would hot de 
merely to exhibit structural dexterity he did for the 
sake of admitting the full palpitating chord of 
colour in the painted window.” Nevertheless, in 
spite of the te of Gloucester choir, the nearer 
“example of Ely crnft-work lingered long in Kast 
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Anglia.” As regards the contemporary work: af 
iy and eljewhers, Me. Power fudkly secepta the 
conclusions of the’ new school, championed by M. 
ic Enlart, which sees in it "the forms and 
motifs from which the French masons elaborated 
their fifteenth-century Flamboyant, but which 
we by that time had discarded in favour of our 
insular and rectangular Perpendicular.” Very 
rigitly too he points out that ‘our medinval 
Gothio was not the result of Continental impulse, 
half understood, as some would fain make out, and 
4 native art which contd only aml along blindly 
and feebly, assisted by. xe omptings 
French methods,” Direct Rrencl influence ap 
peared only sporadically at Canterbury and West- 
minster, and was unable to sway our masoncraft 
from ith chosen path.” Westminster Abbey he 
rogords as "the lust desperate and. artificial at- 
tempt to foree Bronch tectonia ideals on Knish 
work, . . For what happened t Westminster re- 
maived solitary example, without immediate 
following or marked influence . ... We wanted no 
homoopathie doses iof French learning to keep 
arself from relapse into Romanesque." ‘Truly & 
very Daniel come to judgment | ‘Time fail to 
recount the many of view which pre- 
sont themselves an we tir over the pages ; the 
Importanco attached to the proveion paib in 
planningthe greater churches of monks and canons; 
nition of the eastern bays of Southwell 
Cathedral asa Lady Chapel and not as n presby- 
tery the early date of the br tracery of Binh 
Priory ; and the excellent criticism of Salish 
intertal design. Whatever his obligations to his 
predecessors ho has re-thought out tho whole 


























subject for himself and made this own, And hi 
work is marked by great accuriey. 
But a reviewer inst have his fling, There 


{nin this book very little of the brilliant and mis- 
leading dogma of that great genius Viollet-le-Duo, 
but we seem to see his impress in the importance 
‘attached to © fluence ; this however must 
have been almost nil in England ; for from the 
seventh till late in the eleventh contury ll the 
English monks wore Benedictines ; and wt the 
Suppression the Cluniacs possessed nly thirty-two 
houses, while the Benedictines had hundreds ; and 
While the latter lid no less than seven cathedrals, 
the former had none at all. ‘The fourteenth: 
sentry work he tells us eleoted the ostentas 
Hon of knightly magnificence ” and in particular 
the mis ‘of religions and military elements 
in the knightly monastic orders.” We will not 
press the point ; but if itis meant, which we hardly 
fink, thatthe architecture ofthe ist half ofthe 
fourteenth century owed anything to the Tem 
it'may be pointed out BAe tie onder was ene 
presed in 1809, and that, so long as they existe, 
hither ‘Templars nor Hospitallers ever built. 
single church of the frst rane Mere and there— 
we aay it with bated breath—it looks as if Mr. 
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Power had beet under the spall of «wall known 
History of Architecture on the Comparative Method ; 
else hiow synchronise English architecture of the 
second half of the fifteenth century with * the 
Invention of Printing, the Fall of Constantinople, 
and the Use of Gunpowder"! Wo can un 
stand that gunpowder may have had something 
to do with the Fall of Ceustantinople, but, how 
explosions of gunpowder upreared the churches of 
East Anglia is not apparent. As for the inspira- 
tion of another great authority on Gothic art, we 
leave the reader to pierce through his anonymity, 
Who but one writer and one only could have 
inspired theseuttrancesof Mr, Power" Hesham 
‘and Whitby set out their square-ended choirs in the 
fulness of ‘tho new-born decorative detailing and 
With a whole-hearted accent of verticality "; “ Ely 
resbytory, though of the full flavour of perfected 
Lancet in its decorative appointments, yet betrays 

ie exigent despotism of its Romanesque paren 
ike"; whilo in Westminster we perhaps aco" the 
accentuated French modulus of yerticality."* 
‘These be prave ‘ords, 

‘The book is crowded with illustrations, many of 
them isometrical sections ot the type’ af those 
ommployed. by M. Choisy in his Histoire d'Architee- 
ture; often diagram is sot inside diagram, like 
Chinese boxes, after the manner dear to the archi 
tectural student, but which the ordinary reader 
loathes.. ‘The book is creditable alike to the writer's 
‘vowed indir, and ability, 

Fuasors Boxp (Hon, A.) 


A FACSIMILE EDITION OF SHUTE, 

The Firw and Chief Groundes of Architecture. By Jobs 
‘Shute, “Raesimile of the fir edition, 1068, with 
‘tm Introduction. by Lawrence Weaver, F.Sla, Hom, 
ARLB.Aw Price Ua, (Opices of Contry Life 
In publishing » facsimile of this saree book, 

Country Life has done a distinct service to Rnglish 

Architecture, more particularly to its history. 

For in John Shute we have not only the first 

English author of a book on architecture, but 

Practically the first, English representa 

erious study of classical architecture in Italy. 

Htalian artists had come to England by the sco 

during the previous filty years, ‘ing 

them the seeds of the Renaissance ; ambassadors 

‘and their auites lad looked upon its fruit abrond— 

literature had already prepared the sound, and 

now the noble nnd the ‘cultured desited to culti- 
te for themselves that of which they tecognised 
the dignity and worth. Tt is not clone that John 

Shute already practised architeoture when in 1550 

hho was befriended by that Duke of Northumber- 

land who, but three years before, #0 narrowly 
escaped with his life through the death of 

Henry VIIL. the day provious to that appointed 

for his execution. ya the Duke must have had 

lence of his architectural ability since he 
sent him to Italy expressly to study architecture. 

We may assume that he was there soon after 1550, 

























































for the Duke was executed by Queen Mary in 1593, 
ten years before the publication of John Shute's 
book und his death in the same year. It is not 
without interest that, like so many Italian archi- 
tects of the time, John Shute was a painter as well 
‘as an architect. 

What gives 4 special value to the reprint is 
Mr. Lawrence Weaver's introductory. chapters. 
‘They evidence most painstaking research in several 
ireotions and are at onee appreciative and critical, 
It isa matter for no little regret that none of John 
Shute's works, either as painter or architect, ean 
now be identified. His book is his sole monu- 
ment. That it did influence some of the architece 
ture immediately subsequent to its publication 
seems probable enough, and this facsimile may 
itself assist the recognition of such instances 
Both Mr. Weaver and Mr, Bolton think that 
Longleat may be such an instance, and they have 
looked into the matter on the spot with much are. 
Longleat, presenta many features which in refine: 
‘ment and knowledge of Italian work are much in 
advanco of other work of the time in England, 
‘The late Marquess of Bath was much interested 
inthe history of the house, and made many efforts 
to discover the authorship of its designs without 
success. Ho told the present writer that the 
explanation which appeare o htm most probable 
was the following ; His ancestor, Thomas Thynne, 
was Secretary to the Protector Somerset, who was 
contemplating the building of w country mansion 
for himself, but died bofore the project was carried 
out. He thought it not mals that the Secretary, 
having the design (by un Ttallan) in is Keeping, 
hhad decided to make use of them with such altora: 
tions as suited his own purpose, This was, of 
course, surmise only, but fitted the case. 

As to the execution of the facsimile, it 
and correct, but eollati the original 
that the blackness of the ink in the copy gives a 
certain coarseness to the illustrations, which also 
suffer a little in the inevitable thickening of the 
etched fines. The ornamental eapit 
fand sometimes defective in the on 
which naturally, are not diminished inthe copy. 
But the whole reproduction is one on which Mr. 
Weaver may be congentulated, and for which he 
may be heartily thanked, 

J.D. Grace, FSA. (Hon, A.) 
































‘The Victoria and Albert Museum “ Review.” 
Following the practice of many tuscuns abroad, the 
nulborten of the Vieloria and Allert Maseum have ‘pl 
Iued a Review (with stetions) of the lard he 
{iistione during the year TL. ‘Tho Raview is to 
"Ths fat “enue (10 be alae fromm 
ry Ofc, prien In) ives an account of the more 
Important editions whether by git, boqeest, or pur 
hue, arranged scoring to the epartetents to which 
the ubjects txpectively belong, exckacetionbelng ually 
relacel by & bret statnoeat indenting in gener terme 
Ue beaty ofthe aogesitions of the yene upon the 
Fequirementa of the department concerned. A chapter 
Stine pipe one iad 
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‘THE IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON. 


Among the schemes for the improvement of 
certain prominent-and important centres of London 
‘which are continually being brought forward none 
have heen more urgently neoded than those for 
‘Trafalgar Square, For it is nob only that the 
: ts now is unsatisfactory and could 
ly improved nt comparatively small 
coat, but that it presents one of the most serious 
chances for the disfigurement of what is even now 
‘one of our finest open spaces. On three sides of 
the Square we might be suddenly confronted by 
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with it, and Mr. Statham's proposals as regards the 
‘Square itself are among’ the best, There isno doubt 
that considerable grandeur and dignity of effect 
‘would be produced by ualng x portion of the Square 
for flights of steps and terraces crossing its whale 
width in front of the National Gallery. ‘The es 
Would preset some dificult the ae of Tefal 
juare meetings, though they might: 
pbk a8 inland from which the better to hear 
apeakers, but their effect, as shown in this design, 
would no doubt give additional importance and 
breadth of effect to the Cree We doubt if the 
ssuthorities would consent. to the bringing back the 
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proposals for some startling and unwelcome 
ianyes which would have every chance of being 
arvia out antes some definite scheme for i 
futuro design is Inid down. A paraphlet by Mr. 
HL. Heathcote Statham? dealing with the subject 
is timely and interesting, and should do something 
to clear the ground for future action. Many ex- 
perts have had their eyes on Trafalgar Square and 
ave formed ideas as to what should be done 


uayston for Remodeling the Fromt Blick of the 
Notional Gallery ent Layingoet Tvofalee Spe! $e 


Lond.” price 8. 6d. Spa aa 
ee Sprague & Co, 69 and 7 Dean 








pavement to correspond on each side of the Nelson 
Column, but anything more awkward and. un 
architectural than the present arrangement of 
Pavement all round the south side of the Square 
could hardly be imagined. The danger zone for 
Pawengers might surely be greatly lessened by a 
revised scheme. Part of Mr. Statham's suggestion 
ow published consists of certain additional fea- 
tures to the National Gallery, and a large dome like 
that which he shows, supported with angle towers, 
would be none too large a mass for the dominating 
object behind the coarse Nelson Column. ‘It seems, 
however, out of scale with the refined and tiny 





‘THE IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON 


order and details of the existing building, with 
which the present pepper-box feature, insignificant 
tind mean as its, better accords, In certain other 
reapets, rach ax the removal of upper oor 
windows, placing a frieze of sculptured figures and 
recessed ‘portions in the end pavilions, the design 

nsn interest and value He'will bo seea from 
the plan it Mr. Statham suggests squaring wy 
the building frontage leading ep to St. Martin’ 
Church on the east side, which would add to the 
balanced dignity of the whole Square. 

‘A real and important object lesson of this Tra- 
falgar Square design is the light that it throws on 
the prosent state of London, whichis somewhat like 
that of w rudderloss ship, drifting before the storm 
and stress of modern growth, Tt is casting no slur 
en the marvellous energies of our great County 
‘Council or our ancient City Corporation to claim 
that London urgently needs a firm and wise control 
at the present moment to safeguard her future, 
Not only has the County Council moro than enough 
‘to do, hut recent history shows how limited is its 
fonar to control the development of streata and 

uildings in the best way. Neither it nor the City 
Corporation can be for ever paying out huge suas 
4s compensation for street improvements without 
larger authority than ean be obtained from rate- 
payers and voters. And with much vast sums 
already owing, itis perhaps not to be wondered at 
if the County Council hua not the courage to face 
fhe giantic tusk of dealing with the inproverent 
of London ax a whole, Perhaps such a great 
roblem as that ix for the moment appropriatel 
ealt with by a body like the London Society, whic 
can dispassionately consider what the proper future 
of London should be from the ideal point of view. 
{f-some statesman can be found to take the presi- 
doney of that Society he may establish such a 
Council of Guidance for the Improvement of 
London us shall ensure. futureembodimont worth 
of its history and its unique position in the world. 
‘T, Ravrues Davisox (Hon. A.]- 





























CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lord Curzon and Tattershall Castle. 
11 8. Peler Street, Bedford + 16th July 1012. 
To the Katitor, Jot 
Daan S12,—Wi member of 
the Institute, ire whether some 
official notice could not be taken of the extremely 
publio-pirited uction of the Rt. Hon. Lord Curzon 
ot Kedleston in conser for the nation the 
historic building, Tattershall Castle, as announced 
in the public press last month. What makes me 
think that the Institute should offically recognise 
action is the fact that it has the honour to 
include Lord Curzon’s name amongst its Hon. 
Fellows, and personally I trust some means may be 
taken of conveying to him the appreciation of 
lovers of good architecture. 
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‘Thanking you in anticipation for the insertion 
of this letter,—Yours faithfully, 
© Guoans, [Ay 


‘The Newer Responsibilities of Architects: 

To the Biitor, Jounxat. R.LB.A.,; 
Sm,—I did not intend encroaching further on 
‘our columns in this matter, but the letter of 
ir. Yerbury in your issue of the 15th June ap- 

parently invites a reply on several points, 

Your contributor states that it is obvious that » 
client cannot charge negligence, in disputing an 
architect's wecount, unless he can prove it. Chops 
ho may never learn from painful experience that, 
in the world we live in, innocence neither protect’ 
‘against accusation nor pays the cost of defence, 
however ill-founded the accusation may be. 

Mr. Yorbury’s difficulties with the ease ot the 
Leicester. Board of Guardians v. Trollope will, 1 
think, disappear if he will again read the report of 
the case and the statement upon it and comments 
to be found in my Paper. 

If again Mr. Yerbury will study the case of 
Robins v. Goddard, the importance of the decision 
of the Judge to which I referred—that the counter- 
claim set up by the defendant could not be dealt 
with under the Arbitration Clause, secing that the 
counterclaim dealt with matters upon which tho 
architect's decision was, in another part of- the 
contract, stated to be fnal—will, I think, be at 
‘once manifest to him, 

‘His observations on the relationship betwoon the 
cases of Robina ¥. Goddard and Roberts & Co, v. 
Hickman, think show thot Mr. Yerbury hus. not 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts, “Ho states that the Houso of Lords found, 
in-the latter case, that there was fraud or collusion 
‘on the part of the architect, whereas, as T have 
tated elsewhere, they stated to the contrary. 
Had the architect beon guilty of fraud or collusion 
there would have been nothing novel or calling for 
notice in the caso, the law upon this point being 
already 10. well establ ¥or the important 
oaring of the ease and its influence on Robina ¥, 
Goddard, 1 beg to refer Mr. Yerbury to my observa: 
























tions in'your issue of the 15th June in which 1 
haye maile my contentions I think quite clear. 
Mr. Yorhury suggests the inadvisability of an 





architect being immune from attack, and in this 1 
think he is confusing two distinct ‘matters. No 
‘one can desire that an architect should be immune 
from the result of negligence, fraud, or incom- 
petence, but whether a client, having contracted 
with a third party that his architect’s decision on 
certain matters tall be final, shoold be able to 
break the agreement ut will and constitute himself 
judge on all matters, technical and otherwise, is 
{quite another matter. This was the principle in- 
volved in Robins v. Goddard. As to whether 
morally an injustice resulted in that particular case 
isa different and minor question, 
E, Greenor [4.]. 
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‘St. Paul's Bridge and the R-1.B.A, 
To the Editor, JoveNat RAB. 

Sim,—In the Annual Report of the Institute 
which ‘was submitted to members on 6th May, 
‘the Council called attention to their action in con~ 
nexion with tho St, Paul's Bridge scheme, 

In the House of Commons on Mth Juno, 1911, 
the Chairman of Ways and Means (Mr. Emmott) 
stated that the representatives, of the Institute 
had * failed in doing their duty.” 1 called atten 
tion to that failure nt the mecting on 6th May, 
but my remarks vere not allowed to be printed 
inthe fnatitute Jovusat, which simply states that 
went on tocriticise tho inaction of the Council in 
not. attending before the Committee of the House 
of Commons,’ 

take this means therefore of stating the fuets 
‘and of quoting a fow comments upon the policy of 
the R.1.B.A. in connexion with the most important 
scheme for the improvement af London that has 
toon before the public for many years, « scheme 
that has frequently been referred to as one of 
“national importance, 

‘The Royal Institute of British Architects pro- 
sented strongly worded petition to) Parument 
against the Bill: it is printed in the Institute 
JousxaL of 18th February, 1911, and it is signed 
by Mr. Stokes, threo other members of the Council, 
and the Secretary, The following are extracts 

Your Petitioners’ Institute, au the ouly chartered 
bony of architects tn the United Ringlom, accept and 
elnitme as part of ite responsibility: snd pul 
the fanelion of tendering advion to the Goveramen 
agen tame te th community af Baving tte 
‘expert ie adaited on all banda v 

‘The following are extracts from 
livered in Parliament on Lith June 1911; they aro 
taken from the Official Report of Parliament 
Debates, Vol. 26, No. 85, published by. H. 
Stationery Otfice, ' It can be seen in the Inatitute 
Library: 

Mr. Mooney (Chairman of the C 
inform the Hodse very shortly w 
this case? The Lantitute of Beith Architects pet 
Aloned against this Mill, and lodged their petition iy 
the usual form, When the Commitee sat the 
did Wot think ie vorth while to 
tuittes, As chairman of that Corn 
‘htonishmont at th fact that the architects were, hot 
Feet befor Ue Cama, ahd t wet at of 
the Tet of the ideas" The invitation, was tte 
tioned in the Landon papers, but the architects never 
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‘appeared before ns... T would have been far better 
Pleased if the Inatitite of Architects had vonie before 
‘us anid given wa the official wiew of the scheme, 





‘Mr, Morrell: Had the apvhitect an opportunity of 
Nae laining their point! wy ad 

Heels: Kaa btu, ited 
archiieeta to come before tn a ‘clined to do 
wo...» When the Caminitton at the Tnatitate tid nop 
Appear’ before hem.” They wrote to The ince sat 
Sit the reason they did swt appear waa ty the cron 
‘Gt cost” T ive the Tustin to send represent 
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bofore the Committee, ‘The total cost to the Tnatituto 
‘would be four guineas, yet the one nt Common it 
‘eed wonight do send tin Hil back to tbe Commsittes 
inorder to mit the Tostivate of Hritah Architects, 

‘Sir William Gelder: Why ‘ahould the architects be 
require to spend £300 or £1,0 in opposing a ebieme 
‘of this ind ang: more than any other cage? 
vated HC the Kate ot ria Architects 

followed our auggeation they wo: hava tne 
20 such cot; they Sead have Sone’ before the Gath 
ities and ven their opinion. 

Mr Lambs On this occasion the Chairman of the 
Commitee invited them to canbe to the Commitee, an 
yet they dil not appene 

Tord Baeatrea la Hon, Associate of the Institute] » 















| frankly regret the attitude of the Institute of Tritish 
Architects Lan not in theie confidence » «from the 
nowledge 1 have of architects 1 think the oa. anember 





‘opposite wan very wide of the mark when he suggentod 
ARAL ey did od place tebe ease before the Comittee 
mpl Boca ould have uw onl exper on 
{hel parson puciin, 1'do not ballon 

‘The Chalrman of Ways and. Means (Mr, mmol 
Ie It tale that the Committee should ute, breaues 
eur ave fall in doing ale day he Tan 
{ute of Bitiah Arhitecta dt nok anponr bafore the 
Committe, although overy chance wae given to: them 
To appear,’ No obfedtian Wan ta Yo Vest foen, ead 
the Charan sent them w special invitation. I fealy 
Ahink the hon, member for brigg (Sir William Gelder) 
tran hardly fuie tthe memberr'ol his own profesion 
‘arn he suid wae u question of cont relly do not 
Think to meany of dha architect, If hie a @ matter 
tf eat public ateret On wich they fel w strmgly, 
farely ome Gt thern would come forward, and” Ai96 
tridence: +The architects had their chance and they 
‘tot tak 

Me Alfred 





























po ‘ommnitteo, London 

in for all timo to be treated as if that evidences was not 
wthcoming and ax if no other person could give. It 

t the Institute of British Architects. Nothing could 

be more f yg than that. The antereat 

terest here. WI 
pubic ee of the Tritinls 
{o enue before the Committee? 





Thelieve very few members of the Institute have 
any knowledge of this severe rebuke by Parliament, 
Which apparently was quite justified, The {nots 
are clearly shown above, and may be briefly 
summed up as follow 

1. The RLB.A. cloimed the right to advise the 
Government, 

2, The R.LB.A. received the great compliment of a 
special invitation to advise a select Committee of 
the House of Commons. 

3. The R.LB.A. refused the invitation, 

Who is the man, or who are the men responsible? 

Yours obediently, 
Svpxey Panis, FSA. [Fl 





‘A Dilapldations Dilemma t 
18th July A912, 
To the Editor, Sounsat. RA.B.A,,— 
Stn,—May I, through the JovRNan, present 
ease for criticism and solution, as Tam anxious to 
know if there is u definite ruling on the point in- 
volved in the following circumstances ? 
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A DILAPIDATIONS DILEMMA! eal 


X.,0 doctor of medicine, took a lease of a house 
for 21 years in 1891. In 1898, X. sold his practice 
carried on at the house, and assigned the lease, 
with the consent of his lessor, to Dr. Y. Ata 
later period, Dr. Y. took Dr. Z. into partnership. 
Later atill, Dr. ¥. being unable to meet the claims 
ol creditors compounded with them, and then, 

utving no means, he was bought out by his partner, 
Dr. Z., and Dr. Y. left this country. 

In April last, Dr. X., the original lessee, had 
served wy him a schedule of dilapidations with 
the usual notice to carry out the repairs within 
three months, 

"That Dr. Y., the assignee, would (had he been 
within jurisdiction and a man of sul ) have 
been liable for dilapidations is generally agreed. 
Dr. Z, never took an assignment from Dr. Y., 
oon being naked to do the dilapidations diselaimed 

He carried on the practice in the house, 
fand paid the rent hitherto paid by Dr. ¥. The 
lease was in his possession, but only as a chattel. 
Could Dr. Z, be rae liable! or must Dr. 












X. make good the dilapidations  —I am, Sir, 
WARD A. Jouuye [A.}. 


Earthquake-Resisting Construction, 
6 Bloomsbury Square, W.0. = 28rd July 112. 
To the Baitor, Jounxat R1.B.A.— 

Dear Sim,—I am venturing to ask through the 
JourNa for an authoritative opi 
following question : A fiend of mine, Dr. Turner, 
‘8 medical missionary in Nyasaland, wishes to build 
his house entirely of brick, i, with a brick arched 
and batrel-vaulted roof instead of the usual wood 
‘and corrugated iron root on brick walls, There are 
‘many obvious advantages in this, but the point is 
which is the hetter form in view of earthquakes ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Haney 8, Stewarr [4.). 
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CHRONICLE. 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 

‘The following appointments to the four Standing 
Committees have been made by the Council under 
By-law 51 — 

‘Aur—T. Raffles Davidson (H.A.J; TL DP. 
Burke Downing (FJ; C. H. B. Quennell [F.]; 
Halaay Ricardo {F-J;, Edgar Wood [FJ 

Lirenatvnx.—John Bilson, F.8.A. (F.];, Theo~ 
dore Fyfe (F.]; C. E. Sayer [4.]; Leslie Water- 
house, M.A. Caitab.[F-]; Edmund Wimperi ¥.) 

Practic W. Brewill (F.]; Matt. Garbutt 
(Fi Joke Hodson 1F-1; Albert W. Moore [¥.]; 
Herbert A. Satchell [F.]. 

Soumxce.—C. B, Bateman (F.]; W. R. Davidge 
Gide IB Franek (4.); HA. Saul [4.]; B.A. 
‘oung [4.} 


Designs of Government Buildings 

Mr. Bennett Gokiney, in a recent Parliamentary 
Paper, asked whether, in view of the dissatisfac- 
tion, both expressed and suppressed, with which the 
designs and accommodation of the more recently 
completed Government offices had been received by 
the public, the First Commissioner of Works would 
arrange with the Government that the preparation 
‘of all plans for future public buildings should be 














thrown open to public competi whether, in 
the new buildings already contemplated, he would 
take steps to prevent any re of the mistakes 


‘which had s0 diminished the general comfort and 
convenience of large portions of so many of our 
more recent pablie oflccs; wheter he would eco 
that in any future plans the errors of internal 
planning, which were s0 palpable in the new offices 
St the Board of Trade and other buildings, imac 
cient lighting of many rooms, over-lighting of many 
corridors, lavish distribution of space on the one 
hand and cramped accommodation on the other, 
‘were not repeated ; whether he would take steps 
to prevent the continuance of the present style of 
internal furnishing and s0-called decoration of the 
interiors of our public offices; and whether he 
would abolish for the future the present system of 
only inviting designs for public buildings from a 
privileged panel of selected architects, 
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Mr. Wedgwood Benn: Al these matters are 
receiving, and will reeeive, the most careful eon- 
sideration of the First ‘Commissioner. While 
guarding against such defects in new buildings as 
the hon, member indicates, the First Commis- 
Sioner most not he understood to admit ng whole, 
his sweeping indictment of existing buildings, Tt 
is not clanr to what now buildings of the Bonrd of 
‘Trade the hon. member rete 
Mr. Bennett Goldney further asked whether the 
First Commissioner would in future give the Mem- 
bers of the Honse an opportunity of examining all 
competitive schemes for the erection of new or the 
alteration of ol Government buildings before any 
such schemes were finally chosen and approved, 
‘and whether he would give Members an oppor: 
tunity within the House itself of 
schemes which might be selected for final approval 
before the final choice was made; whether he 
would inform the House as to the method of ap- 
JPoistment of architects and others to the panel 
rom which the designers of our more recent build- 
ings had been selected; whether all qualified 
architects were eligible for a place on the panel ; 
ether architects might appoint themselves to the 
ancl. and, i'not, would he explain why la the 
Just certain architects of merit had been Tet off the 
panel while others of less notoriety had been pro- 






























ready been promised, 
tant buling geese, 
ianient before final ap- 
proval, but the First Commissioner is doubtful 
Whether opportunity can he given for their inspee- 
thin the House itself, though be hopes to be 
le to arrange it, Tt was wtated last year that in 
recent cases architects have been selected from a 
panel submitted to the Fist Commissioner by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The First 
Commissioner does not feet himself able to investi- 
gate the proceedings of the Institute in drawing up, 
the panel 








International Congress of the History of Art, Rome, 
‘The Tenth International Congress of the His- 
tory of Art will be held in Rome under the patron- 
age of the King of Italy, from the 16th to 2lat 
October, in the hallof the Royal Academy de’ Lincei, 
Palazzo Corsini. The. ts for discussion are 
grouped under the following heads: (1) History 
of Karly Christian and Medioval Art down to the 
close of the ‘Trecento; (2) The Quattrocento ; 
(3) History of Art from the Cinguecento down to 
the present day ; (4) History of Art Methods ; 
General Precautions for Works of Art ; Researches 
‘into Artistic Technique ; Organisation of Public 
Works. ‘The Central Committee, acting in concert 
‘with the executive, will select readers of papers on 
subjects of yeneral importance to be brought 
before the full conference. The languages of the 
‘Congress will be Italian, French, English, German, 




















and Spanish. Exhibitions will be held of repro- 
nis omen we oan are 

of catalogues of private collections, sale cat 3, 
fe, in connection with the abject, ‘The ub: 
scription for a full member is 25 lire (81 ste 
for ladies, relatives of members, 10 lire 
students furnished with a University ticket, 10 
Application for tickets and for all. information 
hould be made to the Secretary-General of the 












From Sir Cramues A, Nicotsos, Bart. [F.)— 
© Tnotice in reading Mr Maurice 8. Adams’ paper 
in the Jounxar of 29th June that 1 am credited 
with the design of the reredos now in St. Mary's 
Church, Hornsey. This is a mistake, The com: 
mission was given to my partner, Mr. H, C. Cor 
lette, who was entirely responsible for the design 
‘aud supervision of the work.” 


‘Obituary. 

‘Tuomas Anno [elected Axsooiate 1867, Fellow 
1904, placed on list of Retired Fellows, 1904} passed 
‘away on the 12th July. He practised ax an archi- 
tect in London for about forty years, returning to 
Edinburgh, his mative place, twelve years. ayo, 
Ho was papi of David Ui the City Architect 
ol 1. going th oust ol 

inbungh going through the usual course 
8. 





studies at the Edinburgh School of Design under 
Mr. Christe, nd Mr. Dallas, Mr. Christie, 
who formed a Sketching and Measuring Club, did 
\t service for the young architect in days when 
ie had nothing like’ the facilities of the present 
time; and ono recalls the pleasure which the 
careful study of Holyrood Abbey and other old 
buildings in and around Edinburgh afforded the 
centhusiagtio learner, and the happy comradeship 
of those golden days. Many members of that 
class and of the School of Design have risen to 
more or less eminence as painters, sculptors, and 
architects, Mr. Arnold, on the completion of his 
pupilage, ventured to London and was in the office 
of Sir Horace Jones for a season, 
beginning practice for himeolf, and erecting various 
Presbyterian and Congregatinal chard 
and places of business. He directed his attentio 
‘ay 40 many have done, to the study of the Halic 
problem, and his solution, the weiter 
the mo. factory that has beon 


Vol. IL, and a perspec- 
session ul the RA BAL 
which might well be published. He was devoted 
to literature, and had several papers on Seottisl 
Architecture ” in some of the early numbers af the 
Architect, illustrated with drawin, hy the etcher, 


Axel Haig—G. 8, Arrwen, Architect, 33 Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, 
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ARCHITECTS FROM GEORGE IV. TO 
GEORGE V. 


By Mavurce B. Apams [F.], 
(Continned from page 007.) 


(j,# BODLEY, R.A., stamped everything that he 
‘1. “did with the utmost refinement and dist 
tion, as well as much originality ; his work woul 
have graced any period of architecture. St. 
Michael's, Brighton ; All Saints’, Cambridge the 
Church of the Holy Angels, Hoar Cross; St. 
Augustine's, Pondlebury; St. Mary’s, Clumber; 
St. John’s, Cowley, Oxford; St, Edward's, Hol. 
hock; and Holy Trinity, Kensington, aro a few 
‘among several remarkable examples of beanty and 
reserved power, Mention must also be made of the 
River Houso, Chelsea ; the School Board Offices on 
the Embankment; Christ Church Buildings and 
St, Swithin's Quadrangle, Magdalen Colloye, Ox- 
ford; King’s and Queen's Colleges, Cambridges 
and Washington Cathedral. His character was ns 
charming as his work, and no one had a wider ex- 
Perienee in perfecting design in the applied arta. 
Port of the work mentioned wax done of course 
in conjunetion with ‘Thomas Gat Rodley's 
teredos at King’s Lynn is only one of many 
similar erections of his sl When he was 
elected A.R.A. he told me that his works sent to 
tho Royal Academy for exhibition were refused 
by the Couneil because, as they said, his share in 
the designs munt pass without question, and Mr, 
Garner's part in them must bo considered, This 
absurd contention much amused Bodley. 

William Burges 1 also knew personally. His 
wonderful house at Molbury Road ix worthy, 
like the Musée Plantin, Antworp, of belong 
ing to the nation. Tt is'incomparably more in- 
teresting than Lord Leighton's house, though no 
doubt the Arab Hall of the latter, with its old 
Moorish tiles, is. very beautiful and intero 
, William Burges joined Hf Clutton in a competi- 
tiom for Lille Cathedral in 1856, which they won. 
Street, who took the second prize, said Burges 
was so familiar with French prejudice that he had 
taken the procaution to use French papor, and 
thereby obtained undue advantage. However 
may be, Buryes’ drawings were so quaintly exe- 

ted that Viollet-le-Duc at first believed that they 
were old drawings of the thirteenth century, till 
he dincovered Whatman’ watermark ithe 
Paper. ‘The church at Lille ix a wretched. build- 
ng, boiled down from Burges and Street's designs, 
and ereoted by alocal man named Leroy, Burges 
and Clutton having been got rid of. 

The designs of William Burges were always 
thorough, including the most minute detail. Corle 
Cathedral; his clrurohes at Skelton and Studley 
Royal, near Ripon ; Cardiff Castle; St. Faith’s, Stoke 
Newington ; the Speceh Room, Harrow, are among 
the most important. His design for the Law 
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Courts was architecturally by far the best, ‘The 
scheme which he made for decorating St. Paul's 
Cathedral by a vencer of marble was shown at the 
Royal Academy in 1873,” He was « most capable 
writer and the Kindest of frend, though his tenpe 
was certainly volatile, When fitting up Worcester 
College Chapel, which he did with exquisite skill, 
hie called to see the stalls made by Robinson. The 
carvings on the elbows represent animals. - Burges 
said the whole thing was abominable and left in a 
rage. Robinson, feeling hurt, and knowing every 
thing that could’ be done had been done, put the 
work back and stacked it away, waiting events. 
Sone, weoks after Burges called agin, examined 
the stalls, and was entirely satistied, though no 
changes whatever had been made. Only a short 
time before his death the Academy did itself the 
honour of electing him A-R.A. Burges’ design 
for Edinburgh Cathedral would grace any period 


of art 

E, W. Godwin, F.8,4., like his personal friend, 
William Burges, imported French Gothic manner. 
inms, and exercised a great influence on his fellows, 
though, considering his genius, Godwin's caro 
idually was largely a failure owing to h 
‘own personal shortcomitiga. Congleton and North- 
ampton Town Halls, Dromore Castle, Glenbigh 
Towers, and somo work at Castle Ashby for the 
Marquis of Northampton are his designs, He 
‘won the first competition for tho Town Hall at 
Leicester, and built Whistler's house at Chelsea, 
and others st Bedford Park. Godwin created 
atyle of his own, and took up Japanese art with 
ability. As a writer, and as an authority on 
costume and dramatic staging, he was unsurpassed, 

George Edmund Street, RLA., architect of the 
Law Courts, was in every sense w gront architect. 
His books on the brick and marble architecture 
of Italy: andl itecture in Spain dis- 
play. indefatigable industry and. discriminating 
Incisive style. Bristol and Chriné Church Cathe 
dale were partly rebuilt by him. Street told me 
that when the Dublin work was in hand a detail 
for the entrance arch was asked for, He drew it 
‘out on the spot, full size, As tho structure 
ceeded a fragmentof tho old arch was found which 
proved to be identical with the profile ho hud 
supplied—so scholarly was Strvet’s knowledge, 
iis design for Edinburgh Cathedral was an excellent 
performance. Other examples of note are his fine 
churches at Kennington, Paddington, Eastbourne, 
Glifton, Bournemouth, and Oxford, also St. James, 
the Less, Westminster, and the Convent at Bast 
Grinstead. Like Barry and Scott, Street was 
buried in Westminster Abbey; Bodley designed 
the brass over his grave. 

T must be content merely to name some of the 
‘most able church architects of their day: John 
Prichard, Wm. White, R. J. Johnson, H. Clutton, 
J, 8. Crowther, M. E. Hadfield, George Goldi 
E.G. Paley, Mr. Archibald Dunn, and 8.8. Teuloi 
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John P, Seddon, at one time Hon. Secretary of the 
Institute, did good work during the sixties; and 
John Douglas, neglected by the Sera Academy, 
‘reated quitea schoo! of his pupils, and well deserved 
the Royal Gold Medal which he did not get, He 
had just completed an exceptional house in which 
every detail followed the solid thoroughness of 
medioval timber-building, Meeting the oliont on 
the job the employer said, * Very nice and all that, 
but damned expensive, Douglas.” Tru,” re- 
plied the architect, “1 found it so; T spent more 
than my commiasion on my clerks wages loking 
after the work, and T don’t think the builder fins 
made. a five-pound note out of his contract ; but 
T'm glad you think it nice.” 

‘Tho enormous advance in church development 
and planning throughout the time just considered 
was further extended by others. George Gilbert 
Scott, Junt., aa he was called, erected St. Agnes’ 
Newington, in 1877, and All Hallows, Southwark, 
some years later, realising tho poetry and efficiency 
‘of ecclesiastical work of a plainer kind in brick for 
the purposes of town churches and advanced 
Anglican worship. J. D. Sedding’s two London 
chutches—Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, and the 
Holy Rodoomer, Clerkenwell —are exceedingly 
clover and well contrived, though quite different, 
‘and are characteristic of his duality of mind and 
orsatile taste, Sedding usually mado his sketches 
in aygroen-covered ledger-like book; one day, when 
out with him and afew companions, someone 
narked as we walked along a country road, 
What a curious book Sedding is using.” N 
at all,” ejaculated Sir Thomas Drew, ‘for he 
invariably dosigns and draws on the principle of 
“Double “Entry? i 
J. F. Bentley's smaller churches are very: 
charming, d the Cathedral at Westminster will 
hand his’ name down to posterity, though it ix 
doubtful if it will ever look so grand inside when 
decorated, as in ite presout plain carcase state, with 
the brick joints to give it scale, His sominary of 
St. Thomas at Hammersmith, though so plain, is 
greater success than his florid College near Windsor, 

St, Martin's Church in the Lewes Road, 
Brighton, erected about 1876 by Mr. Somers 
Clarke, F.S.A,, possesses many masterly qualities, 

Tt is hopeless to try even to mention all that 
deserve notice, but Me. Wm, Niven's church at 
‘Teddington, Mr, A. H. Skipworth’s church of § 
Etheldreda, Pulham, some by Hodson Fowler 
Durham, and others by Mr. Tomple Moore, Mr. 
Gurl Hare, Sit Chas, Nicholson and Mr. W. Tepper 
are works pointing to possibilities of becom 
wonhip: and. Mr 3. Olid Sco 
churches, his Selby Abbey restoration, and his 
completion of the Duke of Norfolk's great church 
ut Norwich, must henamed. Of course the noble 
Cathedral at Liverpool, now being built by Mr. G. 
ilbert Scott, is moro important, and the Lady 
Chapel has already been completed. One could but 
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wish that the sea-weedy carving in this building 
might be modified or stopped. ‘The design chosen 
in the competition by Messrs. G, F. Bodley and 
Norman Shaw has been much altered in execution, 

One note has to be added to give an idea of what 
is at the back of the ecclesiastical development 
of architecture in churches, In 1854 seventeen 
cathedrals only had monthly celebrations, twelve 
others had weekly communions, and not  singhe 
cathedral n daily Eucharist, Now there are 9,000, 
churches in England with celebrations every week, 
and about « thousand with daily celebrations, 
not to mention the keeping of churches open for 
‘use all day long and many daily services. 

Briefly let us turn to civic buildings, in which 
conneotion the Town Halls of Leeds and Hull by 
Cuthbert Broderick come to mind for their classic 
merit, which also marks John Burnet’s works 
in Glusgow, with many others of distinction at 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Greek Thomson, too, 
hd hs admirers, though his work leaves ta cold. 
1 must mention Banks and Barry’s buildings 
forming the quadrangle in front of tho Royal 
Academy, and the Palladian buildings at its rear 
for London University by Sir Jamex Pennethorne, 
erected in 1868; also the City Liberal Club, by 
Mr. GE. Grayson, a few. yours Inter, David 
Bryce erected the Bank of Scotland, and J. Dick 
Peddie's work we recall with praise. 

‘Alfred Watorhonse, R.A., of stupendous practice, 
‘wax no sooner ont of his articles than he won the 
Ansize Courts at Manchester, Edmund Sharpe 
told me that Waterhouse had acknowledged to, 
hhim how useful he had found the books of classified 
mouldings published by Sharpe, for, said he, "1 

the thick of my business before I was really 
nnohester Town Hall demonstrated th 
‘unequalled skill of Waterhouse ws « planner, and 
 water-colourist he was graphically artistic. His 
excellent buildings all over the Kingdom speak 
of him as an architect, and the Natural History 
Museum, if hard in matorial texture and not very 
happy in its colour, is nob put out of countenance 
by its newer neighbours, 

Georgo Corson of Leeds, born the same year as 
Waterhouse, worked on the same modern lines 
with ability. “Here we must not omit a line on 
* Viotorinn Hatt,” whose efforts, which won him 






































this namo, were by no means so trivial as some said 
they were, Bassott. Keeling made a stir when he 
startled folk with his Strand Musie Hall “Raney 





Brand” front, 






s florid and vulgar 
ris, who built Sale 
id another mansionat Stokesay,, 
ed architect. ‘The best Vie~ 
torian brick buildings of the civie sort were called 
“Queen Anne,” and the schools designed by 
ohn J, Stevenson in conjunction with Me Bp Re 
Robson were admizably refined nd clever. Me. 
Basil Champnoys, Mr. Philip Webb, Baden Nesfield, 
Richard Coad, George Devey, Sir Ernest Gearge, 
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and Mr. Norman Shaw have all done work in this 
way which eannot be surpassed for originality and 
charm. The new Scotland Yard by Mr. Norman 
Shaw, and New Zealand Chambers in the City are 
second to none in Je wag sod Nhe iy 
Aibrary at Manchester. by Mr. Baal Champers 
leserves warm praise, though I may be exceeding 
the rule L laid down at the outset in sayi 
‘The Imperial Institute and Lloyd’s new builds 
in the City, Wakefield Town Hall, and other con- 
spicnous bi fare associated with Mr. T. B. 
‘olleutt, and. the Criterion” recalls ‘Thomas 
Verity nnd his connection with the Albert Hall. 
‘Time will not permit of my doing more than 
mention some other civic buildings, such as the 
University and Collegiate work at Oxford and 
Cambridge, Newcastle, Hampstead, Lancing, Roe- 
dean and Rugby, Eton, Horsham, Birmingham, 
Dartmouth, Bangor, and Aberdeen; Town Halls 
at Bradford, Plymouth, Belfast, Woolwich, 
Shofield, Lancaster, Colchester, ‘Cardiff, and 
Stockpott; and Municipal Baidlings at Chee, 
Walsall and Crewe: 
nics all over England; 
Holborn Viaduct and the Thames Embankment. 
t Stroet improvement, the Mall Proces- 
feleeh ceria ei 
in Office, the uildings, 
the Wesleyan Memorial Hall, und. the Strand 
‘enlargement scheme are fresh in our minds, ‘The 
Office of Woods and Forests in Whitehall scales 
better with Inigo Jones's Banqueting Hall than 
any of its neighbours. 
._ English and Scotch domestic work has exceeded 
in merit all foreign competition, and bids fair to 
teach a more general application ax men learn to 
omit senseless detail and elaboration, depending 
instead more on outline and good proportion ; but 
the Gothio spirit must be retained to virile 
‘and adapted to modern requirements und domestic 
comfort. To quote Milton : “It is for homely 
features to keep Home.” 
Tho introduction of ferro-conerete construction 


und the facility of ‘materials, as well as 
the mulkpicedionotepecalsts buidingeppiances 
hve not only quite revolatonied i 














‘ously enough, it is the cl 
who now is most keenly ansious to retain indi- 
enous modes and to revive traditional local styles 
should he be employed where any once obtained. 
‘The native architect, as a rule, perhaps to impress 
his work with what may pass as up-to-date in 
style, emulates what he assumes to be the la 
Phase of fashion in town as illustrated in 
Profesional journals This is a mater of 
egret. A hundred years ago architects were 
balers ax well’ the Brotbers Adam, lke 

yninent architects, undertook to 
completed buildings. Now, when architects have 


increased in numbers beyond all hope of lucrative 
employment, too peal dies etic itor being 
ely handled wholesale by municipal trading 
chemes othe one band, nd by emporium far 
nishin orstores on the other. Registration 
i being pres forward ag a remedy. Tt may 
help. the practitioner, even if it does not improve 
architecture as an art, for that depends upon the 
artist, whose skill is a matter of birthright and not 
of legal enactment. 

No retrospect of the past century can reasonabl 
be complete without some reference to the vexed 
question of restoration, which with allits disastrous 
results was carried out in the carlice Victorian 

riod with far too big « letter R; much that was 
torically valuable and artistically beautiful wan 
destroyed by well meaningenthusasts, who sraped 
snd poled many «noble building st enormous ex- 
pense without recognising the value of Architec- 
ture and her handmaidens in eraftamanship. We 
are all agreed about that, and now, let us hope, no 
capable architect would do anything of the sort 
we deplore. The pity is that the Protectionints 
do not more often rescue old buildings from 
thoughtless neglect; in their zeal to prevent an 
architect from touching an old church to make it 
more fit for contemporary worship, they overlook 
the fact that rack and rain are going on elsewhere 
unheeded, and no effort is made to save and up- 
keep all kinds of even more valuable remains which 
if left alone will cease to exist altogether, 











Avrexntx, 


The appended list gives particulars of more or 
ess prominent architects belonging to the period 
under review, but, to avoid risk of objection to 

bly invidious choice of names, architects stil 
living have been eliminated from # 
ally compiled. A few namics are included of men 
who were distinguished as patrons of architectuse, 
or who are worthy of record as having exercised 
direct influence op the fine art of building, or as 
having been engaged in developing the minor arts, 
or in the literature associated with architecture 
and craftsmanship. The earlier names on the list 
are slightly anticipatory of the period under notice. 
James Sroame, 713-1768 {Adenine Arita, 1703 
Soest | Ca 
1% Daxcx, 1741-1825 —Newgsto Prison : 
Oot Burgeo, Lineol's In Pele; 8. Lake's Hon 
Joos Gaspox, T742-1823—Custom "House ; Four 
Coorts sed Colonnade of House of Lords, ‘Dublin ; 
Papi of Sir Wan. Chambers, 
ean Bono, 174 18H. Wodford Halls Hout, 
‘Tuokad Levante, 1909-1850 Groory” Hall, Pole, 
EC; Lay-out of Bedford 2 House, Went 
side of Lincoln's Inn Fields interiors. 
Sascss Wrarr, BLA. 1746-1813—Worked in tho Graeco- 
Tatian style; built Pantheon, Oxford Street, and did 
Gothic” went, sck "Fon" Abtey,'com- 
$ 
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onoed 17065 acchitect to. Westminster Abbey 5 
Palace at Rew; Doddington Hall; Ashrie House 5 
Tentored several cathedrals, 

out Nant, 1702-1525.—Lay-out of Regont Steont 5 built 
“Marble Aroh Buckingham Palace; Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton; Regent's Park ‘Terraces; Haymarket 
‘Theatres intcodaced the Stucco gtyle 

Sic Jus Soanty HAs, 1763-1897-—Bank of nghnd, 
1788; denign for Hou of Lords; ‘Churches, Wat 
Worth ud, Marylebone, &e.t~ founded Staseum, 
Tincotw’s Inn Fickle: Gold Medalist, 

8, Pe Cocke, 1704-1821.—Bishop of London's House, 

on Hall, Carmarthen { 
Goro Park, Sit ther of (. Cocker, 

Wa. Ponpes, 1705-1822—-Pupil of Wyatt, Raton Hall, 
Cheshire, 

Avounres Poors, 1762-1832.—Pugin and Le Keus’ 
‘Normandy Pugin. and. Wilson's Dooks on, Gothic, 
Gavlon Ornament, &e., engraved by JohnH. Le Kewk 
Ta}2-1800 (alo engraved Parker’ and Bling’ works 

sand Teunkin' Stoner of Vets) 

J. Lanett, Bost, 1706-1897.——Act of Parliament Archt- 
eet for Waterloo ficklge, for which Iie made fine 
Atongn, but which wae bulit by George Ronnie, 1817. 
Tonal built Consmereial Rooms, Bristol, and Portico 
ty Hotel Stamford, (John Henale ereoted Landon 
Tid 1828 cot £2,000.) 

sie Jk. Warvition IA, 1760-1810-—Windsor Castle; 
inroduoed. English vetslon of tho Eypite style 
fp inte vi ny Dito, Cary, eyed 
‘Rendemy, of Afsnaion for Rash of Yarborough, 1880; 
declined fo take Nanh’s placo mb Buekinghan Palace 
‘wien press to do so hy” the Regent. 

Sir Mucnano Mowttsow, 1O07-1840—tleuddy Hall re 
oration; Baliyleigh “Castle, Ky; hover “in 
Beotland ; Kilewidery Cvatle | additvons, 10. Cashel 
Cathedral; County Court Honse, Clonmel Shelton 
“Abbey (* Ballytin " ; Court Movie, Carlo 
ford Castle alterations? Cartle Kerry 5 
with he a, Willian Viraviu Moreson. 










































+ The carlo known * patent" for cement dates, 1677 
dy Kendricks Eury. "Te wna alld. Glass" bat 
ti recor temalnnbo¥0 ty tomterlas of process of wan 
neta Coad’ Patent Stone ma of femnewt wns et 
ty Thomas Leverton in Bedford Square and Bloomsary 
Street rom 1741. Thelirthers Adam used Llarde’ 
ferment staceo for they details wad slvational nurfees in 
Fitzroy "Square and. the Adeiphi Noman or Pu 
foment was patented in London (n 170%,” Portand cement 
an patota by Sone Asp eager ST. 
Keele cement wae patented in 1898.- Selenite cete 
ed hy ieneta ott 1870,‘ term" Stoo 
iy ebraces two divergent. things. One is 4 
ier Kind of mortar with oninaty easbonate of le for 
Tae, generally burnt limestone oil chalk and the 
tree; rightlyvo fermi, pts very slowly, resists tho 
tion of {ho weather, and canbe ashe” enn bo 
{nodlled when wet eet, being pliable material. ‘The 
inte par of ta! gt 
Tare for woe by burning typrom or alabaster 
fit Becomes bard very eapiy. Te ty 
































i vate 
fexyorute and caubot be washed. Clay or other plastic 
‘taterial has to be employed for moulds in which to cast 
the plaster. Hoth stucco and plaster wero familie to the 
anclnts.. In 40 nc, Vitruvios gaye exact initruetionsfor 
Sstucco-making, and so hard and smooth was ite finish 
that nies wire mado te polo uta" Tn yen 


archaic stuceo is extant, and Geo, T, Robinson said he 
hha noen stucco, Ind centurion before Vitruviv's day, in 
Ivetter condition’ and less weather-worn) than the marble 
which war placed alongside it. Canvas plaster, rovived 
few yearn ago, was well known to the ancients for 
tasks Ou mummy eases. 
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Davy Hagaurox, 1798-1863—3rd promfum for Howes 

Parliament = change, Glasgow: 

ton Palaces Lanne, Castles Western Clay lax: 
rg, Binh Ldcon Ucion; Chydenate aid Wertera 
Thani 

Dasumt A. Auexaxpan, 1768-1840.—Additions to Long. 
ford Castle; Prisons wt Dartmoor and Maidstone, 

1821, Architect, —First of thy 
ho served their Alia Mater 
“Treasurer RAL V7 in 





in an official position 
‘lace of Sir Willa Chambers. 

Wiultaae Status, 1770=1840.—Glaagow jail; Lanatic 
‘Asylum, Pattiamentary Road; “Honterian Museum : 
AL Gees Charo,’ Glagow Sir Walter Soot 
deseribed him as a geniun. 

Axwoons (Sent. and” June.) 1771-1843, 1708-1840.— 





‘Westminster Howpital; St, Pancras, Church, Euston 
Kond.—(W. H. Tnwoo>) St. Martin’s Chapel ;Ktegent 
are Chapel: published The Brechiheion at Athens, 
Souy Brtrvox,, 177L-1N51.—Arehitectura, Aiquiien of 
‘Great Britéin, 1907-26 ; Ttentoration Redlif Chureb, 
Bristol; Cathedral Antgwitieg, 14 vols, 
ances Sanoaxr Stone, 1771-1868.—Cathedrals of Great 
“Britain, BI4-10 : influenced Sic G. G, Seat, 
oss Me Gagne, AMA, 1771-184— Pupil of Wyatt 5 
‘Phanix and Pelican Invuranoo Olle, Charing, Crowe; 
‘ditions to Laneastor Prison ; Bulldings in Laver- 
1; Designa for Rural Buildings 
ww, Arison, 1773-1830—Pupil of Wyatt Abbotaford 
for Sir Walter Scott, 1813, 
KR Anwaiiasy, 1773 1800,—Middte. Temple Library 
Smith & Son's preminon, Strand 
Joux SHAW, 1170-1832 —St. Dunstan's Chisel, Flot Sts 
all, Christ's Homptal (now demmolshed). 
Sosxen Woons, 1776-1864-Fiext President of the Lon: 
‘don Architectural Sockty, 1600, (Savage and. les 
‘worn Viee-Presidunts, and Mr. Bushley ‘Sceretary. 
PF onsvos, 1770-188—Ono of the firt View 
rae of 1D, 166-0; publind raring 
incu, 1838, with deswings Shaw, of 
Matis, Wobars, Hardwick, and Cast Ashby. 
Twosias Riownax, 177-1841.—Alempt to discriminate 
‘the Styler of “Architecture im Brnglanl, 1810; bulk 
St. Georgo’s Chateh, Birmingham, 1822; Now Court, 
St, sFohn'n College,’ Cambridge: restored iso’ 
Falnce, Carlin; etected twenty-five ohuebes in 
‘Midlands: helped Parker with Phe Glovsary of Areki- 
luchores ansisted by Twopenny (180-1884. 
outs Grdesrue GRAM, T77F-1839-—Competed for 


























Intred vee purer Gothic werk oto Seta Cul 
Castle, Perth; Ross Priory, Dumbarton; Dunse 
Chats Boe, 
wt, 778-1848—emp to. dermin he 
“ath Character olsen arte 1 
W. Winx, BA. 1778-1800—University. Colleges 
Ine Niall 1 con wa) 
desrn'e Herp "Wain "Cb Bon 
Cie Ce ee ae ee 
2, Pars, 1770-tsr7 | Pupil oF Nua; Court Hota 
i, a, BOG | ta eon fo male, Ck, 


Janne Savane, 1779-1862—St. Luke's Church, Chelyen 
‘Richmond Bride, and Bridge over the Liffey, Dublin. 

‘Sir Mounnr Ssanice, 1781-1867.—Beitish Muwens, 1823 5 
Poa Ofce, St, Martin'sle-Geand ; Drury Lane 

‘Turis Putte, Bam. ox Guny, PRS, 1781-1880— 
First President of the Rojal Justitate of British 
Architects, 1834-50. 

(Cuanuas Wao, 1781-1835,—Pupil of "Malton; flue 
‘trated Canterbury Cathedral, 1807; York, 1800; 
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Chenter, 1813: Lidhiekd, 1819: Lincoln, 1819 ; 
Worcester, 1888, 

JOS. Commas, 1 tured Antiquitiea of 
‘Norfole and Normandy, 1818; English Covntia, 1838, 

Setdjue to Old Cages an DomestoAreitestore 
‘eaue ‘and rehiteot 
Heeted Britton’ Beatie of Bngond and Wal 

Ts 
AC Koo, AS 188 of Te rekcerd 
lagsine, 1833; aut ia of Cottage 
Farm Buildings, 1842, (The Builders’ Magazine, 1786, 
wan edited by" George Cook, Architect and Builder,” 
‘nd illustrated by John Carter.) 

‘Twowas Hasauros, 1764-1868—Founder of the R.S.A, 
Burns Monuments, Allowsy, Edinburgh, and 
Hn Cote of tne and gh Schl, in: 
bea Ra Clann, Cage own Buin end 

at Ayr. 

Togas Gweivt, 1784-1808.—Regtored Southwark Catho- 
‘ral, 18, Published Eneyclopmdia of Architectre 

Round Beaxtay, 1780-1851.—Fourteen theatres an 
Tone Colonnade, Drury. Lai 

1a N. Corriyattas, "1787-1847.—Arohitectural hooks 

‘teary VIL, Chapel, fn two volunver; indo a famous 
collection of cats nd examples, which formed part 
of th Royal Architectural Museum 

% Donwo%, 1787-1800.—Central Railway Station 

‘Newonatle exhibited the first coloured architectural 

‘drawing ever shown at tho Hoyal Acadomy: tl 1815 

rechiteets had to vend black-andswhite or brown Line 

Arawings, similar to Wyatville’s diploma drawing. 

J.P. Dosis, R.A, 179T-1800.—Pormerly Gandy 5 
joint wrchiteat, Of University Club, now demolished 
‘Mioolated with Wilkins; Bester Hall (deaoliabed)j 
Be Marks Charo, North Audley Stet, NW; 

Cwanices Winsox,—Paoulty Halls “Free Church College 
‘nd Church, Glasgow High Sehool ; Garknavel 
Alum’ peated frog 

G, L. Paxton, 1788-1873.—Stones of Bireria, and Marbles 
Sf Ancient Home, 1860; lakt out Weatbourno Terrace 
‘and neighbouring. xquates, 

Prof, G, 1 Cocnristay, PALTBA. (1860), 1788-1863.— 
Paylorian Building, Oxford; “Aniahed, St Georg 
Hl, Liverpool; Philosophio Institution, Bristol; 
Hanover Chapel, Regent. Street (demolibed) ¢ St. 
David'a. Collége, Lampeter; National Monument, 
Calton’ Ht argh: University: Library, Ca 
ridge; Westminster Life OMies, Covent 
Sun Fire Aamurane en, competion of the Fits 
williaen Momum, Cambridge; Insurance Ortices 

.,, hiverpool ; additions to the Bank of England. 
Wim ot lghang Su Sepba's Corey ol 
inbungh St Chur, Royal 
nation; tuna ater Donaldons Hostal 
Hipe Chara Collegy and: Shegeane i 
ny int 

EowAnp Beste, 1789-1870.—Kast Front of Buckingham 
Palaco repaired Glasgow Cathedral and Lambeth 
Parish Chureh : Architect to Weatminater Abbey: 

Wii Bons, 1780-1870—Edinbargh and Losdon ; 
Dike of Buséleuch’s House, Whitehall, 8.WV.: alters 
tious to kitobets and ‘basement of Dliokting Hall 
Norfolk, Farnous for his maay mansions abd restora 
Hons ia Seatland, "(A mying of his time wax that 
1 tg gud restoration or go hao one sould 

T. Coxpy, 1790-1807,—Churchas onthe Grosvenor 
Eataté, S.W. 5 Westminster Estate OMicens Gallery 
in Grosvenor Hous, 

Tuomas ALtason, —1700-1852.—Alliante iro, Offic, 
Bartholonow Lane ; altered and renovated Blenheim, 
Woodstock, Oxford. 

Lnwis Vountasty, 1701-1871.—Dorchester House, Parke 
Lave; mantels by Alfred Stevens, the sculptor, 


































































Ep. Causy, 1792-1858 (with @. L. Taylor)—Architecural 
1. 


1821 
Jn’ Tan Hall 





‘alterations ag Whito's Club House. 
1, Dowataons, PARLTIBA. (ISB3-5),1705-1885.— 
‘onureh in Gordon” Strei, (W.0,:""Test-book on 
Seecfeton 5 "cnnete. wth the Archie 
fianary 7 Convener meeting 
1834 to form the ELBA, 

Gxomon Banevs, 1700-i844.~—Fitzwillam Musoum, Cam- 
‘ildge’ Pupil of Soane; Inkl out Holgeave Square, 
Sir Chases. Daas, TAs,” 1705-1860—Heidgwater 

Hoawe, 1847; Travllors Club ; Reform Club, 183 
Se'Peier'n, Highton : Houser of Pasliasent, 1840 
tbo, Clumber House, Nottingham: 

he Hal, fanen s Cantor Sano 
iden House, Bucks; Shrubland Pek, 











, ShKL Ker, 170-1844-—Sott Monument, 
bars 

A. Powwin, 1706-1886. —Crockfond Club, 18273 re- 
aoed Apuley House; Duke of York's Column. 

4. Seon, 1708-18-— Pupil of Tesla and J, Carter 
inal Josue Church, Farm Street, Berkoley Square; 
St. Jame» Church, Paddington Church of Out 
Lady, St. John's Wood, 

‘Twos Guatwonn, 1708-18601.—Lay-out of Nowonatlo- 
foncTyne after tho styl of Nash's work in Londo 
Sie Woe Trem, MP, PALLDA, (1807-70), 1708-1873,— 
Royal Exchange (opsned 1844), won in competi 

nat Prof, Cackerell; built Wostainster Bank, 

HC, and soveral Railway Statlons. 

A, Savin 1700-1H61—Sectney “Caio aT. 
‘reanged Lowglord Castle mil ont a added to 
fiowne Restoration of Tower of London and Poter- 

rot Witkin, 1SO0-U80.—Vaniting of the Middle 

ts, 1800 -1879.—Va idle ges, 
Jit other arehitectaral works onthe, Cathedral 
menclature of the Architecture of the Middle yen, 




















1810, de, 

eons Bowxox, 1860-1841,—Athenwun Club; United 
‘Service Chub, Pall Mall; Hyde Park Soreen, 1828: 
* Gonyborough,” Lewes and other mansions, 





Hcyny Seay, 1800-1873 Dute of Goth drei, 

oi Worknon Art, Old Purnitry a Dell 

Cua J, tacanoeon, "Is00-1812-—Papil of Soane 
‘okt on Blambetian work 

Saougat Aan, 1H00-1800.—Discovered tho cals 
Twn Greek entre now in tho wean Sein 

‘Avonuy "Bantnoouy, 1801-1840.—-Fie elitor of th 
wilde 843. (est weekly profesional journal, Cie! 
Bagntirs and Architect Dournal, Ws Arete 

log Gace, 184; Buding New, en ed 
1855, anand 1873; The rehitec,Prot oper Sait 
thon’ edtees Ib; Brish- Aneel, (lan: 
host) rth Buiter, 72 adr Parma 1808) 
sic J Pesentnons, 1901-1871--Geologial” Museu 
emg. Bure,” stout Now Oxfont. Steet ad 
Hell siret ax part of' town planning scheme for 
fi Goveraments ull the’ Ravont (ition, Wetter 
Tangs Nee ites roll ntoncad Baty, sh 
in c ae and 
Susan anmstant Wo Nua 

Janam Be ifonsino, 1802 Tbe —Arshtect to the City 
‘ot London (1648-63); Baling Market Talington 
Calis Market; Atetatio tn Newgate Prison, ad 
Falleciy of tendon School (both demoed. 

Jon he Mango 1808-1882-—Benogbam Town Hall 
Church of the Holy Nau, Manebovter: Church of 
St"Phlip Nee Artal; Kaventor of Sfoty Cabs 
fable Seder in 1842. 

1. Woobvme—Chureh, Wolkigham ; Christ Church, 
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Aeendings All Saints! Homptal, Eastbourne, 1866; 
House of Merey, Bovey Tracey, Devon, 

avn Buxex, HA., 1903-1876. Vettes College; Bank 
‘of Scotland; Cartachy,” Forfar, and many Seoteh 


‘mannion, 

W, Rattaos, 1808-1877.—Monument to Nelion, Trafalgar 
Square, 1899, 

Avex, Dick Govon, 1804-1871,—Pupil of Wyatt; ano: 
ciated with TK. Roumieu ; built several churches 
in Talington and North London. 

AL Benim, 1806-1004.—Contenarian _arohitet 
‘Ghoreh at Haverstock Hilly Work #t Arundel Castle; 
Gonvents and Prstri 

‘Tomas ALLOM, 1805-1872-—Inwurance Ofice top of 
RC ames Street, SW. (domalished) laid ont 
‘Noung Hil and ult x ahsch onthe property so 

Davin! Mociaga, 1000-15820 Siations aod. Vaducte on 





London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, (Henry. 
Currey designed Hotel at London Bridge Station.) 
Anruvn AviearEt, 1807-1800.—Restoration of ancient 


‘Rome ad writer of several eesional papers, 

‘Tomas Hoeser Warr, PRGLB.A, (1870-3), 18071880, — 
Liverpool Exchange: Wilton Church, Salisbury: 
many houses; Knightabeidge Barracks ; Adelphi 
‘Theatre; Royal Gold Medallist 1873. . 

Janees Fenatasoy, ¥.R:8,, 1808-1880.—Hintory of Archi- 
Aectire, TRB a Denigned "restorations" of 
‘snetont buildings; Architectural rite; built Plotare 
Gallery, Gardens: noted an Assessor B.C. 


ih Place, W 
Ts08-1882.—(Not an. atchi- 








KGB, 

toot) Promlueilyoganeted with TAH Hshiblon 
Scoretary Boience nnd Art Department, $ 
founded 8. K. Musou. 

. Basin, 1808-1860.—Wooks on Madiwoal Ornament, 
1830 ; Studies of Ancient Domestic Architecture, 1840 5 
ereoted Town Hail, Hemel Hempetoad, &., Re, 

‘Ownx Jones, 1800-I874.—Omnamentalist; superintended 
‘Ehibition of 1851; joint. ditotor of ‘decoration, 
Crystal Palace ; built St. Jaraos's Hall, Piconilly 
(pulled down); dackson atid Geaham's premises, 

stad rel; coral Khai Palas ih Hast, 


Ornament of aly, Y840 ; and Grammar of Ornament, 
1866, ‘Travelling Studentship at R.1.B.A, founded 
buy the Miter Joncs to his momory, 1886. 

Romuay Suanex, M.A, 1800-1877,—Pupil of Rickrann : 
Architectural’ Parailes ; Woks on details and, elas 
fied ‘moublings ; used) terra-cotta for ehutroh work 
Nerpgany at Laver Bridge, 1448 » Platt Chur and 
St, Paul's, Seotforth. (Seo paper before Arvhitectaral 
Anmociation ow Tetra-Cotta, Juste 1870, aid articles 

hoy him in Butdfing News, vol. 30, 1876, on this wub- 

Jeet; Blashtic’s terracotta, ‘introduced | 1855,) 

Sharpe built 37 new churches ; Wigan Parish Church 

was hie first: founded the A.A. Annual Excursions, 

1870; Royal Gold Medallist 1876, 

once Nasi, 1800-1878.—The Meisions of Bingland in 
‘the Olden Time, 1830-40 5 nnd Architecture of the 
Middle Ages, Re. : Pupil of A. Pugin. 

Brssasay Fusacey,” 1810-1880.—Pupil of A. Pugin 
'St. Stephen's Church, Rochester Row, SW. ; Tow 
Hall, ‘Dorehester;  Huntaman's Court,” Wynn: 
‘aysand other mansions; many churches, parsonage 

houses s restored Wells Cathedral West Front: 
Recollections of A. WN. ind A Pugin, 186). 

SW. Dawxes, "1811-1880, Hatch “Lunatic 
Asylum St, Andrew’ treet; St. Mark's, 
agent's Park, ard other ehurches, 

‘Tausior Bony, 1811-1877. —Pupil of A. Pugin: Al Saints’ 
Churob, Clapham ; St. Jamon's Church, Dover ; Heo 
don Church ; St. John's Church, 81, John's Common, 
Burgess Hill; “Lodge Windsor, Upper Heyford, 
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Oxford : Town Hall, Weymouth. Published Remaina 
0f Ecclesiastical Woodwork : worked on Houses of Pat 
ament ; made drawings for Owen Jones’ AThamtra, 

F. Hi, Lockwoon, 811-1878 (Lockwood de Mavwxon) — 

Yor Law Courts; built Bradford ‘Town Hall; 
ota Linda's nn Wilda; Cy Temple on Holborn 


nt 
Sir Gronan Gunner Scorr, R.A. P-RLBA 
1811-1878,—Leeds Tuflema 


1873-6), 
rial, 






‘Royal Academy § 
Fouadoret the loyal Areitertan Sea hehe 
On Mediaval WveMiecure, 1870, Gleanings 

Westminster Abbey, 1801 | Reatoration of St Albans 


Abbey, 1871, 
Ro, ©. Hixwwtiny 1812-1873—Worksd_ in conjunction 
with Be Ferro, and built several churches tn Rast 


nga 
A, Wil, Pua, 188-188 fF 
tals 5 Dechy 
Sthoot Xt Brmlaghain aad Be: Chua's Chdrch Se 
Grogry's Prange Downie; Osea Collage, 18 
Hour churches Liverpool; Pro-Cathtral aod Me 
dctine Monastery Belmont, near Hereford, Kailarney 
‘a aulsorthyCathedeals; Cheado Chute; exten. 
Sons to Aiton "Towers; many churches, and one at 
rogaie ercted at his thn owt; ald "he 
rain hy, herb ed tks on Con 
traces Specimens Pinder Howes 
Kowann PAwoay, BACEBA. (880-7), 1812-1888— 
Bible Warehouse; Qaen Victoria Srot, H.C} Royal 
Exchange Mluldings;Madical Schoo, HG, ahd 
any ole bulllnge 
* "rman tists Mosopeph. af ethene 
ie rehire of” South 
CGaibotral; bath several cheese part 
MG aires nat. Wet Rt 
on Clogs at Hurstpierpoint and Lancing 
Ghareh "ot St"Mary. Magdalen! Mutat Squat 
breiet ‘to Cheha Cathet ary 
ook a eth and pets wh Poot 
7 ange connection and penetice 
Taw ‘ulldings and “Infirmary Spelt; "won Ya 
amber of competitions for Sind nt 
Hanriacp, "i612-1885.—Salford Cathedeal_ and 


‘ther church rk 
Chute, Ha 
3, Starnford Street, K.Cy 
is" Hawkleyhurst* 


Lawers Cate; Aberotiuey 
arly writer om Gothiey 1943; arriod out 
ich good work for ite day in Seotland. 

Davin Buaxpox, F.S.A., 1813-1897.—Consorvative Club, 
Sf, James’ Stet, © 5 Cabs in all Mal wad 9 
telson ton, oa Se 
Site B.A Ly | are 

mapatie Fish i819-1647.—St. George's Hall, 

Hib Gage aha Soe Rena we 

1 tbe; Coun 

Derby dil mei athe 

eal S16 Py and Anti) tok 

Papl aod partite of Edmund Sharpe 

Retiwe'y- Coed and mountain burton 

much beauty; Royal Albert Anyi 










































Abbey 5 
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‘sung Eas shieien pernapes fad aka es 
coats Sbech Bo ae 

Sir Guas. Laseox, MP. 1813-1880.—Reliast Castle for 

of Donegal ad in Belfast; 





‘of Edinburgh built many eburches fa Late Gothic, 
tach as Ste John's Proo Church and Park Church, 
Glasgow: Bank of England, Geonge Square, and the 
Wallace Monument. 

Wie "Borreni, 1814-1900 —tndentared to 
builder it Hormeferry. Road, Westminster, for five 
years in 1831, the sme year that he was student 
imembor of the Architectural Sosiety’ All Saints 
Margaret Stet, Ws Keble ford; St Croat 
(hrch,Wincbester, restoration: Church, Stoke Newing. 
ton, Alba's Hehe: Chub at Reon 

sameennith ; College Chapel; Royal 
Gola Sedalia. 


ows Bensoer, 1S14-1901.—Glaagow Western Taflemary : 
“e"Stook Exchange and Banksy Glasgow? many mh. 
sion, woh aa” Aucheodente,” = Balnaghiey” Re. 
Parser with hin son, De. J.J, Buraehy ARSA- 
Hay Grupa, ACLEA, (inp), 110-i8as— 
works” chitobes, suandons, : 
Si. Mark's Lelooster, St. Matthow's, Chelteaham ; 
‘Ofice, Blackirers; Cox's Bank, 
Charing Crom; "National Portrait Gallery, 1800 (de> 
tall by 3-H olin May, fr Lor Tenmanee 
Southwell ‘07. 
ont Gatsruone, 1515-1000.-—{Not an architect.) Bub- 
lished Book on Burlding 5 baile Church st Doncaster, 
hy Sir G0. Seott; "restored ” St. Albane Abbey 
rel known io coonretion with bells and clocks 
4 3 Ga "TS- 180 Sew Stork chang iy 
Gresain Life Auwarance OfSces, Bvaltry, B.C. 
Ma's Church, Abberey, Worcter 
for Visount Valentin. 
11, Be Ane 1815-1000-— Mehacs Mount 


w fn the Temple ; Carillon, 
Tower, Abberley Hall, 
a he 








Jorcester ; much restoration 

eek ‘work in Cornwall and Devon. 

Gunon Gonwix, FSA, I816-1888—Ealitor of The 
‘Builder for Ui yearn ; "built Chureh, West Kensington : 


Royal Gol 1881. 
P.O, Brxnose, F.R.S., PRLBA. (1804-6), 1817-1900, 
Architect to St. Paul's Cathedeal : Paul's 





Chie Arohiteeture, and stadied fod te 
Laer ree architecture ; Royal Gold Medal- 
Auras Servis, 1817-1675—Soulptor and of 
the We Monument, ‘Paul's Cat ts 
Vasen and fronting forecourt of the British 
Muneum; Chimney Pirsen, Dorohester Hose (1950). 





Park Lane, Gained fst prize for Metal Work, 1851 
and certificate 1863, 
Standards ; Decorated Deyshroak,” W. Derby, ant 
his own house Haverstock Hill: ‘Two ceilings for the 
Malian Coarte, Ch Palace: ‘and 


‘Vat soveratGhures and ops i he Geet syle” 
‘Tony Patan, 117-1888-—Llaadall Catedeal estore 
i St John's Chareh, 





A 









Avon :'sometine partner with J. P. Seddon. 
Monn, Faaxsox, B.A, 1817-1897.—Truro Cathedral ; 





France, 
Tous Hemxrs, 1819-1000, —Sevem Lampe of Arcilictre 
‘Stone of Venice, att critic and weluminows. writer 
‘a art matters 
Sir Homan Jones, PRLBA, (1882-4), 1810-1887— 
‘Tower Bridge, 1804, coat 1} millipin (umisted In 
deal by ‘Beangnga) New” Coueil Chamber 
Guildhall Centeal Markets, ‘Smuthiild ; Surveyor 
4a City of London ; contented election for Presidcat- 
ship of ALBA. when Street wns eheted Ib 
‘Canc, FSA.” IN0-1588.—Bullt fy now 
rc St Lake's Chay Heywood, Macher 
"se Alban's : 
fous ot Charity, Rove. Strots 
‘Arehitectral Museum with 
designed the building in con: 


Socicty for Promoting Christian Roow: 
Eadie wo y Aled Waterhouse), Northen 
s 











New Gfarterhour Schl Manor; Bie 

Right Hoo. A. J. Benmsvono Hort, MP. PRLB.A, 
(1885-7), 180-1 ‘of the Royal Archi 
tectural ‘Mh 





Betteshatiger,” near 
Dover, * Wilcote,” “Combe Warren,” = Killarne; 
House,” St, Allans Court, Keat; Goldings, Hertf 
and many more bonuses. 
Sir Mo Dicey Wars, MA. 1820-1877.—India Office 
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Interns nie Gell Hegneving Glen, Coopers 

iat i ad Protease of Fae Are Camtehig, 
Sea esa th ae We 
Hist AMD intnilg Ren Seale 
ee a Seclatt ot Wee, 1th Bea 
Ce neler cio mun 
Bee Rauseouiniat sent seen 

|. Huxoravoro Pouuex, M.A,, 1820-1902.—Added in- 
gro ing wth i Ltr cing 
Meee" este’ Chapel OntordsHld y Chte 
See ee seo cocks Holle Chae 

oS ‘Roman Catholic University of 

Spree! 

Se CR os Ori tenon 

eet at Yi ites ned a 

en ty Merton ered 

1 a Ney mln 
"ney A iony? Hot iandon "Bt and 
Commercial ae Peninsular and Oriental 
Ca fern, Bain, Ban 

Sa ome gett Plame, Vlusary 
ot tee trainer 

Fe ee aeunded the Archi 
maa Meee HT with Pl, Ke: ade 
ee eat bones acon ton 
ea ong om een nye lid 
ih natal uteoniies 

1 eae ae Sa aie at Drelam, 
eet a tay tence Compan 
Pe te soriatt went at one 

con eee ete ese aie GNedrek & Suit) — 
IT AA teak Hol Seraph al 
Se ee Ore Netanya ‘Bay 
Hall; Riding County Offices, Beverley; built 
ager teed 

Fe ETRE” rojetor and lero 
A putea Maramae [seb 08 Cute 

Noe shame, eee igri a Arce 

poy 

ote Kean, 1888-1001-—oudad the Arch 

attr Meatioa “(wth Bayon Wat): alt 

tee ees Wer at The Times; he 

WRITS Haat abl nes sncth'n wore Foe 

rain ea a ar Whe Bu 

steel ane va 

Ino Ke OLLING, 1822-105.—8t, Paul's Church, 
Boe cesay eed ter thareer Seated 
aie, Cee at Neuen Fore Gat 
PL nate ake uence Pa 
Hae et: Win’ Bu 

Prarie eg eat ae re 
Sh Gabe Eakin “Hew, Bon 
Herter oni en pa pe 
aerate eat Aiet Halk Prowse Es 





















































{tro from Cartoons by Poynter, Armitage, and other 
Trading painters: tas of the biking byt. Verity. 
Avwnittn BiLLaNo, 1823-1806 (Newsnan and Billing) 





ee ae cos eins 
carnfully done after manner of the time; also built 
Twusiness premises; Architect to Guy's Hospital 
Seago aa ar a 
Sine ace ea Rate 
Serie eae a, eh 

sa RR Er oe i rs 
renee tras da 
epee tert 
Set Samer Sea hf 

1 ites eae A 
Tk charehes, erected with regard to sty and 
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‘Twoxas Keaowrner, 18%3-1005,—Queen's Hall, Regent 
ret "(with Pips) goal scouts Uulding 
TrKheok Bank Buldings, Holborn, in Hori glazed 
terracotta hotels and the ks. 

Jows Noveros, 1825-1004,—" Elvedon," for the Mara: 
jah "Dhuleep Singh, in W..Satfolk;  Taternational 
College, Isleworth; Nuitield, + houses, 
Weller Street, and many churches. 

Panty E. Maser, 1823-1807-—Partnor with Norton 
he's "BK; devoted to dogg Ping 

initials PEM"; devoted to n 
Machines in the "seventies. as 

W. He Cuossitsn.—Pupil of Si Gilbert Soott ; Rochdale 
‘Town Hall; Hudderaield Post Ofioe + Royal Hollo- 
vay Sanatorium and itoyal Holloway College, Bhat s 
Xroydoy" Halifax Tale. 

Puaxcin Pawns, 1825-1865,—tapt Royal Bojgineers 
‘enigued Shospabanks “Gallery with Wedgrave: 
Museum of Science and Art, Rainburgh s enarged 
‘Dublin National Gallery ; erveted Exhibition builds 
fing, 1882; commended South Kensington Museum 
erinanent building, will standing (191), 

Guotoe Rowuxo Srunet, KoA, PALLD.A. (1881), 1824 
Tss1.--Pupil of Owen Carter, Winchoster, 1841; 
Royal Courtn of Justice; St dams-the-Leany Weat 
tnintee; St. Mary Maealen, Paddigton 5 Gximean 
Momorist Churohy Constantinople ; American Chute, 


roatorn! 

1d Carlisle 

womouth, 
i 


























tion; ‘Brigol and York Minster: 
Cathedrals; Churches at Eastbourne, 
‘Oxford, ani Lille Cathecral 2nd Prize Sit 
hood of All Saints, Faat Grinstowd; Cuddewdon Chureh 
al Palace Gaon: Mansion, Copan Suara own 
house at Holmdale and Chireh mdjotaing, Surrey ¢ 
Saitcgted Prsdentaip RLEA. S81; Hoya Gad 
Medallist, 1874; Brick aval Marble architecture of the 
Middle Agen in Taly, V865 5 Gathie “Architecture of 
in, 889; Cathedral of Holy Trinity, Dublin, 18623 

ed libre Scott Brass, Westninste Abby: 
Pavpie, ISA, 1824-1901—Queen Street 
Hall, University Clb, and oyal Bankot Bainburgh : 
room, Thsnranice Offic, Glasgow : Aberdeet 
Public Tulldings, and many mansions ; Partoer with 

















Sowins CLance, 1825-1882.—Papil of Sir Chas, 
a es el 





Deaf and Dumb inathton, Kemp Town * Wyfold 
Court,” neat Henley; Cowley” Manor, Glouceate 
shire | Maresfiekd Rectory, Sumex; Merchant, Sot 
‘men's Orphan Anyhima, Sharoxbrook: General Credit 
‘and Discount Companys pret, Lothbury, HC. 5 
Worked on the Houses ‘of Parliament -dekwingss 
‘which were published from his draughts. 

ase Boon’, 1825-1001.—-Royal Gold Modallit. 1805 5 
St. John’s, Holland Htoad, W. (not the west fromt, 
1010); several “notable churchen: St.” Michael's, 
Shoreditch; Plaistow, Stoke Newington, anil Rast 
Jandan Horsey Pah Church dig for Liver 

vol Cathedral, tit competition design Tonbridge 
Kehoot Chapel: stabten it Sayfa ul 
‘various churches in the provinces ahd elsewhere 

Winniast Warr, F.S.A., 1885-1000.—Htumewood, Wiok- 
low; Churches at "Batters, Notting Hilly Lyml- 
hhurst, “Bayswater, Fareiugdon Church, Hxeter 

Cathedral: Pretoria Cathedeal: many 
‘residences, excellent schools, jer and church, 

Gronox Arrciuion, RA. PACLILA. (800-0), 1825- 
1910.— Professor of Architecture nk tho R.A. ; Decora 
tion of Goldsmiths’ Hall, B.C.; Marbla work, ade 
Chapel, Churchof the Oratory, Brompton; Arnbs Hall, 
Lord eighton's House Kenwington ; lor econ! 
old's howe decorations ; in partnerakip. wi 
father in "Pity Square, with work nt fhe Docks’ 
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Irlond of William Burges, A.RA. Royal Gold 
‘Medallint 1 = 
Howth Ley Gtaesrre Klean rice of De 
an (Wales ay Ta wbce eee 
uoslt Wonseorense inde cers Clg, 
Ost Hema Poona le Se ted 
Pind catenes tanrento sais 
frat ot, Haya many rk 
Senet Saran, 1696-1 Clrr Rater of Freoeh 
Hebe wrk "Hae Wo ent 
(Salter and Adams); Examination Hall, Physicians 
fol eapes Teese maeecke 
Toes area peyneaay pel House, Bir- 
aon) Woah Gah Caicos Saat nee 
Spt ils Holes Omer 
6 NE ee ot Soles Paes 
icy on aking 1Btey SC Ven cHate 
Liven Cast Sta Prensa Main ase 
Ke Finre at chionet aenelehe 
J.P. Sxopox, 1827-1006.—Partner with Pritchard 
Korte i Re) Oough ses Cone cers 
‘Cocte fo mate ae at tar thar and Whe 
hall Public Offices com for Cork Cathedral ; 
Teco a os Mata eect eles ae 
inthe Cacao Ttatoees Ra 
Gt, Yarmouth Churoh ; ereoted Hotel, Aberystwyth, 
tn sosred eane &soen ak ae 
Hammeramith ; Hon, See, Ru1.BA. and of Royal 
Aehecara” huts einige hd 
inte" Wa "Wage Wong iro 
ee 
evant Bitowoy, 147-10-—Meurn Aquos Cal 
nt Buea Wane aveol Rela Clk 
a Pes Tata ana 
Wut Heroes AEA MSTSNS—Popit of lve. 
Rrigtaytc ventas’ Devan, Wont 
Iral and Cardiff Castle; First preminted de- 
signs for Lille Cathedral, and Church, Constantinople 
Law Courty design of much beauty for 
Edinburgh Cathedral; fittings Worcester lege 
Taupe burt eladea ts tats lots for es 
nycenpeate! Pata irl. Hales 
ie wet tar eae seca 
tome ane work witrmarbie)” Hanford Solos 
Connectiout ; Houses at Cardiff and Kensington ; 
Wain gy Chee en gg 
‘Mt Anne's, Soho; Church, Studley Royal, Yorks, 
“nanan Drage af he Male ps, 
ar poet 
cm aetna 
ferrari ae 
war with Buren), Chiethes Hoa’ Crom Ketan 
ton Som eaten at Weskiagton’ Cae 
fnd San Francivo Cathedral; Sebool Board Offices, 
Mawes Aoeetaea pis Saeed etka ee 
i aban tad Clays eos had oa 
At Mim Hain ater deaf Barbells 
paid (Sep Siregaet eet Sy oe rs hit 
peti inayat Ae Oxted aad Cane, 
Bee meee an eco pate ae 


















































af toi dag ea hat Westie 
Orie grave of Ce RBar 
Malt Ist ad 





1828-1888.—Portamouth ‘Town 
Leela Dispensary and Poor Law 


An, Carns, 1824-1001 —Pupil of Smicke ; promis 
inn ‘Chambers, Middle Ten hiteot 
to HM. ‘of Woods; Educationalist and sup. 
porter of Iustitute ; furthered scheme of Examine. 
ion ; founded “Tho Arthur Cates ” Prize for Study 
of Architecture, 1902. 

Guonax T, Romysoy, F.S.A., 1828-1807—{Partner 





with Paull of Manchester); built Barsom ‘Town 
Hall; Exchange, Wolverhuanpton Art advice to 
Burke & Go. ant to Troll & Ci. A high-class 
sriter on ari and capable ouroalet; conte in 
Bete dating Franco Gettin War. 
TEN, Dusen, TILA, 1828-1800. —With Wood. 
Ward) Submitted denn forthe Law Courix 
ied, oo tetera ste so 
AC Oxford (Rakin's scheme of carvings) Crowe Late 
Tnmrance icon fa Feet Street acartiur Hall 
Ballat'; Muscum, WvinityCalloge, “Dublin, nd 
Luray, Chiat Chureh Calle, Ostond Fortuna 
Ganley Church of Ireland rating Calle, Dublin 
‘Tuam Catheal, ker 
angi: Dovey TSB6-1010- Pacts wth Jamey 
L888 partner with Bs pup, J 
aI Rehoate. Bp 




















sons Anderson’ 7 Madieal 


G ere 
School, Beith, Ayrshire; New Club, Glasgow : 
Glaagoie Herald Hiildings ; Wylie. and Lochl 





Wertonte "Vitor item 
Plitingn Fitey Aye Town Hall? Seettah Amcahie 
Inman Of Chow Si Anow' Hl 
Ulangow : Netherbal Large Asylum 

Gaonns WGoviny 1820-1897 Cd1db. & Chil) Pre. 
‘alba, Renangtons St. Samm’ Chae, Spanish 
Pao (elbted by ames Reeyenon) fe Wiss 
Ghar Yorks. St. Mungo's, Gago; own, cae 
west peebrleae 

41 Woarmey1889-1004,—Grafton,Gallry 5 Mestre 
ielMington’’ Premine, Regent Ruvety asaya, 
Park Lana, and Weet End Bromiaey in Blond Steet, 

Sir Aven thowraRy A‘RAy 1880-1800-—-Chch 
ows, Westonater Sion Colles, Rimbankment 
Bank ‘ol Ragland, Peet Strwt complcted tbe 
Law Courts: Core for the Blind, Oxted Street 
Ghirches at Walter, Marylebunc, Great Maltarough 
Strut Witton Thou e's Ateatnas St Petr 
Faton Syuare: tiny’ mansions, elle rsioratons 
find wobotay Royal Gold Masiiot 98. 

sont Bastar Chae 10H, aaa 
‘oer, and eminem Chanter) seyerl 
Ai hots Yor Duke ‘of -Westminetee 
Menoral Library new churches at Barn 
‘ther paces Tetoratons, sey yu 


took. 
3, Chuervers (Birmingham), 1880-1907—Pupil of Sie 
Charles Marcy: Lloyd's ‘Bank, Lombard Street: 
Wolverhampton Art Gallery ehiely church works 
1M, Saxo Bvt, 180-100. Pupil of Pennethorne 
Taare, Gane 8 Dae 
Holborn: oyal Victoria Homptal, Montreal: oval 
Initematis, Hull oni Aberdeen ; publlabed Vhartabt 
and: Parochial Hotabishwenta nid Hovpitol Constrnes 
tion (with Dr. Mowat); founded Saxon Soell Sehalat 
ship wt BALD, 
eos MURGATROND, 180-1805 (with, Milo) Ma 
Chester ‘Royal Exchange;  Crummpaall Workhouse, 
‘and many oficcs and business peomlee fo Laneashine, 
Tai0-1000,-—Law Courts, Chester 
| Whitehoreh, Slop) Onwostey Muniipal 
Bulldings ;” premises, astgnto. Street,” Watergate 
Bedgo' Street Row, Chester; Cougregnticna! 
el, Chester, and. work for Duke of Westininstr, 
‘Towa ansy, ” 1890" 100" Vietoian Harries 
‘Bullaigs in Bond Street, Oxford: Steet ; Mansion 
for Sie Titus Satin Yorkshire; Mansion wear Stoke. 
Bale) published ‘Vickrlan. arebiechere 
ia 4) The Pers of toh 
Urekiveture, 1804 (Batsford); Batons shop ke, 
Guonon Tuvxetre, 1890-1005.—-St, “George's Church, 
Tufnell Park? Hou, Rotien Rows" Davyhulme 
Curb, octagonal plas, 18075, Bank, Crouch Ed; 
houses in Sumer, &. 
cuss, Fousren Hatwand, P.8., 180-1000.—Duke of 


Glasgow ; Dysart 
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Cornvall Hotel, Plymouth ; bowser in ‘Mayfa 
‘Tailors Benevolent Tastitubion,  Rayerstock Th 
Drag” Has ; Lambert an Bates Promies, 
Drury bane. 

Auntn Warmest, RA. PARLLB.A. (1888-01), 1890~ 
TOn,-Competed for tho Law Courts: built’ Amsive 
Courts, ‘Town Tall, and. Owens College, Manchester 
Uniorsty, Liverpool: Eaton Hall, Cheshites Natura 
Wintory Masoun, 8. Kensington,’ Prudential Build- 
logy Hlborn Web Hom Chapel “ame Stet 
Hate, Liverponls Reading Town lal; Bank, Lins 
folate Tan j National Liberal Club ; Colleges, Oxford 
{tod Cambrkige; Hotel Metropole, Brighton: premises 
Moral, 86.7 Royal Goll Meal 6 

Groton Couey (Leta, 1eH0-1910,—Monieipal ‘Bull 
{15h ete eg ago Mute 
« ‘remlated design Glasgow Nua 
Pulagt: baleen owes eet hac bo 

th Eada eet 

oc. tan ark): Tees 
doen, Tdgnte Til, and somo church work 
iucuionalist nod writer 00 practiel wud archi 
loghal subjects; further foreign travel for stot. 

















teem 
‘aw. Coutts the best lan Joint 
rata tees, aera 


thoreat ani added sonne gallerion at rear; Halifax 
‘Town Hall, Chating Crow abd Carson Street Station 
Hotels; buildings in Middle Temple, H.C; Art Union 
Bfemben, Sean School Hh! Stet, Wt: 

nk in Staaex, We. es Lectures aa Profeasor 
ff Architecture before ihe Royal Academy baued in 
book form, 1881, 

©. Wroxea illustrations of the Spires of the Mediarat 
Cheri of Haglan, flo, 959 20, 

Cugnies Locke Bamix, 1812-1000,—Artiled to 
Hardwick, RAs, Secreiary RTA. 1806 to, 1878, 
teaigned to take Keopership’of National Galery 
Win, Henty White succeeded him at the Lostitu 
Published History of the Gothie Revival, 1872 
‘on Household Taste, 1872; Gude books 10 the 
Louvre, Paria, and the Brora Gallery, Milan ; con- 
teltoe te the Bling New for may years 

J. 8, Cnowriney, 1832-1803.—Thowinan and Crowther’s 
‘Churches of the Middle Ages, 1888 j Architect wo 
Maney one, 1087 A Allman, Wetelow oad, 

lime, 1808 i's, Waterlow Road, 
‘Manchester, 1874, nnd others, 

Re J, Tounson, 1832°1602—Durham College of See; 
fuchitect, Cathedral of St, Nicholaa, Neweuatlo : 
‘NL Sainta, Gosforth : two. churches in Neweuste, 
‘and Huarnard Carle Schools, Pen: 
dover, Kirklevington,”’ Banks 
‘and. Insurance Ofices; published Specimens of 
arly Branch Arehilecture( with Mr. Hioks). 

Joux J. Sravmsso%, ¥.8.A., 1892-1908. —Pupl of Davie 
Taeyeo and Sir G,G, Scott: ** Red Howse, 
Kinsington Court, ant houses, Melbury 
Hampstead, Oxford, Cheon, Exhibition Road, SW. 
churches, Crieff and Perth? University: Laboratory 
‘and Christ Chuech College Buildings, Cambridge 
Seagwick Memorial of Geology ; Premies, Fenchure 
Steet, F.C, and at Glasgow + London School Board 
Schoola: Howse Architecture, 2 vola., 1880; Paper 
‘at Tostitute, Arcblectural Restoration, 18373 "am 

Ww. SLY Se Geo 

/M. Fawoerr, MLA, BS.A., 1883-1900.—Competod 
{or Cork Cathedral; uit nitions to King’s, Queen’, 
Peterhouse and Emanuel Colleges, Cambridge 
Cavendish  Sfuwum; Cambeilge County” Gaal | 
Anatomy Schools, Cambridge’ and Guildhall 
‘Women's Hortels many churches. &e.; mansions 
in Trelind and eleewhere. 

Prot. Room Sa7H, 1833-100.—Edweationalist 5 built 
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Se ahs mth et 
timo; Hoy of srchtetue (oonjoint 
Ses ohn Ser. 
Hwan W, Goo, FA, 83-1880 —Parane wih 
Broly’ built Gogdeton nd Northam 
Toot Malley Dromore Coals Glenbigs Tow 


Dingle Bay,” Kerry + buildingn ot Canto Aahtiy 
Piytouth Sonepat Blings (conelting arent 
‘with Hine and Odgers); dowign with (ol, Tile for 


the Berlin “Houses of Parliament; won tirt Pro- 
mjum, Leioorter Town Hall Competition > houses, 
{Moor Green : houses mt 
‘a House, ‘Tite Street, 





Chelsea; furniture, Japanese art adapter; costumes 
‘and, thea ‘exeellent verter on Arby 
published Temple Bar, illustrated, 1877, nnd Art sn 


ma Ceetiontl (with Maurice B. Adams); friend of 
MPO aston, 
‘Freemasons’ Hall and ‘Tavern; Art Gallery 
Sy ae eee pS 
a. 


of 

Wet Poors, 18!-1875.—Queenatown Cathedral 
(with his pupil, G. C. Ashlin, RHA.) St. Peter's 
Share, “ca Al Sint Siutbid, t8a,and 
many ‘other ‘churches, with monsatio’ buildings 5 
‘ongaged with Heebert in litigation, 

Wruttine Monn, 194-1800.—Decorntor, poet, and art 
furmihers wiley and printers Pup‘ GE. Stet. 

W, Ebex Nowra, 1495-188%.—Pupll of W. Burn and, 
Salvin; parthor with Mr. Norman Shaw; published 
Specimana of Medieval Architecture, 1842 (tbo- 
sind by Newzna) Cloverley Hal; Tank, Strom 
Walden ; "Combo Abbey, Coventry, for tho Parl of 
























other Houses, 
Banbury Town Hal, and builds 


it Thess Haymri, 

rs, ayant, 

‘und many dheatee in Hngland, Sootlan ad Irland 

Unter all, Dublin: HBek,premben, 

Basnert Kas, 1800-188, Strand. Mio Hall” 
"Auction Alar Rewattan ‘Tokenouse uli 
“MWlome'":,chureben ai Campden HM Square 
‘ae il, Haro mud sme cheb 
telat and wom many eo 
cultivated the Vitoran gies ot mie 

We ewe, 1896-100,—Archiectura arta 
Hionratoes” Ketone and. acheoloieal weiter 
‘many deal rentorations publahed ithe vider 
in ita'seye views of London, Oxford ke: histor 
Aetches, organs al yalern 

Hoomny rave, 1800-{010.—Partoor ith Me. A. W. 8 
‘roos MA.? Mount Vernon Houta, trey Rares 
Manchest’ Sehool of ‘Technology s Baths, Hamp: 
‘toad, Camborwell, Dulwich, iteh and Coven 
Sriniey "Home foe uy Manbester Tn 

©. #, Rowrt, 1857-1007,—Connected with Kemp Town, 
Brighton; stained law deaigner; examples’ ak 
St Poul Cathedral Ledbury: Church Pombrobe 
Tred ine Gaudet ibis eatery bones Ciena 
ive Ja bel entur y 

rumen ccleustioal embrosery, Ren 

Twowas Vine, 18K7-1801—" Criterion” Restaurant 
{pea oes cope; Ser beraah Sp Sa 

otinghaws Muni! Buidingy; Keosngton Publi 
Bathe; several: theatres; placed “second fa tht 
Novghnily ones Compeiion wih 
eG, Hust Verity detalled the Albert 

sie See et sis : 
WoMAs Div, RHA, PRA 187-1010— 
‘rected Ballast Cathode; catinuéd the work ot Qe 





KG. 


meno (Oxon 
agin nod round Oxfor. 
cB 






ars, 
Richmond; 
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ARCHITECTS FROM GEORGE IV. TO GEORGE Y. 608 
Street, Christ Church Cathedrnl, Dublin : compated, Wagner 5 20 syal Architectural Museum ; 


Cie ch propond t rabvak Beckie: Pos 

tive who proposed to retront Butkingham 

Bi pare ‘of tho ebiome: Banka, IneurancoOfhces 
taaly reiorations and ohurehe. 

Sonat Daspo. Sumpixo, 1898-1601.—-Holy Trinity Chuo 
‘oan "Strwet;chebem, Clerkenwell Mighgnte, 
Tomombe, Ealing, Falmouth, Netlay, aid elie ere¢ 
Chikren' Houpital, Se: Michaels Seeitch; howses 
for COL Wonk Knole, Dunster, avi Mr. Ed-Chisti, 
Ibupemnth: Ge tga moni, Yok 6 
Ganten Conf designe n 

Garona Gnunee Sours, MLAL, TRAIN —on_ of. Sie 
‘ilbert Seott:. Church of Ste_Ayuen, Kennington 

. Johis Church Norwich, for Duke of 
folky ullogn ditions aod ung, Oxtort 
i'Canibridge’, Church of AI Hallows, Southwark 

blir Bngloh Ohareh rehleture, 188. 

"wl Ge i Ph a 
on: Now wing Mf tod Che 
St’ itarrow | restored Fritwell Manor, Banbury, 
Sar ny years pate with Yelle 
Wudcy Choir tho. Chapel, Downside Abbey, Hal 
108! Domestic rchivetue of the Twdor Period, 
Thos. Garner and’ Arthur Sexton, 1910. 

‘Aunten.Dansvauana, 1839-1008.-—Papll of Bowinan 
‘Crowther; Sasket for’ Baroneat Burdet-contts 
tnuch work in Matcher Viera Fountain, Vie- 
{oria Envi; ‘Theatr work And business peeies. 

J. Bhovrnyy Ta0-1002-—Pupil of Hay ‘Ction: 
Saar atl tar, Sk Thowes eran, 

Mumant, Windor St, Thomas Seminary, 
Hammersmith churches: Penshurat Sk. Marys 
toed my Ttaywntte Corpus, Chea, 
Belton ‘Roo; Schoola and Convent” Clas; 
Chapa to St John’s Church, Hataermith, 

J. M, Biers, i840-100L—Draign for Nenuington owe 
Hall reece nd. Robert Wather's chose built 
St. Ptr’ Howpital, Covent Garten Won 
Hop, son ond "Vent all a Library, 
Chel "Towa Hall ‘Trooton "Chapel at We 
Kensington (with Mr.'W. Cubit) + Landon Shook 
A Men, G8 Manipal Haig ath 
Government’ Oflces, Whitebal, aul rent, Georg 
Sirwts SW, -tuperintended afte Brydon's doth 
Uy Sie Henry Tanner, HM. Ofce-of Works alt 
‘vol owes and studios ai home a broad 

a Hema, A 1b gy 
wil fhe Eaeary: Bamborough Ctl for 
ont Armatrong; ‘Neworth and. Muncastor, Casto 
‘iditions; alle Howse, Carole; Labeary, wn cous 
version ‘Town Hall, Carlisle, 

©, Homox Powiat, #SA., 1840-1010-—Arciteet_t0 
Durham Cathodeal and Rouhester Cathode 
thchos, Norton, Werks and Notting Hil, 4. 
‘Darian’ University esteraton ‘and new 
Chapel Commaliag Atchitect, Liaeoln Snater 


‘manly restorations, 

Honacn Gusime, 1841-1000,—Cook’s peeniaes, Ludgute 

‘itous; Gwarshoune, Fetter Lane; country houses 
And other original work, 

Ede Taye ISAI-1801—Wadhurst, Park, Sussex 

‘Au Soule’ Chute, Harleden, 1879 (octagonal nave); 

St Peter Tyringhamn; Hooton Chapel; Mausoleun 

Rosnmore; No. 11 Kensington Palace Gardens; 

‘Colthurst™ additions, 

‘Medieval Costime, 1873 






























































(with HW. Lonsdale), 
H, Hinuxue Couresesn, 1841-1809.—Design for Catbo- 
deal at Manchester; Lancing and Hurstpierpoint 
Colleges; Tanter. St, Paul's Church, Brighton ; 
Fisherman's Church, with nave telow the street 


lovel, ear of St, Pat 





at Brighton, for Rey. Arthur 


with 





Buildings, ary Kvenwey Walked Lge 

mary Avenue; Winkel : 

Schools, Great Hunter Steest, Ashford,_ Kingston, 
Hove; and. Holy Trinity, Chelsea ; Tord. Hospi 

ivate connection with other architects. 

Bantow, HAOAXOEE, MAL, T8E1-1004—(Davin & m= 
ranvel) City at London Schools, ‘Thames Kimbank= 
ment Garden How, Throgmorton Avenue 3 Salis. 
bury ‘Houve, Finsbury Pavement ; Meistersingers’ 
Chub, Ste damor's Stevct ; Hamputend Synagogue 
Yarrow Convalescent Home, Broadstairs; Ridder 
pore Etate, Ham) 

Gnonon H, Binem, HSA, 1842-1904.—London City 

‘Churches of the XVII. and XVILL. Genturieas 1800 5 

“OM London " at the Heaitherios Exhibition, South 

Konaington ; Curstor, Soane Musou; pupil’ and 

avistant to Ewan Christian. 

ACRLETIWAITE, F.S.A. 1863-1900 —Pupil of Sie 

‘there Beate. Annals of’ Wextinster Abbey, 1808 

Modern Parish Churcher: Architect to Westminster 

‘partner with Mr. Somers Clarke, HSA. 

‘ino, Prockrn Rovek, 1863-1802,—Design for Fainburgh 
‘Catheelea, with Alexander Ross of Inverness; helped 
Mr. E. C. Robins, F&A, and worked with B. We 
Godwin Inter praotived in Manoliater aa” partner 
(Bell and Roper) s excellent denigner, 

Wintiax Yona, 184-1000.—Wat Ofico, Whitehall; 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings; Earl Cadogan’ 
Manvion, Chelsea House, Knightsbridge; Viscount 
Bury's Sanson, Cadogan Square ; Holmewood House, 
Hants; Gosforth House, corile and. staitoay 5 

Chovening “Hal, Kent; Oxhey. Grange, Herta: 
Published Toon and Cowniry Mansions, 1880. 

¥, ©. Damion, IS4-1877.—Pupil of Biroot | excep 





























Monaly go danghiaman site an Tower ant 
‘Tynoniouth Church, 1877, published many beautiful 
slkotchow of bulking, 





Gonan Sima, 1843-1000.—Oater dome over Gibb’ 
Ther dome, Oratory, Brompton; Churehy Moots 
Ponting’ promises High Stet, Moor: 
sate Staion Bunga: Ofte Cannon Stet HC 
Ey an ad county chs Seu Hite 

igvedTrowa’s ornamental bricks, much wast for 
Ainpors, Aen about 1870. 

Auman Tidexnbnea, IS4-100.—Avsisted Sie Gilbert 
Scott denied” Chet Chul, Westminster Bridges 
ond, for Newman Hall (spiro built by Americans) 
‘cont £30,000; lustre Uy Biokerdi's drawings, 




















Bering Ne, Jan, Yandel, 1975 Cll & 
Bickordike) ; went to Oflioe of Works subsequently. 
BBP F.SA., 1845-1000-—Chureh of Holy 





Stroud Green § Duke of Connaught’ Mansion, 

Bagshot Park; illustrated O11 St. Puule by a restora: 
‘ion net of drawings in Three Cathedrals of St. Paul, 
hy We Longman. 

B.S. Wonca, 1S46-1010.—tylney Hall, Herts 5 Teens 
‘etitial Flas, Bow Street, W.C.; Hot, Santander, 
Shin, and sod domestio work eluewhere. 

Jasons SHLtAns,  1S40-1888.—Purtnoe "with Campbell 
‘Doviglas; frst work, Fountain, West Rnd Park, 
Glangow ; designed International Eshibition, Glas: 

rer 188 (a very five work and beat of tho three ex 
bitions) 5 New Club, Glaagow :” Scottish Amieable 
Truntranco Building and several churches. 

E, C. List, 1847-1800-—St, Mary's, Whitechupel Sou 
‘Weald! Hall, Brentwood, for Octarius Cope, 
made Ge design for Library in the ‘Temple, H.C. 
Pupil of Wiliam Burges. 

Sir Jou Taxon, B.C, 1888-1012—Conteal Hall and 
Stairways, National Gallery: supervised new War 
Ooo With Mr, Clyde Noung after death of William 

ar 








= 
es 
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Young ; Reeord Office extensions, Chancery Lane; 
Banrptey Bul ‘Lineoln's inn; Chiet Archi- 
toot vot Werks, 

J. BO, Srmservacy, 1847-1010.—Pupil of Sie Arthur 
Blomfield; All Saints’ Church, Hasthoarno ; Moreton 
Almahonses, Westerham; ‘restored Westerham 
Ghiurch, and did capable domestic work with taste. 

Sons Kauy, 1H47-1904—(Adame & Kelly.) Leeds 
School Board Schools chureb, mK 
All Salute’ Chureh, Acton ; churchos, Sobo Square and 
Chiswick ; designed B.C, Churoh for Spaniel Placo 


in competition. 

Manuniaer Gience, 1847-184.—Brompton Oratory, won 

‘in competition; helped Jos, Manvom with St. Philip 
Nery Arundel, nod Church ot. the, Holy” Name, 
Manchester s fino draughtsman and. clover x 

Prancts W. Tasty 1868-1008—Mostel next. North- 
Fampton Cathedral (built by Pugia) + Church, Millwall; 
Gountens Tasker's Mansion, Breatwood ; Hostel, St. 
doves Church, Highgate, ‘Chatie's Sohools 

tt I 

Rrewaun Coam—Amistant to Sie Gilbert Bootes built 

ex and idl Hank (1974, Parent Steet, 
War olover frou. 

W. di Hicxs, 1840-1002 —Partner with 1 J. Johnson 
‘Church OF St. Hilda, Sunderland, 1887; Taraard 
Gaaile adil Bohol; many’ ollie Works (also partner 
with Charlewood), 














Joon Nabe, FSA, 185L-1000-—Monograph of St. 
‘Albans Abbey; St. Peter's Church, Bushey Heath, 
‘and Noakes Memorial Pulpit; Hones at Hampstead, 
with G. B. Street, 


Col. “Rowesow J A Batroun, 1854-1011 —(Baltour & 
Turner.) 8, Ansala's Chureb, Davies Street, W. i 
Chathewood, 1: Cirinstend ; AIL Boit’s Mansion, Park 
Latio ; house in rook Street and Balfour Place ; 
Chapel, Hatlokl Park; Aruplon Hall, W. Sulolk; 
‘Scottish Chureh, Crowa Court, Covent Garden. 

ACH Tatras, 186-1010,-—Lalington Public Baths 
Tambeth Baths; Becond Premiam, Glaagow Hoyal 

Ifirmary: “Highor Grave School, Acton. Baatern 
District “Howpital, Glamgaw 5 
£260,000 ; many bathe and waahon 
We Mowerrokn, 1850-1908.—New Semlons House, 
‘OW Bailey, Hs. Sheffield Town Hall; Lancaster 
‘Town Hall Musicipal Buildings, Wandaworth, and 
Library, Wandsworth, Batters Evtytechnis inst 
ute; 'Northampton ‘Tantitute, Clerkenwell: Art 
Galli, Liverpool churehas; Clapham and. his 
‘where: many houses anil other builddnge 

H, Nichonay Hawnn, USO... 1802-1911 M, 
of Works: new. Galleries, west end of Nati 
Gattry, 1910? "County. Court, St Martin’ 
denigticd now Oven Howe of Agriclta 
‘fir exten Gy Cots, Seon 

‘xtedsions; Contity Cour, Crown, Swansea, 
sonairmeerateneaes sae 

















Honours and Appointments. 

‘The King has been pleased 10 confer the hovour of 
Karighthood upon A Frank W. Willa Laed Sayer of 
Bristol. Sir Frank wad elected a Fellow of the Test 
‘agin a a re ote Cane 

jc. John W. Situpson [P.J bus heen elected Mem. 

tne Goreopontiant "al ts Seite Conti doy ohh 

tectes Fra dlistisetion, may be mentioned, 

‘ojoyed by only throe other Biitish atchiteat 

Mé-Johi Bilon,PS.A.(P%) hat been elected 

respon Memeo th Sct Nal 
unites de: France 
















junket [Jon..1.] hax been elected President 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS. 
‘The Preliminary, 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer ILB.Ay was held in 
London and the provincial centres inticated below 
on the 10th and Tth June, - Of the 171 candidates 
Adinitted, 49 wereexempted {com sitting, and there- 
ruaining 122 examined, with the following esulta:— 
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‘Tho passed candidates, with those exempted, 
‘making a total of 180, are as follows 
ADDISON ; Joneplis 100 Groinpian Read, Aberdeen. 

Seer per ae, 
ARM HONG + ohn Rawoaay; 11 Marchinont Road, 
ASHBY’; Laie John; 408 Manseld Ra, Nottingham. 
‘ATALLA : Mohammed Alt, King's Calley, Landon: 

BAGSHAW : Arthur Samael; 2 Drakefell Rond, New 


Grom, SB. 
BARNETT: Percy William; 6+ Kelingham Toud, 













BATSTON Very 109 Minor Path Lee, Ke 
STONE: Bercy; 100 Manor Park, Le, Kent. 
BRLUNSTELN « Per i 





ivian; 18 Redclifle Gardens, 
George; 20 Lewin Road, Strvat- 
BENSON + Hivraco Archibald; 87 Grosvenor Road, 


ARTHEY Fioeee Georges Th 

Le lerick George; The Promenade Studio, 

nai, ata RE 
Paes Ne 5 fy House, Boob Hill 








‘The Lees, Malvern. 
‘Mosk 3 Parle Road, Manchester. 





i 
BROWN ; John Beyeo 47 Vietorin Ra. North, South: 
CALDER + Chacton Shaw ‘Tyrie: 


Trovghton Steet, Hag 
CARD « Bs ‘i en 


o/o Mew Kay, St 
Bournbrook, Bir 
Keriard Purvins 16 All Sainte’ Road, St, 
Sea, Lancs, pee 
? Reurie dell; Ryseden, Sandorstesd, 
Richard, Bayer 
en tod ae eae) Rares Are 
CLAM : Emon Edward; 09 Bépys' Rou, New 
CLARK Geo Geutley: South Holme, Seaton 
tare, Co, Durham. 
COTTINGHAM: Garnet Reginald 87 Vernham 
ch 
5 Guyscliffe, High 
10 Mount Pleasant, 


Rowd, Plumstead, Woolwi 

CRUICKSHANK: Bonald Bawa 

DAS : Manmiatha Nath; 56 Goddington I, 
5 Nance joddington Road, Strood, 


DE+ Debendranath 25 Morningtow Road, NW. 


ond Willian Geo 


















‘THE EXAMINATIONS 


DE KELSBY = Bertesm; 3 Stanley Read; Heaton 
Moor, Stockport, 
DERRY? Douglas “Char Lawford; 62 Ralingon 
vous: i: Way einleydale Hoare, Otley Road, 
DRANSHTELD © Norman Wiliam; 13 Fem Street, 
‘Birkby, Huddersteld. 
DUNCAN: Thomas Vietor; St. John's Road, Knute 
ford, Cheshire. 
DURLACHER ‘Philip Alfred, 5 Laveaster Gate Ter- 
ovraiis Charles Robert: 21, Broom Road, Hale, 


ELIOT: Frank Tomes; 23 Warwick Street, Pimlicn, 
EWENS 171 Holly Road, Hand» 


ea 
pg hs, polly Heatherland,” Fairmile 
ue ‘Thomas Frapcis; 96 Hanover Park, Peckbam, 
muti + Bernard Thomas; High Crom Stret, S- 
= 











I, Cornwall. 
mantels pots 5 erie au © Mace y-firwd,’ 
PRARER Toot"Owens 19 Fortene Road, Kentish 





56 ‘Thurleigh Road, 




















GOODIN : Norman William; 18 Bienbeim Gardens, 
GORDON. Tosh Davia 1. Con x 
RON Fo Davina 1 Conway Sore 
GRR Oval Howells Taihil, Cornea 
HANSON (James Walter; 78 King St South 
HART: Hyln Gail Mivee'AvenvesDever. 
MoLLAWilt Henny Cat derwngi: 107 Grvat Cheet- 
bum Street, W.. . Manchester. 
HEWITE Adve Kidman’ Albany Rood South 
"Town, Great Yarmouth. 
HOORON Ge Palit; 18 Fylvan Aven, Rove 
HOOPER” Aroold Fielder; Kelay Corner, Beckenham, 
MORALS Sand IMkdars 47 Nenon Stet, Oxford 
1, Manchester, 
HOWELL Mato ohn; Welbeck Road, Booover, 
Chester 
MOWELS "Prank Ramard; 32 Savernako Hon, 
HUGHES’ Takn Griithe; Muyn- Bll, Hendre, Mold. 
TuNaWolkT it: ‘Arthor John Alexander? 16 Healvor 
rive, Liseatd, Cheshire. 
JACKSON F Weghiads 35° Commercial Street, Sear 
JACKSON: Waldegraves ‘The Hollies, Priest Hull, 
amie a oe 67 Dartmouth Park 
= Hussein Zaki; 17 Egerton Rood, Fallow. 
frld, Manchester, 
RITHL: ohn onto; 25 Romy Hil, Hampton, 
KINNA; Keamure; 49 Bignor Street, Cheetham, 
Manchester, 
KNIGHT! Dagar: 20M Rand, Wt 
Lantson Gah Sv; Cole ir Pack, Duster 
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LBADAM : evn: Graig Seaton; 35, Neren 
LEE: Stanley; 14 Aah Grove, Newland, Hull 
LLEWELLYN = Thomas Elvet Ernest Colliers’ 
Tote Garth Mewstain, Tate Wel, Cardi. 
MACKERETH: Edward the Garth." 
Pennybridge, near Ulverston, Lancs, 
MLAS Jen Montes 3-Aesahsi. Phen, Cal 
MATGERISON : Nila liam Joseph: Chestnut Grove, 
wants Parnell; 1 Vaughan Avenve, Gold: 
hawk Road, 


MATTHEWS | Henry ; 92 Spring Garden Road, Long- 
ton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

MAY Thomas William Vivian; 24 Gladwell Road, 
‘Stroud Green, N. 

MAYNARD + Arthur; 111 Henderson Street, Levenn- 
hale Manchester 

MELHUISH * John Barradate; “ Woodbrook,"" Groby 
Road, near Leicester, 

MIDDLETON ; “Lacy Muriel; 58 Daflorne Ron, 


Tooting, >. 

sua: Walter Amon High Rd, at Finchley, N. 

MORRIS Fer Torough “Bogion? Oni, Town 

et “Themes; ase West Heath 
‘enue, Has 

NEWRICK’: ¥) ‘Hubert: 6 St, Bede's Terrace, 
‘Sunderland, 

NIXON: Kenneth Bovan; Hope Range, Davenport, 

OSHORNE:: ‘Cyril Charles Georges 5 Hankimwon 
Toad, Winton, Boarnemooth 

OWN Gorge Basace; Th Vicarage, Orford, neat 


PAPWORTH * Frederic Cyril; Gast Road, March. 
PATERSON ery Pranklias 10 Tenufort Road, 


PARTON : Norval ran 2 Cromflat, Terrace, 
PUIPRER ni Gage 2 Yagh Road, Cito, 
rIctOn: "Clarence Spencers 73 81. Donatt's Road, 
RN Dermard Sacha; 1 Devonshire Place, 




















Harrogate. 
PURVIS: Arthur Frederic; 39 Victoria Square, 8.W. 
RAHMAN ; Fatale: Engineering Departament, Liver 


seen, 
RAYON! Mower “Atwold; 35 Meine Avenue, 








Hasupstead, N.W. 
REED: William James; 11 Theresa Street, Mlaydon- 
‘on Tyne. 
RICKATSON ; Jon; Market Place, Market Weighton. 





HROMERETS agh "57 ‘Gladsone Terrace, anger, 

ROBERTS : Walter Leslie; 399 Stockport Road, Bred- 
ary mee Stock 

ROMEEESON ; Davld; 9 Aine Garden, Hyland, 

noni abet Limelands Terrace, Calder. 

ROPE! bear Alen: Montrose Huw." 157 Cheater. 





tom Rand, 
SCHUMANN: Gant Ledwir Georg John; 8 Wet 
View, Hi Hill. 
SHATTOCK : Lawrence Henry; 4 Crescent Row, 
‘Wimbledon, Surrey. 
SHAW: Francis Leslie: St. Helier’, The Park, Hull, 
fansions, NW. 
Bradford. 
Pourn, Cam 





‘ridge, 
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SOORMA: Toja Singh; 16 Prescot Drive, Newsham 


Pate, Liverpool 

SPENCE: Andrew ‘Tobbutt; 65 Union Road, Clap- 
ham, 8° 

STEEDMAN ; James Alexander; 72 Morningside 
Delve, Réinburghe 

STEPHENS: Philomoros Edwin; “Dock Villa* 
‘Chapel Sirel, Peosance. 

STUAHE «Chas, un; # Title Stet, Kirksaly, 

Fieaire, 
TANNER: Stanley "Thomas; 194 Llandaff Rosd, Can- 
ge Road, Hale, Cheahie. 
Clarence) Fir Bank, Green Tane, Dron- 


eld, near Sheil. 
TODD: Harold Eagar; 7 Ehodale Rowd, Clifton, 


Brisa 
UVABEMACHLERs Solsmon; 10 Wilton Road, Dalton, 
VALDERs William adword; Beechwood, Croham 
Park Avenuo, Croytlon. 
VERGETTE ; Robert George; 7 Walter Road, 
Swannes, 
VON "BERG ; Wilfred Clement; ‘The Beeches, St. 
“Augustine's Aveun, 8, Croyton 
7 Sykelild,” Wertcoten 


151 














5" Metbrook,"" 











vant View. Road, 


WARD : Jaines Patrick ; 2 Inver Avenue, Belfost, 

WARWICK’ Jaen hy 15 Park ond,” Peter. 

WILLIAMS : Leo John} " Branksome,”" Mennaye 
Toad, Penance, 

WOODGATE: James Austen; 9 Vale Road, Rama. 
ate. 

WOODHOUSE: Francis Perey Mark; Southmond 
‘Wimbledon Park, 8 W. 

YOUNG ; William Watson} Gaawork Houye, Arb 


‘The Intermediate, 

The Inermediate Examination, qualyng for 
registration ws Student RLB.A\, was held. in 
London and the undermentionerd provincial centres 
on the 10th, 11th, 13th, and Mth June. One 
hundred and'ninoteen candidates were examined, 
With the following results ;— 











a 


Kuster 





costes ewtlned Ped Weta 
London. ce eee) 
Garis 5 4 1 
Glagow tpt Elida | 
Leeds | ‘ eae} 
Mancheatet Rais tke a 
Neweastle , 4 Cig ae 
TC rT) 





‘Tho passed candidates are ax follows, their names 
being given in ordor of merit ws placed by the 
Board of Examiners = 
FOALE:: William frneat [P 1911]; 29 Aldridge Rood 
Villas, W. 
ROGERS: John Ci 
aco, Lloyd 84 
WILSHERE Rey 
Toad, Finsbury 
SHUFFREY : 








le (P. 1000}; 1 Cumberland ‘Ter 
‘Sharman [P.); 





17 Adolphus 


0]; ‘Torneo, Bagi 
Road, Ealing, W. i sie 


KALTENBACI Albert Frederick (1007); Hilde 
Lawn, 70 Horney Lane, N. # Tela 












ROLLEY : Horace Edwin [P, 1004]; 28 Finboro’ Road, 
Kensington, 


8. Kensin 

TOYE: Frederick Charles Tangeish [P. 1007}; 17 
‘Wooilside Road, Wood Green, N. 

ALISON : Walter {#2 1900]; ¢/0 Blackatock, 15 Wil: 
lowbank Street, Glasgow. 

RUBERY : Samuel (P. 1910); 40 Lonsdale Road, Wol- 


‘verharmpton. 
ATCHISON "Harold Perey Reynolds (2, 1008); 2 
Redeliffe Street, South Kensington, 











MARTYN: Egerton Alwyn Laver (P. 1911}; Big 
hytezd, Allany Road, Redruth, 

HORSBUNGH : Arthur Lindaay [?. 1900); 0/0 Harry 
Redfern, Eaq.; 8 Bedford Row, W.C. 


MACPHERSON ; John [P. 1910]; Magdala Road, 


‘Nottingham, 

DURNFOID "Wiliam Joho (P. 1900); 61 Chesterton 
Toad, N. Kensington, W. 

THOMPSON + amen Gsbert (P. 1001]; 198 Blair 
‘Athol Road, Heclesall, Shoeld- 

PRYNNE:: Shérard John Howard (1977); 40 Gun- 
terstono Read, West Kenaington, W. 

PARKES Raga Mainwaring (100); 180 London 

POSTE: Willan Sydney (2, 1 P 

FOSTER Willlam Sydney [P, 1905]; 9 Pevensey 
"oad, Huston. 

PARRER’ ohn Camplin (P, 101); 2 Colaan Stree, 


GRAY: George Hall [2.1905]; * Belmont," Preston 
“Avenue, North Shields 
LAWTON? Wiliam Vietor (P1005 Caste tie, 
t 


‘Knaresboroe 

WHITEHEAD! Perey (P. 1005]; fo Mra, Carlisle, 

30 Hondgate Without Alnwick, 

CRUICKSHANK: Donald lwned (2); Guysclld, 
High Baron, 

JAMES! Chases Holloway (108; ¥.AC 




















+ Cecil Herbert Mackay (P, 1008); Tho 
Quoniborongh, near Leicester, 
tor John (2, 1900]; V.MLC.A., Queen 


Bie Cai 

thu Oliver (2, 1910]; Bridgo House, 

Gk Bebtings, Sule, > SHOTS Bede, vue 
[P. 191; 29 Vietoria 


sha Ao Fredori 
Htaymond Charles [2 1906]; 49 (Phorold 











annti 
STONEH Antic Pl 
NER Asthie Philip (2, 1910}; 99 Kingsley Road, 
Norihuplon PCM: 1010]; So Mngslay Mana 
CHILD: Ernest Henry (P, 1910}; 18 Daa 
Hampstead, N,W. a Bs 





Font, 











SKELDING : Perey (P. 1011); 186 Coldharbour Road, 
ELSWORTH ; Uancelot Andrew (2. 1908); 180 i 





toria Road, Headingley, Tieeds. 


NISDET: Ale [P. 1010]; 8 Westbank Place, Porto- 


BAIN: Vielor [P. 1905}; 2 Upper Bedford Place, 
BARRY: Caryl Arthur Rahsome (2. 1010]; Parlia: 
Mansions, Victoria Street, Wertminator, 

Harry Joseph [P. 1007]; 5 Pembroke 

usingtan, W 

2 Cee ‘Ryda [P. ao10}; 37 Grange Road, 

BROAD: Malcolm Chaslos [P, 1008]; 1 Albemarle 

CLARE: Alfred Dovglas [P. 1907]: 11 Gordon Street, 


Gordon Square, W.C, 
ess Ewart [P, 1000]; Station Road, 
id, Notts 































CROSSLAND = I 
Sutlon-in-Ashfel 
EDWARDS: John Ralph [P. 1910]; ojo Mesre, 

Oatley & Lawrence, 25 Orchard Street, Bristol. 
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EDWARDS: Kenneth Drew [P. 1907]; ‘Thornton, 
(Bhutan Path, Toga 

FERNYHOUGH ! Samuel, jan. (P, 1907]; Knowles 
‘House, Handforth, Cheshire. 

GOODWIN: ‘Harry ‘Thomas [P, 1007}: 50 Granville 
Park, Diackhoath. 

INMAN': Gordon Heury Nisbet [P_ 1900]; c/o W. 
Cane Jones, Bagg, Skinners’ Hall, 9 Dowgate 


| EU 

MAXNAID Frederick James [2.000]; 100 Hal 
Road, Loytanstone, Essex. 

MITCHELL: Andrew [P- 100]; 1 Oakley Crescent, 


i Bhs “The Lod” 
RIPLEN':" Chari “Gurney 100}; 19 Vietra 


ony 1907]; 129 Pleasant View, Has 

linden, Old Road, Rawienstall, near Machete, 

SOPEH: Slanley siege [2 1900]; 203, Lowiahamn 
High Roa, 

SPAMHOW 2 Anthor John TP, 1907]; Ardeneap 


Paul's School, Well- 


































Tearin 
STEVENS S Fredero J. [221 


hve Sauae 

Sort Aled Rac (7. 1010}: 16 tymwoo Rona, 

SWALLOW soph Cri P3001 he Cottage, 
Croft Road, Lrtchworth, 

TTRANMERY Prank [Ps 106), Chataworth (rove, 


Harrogate, 
WRIGHT “Onartos Honey (P1908); 40 Market 
Square, Aylentry: 
‘The following table shows the number of failures 
in each subject of the Intermediate Examination 
1. Chusic Architecture ss 90 
Il, Mediwyal Arehiteotum . >). 4a 
TIE Kenalmance Architect u 
TV, History of Architect 30 
'V, ‘Theoretical Countructlo 33 
VE. Desriptivo Goematry © <)> Bt 
VIN. Applied Construction So) St 30 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

‘The following Probationers, possossing the certi- 
ficates required under the regulations, were ex- 
eupte from siting forthe Intermediate Ex 

jon and have been registored us Students, vi 
‘nT Arthur stanley George [2 190}; 7 earn 
enaington, W. [Architectural Aasoelation 
ear Cane) 
OAYMER  Wernard Peston [198]: Noor Tow 
Chambers, 42 ‘Cheobald’s Road, W.C, [Architec- 
Years’ Course). 


tural Avsooiation Fo 
‘McRAY : John Hous [P, 1010}, 33 Oxford Street Kain 
barr (Schoo! of Ant and Heriot Watt College, 


inburgh 

MATELYN Paurenee, Dunmore 1900); Tn 
Hoa cell Bal SW. (Arce 
elation Four Years Core 

MATHEW : George Maite (P00); The Vier 
ig, Alene, Hitchin, Herta [Univeray af Landon 
ool of -Atchitectare) 

ROBERTSON: David {P1912}; Bt Ainie Gardens, 
Hyon, Gasgow (Glugow School of Archie 

ROGERS Cee Waller (P, 1905]; 15 amore Road, 
Fatny, RW. [Anhtedaral Asieaton Four 


Fae) 

SHEWEN Salary (?. 191; 10k Hyde Pak Mansions, 

NW [ialveaty of Leadon Seton of ascites 
tu) 
































“The Final and Special 
‘The Final and Special Examination, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate R.L.B.d., was held in 
London from the 20th to the 25th June. Or the 
118 candidates examined, 46 pasted, and. the 
remaining 72 wore relegated in ‘various subjects. 
‘The passed candidates are as follows 
Chesintei 
Abert Gorge Westerman (8. 1907]; “Glen 
enpdhap rome teeta tn 
i (Sa; * Norman,” 
orn, N 
[108]; Choreh Hilt 
House, Cotton, Waki 
BARHY Francia Ronton, Jon, (8. 191 
Kew Road) Richmond, 
BENNETT: ‘Thomas Pehbeety, (8. 1010), 40 Cam: 
ridge Avenue, Kilburn, 
BMEDNEAR Boia elon (230); 14 Nelo 
UOTE Aira 8, 10); 210 Shel Rl, Boch 
sl, Baroni 
BRIDGATAR ‘ston Tirook (Specal}; Sudan Club 


Khartoum, 
UROWNEME, “Herbert John (Special); 4 Fitaroy 
Breet, We 
1910); Hampton Lea, 
Su 














nchgarth, 


















CHESTON + John Allford 
Langley Park Road, Sut 
coor ** Avehibald (8, 1006) 18 


DALE Romesh (2 sm); lagrum. Row, 
ies Fenchurch Street, B.C 

BVANS: Charles Glynn [S, 10}; 18 Now Steet, 
Neath, 





foncroft Street, 








int (Special): 1OL Craig: 
ive, Dennistoun, laagow, 
GOEDSTRAW | Harold [S, 1908}; St. John Street, 


William (8. 1007]; 128 Rook Street, 
Pitamoor, Shettield ¢ 

HARVEY: John Curley [S. 1908}; 68 Bt, George's 
Avenue, Northampton. , 

HOLLAND: Perey Estcourt (8. 1007}; ‘The Gablon, 
Hexley, Kent 

HONEYRURNE: Keoat Hardy (8. 1900); 28 Duke 
Btreet, Southport, Laven. A 

HUGHES: Rowland John (8. 1906}; Teemynfn, 
‘Lian fairfochan, N. Wales. dj 

INGRAM: Thomas Brederiok [S. 1900); 201 Great 
Portland Street, W. 

AY John Will (1900); H.at, Off of Work, 

3 arlianent Sune, Edinburgh 

MAUGHAM: Joseph Robinson (8. 1908]; 8 Windsor 
‘Terrace, Goaforth, Neweastloon Tyne, 

SORE: Hredere ‘William [S, 1910}; Riddlond 























Gerrards Cross, 
19 Frenchay 








ww Hobert George [Special]: 





onan: Feeder Evelyn [Specia 
OWEN: WWilteid Sostter (8, 1010]; 90 Heath Street, 
Hampatesd, SW. 
PICKMERE : ‘ts 
Tal, Hampsten 





fe (8, 1000]; 61 Temple Fortune 


rien Suburb, NW. 
OPE ‘tangs Compl! (SF; Emir as 
Stamford Broa 
POTWALN: Willn Stewart (8, 07]; 9 Ralf Road, 
Peckham, 
RTS: Robert George [S. 1006); 211. Cemetery 
RO MToad, Sharrow, Sheed. 





















bund 
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RORINSON : ohm Charles (8, 105); 06 Aleeter 
DOLING) Stanley Py 
SOHOOLING ’ Stanley Philip (6, ops); St. Kids, 


bagilah Avenue, Tiel, idee, 

SORE’ Bre Willd Rotag (8. 100]; 46 Hermitage 

SCOMTMONCRIEFE 7” William Walter (Speci); 
13 Hart Strevt, Bloomabitry Square, W.C 

SOMERFORD: “Phone Retford’ [S. 1910]; 59 St 
‘Tamer’ Road, Hrixton, 8, 

SETHE; Wille Rowland [8. YH}; Manor Cottage, 

STOKOK : Talph [S. 1908); 12 The Oakes, Sunderland, 

SUTCLIFFE: Ente John (5. 1908]; 12 Osborne Street, 
‘Hebden Dridge, Yorks. 

TALVALKER: “Vasudeo Ramchandra [8, 1910}; 45 
Frondeabury Villas, Kilburn, 

YOPHAM: Geoffrey Honald Gilbertson (S, 1911]; 22 
‘Crocios Hill, Greenwich, 

WARRY' John’ Lucas [8.1086]; # Colehill Gardena, 
‘Fulham Palace Road, S.W, 

WERE Philip dard 9, 1014) 


witkcor. Wall Gon 8 mh 7H Pe 
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‘The Fina! Examination : Problems in Design. 
‘The Board of Architectural Education have 
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Newly elected Licentiates, 
At the Couneil Meeting of the 24th June the 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF OXFORD.—1. 
By W. 5. Puncnoy [4.]. 


ond before the Sholeld Socloty of Architects and Surveyors At the University of Sholold, ®th November 1041. 
ing vity, working of necessity principally on 


OR tho architect ongaged in a manufac 
buildings of a strictly utilitarian character, there is perhaps no finer architectural 


tonic than a loisurely sojourn in such a city as Oxford. During a short visit—a we 
end, oF even a day may go rapidly through the various colloges, be impressed by the 
mnere number of interesting buildings gathored togothor in such a small space, and o 
note many intoresting features and perhaps make sketches of some of them. During « I 
stay much interesting il information may be accumulated, many photographs tak 
or, what is bettor, « number of sketches or a few measured drawings may be made, But 
during this longer stay something of vastly greater ce than this is almost sure to 
happen. Tt may not, perhaps, happen while one is sketching, or measuring, or even con: 
sciously thinking about tho buildings: it is, in fact, mote likely to happen during a restful 





































hou spent in one of the charming gardens for which Oxford is fanots, 14 quiet stroll 
in the evening aftor a day spent in working on the buildings. And th something 





After thi 


is the coming to one of a little of the spirit of the place and of the 
the visitor's eyes ure opened, and he sees the buildings no longer “‘as through a gl 
darkly.” If he be no longer young, perhaps some of the enthusiasm and 

will return to him, and he may go baek to the smoky city to find that after all ig ean 
be done with those utilitarian buildings, that after all no building is so small or built on such 
“al lines that the architect cannot pat something of his art into If on the other 
hand the visitor is just beginning his architectural life he will probably go about his work more 
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quietly and thoughtfully on the morrow. The making of measured drawings will no longer 
be the somewhat dull and mechanical task he had previously thought it, No longer will it be 
something he can do while he thinks of something else, for he will realise that the building 
is not a dead thing of stone and mortar, but that it lives and speaks. ‘The stones and their 
joints, the subtle curves of the mouldings, the arrangement of the various parts and the 
massing of the building as whole, all these have something to say to him, something which 
at first he can hardly understand. But if he works on sympathetically it will gradually 
|, initiated into one of the greatest of mysteries, he will receive the message 
given to the building by its designer. And he learns now that when the time comes for him 
to design, his buildings too will receive a message, and, worthy or unworthy, while the 
buildings last, it will be read by all who understand. ‘Thooghts such as these naturally make 
mo realise the difficulty of my task, and my presumption in attempting it, but 1 trust that 
with the assistance of the illustrations this paper may bring some pleasant memories to those 
who know Oxford, and a desire to know it to those who do not. 

I purpose then to take in chronological order as far a5 possible—for some order is 
essential and this seems less inconvenient than any other which presents itself{—some of the 
leading buildings in Oxford. And if I ventare somewhat beyond Oxford, it will not be because 
of an inadequate supply of suitable material in that city, but because the country which 
surrounds it is eo full of interesting examples. 

Of Saxon work in Oxford but little need be said. Near the Castle is the Mound statod 
to havo been raised in 910, and ot the east end of the Lady Chapel and Choir aisle of the 
Cathedral there aro some walling, arches, and the foundations of three npses which unti- 
quaries allow us to hope may possibly havo formed part of the original church of St, Frides- 
wyde, a delightful Indy who died in 789, and who, according to the account given by William 
‘of Malmesbury, was s0 charming that she had to protect herself from her lover and his 
ambassadors by blinding them. 

‘The ‘Tower of St. Michael's Church presents to some extent the appearance of Anglo- 
Saxon work, but it was probably built after the Conquest, and it hus boon considerably 
restored. Ite quiot simplicity gives it a dignity which is lacking in many fur more pretentious 
buildings. The main building was restored by Street in 1855. Close to the church until: 
1770 stood the North Gate with the Bocardo Prison over. 

Oxford Castle was bnilt during the reign of William Rufus by Robert D'Oyley. ‘The groy 
ruins of its tower have but little architectaral intorest. Within the castle was St. George's 
College, # small church and college of priests, and the crypt of this, built about 1071, contains 
‘some very crude capitals, probably carved by Saxon eraftsmen, 

At Bt. Hiniepeaey the Norman erypt has a groined vault similar to that at St. 
George's, with plain arches for longitudinal and cross ribs supported on ei lindrieal piers, 
the capitals of which are more advanced than those at St. Ganges In ‘: ater compart- 
ment of the yault of the chancel above chains aro worked on the diagonal ribs. The north 
aisle is separated from the nave by a fine Early English areade (about 1260); there is an 
excellent Norman south door. a fifteenth-century porch with parvise, and a somewhat curious 
but by no means displeasing towor with sides sloping inwards. 

In s charming situation on the banks of the Isis, about two miles from Oxford, stands 
Ifley Church, built in 1160 and extended castward about 1270. ‘The eireular window nt the 
west bol i woes and pees and fifteenth century windows have heen inserted in 
several of the Norman openings. ‘The west front with its fine doorwa indows i 
perhaps the most interesting part of the church. In large Norman Conte Beat the 
doorway is usually far too small for the west front, but in the smaller buildings, of which this 
is an excellent example, the proportions are happier. The most noteworthy features of the 
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interior are the fine tower arches, the black marble shafts, the Norman and Early English 
chancel vaults, and the black marble font of 1160. 

‘The door of the Chapter House of the Cathedral is an excellent pi 
work (about 1125), but the principal part of the Cathedral is tra 
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, probably to make the best of 
are the charming capitals. 
moulded 







zing the triforium below the main nave ary 
height in the nave, is well worthy of notice, and 5 
a timber roof over the nave, but the aisles have groined vaults with heavy 
ribs supported on corbels in the form of hulf-capitals emerging in curious fashion about two- 
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ls of the height up the cylindrical piers. ‘he Chapter House is a good example of Barly 
lish work, with luneet windows, and a vault of that simple type which wus never improved 
by the later builders notwithstanding their tiercerons, liemnes, or pendants. ‘The tower and 
its sturdy spire (which may be described as a broach spire without broaches) are also of this 
period, the windows showing the germ of tracery, but the junction between the spire and 
the towor is not happily masked by the pinnacles, which were perhaps used here for the first 
time in place of brouches, North of the choir aisle a Lady Chapel was constructed in the 
Lancet style, perhaps for the shrine of St, Frideswyde, the fragments of which form a beauti- 
ful example of the early use of naturalistic foliage, the shrine having been constructed about 
1289. About the middle of the fourteenth century the Latin Chapel (to the east of the north 
transept) was constrneted with fine traceried windows some of which retain tho ori 
tventh-century gliss, Prior Sutton's cqnopied tomb on the south side of the Latin Chapel 
dates from about 1310. About the same time the Fast Chapel of the south transept was 
enlarged and several early windows were repluced by larger ones with flowing tracery. 
During the Perpendicular poriod the cloisters wore rebuilt, various windows were inserte 
and the somewhat over-elaborate chancel vault was erected. 'The wooden ** watching chamber, 
probably a chantey-tomb, was ervcted in 1480, Corbels wore formed for a nave vault, but 
this wax not erected. In 1524 the three western bays of the nave were pulled down to make 
room for Wolsoy's new quadrangle, but ono hay his been rebuilt in regent times hy Scott, 
who also retnoved a gront fourteenth-contury window in building his Norman Kast Kind. A® 
rosult of these various alterations the plan is a very curious one. The windows by Burne- 
Jones and Morris, the soventeenth-century glass in the window at the wost end of the north 
‘iisle—all that remains of many such windows—and the reredos and font-cover by Bodloy 
should all by noted. 

Of the quudrangle, Wolsey completed the east and south sides and part of the west. ‘The 

os indionting the original design for a cloister, the parapet and pinnacles to the hall om 
the south side, and the tower in the south-east corner are modern, Iho latter (by Bodley 
and Garner, 1879) is finely proportioned, and its ornament excellently coneontrated in the 
niches and panelling over tho old entrance and in the fine parapot. ‘The hull, with its fine 

mbar roof, is second only perhaps to that at Westminster. ‘The stair to the hall is 
interesting because of its fan vault, which was built ng lute we 1640, 
church of St, Giles, which is situated in the north of Oxford, contains some interesting 
thirteenth-century work, particularly: the tower windows, which are vory curious examples of 
early plate-tracery, the space above two lancets under @ containing arch being pierced with 
‘un opening in the form of n small lancet. These windows, together with others in the ehureh, 
form «completo series of Karly English examples showing the development from lancet 
windows to bar tracery. ‘The font is a good spocimen of about 1220, 

‘The earliest part of Merton, the oldest of the Oxford collogos, its statutes dating from 
1264, is the muniment room, which, with its lofty stone root, was probably in existeneo before 
tho erection of the college. ‘The choir of Merton Chapel with its fine seven-light east window, 
und its fourteen three-light side windows of varied and charming design, was eteeted between 
the years 120 and 1900 and is a beautiful example of Karly Decorated work. ‘The transepts 
Wero not finished until 1414, and the tower until the middle of the fifteenth century. 
ttt of the Umer excl Oe eam an the eter 
but tho walling: in the entrance doorway, h prota in the founder's ie, Title romaine 
about 1890, Unfortinately. Wyatt attempled to impr che eon, Nil fine ironwork of 

pei _Mempled to improve the hall, and Sir Gilbert Seott 
SES ear The library, built in 1977, is full of interest, 
? sand rods for securing the books. ‘The eurions dormers were 
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built in the first quarter of the seventeenth century when the fittings were inserted. The 
entrance gateway was built in 1416, the statues on the front being of Henry IT. and 


Walter de Merton, but the remainder of the front was rebuilt in 1589, 
‘The steeple af the Chureh of St. Mary the Virgin (the University Church), a beautiful 








ue Commun ar 5: 
Dassaore COCLEOE 3Y 








building in the famous High Street, was built about 1290. The tower is simple and strong, 
and the upper part of the spire is quite plain, but at the junction of the two there is a series 
of pinnacles and spirelights of remarkable richness, = concentration of ornament which is 
very telling. ‘The spire was restored by Mr, Buckler in 1861, and again in 1897-8 by Mr. 
. G. Jackson, when a controversy was aroused over the alteration made to the pinnacles 
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und the removal of the statues to the lower chamber of the old Congregation House. ‘The 
nave and chancel were rebuilt toward the end of the fifteenth century, and are excellent 
examples of the work of the time. 

hv south fale of tho Church of St. Mary Magdalen, with its rich parapet, buttresses, 
traceried windows and font, was probably built in the early years of the fourteenth century, 
and its tower in the first half of the sixteenth. The church has boon extensively restored, and 

the north aisle was rebuilt in 1841. b 

‘The tower is all that remains of the Church of St. Martin Carfax, It was probably built 
about the middle of the fourteenth century ; but the chureh, which was pulled down in a street 
improvement scheme of 1806, was only built in 1880. ‘The tower has since been restored by 

Mr. 'T. G. Jackson, who also added a stair turret. Close to the church stood Carfax Conduit, 
built in 1610 to supply the city with water, and removed in 1787 to Nuncham, 

Botwoon the years 1879 and 1998 the chapel, hall, library, cloisters, and front quadrangle 
of Now College wore erected close to the old city wall. Previous collegiate buildings had been 
built piecemeal, and here for the first time a complete set of buildings was erected without 
change of plan. ‘The hall and chapel are placed end to end on the north side of the quadrangle, 
the hall being to the east, so that, in place of the usual east: window, a great roredos filled 
With statues was arranged at the east end of the chapel, At the west end of tho chapel the 
antechupel is projected north and south in transoptal form. ‘The resulting plan resembles 
that of Merton Chapel, but it must be remewberéd that the transepts of the latter aro later, 
and that the remains of western arches show that n nave and aisles were originally intended, 
Similar arrangements of hall and chapel were afterwards mado at All Souls, Magdalon, and 
University Collogos. ‘Tho chapol at Now College is w fine example of Barly Perpondicular 
work, Tt open timber roof was restored in 1880, und tho reredos still more recently. There 
is much of the original fourteenth-century glass in tho antechapel, but that of the great weat 
window was designed by Reynolds in 1782. ‘The hall is. fino one, but unfortunately its root 
hocamo insooure, and Wyatt put in a ceiling, lowering it ten feet. Sir G. G. Scott was 
responsible for the present roof. ‘The front quadrangle, which is approached by: means of a 
narrow winding passage, was not improved by the addition of a ‘story and the alterations made 


to the windows, but the cloistors, in the north side of which ‘stands the detached bell-tower, 
are full of charm, 


‘Tho Divinity School, and the Jibrary over (the oldest part of the Bodleian), were completed 
toward the ond of tho fifteenth century. he yuult of the Divinity School is particularly 
interesting, being a Inte example of liorne vault with pendante, "The straightness of the lines 
of some of the archos is however somewhat unplonsant. In later days Wren had to add great 
buttresses on the Exeter College side, The interior of the Bodleian Library, with its painted 
timber roof and carious fittings, is full of intorest, Convocation House was opened in 1640; 
it contains some very interesting contemporary woodwork. Above it is the extension 
to the Bodleian Library, the first one being ae wing built in 1610, bee 

‘Tho building of Magdalen College was begun by the founder, William of Waynflete, in 
1474, when work on the chapel was commenced. This building was completed about 1480, 


but it was very considerably restored hetwoon 1800 and 1850, ‘Aw at Nec College, the east 
nd is occupied by a great reredos, and thore isn large antechapel at the weet end. ‘The west 
Heorwoy is rendered interesting by the sculpture in the niches formed in the battlements, and 
by ‘the eutious dotached arch which hus been repeated in. Mir Bodley's additions, The 
interesting open-air pulpit adjoins the west front of the chupel. The window over tho west. 
door has such large spaces between the tmallions that it is quite out of scale with the surround- 
ing work. ‘The beautiful detached tower, built between the years 1492 and 1507, is a remark- 
ably fine example, ‘Tall und slender, tho vetiality of its design is emphasised by continuing 
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the polygonal buttresses up above the rich parapet as lofty pinnacles, and by the slightly 
less lofty intermediate pinnacles. ‘The massive lower stories and the buttresses give strength 
to the design, and the skilful concentration of the ornament draws the eye irresistibly upward. 
East of the chapel is the dining hall, which contains fine Jacobean sereen. Its open-timber 
roof was designed by 
Bodley in 1904, Wyatt 
having cheerfully inserted 
a plaster ceiling. ‘The elois- 
rs and the Founder's 
Tower on the west side 
were bailt about the same 
time as the chapel, but the 
ious statues on the but- 
tresses were probably 
carved about 1509. The 
oxterior of the north side 
of the cloisters was robuilt 
in 1822. To the left of 
the entrance is the Gram- 
mnar Hall, a charming piece 
of work also by the 
founder, 
All Souls College was 
nded in 1487 by Henry 
it 
front quadrangle, the win 
dows of which were altered 
in tho seventeenth century 
and tho street fronts re- 
fuced carly in the nine 
teenth, ‘The chapel, on 
tho north of the quad- 
tangle, arranged as at Now 
College with the hall to 
the east (but placed trans- 
versely) and a transeptal 
antechapel, has unfortu- 
been considerably 
restored. ‘The reredos was 
walled up, and the timber 
roof concealed by a plaster 
ceiling during the seven- 
teenth century. During aot Was etn 
the course of repairs in Macpatex Couxot Towns, ruc Tux Barvery 
1870, the reredos, in a very x 
much damaged condition, was discovered and subsequently restored by Sir G. G. Scott, man 
of the statues being portraits of contemporary Fellows. The fine sereen by Wren, which, 
thanks to the Fellows, Scott was not allowed to remove, has just been redecorated by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, who has also replaced Seott’s Purbeck marble floor, which had perished 
badly, by one of marble—black, Bréche, and Skyros red. 
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There are in Oxford many extremely interesting examples of Jacobean work. Wadham 
College was founded in 1610, und practically the whole of the college was built asa complete 
scheme within a few years. Here the ball was built at the south end of the transeptal ante- 
chapel, and the curious Renaissance tracery of these buildings, with the central feature in 
which four sets of Orders are superimposed to make a frame for statues of James T. and the 
Founders, excite one’s interest. ‘The interior of the hall with its fine roof and sereen shows 
clearly the new influence. In the chapel it seems that the builders felt obliged to retain 
Gothic forms in their windows which are slightly later than those of the antechapel, though 
the joiners seem tohave been given a freer hand. ‘The east window contains fino glass by the 
elder Van Linge (1620), ‘The chapel was restored in 1834, and the organ gallery and organ 
case wore designed by Mr. Jackson, « member of the college, who has recently constructed a 
‘smoke room in the roof over the Common Room. 

‘The Follows’ Quadrangle of Morton College was built in 1608-10. Tt is entered through a 
vaulted Tudor archway, and opposite the entrance is « similar effort in the ase of the Orders 
to that at Wadham, ‘The exterior faces of these huildings are, however, moro pleasing than 
those seon from the quad, notwithstanding their lack of the Orders, ‘The work of this period 
in the library has alrendy been noted, 

‘The tower of the old schools, now the Bodleian Library, was bailt in 1499 and rebuilt 
1619-18. For this rebuilding and for the contemporary work at Wadham and Merton, somo 
would give the eredit—or discredit—to Thomas Holt, a carpenter, who died in 1624, but prob- 
ably he did little more in Oxford than the designing and executing of woodwork, the designs 
for the masonry being probably supplied by the masons Acroyde and J. and M. Bentley, and, 
in the caso of Wadham, by William Arnold, » Freomason. In the rebuilding of the Schools 
the old work was roproduced to a considerable oxtent, but in the towor, before which the 
attempts at Wadham und Merton pale into insignifieanco, tho whole fiye Orders were intro- 
duced in» singularly unattractive manner, and althongh thoy roach to a very considerable 
height, Gothic detail emerges triumphant above th As Mr, Gotch suggests, it is indeed 
fortunate that there wore not more Orders with which the designor might have adorned yet 
furthor stages. 

‘The front quadrangle and ball of Brasenose College wore built early in the sixteenth: 
century, » third story being nddod during the Jacobean period. ‘The Hntranee ‘Tower was 
altored in the seventeenth-century, bat restored by the lite Mr. Buckler. ‘The library and 
chapel wore commenced about 1656 arid completed 1666. The chapel, with its fan-vaulted 
coiling, its geometrical tracory, and its classic pilasters, architraves, pediments, ete., is one 
of the most extraordinary examples of the retention of Gothic forms in canjunetion with classic 
ones. 

Of University College, tho front quadranglo was started in 1694 and finishod in 1674, the 
hall and chopel being built in 1689, and in 1719 u smaller quadrangle was built to the east in 
the same style. Theso buildings, with their »pparently endless repetition of the curious gables, 
taro somowhut lacking in interest. ‘The chapel, another example built with the blank east end, 
has been altered in yarions ways at different periods, and was restored in 1862 by Sir G. G. 
Scott. The old panelling and fine screen however remain, and the glass by Van Linge the 
Younger is also noteworthy. In the hall, which was extended westward in 1908, the fine 
timber roof, which was previously hidden by a-plaster ceiling, enn now beacen. 

_ Between 1619 and 1642 the front quadrangle of Oriel College was built. ‘he front to 
Oriel Street is « somewhat dull piece of work, with n lack of connection between the central 
er anceps he Mite 1. think, that the entrance towers of Oxford lack 
Sen ae eraeiape tome Ls tho quadrangle the mbles of the external fagade are 

a re given by the entrance to the hall, with its statues of the Virgin, 
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Hdwurd I1., and James I., the curious tracory similar to that at Wadham, and by the glimpse 
whieh can be obtained of Merton Tower. The hull, built in 1687, and restored in 1897, hus 
‘fine oak roof, and the chapel of 1642 was last restored and enlarged by Mr. 'T. G. J 

Jesus, the first post-Reformation college, was founded in 1571, part of the Turl Streot front 
dating from this time. ‘The chapel, consecrated in 1621 and enlarged in 1636, is an example 
of very lute Gothic. It was restored by Street in 1864. ‘The Gateway Tower and tho re- 
modelling of the front were the work of Mr. Buckler in 1856, ‘The hall, of the same date as 
the chapel, is interesting, as it retains the plaster ceiling which conceals the old roof, and has 
‘fine Jacobean screen. Of the back quadrangle, which reminds one forcibly of University 
College, part was built 
before 1642, and the re- 
mainder finished in 1718. 

OF the front quad- 
rangle of Lincoln Col- 
Jogo, the tower with its 
voulted ceiling, the hall 
and north side wero built 
shortly after 1429, the date 
of the foundation, by the 
Rishop of Lincoln, ‘The 
sash-windows and modern 
battlements. do not improve 
the appearance of the work, 
Tho college was built on 
the site old hall, of 
which the kitchen with 
timbor roof and mas- 
sive walls remains, ‘The 
back quadrangle, with the 
chapel, was built between 
1610 and 1681, and the 
parts which retain the mul- 
lioned windows and lack 
the modern battlements are 
very pleasing. he ehapel, 
though of such late date, 
was built on modieoval a 
Tines, but ite. woodwork, -Mi®0tex Couurox: Ou Onan Hatt xo conan oF RW 90m 
carried ont in eodar in : 
1686 und including the fine sereen (which retains some Jacobean touches), stalls, and panelling, 
is of lutor character, ‘The painted glass of contemporary date is probably Dutch or Flemish. 
‘The dining-hall had been considorubly altered in 1791, but in 181 Mr. Jackson removed th 
Customary plaster ceiling,’ nnd in other ways restored its earlier appearance. ‘These interiors 
Will, however, be rarely seen by tourists, for the copy of the Lincoln Imp, which Was unfor- 
tunately put up in 1900, can be seen in the first quadrangle. 

Of the front quadrangle of St. Jolm's College, the south and west sides helong to an 
earlier foundation, At first a house of Bernardine monks, in 1496 converted by Archbishop 
Chichelo into the College of St. Bernard, given in 1689 by Henry VIII. to Christ Church, it 
Was in 1555 refounded as St. John’s, the hall having been built in 1502 and the chapel in 
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. Bernard over the archway in the front to St. Giles, but, as 
at so many of the colleges, an additional story has been added to this front. The hall and 
chapel are on the north side of the quadrangle, but the chapel hus no antechapel, and, 
being to the east of the hall, has an east window. ‘The chapel was altered in 1662, when 
circular-headed windows were inserted and small chapel added to the north, and restored 
hy Blore in 1848. Below the hall, 
whieh has also been very consider- 
ably altored, are the vanlted cellars 
of the fifteenth century. The east 
side of this quadrangle, and the 
south side of the second or Cunter- 
bary Quadrangle, were built about 
597. This second quadrangle, 
is of very great 
interest, containing the well-known 
colonnades, usually attributed, but 
probably in error, to Inigo Jones, 
‘The work is more advanced than 
ously considered, 
h earlier in date than some 
of it, ‘The central features with 
their two tiers of Orders are far 
more satisfactory than tho more 
umbitions efforts wo have soon 
elsewhere, ‘They connect up well 
to the colonnades, but there is « 
decided lack of connection in the 
upper part. ‘This together with the 
exuberance of the finely carved 
Ornament would Jead one to agreo 
with Mr. Blomfield that a sculptor 
rather than an architect was tho 
designer. One comes irresistibly 
to the conclusion that no amount 
of sculpture, or other form of 
decoration, no matter how fine, ean 
make architecture, and that it is 
edible that the man who 
ed the Banqueting House in 
could have designed these 
arcades at a Inter date. 

And so one walks through the 
archway into the beantiful garden 
beyond, and turns round and sees 
the very highest type. Here 
pti iorrysee ftom cerca ch overloading ie eee ey design, with 
3 s heavy masses at the angles and between the windows, is strong 
= oe ee tying together of the parts gives unity, and tho slight amount of 

went, added just where it is needed, is sufficient to give grace to the whole. Unfor- 


1580. There is an old statue of § 
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thé fine garden front. ‘This is architecture indeed 
is no fussiness, no attempt to captivate 
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tunately this beautiful front, in common with so much work in Oxford, crambled badly and 
had to be restored. ‘This has been-carried out hy a process which, while giving an unpleasant 
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appearance which it is hoped will only be of « temporary 
that of refacing. The stone used in most of the Oxford wor 
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in some cases the use of an inferior quality and lack of attention to proper bedding have led 
to decay. 

‘The chapel and library of St. Edmund Hall, built in 1680, are interesting because they 
‘aro housed in one building, the library being over the chapel. ‘The composite. three-quarter 
columns flanking the doorway and extending through the two stories are too slender and 
diminish too rapidly. ‘The doorway, with its curved pediment supported at each endl on a pile 
of books, i particularly interesting. The windows, which retain their leaded glazing, have 
mullions und transoms of square section, but the architrave of the upper windows is formed by 
returning the arcbitrave of the entublature, which is too large for the purpose. The woodwork 
in’ the chupel is well worthy of examination. : 

‘The archway at the entrance to the Botanic Gardens, built 1631, is often attributed to 
Inigo Jones, but it is fur more probable that it was designed by Nicolas Stone, The front to 
High Stroct is « very interesting, pioeo of work, but the arrangement of tho rusticatod bunds 
gives it rather a restless appearance, and the us of rustication at the back of a niche behind 
sculpture seems a mistake. ‘The front to the Gardens is still less satisfactory. E 

‘Whe porch of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin was built in 1687, the workmanship being 
thnt of Nicolas Stone, but it is claimed, perhaps accurately, that Inigo Jones was the designer. 
Tt was restored by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1865. One may not care for twisted columns or for 
broken pediments, or for the combination of these with fan vaulting, but will still find this 
poreh wonderfully attractive. It is however the appeal of the picturesque, of pictorial heanty: 
rthor than of those deeper qualities which ar» essential to w great work of architecture, 

Having soon with what reluctance the Oxford builders forsook Gothic forms, retaining 
them in wondrous combinations with classic elements until after the middle of the seventeenth 
centiiry, wo ow come to the consideration of work of the more fully developed Renaissance. 

§ In 1664, Wren, who in 1658 was elected to a Fellowship of All Souls and in 1661 was 
‘appointed Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, began the Sheldonian ‘Theatre, aftor designing 
bis frat architectural works, a doorway at Ely Cathedral and the Chapel of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. ‘Tho Sheldonian ‘Theatro, the plan of which is stated to have been based on that 
ofithe Thoatro of Marcellus, is far from being an entirely satisfactory structure, It is perhaps 
principally interesting because of its flat painted eciling, and the great roof, in the eonstrue- 
tion of which Wren’s knowledge of mechunies would be invaluable. Wrens roof was taken 
‘lawn in 1820, when his elliptical dormers were removed and his eupola replaced by a larger 
cue. ‘The polygonal front to Broad Street, with its rusticated and well-proportioned lower 
Story: and its upper story treated more delicately, shows that even at this period Wren was 
Working on sound lines, but the fagade to the Divinity School is far loss satisfactory, particu: 
fly in the upper part, and the interior is most disappointing 

‘The old Ashmolean Museum, which adjoins the Sheldon 
Ttlis often attributed to Wren, but more probably the bulk of it i 
the western doorway and the window in the centre of the north 
fettures. ‘Tho other windows retain the mullions and transome. 

| In 1665 Wren was asked for advice on some now buildi 
Het proposed a rectangular building, and, the subscribers desiring n quadrangle, Ire writes 
“Tam confirmed with Machiavell, or some such unlucky fellow, ‘tis noe matter whither T 
aug. trew, that the World is governed by wordes, 1 perceiua the Name of a Quadrangle 
will carrie it with those whom you say mi be your Benofactors, thongh it be much 
the worse situation for the Chambers, and the Beauty of the Colledge, and the Beauty of the 
Particular pile of building; and if T had Skill in enchantment to represent the pile first in 
Gn Position then in another, that the difference might he evidently seen, I shoud erlang 
make them of my opinion al to Mounsieur Manzard, or Signior Bernini, both 
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which I shall see at Paris within this fortnight. But, to be sober, if any body, a5 you say, 
will pay for a Quadrangle, there is no dispute to be made; let them haue a quadrangle, though 
4 lame one, somewhut like a three-legged table." 

And s0 three sides only of a quadrangle were built, the north one by 1668, the west 
in 1682, and the south wing was rebuilt in 1728. ‘The character of Wren's work here was, 
however, destroyed by the addition of u third story in 1802, when the mullioned and tran- 
somed windows were repluced by sashes, 

Trinity College Chapel, completed 1604, is also attributed to Wren, It has been sug- 
gested that Dean Aldrich designed it, and that Wren merely advised on some points of detail. 
Letters which passed between Dr. Bathurst and Wren do not make this point elear, but the 
high quality of the work would lead one to think that if Aldrich had any shure in it, it was 

small one, ‘The interior is one of the most perf 
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wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons, the beautiful screen and panelling, and the Rena 
case to the medieval tomb are particularly noteworthy, The figures were probably e 
In Parks Road opposite Wadham College are some fine wrought-iron gates with 
symbolic triangular piers forming an entrance to Trinity. ‘The piers at the main entrance in 
Broad Street are modern roductions. 

1682 Wren was employed to complete Wolkey's Entrane 
is perhaps Wren’s best attempt at Gothic, but wi 
lines are good, its detail is far too heavy for Wolsey 
west front of Christ Church has just been restored by refacing. 

Wren’s designs for the library, of Queen's College (1698) follow to some extent the lines 
of his library at Trinity, Cambridge (1679), though at Osford he had less diffieulty with the 
floor levels and a smaller building with which to deal. On the eastern face to the quadrangle, 
tho three central bays are projected forward slightly and treated with Corinthian pilasters on 
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the upper floor with sculpture in'the pediment above and carved swags below the windows. 
‘The lower story is treated throughout as a simple arcade with strongly marked joints, and the 
four bays on each side of the central projection are kept quite plain in the upper story. ‘The 
whole is in good proportion and well detailed. ‘The western front, to the Fellows’ garden, is 
similar, but more richly trested. The interior has a fine plaster cciling and carving by 
Gibbons. 

The back court of New 
College was commenced in 
1661, a design for # closed 
quadrangle being rejected, 
and the present buildings 
(which open out as. they 
near the gardens) wore 
carried out by * William 
Birde, Mason in Oxford, 

ording to a Moddell of 
the same, drawne by hi 
selfe and delivered in 
The two easternmost blocks 
re planned early in the 
ighteenth century, Above 
the classic cornice of the 
buildings has been placed 
© neat frilling of battle- 
ments with somewhat 
disastrous effect. ‘To the 
east of this court, entered 
through some fine gates, 
are the beautiful gardens, 
in which are some remains 
of the old City wall. 

Blenheim Palace, near 
Oxford, built between the 
years 1710-1715, is a good 
example of the work of Sir 
John Vanbrugh, who at the 
age of thirty-five wban- 
doned literature for are 
tecture. The main scheme 
here, as in other of his 
buildings, is that of a main 
block “with subsidiary 
masses on each side, Tn this ease the subordinate groups are advanced a long way in front 
of the primary muss. The work is obviously a carefully thought-out scheme all the 
Parts having béen considered in relation to the whole with the objeet of giving one impression, 

iat of colossal size. ‘The building depends for its effect, as it should, on its wri 
i , as it sho proportion 

and the disposition of its masses, rather than on any decorative treatma Vanbrugl 
with all his good qualities, failed, for he co 1 apnea 
tectie ae eeer aban filed, for be committed the fondamental errr of trating are 
y Pictorial effets at the cost of eonvenienee. And. to quote Mr- 
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Belcher, “it should be noted that there is a point beyond which the mind is not so much 
impressed as depressed by mere sizo."* 

At Blenheim, under Vanbrugh, worked Nicholas Hawksmoor, « pupil of Wren, and one 
who had worked with the latter on the library of Queen's College. From both Hawksmoor 
earned much, knowledge of detail from Wren, and love of great svalo from Vanbrugh, About 
the time that Blenheim was heing built, Hawksmoor was designing and carrying out the front 
quadrangle at Queen’s, and, with the a of Vanbrngh, the Old Clarendon building. 

‘The front quadrangle of Queen's College, including the hall, chapel, and the High Street 
front, is the best example of Hawksmoor’s work. ‘The High Street front is an excellent pieco 
of blank wall treatment, prom 
nence being given to the central 
by means of. the cupola 
which protects a figure of Queen 
Anne. In the quadrangle thero is 
some lack of connection between 
the wings and the central block 
which is earried out on the colossal 
lines Hawksmoor acquired from 
Vanbragh, being treated with a 
great Doric Order, In the wings, 
tho panel treatment, by which two 
stories iro included in one, may bo 
noted. The interior of tho ehapel 
ch ik placed to the east of th 
hall and has a semicircular apse), 
treated with Corinthian. pilastors, 
is somewhat leas heavy than that 
of the hall, in which » ponderous 
Doric Order is used. 

The oxterior of the Old 
Clarondon building is also treated 
With a single colossal Dorie Order,* 
and the windows flanking the 
portico are inelosed in panels. It 
, straightforward, well- 
building, and its 
greit sealo quickly makes the 
flippant spectator, who would smile 
at its windows arranged between Aut ovis Cauuxon: Gan 
the triglyphs, realise his own 
insignificance. Thore is some excellent panelling in the interior, and the besatiful gates wore 
possibly the work of jou. : 

Tn St. Michael's Street is a house called ‘ V rugh’s House."’ Its connection with 
Vanbrugh is somewhat vagno, but it certainly reminds one forcibly of his style and of the 
Old Clarendon building. 

‘The best work of F 
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Fellows when they proposed to rebuild: “* What I am offering at in this Article is for the 
preservation of Antient durable Publick Buildings, that are strong and usefull, instead of 
erecting new fantastical! perishable Trash, or altering and wounding ye Old by unskilfall 
knavish Workmen."” He then proceeded in 1716, as if to demonstrate the advisability of 
leaving the old work alone, to erect a terrible attempt at Gothic the north quadrangle. 
The towers on the eastern side are about as bad as they could be. ‘Their faults are so 
obvious that it is quite unnecessary to mention them. The cloister opposite the towers is a 
curious combination of classic and Gothie erected in 1794, but the gates, which ecom to be 
rather later than those of the Clarendon, are remarkably beuntiful. The fine classic interior 
of the great Codrington Library, completed 1760, comes as 4 surprise, for one can find no 
exterior to correspond with it. The hall was originally built across the east end of the chapel. 
and is so shown in Loggan’s view, but it was rebuilt in 1729 in continnation of the chapel. 


(Zo be continued.) 














THE APPLICATION OF GEOMETRY TO POINTED ARCHITECTURE, 
By G. 8. Arrgex (Edinburgh), 


ERE appeared in the Institute Jouzxat for or shortened the height would be greater or less, 
l ‘the year 1910° au citicle by the present and the width increased or contracted. 
Y"ireitetune, ar Pucation of Geometry to ‘The next step necessary waa to. delermine the 
Greek Architecture, in which it was shown that trifonam Jevel and the widths of the nave bays. 
‘angles of 45°, 30°, and 224° were employed todefine In ‘Holyrood, G! r, and Paisley, this is 
the outlines of ‘the ancient = and other fixed by dividing ie 60° line into two halves, the 
buildings. It was further proved that linesdrawn lower half giving the desired level, from which 
from the stylobates to the entablatares at certain another G0" line'is arace parallel with the nave 
aneles, divided. by the number of columns on the walle to the top of the future column bases, which 
facades, determined their diameters, we assume to have been provisionally designed for 
As it seemed reasonable to suppose that a similar the This line divided by the mumber of 
system was employed in Pointed architectinn the intended columns furtekee their diameters, At 
Writer decided to test the three examples of Haly- Holyrood, the number is that of the columns; at 
rood and Paisley Abbeys and 6 Cathedral, Glasgow, ‘the number of columns and responds ; 
drawings of all of which were available for the par. at Paisley, the division is into eight, the normal 
Fran’ ones by the courtesy of Mr. Oldrieve of numberof baysin eecthedien oe ey nave, which 
LM Office of Works. | Belecting the angle of 60° in the cass mact have been restricted to six as 
Mie aaition having the best claim for use, the sulfcient forthe testes” ‘The 
inference was found to be correct. Tine of Glasgow extends from floor to triforium, and 
1*%is not, of course, assumed that the designers of is dieuied Sor, seven, this fe 
these buildings employed the angle for any other columeeoyin 


t lesigning. ‘The wid! isley crossing is fixed as from the 
ym suppose then that this angle, used in the same iuemteeracee centre of that opposite 
manner and to the same end as those employed in clerestary sill level at Holyrood is found by 

classic architecture, was used in the present cave the height from the triforium 
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MODERNISM AND AUTHORITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 
By W. Howano Sern-Surru [7]. 
Red before the Birmiogham Arehitectural Asociation, Sth February 1012. 






ice in the liberty which 
the Renaissance and Reformation purchased 
for us, and see reflected in the diversity of sect 
the beauty and variety of the human tind, and the 
value of each in giving expression to some particular 
tnith which, though possibly ono-sided, needs em- 
phasis. This diversity of mind has its counterpart 
‘n art, and its expreasion in schools equally varied, 
but all giving point and force to some phase of 
human emotion, and, us u result, delivering us from 
bigotry and intolerance, ‘This attitude is peculi 
the Anglo-Saxon race, ‘An Prof, Flinders 
‘others huve well aid, the only bad artis that which 
{ails sincerely: to express individual and national 
emotion, This detinition exeludes all mere repeti- 
tion of past or prosent forms, without due considera- 
hie purpose suitability, or beauty, at nich 
ties appeal to our reason, imagination, and 
taste. Tt also establishes the proposition that the 
simple cottage, no less than a Parthonon or a Gothia 
cathedral, may be a perfect work of art, and sup. 
ports the statement that all striving alter mere 
Picturesque effect which doos not express and em- 
phasiso with due subordination and reserve the 
itrpose of the buil conderaned. 
Out of the welt 
about by uni 
‘we have emerged to find ourselves pressed to adopt 
‘one of two alternative schools of architectural 
thought—namely,Neo-Classic,oritereaction,tormed. 
the neceasionint movement, which I venture to term 
“modernists,” T wwe the term Neo-Classio as 
having reference to the revived conventional Claswio 
f Greece and Rome, and the term moderniam aa 
encouraging freedom to adopt other teaditions or 
none at all. Upon the attitude of all of us, but 
especially of our students, towards this question 
depends vory largely the future of architecture in, 
‘and far beyond, the Isles of Britain, since what wo 
teach and learn here we practise ina worl 
Empire in which our buildings mast be t 
sion of British ideals and British ¢ 
So entirely his Classic design domi 
‘most artistic nations, France and Italy, for the last 
three centuries, that the tradition of Medimval 
architecture which arose and achieved its greatest 
‘triumph in the former country, h 
supprewed—one sok in an i 
satisfactory modern Gothic building. Mr, Regt 
Blomfield ‘makes it clear, in his recent ake 
work on the French Renaissan since the 


th 
reign of Frangis I. Classic tradition has been eon. 









































solidating, and that the tradition of Gothie died out 
early in the seventeenth century, ‘The reasons 
given by the Classic school for these two facts are 
that Chissic stood for all that was sand best 
in architecture, and that the spirit of reason and 
freedom which iay at the root of Greek and Rowan 
civilisation, and in its fifteenth-century revival, 
could best be emphasised in the style which was 
its original expression, Secing, moreover, that the 
Mediaval spirit had passed away, its corporeal 
xpresion naturally disappeared. Thepolnt {want 
to raise for the purpose of discussion is + Whether 
tho Frenchy whowe example is being followed very 
erally, are right in pursuinge exclusively 

lassio tradition; or whether we, who atill persist 
in an eclectic and more empirical course, aro more 
likely to be acting in the best interests of archi« 
tecture t In the firat place we may at once dismiss 
the question of the evolution of a new style, It 
is clear to all who have eyes to see that the 
‘option and sexy purrlt of anyone aye hy 
4 large number of architects, ncting on right prin- 
ciples, x bound to hava this effect, We have only 
to compare the sixteenth-century Renaissance wot 

in France with that of the eighteenth to assure 
graaivewof this fact Mera Prenh anohiaeaty 
is quite distinctive in style; but I aubmit for yo 

consideration that in Some the French 
poly of training in the tradition of « uniform style 

‘ liamentable failure, 

‘The Renaissanice movement embodied the idea 
of individual freedom, and freedom of thought it 
the root of all progress in art, as well as in 
realy of human action, Vital ar a the expe: 
sion of current emotions in architecture as well a4 
in painting, music, and poetry. |" Modernism, 

Art Nouveau," Secessioniam "—term it what 
you will—in atehitectare, are nothing more than 
the exercise of the spirit of liberty." Authority 

synonymous with neademical precision, with 
dogma, “The Anglo-Saxon genius rebels against 
the tyranny of the later, and hence the power 
Continental secessionist movement and England's 
eclecticism. The Classicist ignores nationality and 
individuality, and aims at « universal 
of one set of emotions in a stereotyped art. The 
Secessionist aims at liberty, even at the cost of 
tolerating license, What is to be our attitude 
towards these apparently antagonistic schools of 
thought t The history of modern town ning is 
eloquent in teaching on this subject, [The eatl 
schemes, which sought everywhere to impose a 
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Cossio and tretyeyinmetrial lay-out, have been 
abandoned, and the tendency now is to conditioned 
irregularity. 

Let us admit most cordially that no.art which 
not scholarly ean expect to appeal to modern ei 
sation, ‘This admission excludes all unqualified 
individuality. “As Ruskin hos said: “ What is 
needed is not to teach the body of the nation to 
know something of urt, but to teach the artists of 
the nation to know much of other things. It is not 
togive an artist's edueation to the populace, but 
‘gentleman's education to the artist.” We sid 
just now that prowress in architecture, even a new 
style, will naturally, and without conscious effort, 
bewvolved conditionally on a hody of experts acting 
together on right prinolples, Wat are thoe prine 
ciples t ‘They may, we think, be stated thus :— 

(1) ‘The thoughtful application of the structural 
les on which all great architecture hins been 


(2) A scientific application of new methods of 
building consteuction. 

(3) A careful observance of the natural tnws 
which govern our design: tance, as 
the dogroes of sunlight, the rigors of winter. oF the 
heat of summer, the prevalenco of earthquake, ete. 

(1) Tho observance of the sathetio laws which 
underlie the design of the greatest works of archi- 

such as breadth or mass in form and colour, 
repetition or rhythm, symmetry or balance, and 
grouping, proportion of parts light and shadow. 

(5) A rejection of mere decoration which does 
‘uot express, emphasise, or refine our requirements. 

‘The man who ean work on these li 
scliolar, and if he possesses the instinot, of the 
artist he will be an architect who makes. for 
progress. Let us apply these principles alike to 
tho Parthenon and to Westminster Abbey or any 
other grent Gothic cathedral—buildings which, by 
common consent of mankind, are masterpieces of 
‘ourart—and say which tradition, Classic or Gothic, 
is the moro worthy to he revived and followed, 
‘You may analyyo Sta, Sophin and St. Paul's Cathe: 
dial by theye laws, and may discover why they 
too have sob the standard of highest achievement, 
the latter in spite of decorative insincerities. Each 
of these great works is but the culmination of the 
continous and experimental application of these 
prieinles over a long period, generally of centuries. 
nahort, they ato the outcome of tradition followed 
by a logion of learned, thoughtful, and free men, 
who cared more for their own invention and reputa- 
tion than for that of their predecessors, Many of 
tus have yot to grasp the fact that, while we must 
have n knowledge of the past, we ought to learn 
even more from our contemporaries than from the 
And I think we aball find that it is to 
tradition in building construction that we owe pro- 
ress, rather than to tradition in ornamental ex- 

ression. ‘The latter has always, and vory rapidly, 

1 modified, and even revolutionised, by contact 















































with other decorative fashions, The knowledge 
‘of all decorative forms which we naturally 
teuuls to break: down tracttional feeous; bad heces 
forces us to experiment in new. 

May we now glance at modern work and endeays 
our to see how far the academician on the one hand, 
and the secessionist on the other, are following these 
jel) and with what result? We may take it 

lor granted that, notwithstanding the immensely 
‘more eormplicated nature of modern reqiuirementé, 
simplicity of arrangement in the plan is still attain- 
bla, and the clavations of euch s plan sro capable 
of equally good treatment, whether controlled by- 
Classicaymmetry or by the Gothic spirit of freedom. 
T hope, moreover, that T abiall be supported ia iny- 
Proposition that architecture (apart from decora 
‘ive forms) has comparatively little to do with the 
feligious, sootal, and political conditions of the age 
in which it flourished, notwithstanding that these 
sentiments and enthusiasms tnay have producod 
the need for the buildings themselves, and, by 
dictating the accommodation, have sot constructive 
woblems for soluti No one can reasonably 
old that thees conditions were even approximastely 
ike in the age of Pericles or Augustus or Con 
thoso of the Italian or French Renais- 
tance, although tbe principles of design adopted 
were the same in both periods, Nor is it logical to 
Dyguis tliat if we elect to’ bass our imodern éeoles 
siastical design on Gothic tradition wo shall (not 
withstanding the totally different ideals of to-day) 
fail to produce works of equal merit, Such buildings 
‘a8 the Houses of Parliament and the new Liver- 
poolathedel andmuny churches ola pretenion 
mati equal merit to the latter, direotly contradict 
such an assumption. It is paradoxical, but true, 
that the Mediwval age, free and flexible in ite 
architecture, was pre-eminontly that of religious 
anthoriiy aod dowian, nad tha} tha ago of Ofaseio 
‘Neo-Classic, which represent convention in 
chitectural form, were those of intellectual free- 
dom, Compare the aymmetry in.plan of @ groat, 
Gothic cathedral with that of a palace like Blen- 
heim or Castle Howard ; in the former the spirit of 
freedom has met a most complicated problem with 
symmetrical perfection, while the hide-bound 
Giissio has sacrificed the essential needs of domestic 
conveniento to the dogma of infallible syminetry. 
‘The symmetry of th cathedral recalls the form of a 
beautiful tree, one which the opposing natural 
forces have resulted, not in rigid uniformity, but 
{n'a balance so beautiful and full of interest as to 
compel us to draw it, Why is it thot this impulse 
seizes us when confronted with » building treated 
in the Gothic spirit—but seldom otherwise t 

We will now briefly review some work of those 
who have rebelled against Classic authority. In 
Germany a very formidable movement exists which 
eee) sther from academic et aa 
some of the work produced by the more able and 
fnore moderate spirits in the great German towns: 
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is full of promise, It is suited to its purpose, good 
in its proportion, broad and dignified in its masses 
and outline, picturesque, balanced in light and 
shade, refined and expressive in the character and 
reserved in the distribution of its ornament—in 
short, it manifests all the qualities of good architec- 
ture. In the architectural schools connected with 
the universities of Germany the hest practising 
architects of the day are the professors of architec- 
ture, and among them are apostles of this secession. 
Everywhere in the main towns may be seen this 
impatience with ueademic design, a thoughtful 
‘optimismn and courage in the adoption of new 
suited to new materials ; and wlule we must lament 
and condemn its abuses, we must freely admit i 
virtues. "This movement has also largely leavened 
architecture in Austria, Scandinavia, and Finland. 
Why is it that the works of the moderate and 
scholarly men of this school at once arrest and hold 
our interest? In some instances they do not appeal 
to us as being beautiful, but they are thoughtful 
and inventive, Is it not because they express in- 
dividuality as well as knowledge, and a preference 
for national tradition ? And there is no reason why 
this modernist school should not, ata later stage, 
evolve great works of combined art and science. 
In the case of the conventional school the mind is 
unable to foresee any further progress than a skil- 
ful shuflling of historic features, which may hay 
the merit that they do not shock or offend culti- 
vated taste, but which arouse no enthusissm, ex- 
press no modern sentiment, snd have long lost 
their own. 

T venture to submit to this mecting that the 
secessionists, as represented by their more scholarly 
nd moderate men, are working on the lines which 
[Produced all the atchitactural masterpiedes in the 

‘ester world, and that these masterpieces were 
not isolated efforts of an individual, but the result 
of a band of masters working on the same tradi- 
Lona ines, oth constructive and.omamental nat 
‘copying architectural features, earing only for that 
whith terete hem most inthe creations of their 
contemporaries, and endeavouring to improve upon 
it, Tt was all Shey knew, and quite aulcent for 
them, It only remains for this school to persist, 
and we are sure to got a living and beautiful style 
ofarchitecture.  Ruskin's teaching may not always 
bo reliable as pplied to architecture; but happy 
the artist who hus once revelled in the thoughtful 

nd poetic spirit of that great teacher, and happier 
ill the architect who has been trained inthe 
traditions of Meditval architecture. Once 
tnaster of this tradition, and the mind never again 
can be closely tethered to the area of convention. 
ality. He may gravitate towards greater severity 
of form, but his work will manifest individuality, 
and he will never be guilty of scrificing the pi 
turesqueness which so pre-eminently suits our 
Northern character and environment, und without 
Which our streets, and especially out skylines, be: 
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come so painfully monotonous and unimpressive. 
‘What would our villages be without their Gothic 
parish church and their Hlizabethan manor-honse, 
the City of London without its towers and spires, 
or Westminster without its Parliament Houses t 
And why is it that an architect well trained in the 
Gothic school can effectively practise in Neo-Classio, 
while the man whose education has been exclusively 
Classic cannot design decently in Gath! Wren, 
for instance. It is this feeling for picturesqueness 
hich, more than anything ols, embodied che 
lo-Saxon, genius in Wrenian architecture—the 
izoval piit ed on the Palladian stock. 
Shall we abandon the tradition which gave us our 
cathedrals and parochial churches, the towns of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Rothenburg, Hildesheim, 
and Chester, ora Haddon Hall, Hatfield House, and 
such-like architecture? And how can we reconcile 
this eclectic practice with the essential meed of 
Roane ate tradition, held and exercised by 
8 large school oes) 
Tt was the dread of Classio uniformity which 
ted me to nugget this eubject when raguestad by 
your President to read you a paper. Do not sip- 
me to hold an exclusive brief for Mediseval art. 
No man knows hetter than I how to sppreciate 
the fine Classic designs of all countries and all 
periods, including present-day in; One 
Tecognises its impressiveness as appl 
tant civic and monumental es, Tdeny, 
however, anid most emphatically, that it should. 
allowed to monopolise our studies and control oF 
wractice to the exclusion of styles which, after all, 
handled with skill, are more flexible and versatile 
in solving the complicated problems of modern 
civilisation and our religious ideals, and whichy 
moreover, are distinctly English in origin. Di 
ay attribute of Cerin) ie Cie 
ty, symmetry, rhythm light 
tnd sludow—aver res higher than ja. ‘oe 
cathedral ? Is there no ordered and o thought, 
no reserve oF restraint, in Sti. ‘or Rheims 
Cathedral ? Surely we have in these buildings fine 
planning, fine proportion, fine scale, mass and 
‘mplicity in phrasing, and selection in ornament: 
‘tunlties often quoted as exclusively charac 
of, and supporting the claims of, Classic. 
admit the " purity ” or refinement of Greek orna- 
ment, anil it is therefore an essential subject for 
study; but wo must recollect that Greek archi- 
fete ns sear peng eee 
the most elementary o st European 
tnd, therefore is least adaptable to modern r6- 
iene In Byzantine times, however, under 
@ inspiration of constructional 
the Greek genius for beautiful form seversed. the: 
curves of the ancient capitals, threw to the winds 
the Foridean orament, and devised 
ual wutifal. ‘The quality of exact symmett- 
cal plnbning maybe suftebie i ssopemsneal arch 
tecture, but we know the absurdities to which i 
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inevitably led Vanbrugh and his school in devis 
the great houses and palaces of the nobility ; a 
all of ns who Lave st ouraelves the problem of 

esiguing a good country house strictly on these 
principles, know also that it means sacrifice of 
Gomfott and convenience intornally, and often of 

uty 

_We see this standardising tendency in those who 
wish to model our schools of architecture on the 
ines of the French schools. In these French 
schools no encouragement is given to Gothic archi- 
tecture, and we haye already commented on the 
evil effect of this scholastic intolerance on the vast 
amount of work in France which is the main expres- 
sion of the domestic, educational, and. religious 
character of the nation, and which constitutes the 
life-work of the vast majority of architects. 
Hrorywhere throughout Frases one eat in modern 
domestic work its baneful effect in a pretentiousnoss 
‘born of the academic and monumental system of 
training. The Neo-Classicstyle is not plastic enough 
to be suitably applied fo humbler and raral urchi- 
tecture, excepting in the freest manner, such as is 
exemplified in our brick houses of tho Queen Anne 
period. In our more important works I am con- 
vinced that in. the future our architectural schools 
tmitist devote far more attention to scientific build 
ing construction, for in that, as in the history of the 
past, lies the basis of fresh development of archi- 
tectiral form which shall be free from all affecta- 
tion and insincerity. Steel and ferro-conorote are 
toplay a great part in the future of ourart. These 
nev methods must be studied closely and adopted 
frankly where they facilitate our purpose or 
economise our means. We are not, ambitions to 
seo the streets of our great towns lined with the 
“ skyscrapers” of New York fame; but wo can- 
wy that here at least is'a perfectly new style 
of architecture, full of intense interest, and, in the 
best hands, treated not only with sincerity, as 
expressive of their purpose, but often with consider 
able beauty, and largely free from all traditional 
ornament.” "They are the outcome of the spec 
conditions applying to the limited land of New 
York; they afford a lesson rich in teaching to all 
of us, and we commend them to the consideration 
‘of oir municipal authorities, as probably, modi- 
{ying their bylaws in the future, as the land in 
the centres of our reat commercial cities becomes 
juable. These steel-frame and 
ferro-conerete buildings are the product of an 
tact aciece of constrantion, and the careate oa 
only be designed by engineers, who have a full life- 
work in mastering the mechanical problems. Te 
18 as obviously impossible for the artist to master 
the mathematical soience required to construct 
such a building as for the engineer to become such 
a master of beautiful form as, with the magic wand 
of the artist, to make ita thing of beauty. claim 
even for a” skyscraper” the possibility of the 
Possession of all the characteristics constituting 








more and more 
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goodaarchiteoture. Teisona of the most interesting 
farchitectural problems of the age, and is bound to 
affect architectural study and practice throughout 
the world, ‘The language of engineering ia the 
Ianguage of reasons that of architecture is the 
Jnnguage of feeling for beauty. Reason and beauty 
surely form a happy co-partnership !—a marriage 
‘which is the parent of architecture, and one which 
may, in the near future, be expected to affect the 
constitution of our larger office staffs, as it has done 
in America, Within the last ten years we have 
vastly improved and systematised our methods of 
education, and happily, on the whole, we seem 
to be proceeding upon lines characteristic of our 
British independence of foreign ideals. 

‘That the Education of the R.LB.A. is 
doing excellent work is evidenced by the recent 
changes in the syllabus of studies recommended 
for the schools throughout the Empire in prepara- 
tion for the Institute Examinations. Examina- 
tions wisely controlted are highly useful in syste- 
matising study, and we have not only accepted 
the proposition thnt the training and examination 
of architects should be in the hands of practising 
architects, but, generally speaking, our univer- 
sities as well as our other schools of architeo- 
ture have endorsed this proposition by_adapt- 
ing their syllabuses to these progressive ex- 
‘aminations. This Board is composed of archi- 
tects who have not only attained eminence in 

ice, but have had experience as educati 
find their scheme for co-ordinating the training 
should be, and I think is, based on the following 
principles: (a) Above all things to. teach the 
‘Hudent to observe, think, and invent, rather than to 
‘ram and copy. (6) That a sound general education 
Should precede entrance to professional training. 
(¢) That the course of instruction should be pro- 
gressive, commencing with elementary design and 
construction, and leading up to an honours, or 
post-graduate, qualifieation. (dq) That the in- 
imate association of construction and design, as 
exemplified in the history of great architecture of 
the past, and inculeated’ by means of the school 
‘atelier and. ecture-room in close co-operation, 
‘should be insisted upon throughout—good design 
and draughtsmanship being emphadised ns essential 
elements of architecture. (e) While the school 
course must, necessarily be largely general and 
theoretical, the office course should supply the more 
practical part of the training, but every encourage- 




















Fnent should be offered to advanced students to 
specialise. Such educational principles ought to 
Ehmmand the confidence of all he schools, but they 


Clearly controvert the theory of training exclusively 
{n Classic, or of encouraging the students to com- 
ence their course with advanced monumental 
design. . 
‘sonly remains for me to ple that in thowe 
schools of architecture we should insist that encour- 
‘agement be given to the study of Gothic and 
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English Renaissance, os well a8 to Class 
eccl 


lesiastical work the fo ¥ 
ly brief period, been 


id has of late been 
pean 













ing is as active to-day 
beautiful and original work is bein r 
best: men all over the country, We feel that it 
would be nothing short of a disaster to art were 
‘our schools of architecture to cease to encourage 









‘special training in this style, ‘The only argument 
Which can be advaniced in opposition is that in view 
of the complex requirements « stud 





thins no time 
for both. (Our reply would bo that in every ap- 
proved system of edueation the elementary trains 
‘ng i wide and precedes the more advanced—the 
keneral, the specialised—and that following this 
common-sense and universal principle, the early 
courses in our architectural schools must make the 
student acquainted with the principal English tyles 
in a general way, leaving him to follow his inellna. 
tion “or opportunities to. spe ter on. If 
the office in which he is articled doos not lead to 
specialisation, early practice will do so, aceordingh 
445 he is commissioned for domestio, ecclesiastical, 
or civil work; Under this educational system a 
large number of men will be foun 
on the traditions of each of the following sty 
tay, Mediaval for churches; Tudor, Klizabethin, or 
Queen Anine for domestic work ; Georgian for civil, 
By instinct and by training they will be specialists, 
jtist as medical men, lawyers, 
‘men group themselves and specialise inv 
departments of knowledgosnd experience, 
isation is the on i 







































There is no fear of failure 10 long as our archi« 
tectural societies encourage and our schools, pro- 
eed on the right lines. ‘They must insist, and 
always, on a progressive training Ww 

a 
‘outhiisiasm and 
Aiffident, too peas 






‘enables 
nplo cottage or village hall with 

We ate too hasty, too 
Such a system of pro 
fessional’ training we. English 
schools vo fat, and is pertetly, consitant with a 
higher coursa (either at home or in Paris, Athens, ot 
Rome) to fit men, who can afford the time sn 
jeans, for designing on w monumental scale. 
large majority of our students will not be able ty 
take this npecial course, and, seeing that the ware 
eneral principles of desi ply to all clases of 
Practice, the men who have devoted their whole 
aaa, the matory of les ambitious studies wil 
to their special work all the better, and the more 
‘ilvanced men will, of course, gentrally carry of 
the plums of practice, whether by special prain, 
‘eit or incompetition. We woild offer orertiey 
note of warning—naimely, that noneuniese 
schools of architecture, while endeavouring to rata 
fhe standacd of their students’ general eduestios 
before entering upon professional training: age 
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bo careful not to exclude ren whowe sjyetat con- 
ditions may have deprived them of this advan- 
tage, and yet: may be brilliantly endowed for our 


calling, 

Tn an early is T touched on 
nt Imperial responsibities, And et a question 
worth the cousideration of our teachers wl 
those who, English, or natives of our es, 
decided to seek their fortunes abroad, say in 
and Egypt, should not be able to take a 
special couree in Oriental expression, and thus be 
fitted to combine the constructive principles of the 
West with the indigenous forms and traditions of 
the Kast. It would be as impolitio, as inconsistent 
With our past and present poliey, in the various 
spheres of our influence in India, Rayt, Ching, 
tind elsewhere, to force an exotic and Northern 
style on these countries, Our policy should rather 
be to study and adopt all that is suitable in their 


indigenous architecture, yet giving t the impress 
it will 














‘of our freedom of thought and the 
vastly superior structural methods. 
not be Indian or Chinese architecture, but, like 
that of Sicily, it will be the permanent and eloquent 
record of our influence or dominion. In th 
of those responsibilities we commend to all 
lish architects the study of the Norma 
architecture of Palernio. In a recent issue of 
the Builder the following note occurred : “In 
conntry aa vast as the Kast Indies itis inevitable 
that the native traditions of workmanship aud 
decoration must be relied on in the exeoution of 
tho great majority of the buildings undertaken, ani 
if these contlict with the Canoe of the archi~ 
tect the result cannot but be chaotic and unsatis~ 
factory.” Wo ought, thereon, to 
worl ip as an essential factor, and as 
nd definite nrtistio tradition, with 




















be ume 
‘ut shld exponenta all in existence fa the Hash 


the imported architect will achieve far finer results 
by basing hie conceptions on tide than by Hg 
to impose ah exotic forma on the native 
craftsman,” Native schools af architecture are 
cera bara Jong to be {cca Su Tain Oi 
and the Colonies, for which, a rate for 
Bogla architects will wobbly: Ba ‘appointed the 
professors, 

‘To sum up. Modernism—the wpirit of freedom — 
is the driving force of all and 
Scholasticism or tradition is the element of law and 
order which ia essential to curb ignorant and wn- 
bridled individuality—thatanarchy and chaos which 
's responsible for all the architectural. monstro- 
sities which haye ruined our towns and 
and which our curious popular yn ie 
to experts tends to encostrage, ive 
dividualim means energy without order ; exces 
tive socialiem, order without energy." It is the 
tusk of our professors to teach the true relationship 
of these complementary forces, Let tis neither 
eueourage the monotony of cultured mediocrity 
or endure vulgar originality. 
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THE ACADEMIC IN ARCHITECTURE. 
By A. E. Riewanpsox, Licentiate, 
NHERE are those in our midst whose vision of 
‘architectural development is bounded by 

"their immediate environment ; they cannot 
discriminate between the real and the evanescent 
in passing fashion = neither ean they realise that 
spasmodic flights of originality result. in further 
¢hmeshment in the net of vulgarity and affectation. 
‘That there are earnest students of architecture, how= 
cover the existence of our leading schoolssufficiently 
proves, and it is to the painstaking students of 
today, the leaders of architectural thought of 
to-morrow, that the evolution of an academic 
tradition makes tho most direct appeal. I 
growing desire for the cademic is discernible a 
return to that disinterested search for perfection 
which produced the marvellous art of antiquity, 
that high sense of reasonableness and restraint, and 
moreover a love of definition and continuity. 
From the vantage point engendered by the classic 
spirit the student is enabled to eriticise: modern 
‘architecture at its proper value ; he realises that 
the critical faculty. is of lower rank than the 

ho employs his criticism not to applaud 
or abuse, but to appreciate merit and to intel- 
lectually remedy obvious defects. When a work 
of art approaches the classic ideal it ceases to be 
novel of remarkable; what is more important, it 
becomes grand and permanent, it attains to the 
sublime and the monumental. 

‘The academic in architecture is. the result of 
disciplined endeavour; individuality incheckmated, 
and tho imperceptible fusion of many intellects 
results in the work of art seeming to be the product 
of gnntic band, ‘Then agnin, the, academie 

lepenuds on a 50 ywledge of tradition : with= 
out tha sable connection with all the noble and 
tlorious works of the past, bringing in their train 
Iemorien redolent of sweetness and beauty, the 
mind of the designer would be unfertilised. 
; to prevalent opinion, originality and 
play # part in the development 
hs component attributes their 
ence is inevitable nnd welcome. ‘The inventive 
faculty is strengthened by contact with tradition, 
fhe old truths and beauties ao brought ont nin 
in stronger relief, and 1 are in 
arb of mon ‘Marcus Aurelius in hs medita- 
tions states: “Ever to mind and consider with 
thyself, how all things that now are, have been 
heretofore much after the same sort and after the 


















‘same fashion that ‘they are : and so to think 
Of those things which hall be hereafter also. 
Moreover, wl dramata and uniform scenes, or 


feeneethat comprehend the lives and actions of 
men one and feasion, aS MANY as 
‘ither in thine own experfence thou hast known, 
or by reading of ancient histories (as the whole 
court of Adrianus, the whole court of Antoninus 
Pius, the whole court of Philippus, that of 









Alexander, that of Croesus) ; to set them all before 
thine eyes. For thou shalt find that they are all 
but after one sort and fashion, only that the actora 
were others.” 

‘The nearer the academic approaches the Hele 
enistic in spirit, the more surely it connects with 
the breedth of view and widened horizon consonant 
with the life of the senses and understanding. ‘The 











classic standpoint hss nothing in common with 
mistaken it never encourages a mere 
reproduction of the forms of antiguity, or permits 


 masquemde in antique garb: tts purpose is to 
elevate the kindred arts, to uplift tin erat 
muukind. The exponents of the academic, seck- 
ing for inspiration, have the architecture of the 
‘world to draw upon; it is of no consequence to 
them that petty barriers and frontiers of diverso 
es exist to impede ‘The greatest 
ving French architect, Jean Louis Pascal, recently 
ssid," the architecture of the whole of the civil 
world is fast merging into one distinctive style wit 
the architecture of antiquity as the root principle, 
During a recent visit to the Liverpool School of 
Architecture, nothing arrested my attention 10 
forcibly as the fact that the School already boast 
@ tradition. The evidence of this was revealed, 
not in the exhibition of magnificent drawings 90 
muuch as in the earnestness of the students.» Or- 
ganiaation and the pursuit of a definite course of 
study have splendid results, both in archi- 
teoture and in town planning. The School as at 
went constituted is a miniature " Ecole des 
sx Artn” A prec visitor in x mood of 
persiflage, described the scope of the designs ax 
Approaching the sphere of scene painting, No 
Detter compliment fould have been pald, for la not 
conventional seners the most difienlt of exceu- 
tion ; does it not call for those imaginative quali- 
ties ‘which distinguished the carvers. of Wren, 
Vanbragh, Chambers, and Cockerell 1 When it in 
considered that the studies of the students ary 
directed to the masterpieces of foreign architecture, 
‘as well as those of their own country, the wisdom of 
‘such « policy becomes clear. Is it not of supremo 
imporcance that » knowledge of the methods of 
Schinkel, Duc, Duban, Pascal and McKim, should 
be added to our insular ideas ¢ 


The Town Planning Review for July—an excellent 
and lavishly illustrated wumber—contains an interest- 
ing historical of Noah's Regent Sttct by 























MEO Newbull the iintitinn Sncang, iden 

eet, engravings of part of th’strec at 
ESppeared in the days of the Regent.” Profeasot 
‘dsbtad ‘cwarleien au article 0a the Deciens Barton 


‘Arch at Constitution Hill, and ooo on Fountains, being 
ihe sixth of the series on "The Decoration and Farnishe 
ing of the City.” Mr. Patrick Abercrombie has three 











articles = Studs iy Developwent and 
Town Planning: ~Shetield under the Town Plan- 
ning Act”; and "The Many-tentacled Town—the 
Viston of “Emile Verhaeren.” Short articles 0 
Features of English Towne are contributed ty Svar. 
Alwyn H. , AE. Ri and T, Alwyn 
Lloyd. 





INIGO JONES IN HISTORY AND 
‘TRADITIO! 


By Haney Suu [F-, Inat. Medalist (Essays) 1883, 


ly ed and 
associated with some of the royal works inci- 
dentally referred to by our master historian of 
the. seventeenth century’ in the presentment of 
national history leading up to the Commonwealth. 
‘Thus, Mr. Gardiner notices that Denmark House 
and St, James's were ordered to he made rendy 
“by theskilful hand of Inigo Jones" in preparation 
for the Infanta’s reooption in 1623. A few years 
Defore this, after recovery fom nes, Janis 1 
remained a single night at Whitehall in passing 
through Landon, and Mr. Gardiner doubta not that 
‘he found time to look at the works which had 
been commenced undor Inigo Jones.” The stately 
Banqueting House which had been erected in 1608 
had just been burnt down, “and James, whose de- 
sign’ had risen with his fortunes, now thought of 
nothing less than of replacing the whole palace 
by u splendid pile which would be worthy of his 
satel dignit x, ie last mentioned eal 
ie History of England, 1603-42, connects him wit 
the work ut Old St. Paul's, where briefly the royal 
interest and substantial gift are touched upon, 

It is common knowledge thit Jones was an 
inmate of Basing House with the Marquis of 
Winchester during the siege; but the atory of his 
treatment after the storming, 14th October 1645, is 
hot generally known, “Mr. Gardiner says—in The 
History of the Great Civit War—that the tage of 
Cromwell's soldiers turned to thoughts of booty, 
When the men who were spared were stripped of 
their outer garments, “and old Inigo Jones Was 
earried out of the house wrapped in & blanket, 
























because the spoilors had left him absolutely 
sinc 


naked.” Basing House had held’ out 
August 1643. {tis thought that it way 
just before that date that Jones and 
Hone, according to a tradition preserved. by 
Nertuo, buried their stock of ready nioney in Soop, 
land Yard ; but“ there being an order come ont 
to reward informers with half, four persons kuone 
ing the place, it was retaken up again and bucied 
in Lambeth ‘Mamh."  Cantemporary. confines 
tion of the place of first concealment and of the 
Knowledge possesed by informers strengthens 
the remainder of the tradition—tho part abeet 
¢ in Lambeth Marsh—and can now be 
Pointed to in The Calendar of Proceedings of ihe 
Commitee Jor the Advance of Money under uke 
9th January 1646—* Information of Bods, plat 
fioney, &e.. belonging to him concealed’ Pte 
house near Whitehall or in somse room in Seetlent 
Xard belonging to him.” On the sth Apel ine 
anorder had been made about * the wy ms seized 
7, that it is clear there had alveats 

raid on the premises. Now, on 
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the 12th January 1646, an order was issued “ that 
his house be waited and the goods seized, seques- 
tered and inventoried.” ‘The information, appar- 
ently very belated, doubtless led to m 
search. There is nothing further on Ttis 
© conclusion altogether reasonable that Jones 
had taken the steps recounted by Vertue with 
the object of outwitting any 
Tones uae have become ery weary ofall forms 
of molestation. On the 7th applied 
compound for delinquency in absenting. himse 

{rom his house three and a half yoars. Entries 
from “The Calendar of the Commissioners: for 
Compounding ’” 
Dictionary 0 
Bisteery ol Ns Dore 


cnsouently fee to ring bac 
4 
‘Not all trdfion can. bo ao wall aortoborsted, 





equally credible, E 

Amongst the buildings which have been attri- 
buted: te Jones with very alight authority The 
Dictionary of National Bye has included 
the bridge over the Conway at E and. the 
Gwydyr Chapel in Llanrwst Church, the former 
on the authority of Cathrall, 1828, and the latter on 
the authority of Wright (Seence in North Wale), 








1883. Were these attributions ‘ot ths 
earliest to be found one might be di to dis- 
regard them. ‘The Architectural Dictionary classes 
both the bridge and the chapel with which 
were probably designed by Jones, It may be 
assumed that Mr. Wyatt Papworth had » great 
deal to do with i 





SSanaiheston, snd Ris gpeion 
cannot lightly be disregarded. Nineteenth eon- 
tury authorities are cited, but @ reference is given 
to a work entitled Artiste in Ireland, 1796, by 
‘Pasquin, who puts the date of the bridge at 1595, 
and says that it was built for Sie John Wynne. His 
jecount of Jones is unworthy of seriows attention; 
i ious story is not even repeated. ce 
interesting to fn ne: Seles (Lives of 
Engineers, 1861, vol. i. p, 3) Aecatenee et 
the period when the bridge was built, observes tl 
po architect of eminence devoted himself to bridge 
building, and that, although Inigo ‘Jones furnished 
the design for the bridge of Lianrwst in 1634, it was 
‘& work of a comparatively unimportant character 
and the only one of the kind on which he seems to 
have been employed. Also that, on the whole, the 
‘lesign was of @ very modern character, and WAS 
probably adopted to a considerable extent as a 
model by succeeding bridge builders. ‘The work, 
however, seems to have been s0 badly done, #875 
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‘Mr. Smiles, that it was soon found necessary to re- 
kd ono of the arches, and to this day the bridge 
is known as theshaking bridge.” “In theneigh- 
bourhood the people have considered this 3 merit, 
attributing the shaking to the very nice principles 
on which the bridge is built. That the bridge 
should shake or rock could have formed no part of 
Inigo Jones's design, and that it stands at all must 
be attributable mainly to the fact of its foundation 

ing upon a rock, which cannot be undermined 
Temay be noted that Cathrall 
states that the bridge was built in the year 1636, 
two years after the supply of the design accord- 
ing to Smiles. Baldwin's Itinerary, Hoare, 1806, 
states—" The bridge, which has generally claimed 
Tnigo Jones for its architect, is so peculiarly con- 

















having been designed by Jones in his first manner 
before he had been to Italy, “as the style of it is 
rather singular.” 

Barrington relates that it was universally be- 
lieved in the neighbourhood of Llanrwst that Jones 
was bom cither at that town or at Dolwythelan, 
situated equally near the estates of the Gy 
family, and that it was traditionally supposed he 
was haptised Yny‘, which he changed for Inigo 
after travelling in Italy. It was likewise a part of 
the tradition that he was patronised by the Wynns 
of Gwedir, or Gwydyr, and that he uilt Plastég, 
belonging to the Trevor family, on the road from 
Wrexham to Mold. Barrington himself believed 
that Jones, on his second visit to Italy in 1612, 
might possibly have travelled under the protection 





‘Barwox oyan mae Coswar ar Lesxnwsr, arratmcrep 70 Isto0 Jon, ¢. 1636, 





rom an sngravine tha Bria Mews, 





structed as to shake, whenever a person pushes his 
back aguinst the centre stone. i 

An earlier authority for the traditions which eon- 
neot Jones with the bridge and chapel is the scarce 
first edition, 1770, of a work well known to Welsh 
historians—A History"of the Gwedir Family by 
Sir John Wynne (who was born 1553 and died 
1626), with an Introduction and Notes by Daines 
Barrington, a man of some eminence who became 
‘& judge and also held various public appointments, 
& devoted antiquary and reliable. He infers that 
Jones was at least much patronised by Sir John 
‘Wynne as well as by his sons. Sir John erected 
some almshouses at Llanrwst in 1610, to which he 
gave the name of Jesus Hospital ; and be built a 
Rew house, an event of some consequence in the 
life of such a man, who seems to have lived in retire- 
ment, but the chief reason for mentioning it, Bar- 
ington explained, arose from the posibility of its 





of Sir John Wynn's eldest son, John, who died at 
Lucea in that year. Then Barrington mentions 
that Sir Richard Wynn built the bridge over the 
Conway in 1636, and in 1633 the chapel at Llanrwst 
Church, and that both were considered to be works 
of Jones. To this may be added that Sir Richard 
Weynne was Groom of the Chamber to Charles 1, 
andl subsequently Treasurer to Queen Henrietta. 
‘This History of the Guedir Family having be- 
come scarce, a new edition, still with Barrington's 
Introduction and Notes, was published by subscrip- 
tion in 1827, with notes of interest by the editor. 
He mentions the late Mr. Wynn of Bodscallon, 
“who was possessed of several anecdotes relative 
to Inigo Jones,” from whom one was received that 
Jones was employed by Queen Elizabeth in repair- 
ing one of the piers of London Bridge, which gained 
kim repute, after being recommended by Sir John 
Wynne. He also states as to Llanrwst bridge, 
4x 
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“ Me, Panton hath informed me, from the records 
‘of the Quarter Sessions of Denbighshire, that this 
bridge was directed to be rebuilt in the 9th of 
Car. I. from the Privy Council, Jones being then 

ir of the Works.” It was estimated to 
cost £1,000, ae oe 
worth while to quote The Penny Ch 
pela, 1837, one of the authorities cited in The 
Architectural Dictionary, and it may be men- 
tioned that Llanrwst Church contains a fine Jate 
rood-screen. ‘The Church has little architec 
tural beauty, but the interior has some curious 
‘earving said to have beon brought from the neigh- 
houring abbey of Macnan, and there is a lateral 
chapel, ‘the Gwedir Chapel,” built in 1683, from 
a design by Inigo Jones ; but it is much neglected 
(Pennant), ‘The bridye over the Conway 3 also 
from desi i > 


















ly the saime Christian 
. whatever its primary form, was born in the 
neighbourhood of Llanrwst, Denbighshire. ‘The 
belief that the architect was born there might 
gradually have come about. According to Wood 
(Adien-e, ed. Bliss, 1820) he was born in London, 
15th July 1573, information which tallies with the 
entry in the register of St, Bartholomew-the-Loss, 
Smithfield, showing that in 1573 " Enoyo Jones 
ye sonue of Eneyo Jones was XP-ened y* XIX 
day of July."* ‘There is good evidence of the 
arma on the original frame of the Houghton por- 
trait of the architect, and these were borne by a 
Denbighshire family ‘of the surname. The sub- 
stance of the tradition concerning the bridge and 
the chapel remains: it is highly probable that the 
architect's family originated in the neighbourhood 
and that the Wynns were interested in young 
Jones. The landed property was long the patti= 
the Wenn fmiy. 

wpanying view of Llanrwst Bri 
1800 is reproduced from an engraving in King 
George IV. 's collection by B, Comte after u drave 
ing by Laporte. 























REVIEWS. 


LONDON. 
‘The Making of Landon. By Sir Laverence Gomme 0. 
Taoud. WUE. “Bs. a, net. (Henry "Fr fo 
ty Pres, den Corner, BGG nuts Onto 
~ ‘4 small volume, but it is packed full 
information cleasly and interestingly tod. On. 
every page there is evidence of the most carsful 
inyestigation, of the accuruulation of valuable facto, 
of 4 trained mind brought to bear upon complex: 
Listorical problems, and aboveall of the enthusiosny 
ofa lover of London working con amore, 
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‘Those who are familiar with Sir Lawrence 
Gomme's larger work The Governance of London 
will appreciate the line of argument here pursued. 
This is not a repetition or a synopsis of the former, 
but rather complementary and auxiliary, and com- 
plete initself. ‘The author emphasises, andiI think 
rightly, the value of tradition and custom as gle- 
ments of history, and utilises ull that archeology 
brings to tho understanding of the x of 
London. Probably there ix no city in the 
dom ¢o rich in traditions and records and archmo- 
logical discoveries as London, and if this book 
succeeds in stimulating the stidy of these subjects 
in their continuity, I have no doubt that the 
author's object will have been largely gained. 

Many books have been written on London, 
familiar moro or less to us all, for which old John 
Stow's Sureey hus been an invaluable quarry ; but 
Sir Lawrence has. struck out path for himself 
which is not hard-trodden ground. No one ean 

ise from a careful poruaal of his book without feel. 

ing « great pride in the evolution and of 
London; in it we clasp hands with the Romans, 
who had made it then place of importance and 
swoalth, with a strong civie life which it maintained 
through all subsequent vicissitudes during Saxon, 
Norman, and Plant times, wach enriching 
‘and stamping it with its own indelible mark. Be- 
ginning as 4 Roman imperial city, it beeame a 
Saxon imperial city, and ever since it hs bee 
imperial by virtue of its history, its noble tradi- 
tions, and ts importance, A ity, however 
not remain imperial on its his traditions 
alone 5 it is amazing how Tittle a Londenee Knows 
‘about his London, and how little he eares ubout it, 
and it is still more amazing how little the Imperial 
Government does for it, and how niguardly it ia in 
everything that concerns the imy and 
beautifying of our capital. Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, Washington, aro all the especial eare of their 
Imperial Governments, and money is layished on 
them to make these capitals worthy of the name. 
London as being the capital of the Empire should be 
‘treated imperially, and almost the entire burden 
should not be left to be borne by the County. If 
‘one result of this book should be to bring about an 
improvement in this respect Sir Lawrence Gomme 
will have deserved well of every lover of 

Gee ofthe mont interesting chaptee i that 08 
‘Tudor and Stuart London, in which voluminous 
quotations from tracts and ballads give most 
kzaphic word-pictures of the manners and customs 
of the time, and the well-known prochumation of 
Queen Elizabeth prohibiting the erection of any 
more buildings within three miles of any of the 
gates of the city is given in extenso. 

‘The letterpress is supplemented by some thirty- 
‘ight ilustrations produced in phote-lithogeaphy. 
Most of these ate interesting, even if not NeW, 
and pate to elucidate the text; but it is to be 
regretted that ordinary and modern views of St. 
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Paul's, Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parlis- 
ment, and the Tower of London, such as are in 
every cheap guide book, should have been included. 
Sir Lawrence has himself hundreds of rare old 
printsof London, and has access tothousands more, 
the reproduction of any of which would have in- 
treased the attractiveness and value of the book- 
Let us hope that a second edition will soon be 
called for, and that then the author may see his way 
to act on the suggestion I have ventured to make. 
“Axonew T. Tarzon (F.) 


BUILDING TIMBERS. 

Building Timbers and Architects! Specifications. By J. 
ae Tian (ih is by ah in) te. (Ayre Haworth 
€ Co, Lid., 84 Leadendall Street, EC) 

‘Though published nearly two years ago, this 
inde elon haa only recently found ita way to out 
library bookshelves, We ate glad to have the 
‘opportunity of offering it a hearty even if tardy 
‘welcome a8 an interesting and very useful addition 
vo he iteratoe of thes ect with which t deals 

Wwledge of the properties of building 
materials has made rapid advances of late years, 
land the architect who would write an up-to-date 

'speeification finds that fewer and fewer of the old 

forma and descriptions, to which traditional usage 

eels ent undue value, are applica 
to ‘requirements, is to bring to 

Iibwork the amount of professional skill reason 

ably and properly expected of him he has to 

‘assimilate the result of the latest analyses, tests, 

and methods of treating the various materials, 

auto incorporate these in be descriptions By 

Alegrees the clauses dealing withthe principal buld- 

ing materials have been effectively modernised, 

‘but those relating to timber seem to.a lange extent 

to have escaped revision, ‘The result of this neg- 

lect has probably been to give rise to more disputes 
in to this particular material than over any 
other, For these the Courts and the public are, 
perhaps naturally, but none the less unfairly, in- 
clined to hold the architect unduly responsible, 
in that he is often inclined to continue to specify 
materials and standards of quality that are now 
virtually unobtainable. Until quite recently 
the only means an architect had of = 
tical experience in these respects was 
reference to text-books which, in regard to this 
material, were generally little more up-to-date 
than his old specifications. Current information, 
hich thetimber trade could have usefully supptiod, 

‘was not brought under his notice, and of the thou 

sands of catalogues and circulars which deluged 

his office few if any dealt with the changes which 
have been introduced into this trade in recent 

















years. 

“So far as we ure aware, the present volume is the 

a eee iemES, Hong eed betwen the 
t 

Unter moschane and the architec. It describes 
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in clear language the respectsin which old. 

tion clauses are no longer applicable, and wy tl 
arensces,if not actually provocative of disputes, 
‘and it proceeds to offer workable alternatives, It 
aloo gives: very: cael and practical oes on all the 
‘woods in ordinary use, whether for building pur- 
Poss or for fumstare: and in addition mentious 
many that are now only beginning to be recogni 
as serviceable or ornamental substitutes for those 
usually employed. 

As a practical work of seferencoon it subject it 
should find a place on. every architect's bookshelf, 
and we feel sure that its usefulness will soon repay 
the cost of its purchase. If it mects with the 
recognition it deserves, a new edition will doubtless 
be called for shortly. | We should like to suggest 
‘that occasion then be taken to remove the weari- 
tome reiteration ofthe title which oecum at the 
top of every page, and to substitute a headi 
SBS could Gres ce to the page's contenta 
Though it an excellent index, this small 
change won add consierably tote ‘usefulness for 

ference, 











Herneer A. Saroustt. [F.]. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Gieydir Chambers, 104 High Holborn = 24 Aup.1912- 
To the Eiitor, Jovexst RIBA.— * 

‘Dean Six —Your readers will be interested in 
the questions and answers on the above subject 
in the House of Commons, which are published in 
tthe last and present. numbers of the JOURNAL. 

"The admissions of Mr. Wedgwood Benn are 
striking. The Office of Works ‘has spent £4,066,945 
‘uponnew works in the last five years, and £464,493, 
‘ob salaries ; this in one architectural department 
of the State. 

The London County Counci’s Superintending 
“Architect now controls a staff of over 600 assistants 
‘and has been asking for more, Their salaries 
already amount to over £100,000 annum, 

‘This “mill” system of official architecture is 
also in vogue shout the country, and is ex- 
fending amongst railway and other large com- 

ial companies. Meanwhile, the private prac- 
titioner is contributing in rates and taxes to the 
‘maintenance of a system which is gradually 
absorbing all state and civie architecture, and 
dependent officials are taking the place of inde- 
pesentartiete.orking in jendly rivalry and 
uy competition. 

‘The business aspect need not be dwelt upon, 
though the absence of «prope check mn the cost 
of tho undertakings does not usally lead to 
Cconomy. Our last President drow attention to 
the matter, and it is rumoured that opr militant 
Council has appointed a Committee to deliberate 
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thereon. One may perhaps venture to express 
hope that this Committee will suggest means by 
which pressure may be brought to bear on members 
of the Government, the London County Council 
and the public, and not least on those members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects who 
themselves occupy positions on the various bodies 
concerned, 0 as to prevent the abuse of this system, 

‘The atmosphere of officialdom cannot be 
claimed to be conducive to the advancement or 
preservation of the glorious traditions of our 
art —Yours faithfully, 

Hesneer Wicoueswoutn [F.] 








“The Improvement of London.” 
6 Lancaster Road, Wimbledon Common 8.¥. 

10ik Anpuat 198. 

To the Baitor, Jounxat. RLB.A., 

Sim,—It mikes me rather sud to see that no one 
who notices my suggestions for the remodelling of 
the National Gallery seems to take any account of 
what is really the originating motive of the whole 
idea, viz the revision of the plan. ‘The substitu- 
tion’ of a large central staircase for the present 
sbsurd jumble of three staircases, and the forma- 
fon of «large and dignified entrance ball instead 
of the present lobby (fr iti nothing more), is at 
the root of the whole thing. Also the provision of 
‘an axial vista from end to end of the front range of 
galleries. . The exterior treatment suggested all 
irises ont of that, 

Mr, Davison's suggestion that the central feature 
is too large for the rest of the building (he admita 
that it is not too large for the site) is one to be 
considered, but that would depend very much on 
the treatment of the detail; if the detail is kept 
delicate and refined Ido not see that the mere size 
would be an objection, ‘The dome is not #o large 
in proportion to the portico asi is in Schinckel 
Nikolai Church at Potsdam. Of course the reeul 
‘would be that the portico, which is now the princi 
Bul feature, would become the secondary feature. 

fut nothing will persuade me that the present 
paltry little dome is a satisfactory festure for 
such a position. 

Howover, I shall perhaps try a fifth study, with 
« low dome and no towers ; though I confess like 
my prevent design, and have a belief that if it were 
ever built it would be thought a success. As of 
course nothing will ever be done, it is only x harm- 
less scademical pastime, which amuses me and 
hurts no one. 














¥. Hearucore Starmam [B.], 








Ais 
Estimating: Wing the Anayn tf Bude? Pricey 
{all inornaton t terdng, cotangent 
Scaling ene. By atone ore ea 
Heaton "Par ay wet te Unie ea 

Yhiih shen, Pertnoai 











9 Convers Sruxez, Loxpox, Wi, Bist August 1922. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Rangoon Municipal Buildings Competition. 

esas. Ogihy Gilanders and Co ents forthe 
Rangoon Municipality, of 67 Cornhill, E.C., write 
that the date in the Conditions in. Clause 28 has 
heen altered from Sist August to 28th September, 
‘and in Clause 14 from Ist January to Ist Pebruary 
1913. The latest date for posting letters to reach 
Rangoon by the latter date will be hy the Indian 
mail of 10th January 1913, 

The Assessor is an Associate RIBA. and 
Consulting Architect to the Government of Burma, 
‘The duties of the Assessor will he in accordance 
with Clause 2 of the R.L tions for 
Architectural Competitions. ‘Thanet arise 
Will have undivided responsibility for the earrying 
gut af the work The dates heared in Clits 
22, 24 and 25 of the Conditions of Competition have 
teen modified, and the duties ofthe slected archi 
tect will be those specified in the RLB.A. Schedule 
of Professional Charges. Clause 4 of the Conditions 
hhas been modified and payment of the commission 
wil be in accordance with the R.LB.A. Schedule 
of Professional Charges, The plan numbered “6 
in Clause 19 of the Conditions may be omitted by 
Competitors. 


‘Huddersfield Town Planning Competition. 

The Competitions Committes of the Royal 
Institute have considered the conditions of the 
above, and while they cannot advise the 
to bar the competition they consider the con 
ditions in many respects unsatisfactory, 

‘Competition for Constables’ Houses, Ayr. 

‘Members and Licentiates are informed that this 
competition has been vetocd by the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects on account of the tnsatis- 
factory nature of the Conditions. 

Tax MacAutsren, Secretary RIB-A- 














CHRONICLE 
British School at Rome: Scholarship in Architecture. 
Particulars ure now available of the Scheme of 
Competitions for the Scholarship in Architecture 





‘at the British School at Rome,* offered by the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1351. 

‘The Scholarship will be of the value of £200 per 
ee eseder ii os for ae 
ears. fitions: ‘conducted 
ERs obit othe ea Sota 

s 

‘The Examinations will be graduated in three 
RY fa Open 

(B) A First on 






7 petition, open to candidates 
selected in the Open ing Examination, to 
the winners of certain ips, and to candi- 
dates nominated by certain bodies. 

(©) A Final Competition, open to not more than 
ten candidates selected from the candidates in the 
First Competition. 

Candidates must be British subjects, and less 
than thirty years of age at the date of entry for 
the Final Competition, which will be held in Sep- 
 Gcedbistes who bave pained & place inthe Ist of 

jdates who have gained a place in the list of 
cligible candidates for the First Competition, either 
fs the result of the Open Qualifying Examination 
of jn virtue of their having obtained cerain 
Scholarships or of their having been nominated by 
certain bodies or, who have failed in the Final 
Competition, entitled to comy in in 
the Pit Competition untl the age limit detned 
above has been reached. 

(4) Tun Ovex Quattryiso Exaursartox, 

For this examination all British eubjects under 
thirty will be entitled to enter. ‘The subject will 
ho set by the Faculty of Architeeture, and the 
design must be sent in on » double elephant sheet. 
From candidates entering for this Examination the 
Raculty will ‘select those eligible to compete in the 
First Competition. 

(B) Tax Fresr Courerrnox. 

For the First Competition the following candi- 
ates. will be entitled to enter — 

“1. The candidates selected in the Open Qualify- 
ing Examination. E 

2. Winners of the R.A. Travelling Studentships 

and of the following R-IB.A. Stodentshi 





‘Tite Prize. 
Owen Jones Studentship. 
Ashpitel Prize. 
Grissell Medal. 








0 te had on application to Mr, Evelyn 
‘Shaw, Hon. Gaseral , tice ofthe British Seba! 
Meta Be Apel 1012p. 462, The members of 

jours 
the Faculty of Arebitectate are nal Biome, 
AMA, Prendent RIB, WB PEEL 
atyece (Py, Sit Robert” 8. ask Ge 


‘Lorimer, 
Ernest Newion, ALA [J Profesor ©. B. Beilly (4.1. 
John’ W. ‘Simpson Geren Stokes (FJ, and Sir 
Aston Webb, O.B, O.V.0., BA. [F-), 





d. Glasgow School of Architecture. 
«, Liverpool Univeritychool of Architecture, 
f. The “Association (London). 
g. London University School of Architecture. 
4, Manchester School of Architecture. 
i Sheffield University Department of Archi- 
tecture. 

4. Candidates nominated by the Allied Societies 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in the 
Colonies. 

‘The subject will be set by the Faculty, who will 
also determine the number and character” of 


ees 
Candidates will be allowed two months for the 
rspraton of their designs, reckoned. fom, tho 
ste of the issue of the subject with its conditions. 
‘From the candidates who have competed in the 
ipetition the Faculty will select not more 


First Com; 
than ten candidates for the Final Competition. 


¢, Tae Fran Courermox. 
‘The subject for this Competition will be set by 
the Facalts, and will be announced in the room on 
the opening of the first sitting of the competitors. 
‘The Competition will be held  enloge in London. 
Te will begin at 10 4.1. 00 Monday morning and 
‘continue till 1 rt. on the Saturday of the second 
Sanpete wil be juired on the first day 
ont iy to 
rake sketch design which shall be covered with 
a sheet of traci sealed down in the com- 


Rertment bythe Moderator a the ood of the fie 
a ‘their finished designs the competitors must 
adhere generally to the idea of the sketch desi 
‘The Faculty will elect the ruccessful candidate 
for the Commissioners’ Election. 
Fortuer Pasricunars. 
The subject for the Open ing Examina- 
tion will be announced in the Autumn, ‘The last 
date on which designs for this Examination can be 
received will be 20th January 1913. The date of 
the First ition will be 15th March to 
15th May 1915. The date of the Final Competi- 
tion will be 15th September to 4th October 1913. 
It is the intention of the Fs ‘of Architecture 
to arrange the announcement of subjects for the 
Open Qualifying Examination and for the First 
Competition so as to enable students in the 
‘Dominions to have the same time for the prepaca- 
tion of their designs as the students at home, 


Official Architecture : Questions in Parliament. 
Jn the House of Commons on the 25th July 
‘Mr. Goupsurra asked whether, in view of the fact 








; 





—_ 
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that the annual expenditure of the Office of Works 
is £2,500,000, he could state how much of this sum 
had been spent on new buildings during the past 
financial year and how much on repairs ? 

Mr. Wrbowoon Buwx, for the First Commissioner 
of Works: The total amount spent by the Office of 
Works on new buildings, including the cost of eer 
tain sites during the year 1911-1912, was £892,476 ; 
‘on maintenance and repairs, £587,868, 

Mr. Gosvswrra further asked what was the 
mount of new work, excluding repairs, executed 
to the designaf the Office of Works sine IstJanuaey 
1907, and what was the amount of salaries puid in 
connection therewith ? 

Mr. Wepawoon Bey: ‘The expenditure upon 
new works executed to designs prepared in the 
Office of Works for the five years ending the 
Siet March 1017 has amonnted 13 £4,066, 5, The 
total payment for salaries, éc., for the sume period 
is £40158, but lange proportion af tae 
services not connected with the construction af 
now buildings. 

Mr. Goupswtiri asked the President of the Board. 
of Agriculture whethor the design which had been 
adopted for Oxford Circus was to be continued 
for the remainder of Regent Strect as far as the 
Quadrant ; whether any schenie had been laid 
down for the rest of the street ; and, ifso, whether 
he could state the name of the architect selected ? 

Mr. Mowrasv, replying for Mr. Runciman : A 
design has been approved for Oxford Circus and 
the adjoining frontages along Regent Street as 
far as the first cross street on each side. No one 
scheme has been Inid down for the rest ‘of the 
street. Between the termination of the Oxford 
Girous design and the Quadrant the street. is 
divided into separate blocks by side streets, and 
for several of these blocks designs by various 
architects acting for occupying tenants, have been 
settled and in part exeeuted, 

joupanrrar: Was Mr. Tanner's design for 
ing Oxford Circus selected by an open com. 
Petition and, if not, what system was adopted ? 
Montacu: Mr. Tanner's design was not 
selected by an open competition, but fom designs 
submitted by several architects acting for tensate 
‘occupying premises in the Cireus, 














On the 6th August, Mr. Goupsstra asked if he 
could be informed of the number of buildings 
erected by the Office of Works to the design of 
architects not connected with the Office of Works 
singe the lat January 1907 2 

ir. Wenawoop Bexx, replying f is 
Commissioner of Workn: No new buidiegs wt 


dite—viz. (I) Victoria and Albert 
Admirulty Buildings, Block 1 
Museum Extension 








Mr. Gounsnrr: Is the hon. gentleman aware 
that the Office of Works have spent aver £4,000,000 

the last five years on the erection of new build- 

and apparently the whole of that work bas 
been done by the official architects of the Office of 
Works; and will they see that in future outside 
architects are given a chance of competing with 
the official architects ? . 

Mr. Wxnawoop Brxx : I cannot say, without 
reference, whether the figures given by the hon. 
member are correct, but there is no reason why the 
Office of Works should change the course which 
they have adopted. 

Mr. Goupsstrra : Is the hon. gentleman aware 
that these aro the figures which he gave me last 
week ? 


South Kensington Musesm. 4 
In the Report for the year 1911 on the Victoria 
Mfaneur, the Duoctor nad Secretary, 
ith eee states that the architeo- 
fion of the Indian Section, which is 
now exhibited in the Entrance Hall and Rooms 
1 snd 2, has been considerably revised, and 
rearranged as far as possible under the ‘three 
headings, Buddhist, Brahmanical or Hindu, and 
Muhammadan. ‘The important plaster casts 
representing various styles of Indian architecture 
have been carefully tinted to reproduce the tone 
and surface of the originals, ‘Thus the casts 
[prepared from architectural datas inthe doverted 
fogul palaces at Fathpur-Sikri have been 
coloured to resomble the characteristic red sand- 
stone of that group of buildings; those prepared 
from details illustrating the highly sculptured. 
work in the Brabmanical temples at Bhuvanesh= 
war, Orissa, to resemble the original buff-coloured 
sandstone ; and those from architectural panels in 
the ruined Muhammadan city of Gaur, Bengal, to 
resemble the greyish-black ius ovis so-called 
- basis - (castialierouy shale), A loge 
rawings, prints, and phot lustrating tl 
Beicipal syies of Indian seek 
in, ‘Bahmasieal Drevin, ‘&o—is also to be 
exhibited in this room, 
Additions to the Phené Spiers Collection of 
Architectural Drawings include designs by Sir G- 









Gilbert Seott for the Catholic Church of 
St. John, Norwich; for St Mark's, Milverton, 
Leamington i; for « Lych House, ite Ceme- 
for, fer All Hallows’ Church, Southwark, and 





we portals of the north transept and for pulp 
of Westininster AbI ;, measured drawings 
Mr. A. E. Bullock of the Brewers’ Hall, Addie 
Street, E.C., and the Nicholas Stone monuments 
at Charterhouse Chapel, &c, Also a solestit 
etch designs for York House, &e., by 

Wyatt ; drawing’ of frescoes, of Eusby Abbey 
Chih’ and of details of other, churchen ve 
Phené Spiers ; and a design by Mr. Ernest Claude 
Lee for St. Mary's Church, Whitechapel. 














‘THE INSURANCE ACT: ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ SOCIETY 


‘The State and Art Training. 

At the annual meeting of the National Society of 
Art Masters, held at the South Kensington Museum 
on the 250 lt, Me Tegaald Blomfeid, AeA 
President R.1. in an address on “ State-Aided 
Art Training in England,” said that the artist and 
craftsman were in @ precations position, and their 
‘work was not in demand owing to the accumulation 
of works of art, and the particular direction given 
to connoisseurship by wealthy moder collectors. 
The State had not only failed to deal with the 
problem, but had aggravated it by letting loose on 
the market large numbers of i i 
arts thle imperfst. training 
absence of clear principle or pol 
object and limits of State-uided training in art, 
‘The result was a large supply of that for which 
there was no demand, To meet those conditions 
they should definitely accept the position that the 
object in view. was to produce really competent 
artists and craftsmen, men who would rank emuong 
the productive assets of the country. This wor 
clear away the confusion between general arti 
education and specialised instruction, and fimit 
training to the latter. Tt would also wipe out the 
Cire Candidates ioe ae ion toe ie schools: 

‘ould have to give proof of exceptional capacity ; 
the schools should iy reduced anne oe the 
smaller be made preliminary and subordinate to a 
few central scons, which should be developed 

as Tegal juipment and person 16 
instructors Should be aslasted tarweavel ability, 
and not for the successful negotiation of certain 
mechauiesl tests, ‘They should also be allowed 
the opportunity of practising their arts, giving, 
for example, half their time to the school and half 
to their private work. 

















‘The Insurance Act : Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
‘Society. 


‘The Architectural Association, in conjunction 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Surveyors’ Institution, have had under con- 
sideration how best the interests of their members 
and those in their employ who come within the 
tategory of insured persons under the National In- 
surance Act may be promoted. After consultation 
with insurance experts, they have come to the 
conclusion that the formation of a special "ap: 
proved society” for architects’ and. surveyors 
‘assistants and clerks would prove advantageous, to 
those concerned, for two principal reasons, viz. | 





() That sietz viene Heil 88 clas, is good. 
(i) That #1 roportion of persons ont 
of the eategory of imeured persons is higher than 


in non-technical professions and businesses ; and 
that as a consequence the funds available for 
benefits in addition to those provided by the Act 
‘would be larger than in societies with a miscel- 
lancous membership. 3 * 
Subject to sufficient numbers being obtained, it 
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‘has heen decided to fonnd such a society. As a 
membership of at least 5,000 is necessary in order 
to form s separate entity Tor insurance purposes 
it is hoped that support may be relied upon in 
furthering an effort which should prove of benefit 
to those in the professions who come within the 
provisions of the Act, by asking clerks and others 
who are eligible and would like to join, to sign the 
form of application. ‘There is nothing to prevent 
persons who may have already enrolled themselves 
in @ non-professional society from transferrin 
their membership, and, for the reasons sta 
herein, there wonld seem to bedefinite advantages 
to be gained by their so doing. All persons 
engaged in architects! and surveyors’ offices and 
earning less than £160 per annum are eligible for 
membership. 

The formation of the society is supported by 
Lhe folowing members of the two, profesions 
Sir Aston Webb, CB. C.V.0., R.A. [F.], Sir 
Ernest George, A-R.A. [F.], Sir Alexander Sten- 
hing [EJ PSL, W. Edgar Home, MP. ESL: 
Leslie R. Vigers, F.S.1,, G. Corderoy, F.S.1 ined 
by Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President 
RIBA,; A. 8. Cross, M.A. U4, George 
Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.], Ernest Newton, A.R.A. [F.], 
and E. GuyDawhber [#], Vice-Presidents RLB.As 
Hon. Edward Gerald Strutt, PSL, President 
of the Surveyors’ Institutior fohn Farrer, F.S.1., 
W. Edward Woolley, F.S.L., If, Chatfeild Clarke, 
8.1. [F.], Edward Blakeway I'Aneon, F.S.1. [¥.], 
Vice-Presidents of the Surveyors’ Institution 
Gerald C, Horsley [F.], President. of the Archi- 
tectural Association; W. Curtis Green [F.] and 
Maurice E, Webb, Vice-Presidents of the Archit 
tural Association, 

‘Applications for enrolment soust be made on the 
official form not later than 16th September next 
to the Hon. Secretary of the Architectural Associn- 
tion, 18 Tufton Street, Westminster, 8.W. 












































Housing and Town Planing Lectures. 
‘The Garden City Association is arranging to 
deliver a series of lantern lectures in various parts 
of England during the coming winter on Housing 
‘and Town Planning. ‘The subjects will include : 
Ton Plonning: (a) Historical; (2) Continental 
Haamples; (€) The Aet of 1900; (4) The Prosent Postion 


‘of Town Planning 
The Garden ity Movement: (a) Tis Origin (8) Progress 
in England; (e) ‘Rirond ; (@) Garden Citcn as @ 
Solution of the Howing Problem; («) Garden Cities, 
Garden Sabvurla and Garden Ville 








he Howag uation) Ta Brin of the St; 
) Homsing and ie Efecla; () Monsng. tn 
Ming Distrets—he 





‘wort-howsed parts of tho’ country. 
‘Gecarmetetpin Mewing: (ais Pheocrecal Growth: 
(0) Te Appllatity. 

‘Any who would like to arrange a lecture in their 
own particular town or district are invited to. com- 
fmunieate with the Secretary of the Association at 
3 Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 


——~=<— 


—— wae 
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Obituary. 
Enwwxn Jonx Munxer Aues, whose death 
occurred on the 10th June from pneumonia, was 
the seventh and only surviving son of the late 
John Milner Allen, painter. Born in Bayswater in 
September 1859, his enrly years were passed in 
Fulham, When about eightoon yours of age, he 
was articled with Mr. William Warlow. Gwyther. 
In 1878 he became a student of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, where he was a Silver Medallist, In 1888 
he was elected an Associate of the Institute, and 
in the following year was awarded an extra Silver 
Medal in the Soave Medalion Competition, Far 
‘some years previously he had been engaged in mis- 
‘ellaneous decorative and architectural work and 
furniture designing, but in 188¢ he commenced 
rractice seriously. Success came to him. early ; 
rom. 1884 to 1885, the late Arthur B, Gibson and 
he, working in conjunction, won five competitions 
in. succession at Neweastle-upon-T'yne, asi result of 
which they erected the Baths &e. nt Byker, Scots 
wood Road, and Elswick, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
Having started ao well in the North, Mr. Allen Was 
for some time uncertain whether he ahould not 
settle there; ho decided, however, to return to 
London, where he became associated with Mr. John. 
W. Simpson. From their concerted designs some 
of our most notable specimens of architecture have 
been erected. At Liverpool, the City Hospital, 
South; at Worcester, the Victoria Institute (the 
first public building of which the foundation stone 
was laid by King George, then Duke of York) ; nt 
Bradford, the Cartwright Memorial Hall; and at 
Glasgow, the Fine Art Galleries. These lust, 
though composed on classic lines, are relieved from 
any severity of style by the free Renaissance treat- 
ment of their detail, and, as they stand in the 
Kelvingrove Park looking towards the University 5 
form one of the noblest piles in Great Britain. In 
Addition to the above works, Messrs, Simpson and 
Allen were the joint authors of the successful de- 
signs in the first two competitions for the Man. 
chester Royal Infirmary. Very considerable work, 
both public and private, was also executed to Mr. 
Allen's sole designs, including houses at Wimble: 
don, Oxford, Brighton, and elsewhere, commercial 
buildings and pm inasia, &e., and the new Council 
Schools at Richmond (Surrey). Mr. Allon was a 
Tain devoted to i art and to the beat traditions 
of his profession. His early death will be a great 
‘loss to architecture—R. E. Auney. sae 
Envusr Taxopone Fxvoare (Licentiate, 1911] 
‘served his pupilage with the late William: Peachy, 
of York, for a term of five years. On the eon 
pletion of his articles he was engaged in the arct 
teot's department of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway for about two years, when, the department 
being handed over to the engineers’ staff, he 
entered the architect's department of the North. 
Hastero Railway at York, and during his stay 
there (which Insted eight years) was engaged in the 
preparation of plans for the Newcastle station, eo, 



































After a term in the York City office, and 
a surveyor first to the Houghton-le-Spring Rural 
District Council, and afterwards to that of Boverley, 
he was engaged at different times by well-known 
architects ofthe North a hen Lbs 
in the preparation of school in 

he started practice for himsel! in York, where he 
carried on a successful business. He was architoot 
for the Haxby Day Schools and Sunday School, 
also for alterations and additions to Flaxton School, 
‘nd numerous country residences in Geet, 

. He was consulting ‘surveyor to Flaxton 
and Bisho Rural District Councils ap to 
the time of his death. 

Miscellaneous E 

Mr, Rearwary Browrizuy, ARA., Prosident 
R.LB.A,, has a new work in the press with Messrs. 
Cassell on * Architectural Drawing and Dranghts- 
men," in which he traces tha history of his subject 
through the ages, with illustrations. 

Mr. Ancamann C. Dicxre [4] has been ap- 

’inted to the eS oe ee eee oe 

iniversity—vacant resignation, 
tollltealth of Profewor 8. H. Capper [4.) 

‘Mr. Fraxx Lisuwan [4.] has been appointed 
Consulting Architect to the Government of the 
United Provinees of Agra and Oudh, Indin. 

Mr. Wauree Keon Sureney [Licentiate 1911] 
has succeeded to the titles of his cousin, the tenth 
Earl Ferrers and Viscount Tamworth, who died on 
the 26thult, ‘The new earl, the son of the late Rev. 
Walter Waddington Shirley, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church and Regius Professor of Ecolesiastical 
History, Oxford, was horn in 1864, was educated 
at Winchester and New College, Oxford, and 
verved his articles with Mr, Basil Champneys. In 
1804 ho was avarted Medal of Mest tn ti 

Institute Prize Competitions for an 
‘Treatment of Sculpture in relation to Architecture. 








to Mr. Maurice 
Paper “Architects from George IV. to 
George V." (Jovnxat, 27th July]: 
Page 658:' Tho Taronese Burdet-Coutts Market 
Reon &Daunsatae aot aed Daroiee 
esx A. Daunisiine, not > 
Page 049: Mr. . Stevenson (44), Grisell 
Modalliat 1870, writes : * There is an error in tho notice 
‘of tho lute Sir Horace Jones where it states in roferonce 
to tho Tower Bridge that the details were dono by 
Brangwyn, | Sir Horace Jones did not live to carry out 


(June 29, July 18, July 27, 1804) nnd othor will 
show co ‘and’ lustrations ‘al 
this, Sir John Wolfe Barry in his book nnd lectures 
Ns good enough to mention my name as having done 











ings Mound, Oxf: for Bill Colles, (7. Jaskien, RAL, Arohteet) 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF OXFORD.—IL 
By W. 8. Porcnoy [.}. 


[Continued from p, 676, 








ulation of the Orders, or the employment of a “* ghost" to mani 
| was becoming a fashionable accomplishment in the first quarter of the 
century. Dean Aldrich, of Christ Church, seems to have liad considerable architec: 
tural knowledge, but he would doubtless have the wisdom to consult Wren and Hawksmoor. 
In 1705 he showed his knowledge of Palladian architecture by designing the three sides of 
Peckwater Quadrangle, wisely following Wren's example and ayoiding the closed form. ‘The 
lower story of this building is of masonry with strongly marked joints, the two upper stories 
boing treated with an Ionic order of tlat piln t in the centre of each fagade, where 
six three-quarter columns are used to support a pediment, 

It is probuble that in 1706 Aldrich designed the south front of Corpus College, but his 
best work is undoubtedly All Saints Chureh, built in 1708. he square tower standing well 
above the church is well treated with strongly marked quoins and is crowned by an entablature 
‘and balustrade, from within whieh rises a drum, whose upper part is surrounded by a colonnude 
of detached Corinthian columns. Above this again is an octagonal spire, urns masking the 
changes from square to circular and from cirenlar to octagonal. The body of the church is 
treated with a large order of coupled Corinthian pilasters with an attic above, the portico b 
formed with detached. columns supporting « pediment. 

‘The library, erected between the years 1716 and 1761 on the south side of Pecl 
Quadrangle, is the work of another amateur, Dr. Clarke, of AUl Souls, who was evidently 
impressed by the buildings of Vanbragh and Hawksmoor, if indeed he did not get direet 
assistance from the latter. ‘The facade is treated with colossal Corinthian columns rising 
through the two stories and supporting an enteblature which runs unbroken over the seven 
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bays of the front. ‘The original intention seems to have been to support the library on 
columns, leaving the lower part open, on the lines of Wren's library for Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ‘The best features of the design are its simplicity and the strong angle treatment 
with coupled pilasters, und its defects are the squat proportions of the lower story, the lack of 
emphasis in the treatment of the entrance, and the way in which the whole building dwarfs 
the adjoining ones. The end elevations with their Venetian windows are rather crowded. 
The first oor is oceupied by one large room with a gallery on one side supported on Tonie 
columns. 

‘The buildings at the entrance to Woreester College consist of two wings, one the hall 
(completed 1784) and one the chapel (rather later), connected by a vaulted space over which 
the library was constructed. In the front to Worcester Street indications of the late date can 
be seen im the delicate detail. ‘The interior of the chapel was richly decorated hy Burges. 
‘The library, completed in 1746, may possibly have been designed by Clarke, but if s0 he aban- 
doned the use of the great order and contented himself with using an order as a subsidiary 
feature in the central part of the upper floor. It is not a great building, but the pleasing 
effects of light and shade given by the arcade on the lower floor, the contrast between the 
central part and the side wings given by the use of the order and of the semicireulur-headed 
windows in the former, the tying together of the parts by good stringeourses and a simple 
but effective cornice, and its general air of simplicity and lack of ostentation, are all good 
points. It loses much by the fact that the mass of the central part is practically the same a3 
that of each wing. Passing through the arcade under the library, one sees on the right & 
somewhat dull range of buildings erected between 1758 and 1778, and on the opposite side the 
picturesque mediwval monastic houses, which were fortunately spared by that great blessing, 
for which we ought to be so profoundly thankfn!—lack of funds. 

In 1785 a long block of Fellows’ buildings was erected to the north of the earlier buildings 
‘at Magdalen, by another amateur, Mr. Holdsworth. Here agin only scarcity of money saved 
the besutiful old buildings, which would have been removed quite cheerfully by the eighteenth- 
century architects. Whatever faults the present-day architect may have, he can at least 
appreciate the beauty in worthy buildings of different styles, and one ean only hope that in the. 
event of further revival, whether Gothic or Greek, this blessed gift may not be taken from 
the architects who come under its influence. These new Fellows’ buildings at Magdalen are 
not without merit. The monotony of the south front is relieved by the arcade and to some 
extent by the breaks ut the centre und ends, but these breaks are inadequate, and the central 
feature should have been made more interesting. Tt would not have been a difficult task for 
& master to have made this a really fine fagade. If at « casual glance the amateur character 
of the work is not obvious, it hecomes so on a more careful inspection, for the eentral pediment 
is but a sham, and the north front, which is treated differently from the south front, got the 
‘lesiguer into all sorts of trouble when he tried to connect them tp at the ends, + 

Between the years 1787 and 1749 the Radcliffe Library was built by Gibbs, this architect 
superseding Hawksmoor here as at King's College, Cambridge. Tt is a eirenlar building in 
which, resting on a strong basement story, a Corinthian order of eoupled columns rises through 
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equal to the exterior, for the arches supporting the drum are circular on plan, ond have the 
defects unavoidable in such an arrangement ; the pilasters of the dram are too heavy for the 
more delicate work below, and the plaster-work of the Italians employed here by Gibbs, as at 
the Senate House, Cambridge, and St. Marti -the-Fields, is not worthy of th i 
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Underground extensions to hold a vast number of books have just been comploted below the 


‘open space to the north of the Radcliffe Library. . Sa Ps = 
James Wyatt, who was responsible for various attempts to improve Gothic buildings, 


some of which have already been noted, designed in 178 the Doric gateway to Canterbury 
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udrangle, a small quadrangle, built 1775 to 1783, opening off Peckwater Quadrangle in Christ 
Sher College. He also built in 1788 the library in the Garden Quadrangle at Oriel College, 
the east side of which was built in 1719 and the west side in 1790. ‘This library is chiefly 
interesting as an example of the more refined detail which was then being introduced, its 
Tonic eapitals being so delicately worked that only one volute has remained intact. ‘The 
arches on the ground story come much too close to the string which supports the Ionic 
columns, and the angle treatment in the upper story is particularly feeble. 

Between the years 1772 and 1775 the Radcliffe Observatory was built from the designs of 
‘Wyatt and Charles Pears. It is an interesting example in the Adams’ manner, the vigour of 
the work of Wren and his followers being replaced by that delicacy and refinement which, 
owing to a study of Greck models, were becoming fashionable, Tts most satisfaetory features 
are the general scheme of the building, in which the uses to which it was to be put were 
wisely treated as the dominating factor, and the skilful introduction of terracotta plaques, 
the soft Bath-stone of which the building is constructed being unsuitable for earving. 

‘The New Clarendon Press in Walton Street, a large block of buildings surrounding a 
quadrangle and with an entrance gateway reminiscent of Constantine’s Arch at Rome, was 
built in 1880 from the designs of Daniel Robertson. Mr. Blore was called in afterwards, 
probably to give assistance in superintendence rather than in design. 

Following this, the Church of St. Paul, opposite the New Clarendon Press, was built with 
8 Greek Tonie portico in 1886. 

In 1841 a competition held for the Taylor and Randolph Institute was won by Cockerell, 
Whose design consists of two tall wings, projecting boldis—perhaps too boldly—from 1 eom- 
Paratively low gallery with a tetrastyle Ionic portico, the order being based on that at Rass, 
Which Cockerell knew so well. ‘The detail throughout is exquisitely beautiful, deserving a 





Cirenlar arches, prominent chimney stacks, and a great Ttulian cornice are welded together 

by the genius of an artist into an almost completely satisfying whole. One makes this 

Imitation, for the mass of the link is hardly adequate for its Purpose of ing the two 
rie es : 





, exponents on Cockerell’s building were far more 
vigorons than most of their own designs, re 


At Pembroke College, the lib A the refectory, i 
quadrangle, i ll that is loft ofthe organ bulainee Pabst yy oe aie 


built betweeh 1624 and 1694, but it was considerably Gothicised in 1880. The chapel 
Pembroke, a somewhat plain structure builtin 1728 with the Tonse Onder need externally, was 
fortunate enough to escape the Gothic Revivatist, but ihe oe 


in 
1884 by Mr. O. E. Kempe. Mr. Hayward in 1948 designed nadrangl i 
the manner of the Gothie Revival, which had been steadily cere Ere eae 


Mr. Bnekler, who worked on the restorations of the Church of St. i 

. the Virgin, Jesus 
Gollege, and Brasenose College, and who desi, i sth i jorman 
style, designed in 1951 the hall of Magiles oon oo Oe ee 


, Col 
revival work near Long Wall Street. The School Treas noo, 
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were first selected, but the final choice—to Ruskin’s delight—naturally fell on the latter. Tn 
the interior it may he noted that the designers, working on the mistaken assumption that the 
building, instead of being a setting for exhibits, should incorporate some of them in its struc- 
ture, have made the many shafts out of samples of important British rocks, ‘The capitals 
are carved with representations of natural objects, and the cast-iron columns which support 











Bautoe Coutzox Cure, 


the glass roof are embellished with more naturalistic ornament in wrought-iron, but the 
searcher after architectural beauty will doubtless cheerfully leave this building to the 
scientist. 

‘To Street's restorations of St. Michael’s Chareh and the chapel of Jesus College, refer- 
ence has already been made. In 1860 the Church of SS. Philip and James in the Wood- 
stock Road was built from his designs, the spire being added in 1866. 

But little remains of the early buildings of Exeter College. There 
Gate Tower of 1432, but in 1834 the Turl Street front was rebuilt. The hall of 1618 
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restored more than onee, Mr. Reginald Blomfield's recent work here including some new 
panelling and two new fireplaces and mantelpieces. Sir G. G. Scott designed the front to 
Broad Street in 1854; his Gothic library was built in 1855, and in 1856 the chapel built in 
1628 was pulled down to make way for a somewhat lifeless and toned-down version of the 
Suinte Chapelle, In 1890 the beautiful tapestry designed by Burne-Jones and executed by 
Morris was placed in the interior, 

In 1861 the library of University College was built from Seott's designs in the manner of 
the fourteenth contury, and in 1872-6 his dreary new buildings for New College were built 
facing Holywell Street. ‘The Martyrs’ Memorial, commenced in 1841 and based on the 
Hleanor Cross at Waltham, is one of his earliest works, Attention has already been drawn to 
Scott's work in the nature of what used to be called “restoration” in the Cathedral, and in 
All Souls, Merton, New, and University Colleges. 

Of Balliol, one of the oldest of the colleges, very little of the old work remains. ‘The 
Old Dining Hall, now a reading-room, belonged to the early part of the fifteenth century, but 
this und the library unfortunately came into the hands of Wyatt near the end of the eighteenth 

‘Where are still a fine ‘ndow, supported on three beautiful corbels, and an old 
is not in its original position, The uninteresting Fisher buildings at 
the corner of Broad Street and Magdalen Street were built in 1769 and refaced in 1876, and 
tho Broad Street front was built in 1869 from Mr. Waterhouso's designs, and in 1877 the samo 
architect built the new: Dining Hall. In 1856 the old chapel nt Balliol was pulled down and 
replaced by & new one designed by Butterfield in his curlior and more restrained manner. 
We havo seen how in the eightoonth century it was only Ick of funds that in many eases 
saved beautifal Gothic work from destruction, and thut the architects of the Gothic Revival 
often lad as little respect for Renaissance work, and now we come to what on hopes is the 
last chapter in tho history of vandalism—the proposal to pull down Butterfiold's chapel and to 
replace it by un imitation of the one which was removed in 1856, Let us hope that if those in 
authority do not appreciate Butterficld’s work, they will at least realise that those who 
destroyed works of art in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had tho same excuse to offer, 
in addition to the one that the buildings which displeased ther wore often not in tho hest of 
repair, 

In 1870 Koblo College, designed by the samo a 
‘an ordinary church, being comploted in 1876, 
commenced. The restless appearance 






























rehitect, was opened, its chapel, planned a8 
about whieh date the hall and library were 
of the chapel, the result of Butterfield’s inordinate 
love of colour, provenits one from appreciating its architectural qualities, but this defect is 
fortunately ane which will doubtless be remedied by the kindly hand of time, 

Messrs. Bodley and Gurner's beautiful work at Christ Church, and Mr. Bodley’s new 
roof to the Hall at Magdalen Colego, have altendy been mentioned, Between 1876 and 1879 
these architests built the Master's Lodge at University College, and in 1 ft. Swithun’s 
Quadrangle was commenced from their designs, the President's lodgings being built n few 
Years ilar, Designed in perfect harmony with ita beaatifal eurroundings, tibia gtonp at 
Mugdalen is one of the finest examples of modern work in Oxford, ‘The austere but beauiful 
monastic chureh of St, John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford, by Mr Bot tod by 
the building of the tower in 1904, a ed 

In considering the work of Mr. T. G, Jackson in is boginni 
in th ry lhe lings fat, tr wee eae ee el 
Early English Renaissance. Tn 187 i i i i 
with sash windows and eurved eta va ool Te 


w curved was opened, and about the same time his eharm= 
* Te appears thatthe Master end Fallows 
oot tampons eater and Fellows of Balliol have decided nok to rebuild Butterticld’s chapel, sce The Times, 
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ing High School for Girls was being built in brick and rough-cast, with a fine cornice, « big 
simple roof, and sash windows separated by piers treated with pilasters. These were followed 
in 1881 hy the High School for Boys, which is more characteristic of his style, and in 1882 his 
nination Schools were opened, ‘This is one of his most important buildings, and in 


















BAtkion, Coutizor, Oxronn, 1007, (award Warren, Architect.) 





designing it he was strongly influenced by Kirby, though somo of the detail in the interior 
Suggests tho influence of his Byzantine studies. Noteworthy feutures are the hall, with its 
gallery skilfully supported on great brackets and coffered arches, and the central feature on 
the west front of the quadrangle, with its three orders superimposed. ‘The extension to the 
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east, made in 1888, is 
new building 


quite recent! 





n Gothic lines. Between the years 1883-7 he was at work on the fine 
g the President's House, at Trinity College. In 1887, and again 
ackson has done excellent work at Brasenose, the President's House, 
ly crowned oriels, being particularly pleasing. At Hertford College, 
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Hearrono Cuarzs. (1. G- Jackoon, R.A, Architect) 





where his work, to harmonise with its surroundin 
the entrance gateway and hall connecting the 
the new block orf the north side of Ni 
connect the new block to the old 





8, is more staid, Mr. Jackson built in 1889, 
two unexciting wings of 1 He also built 
@ Street, but the bridge which he designed to 
‘Snot been carried out. The beautiful new chapel at 
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works, Mr, Jackson’s house for the Master of 
le of domestic architecture. It is of stone, 





Hertford, opened in 1908, is one of his fin 
Balliol in Mansfield Road is an. excellent ex 
with brick and stone in the sturdy chimn in one of which the change from stone to 
brick and stone is yery pleasingly managed by means of a diaper treatment. Mr, Juckson 
has also designed new buildings for Somerville College, Corpus College (on the north side of 
Merion Street), ani quite recently the New Radeliffe Library and the Electrical Science 
Building, both close to the museums, 

Tn addition to his new buildings Mr. Jackson is responsible for much important restora~ 
tion work at Oxford, including work at the Schools ‘Tower, the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
All Saints’ Church, the Hall of Lincoln College, the Chapel of Oriel, and the Chapel of Wad- 
ham. Of most of his 
work in Oxford, it can bey 
seid without exaggeration 
or fear of contradiction 
that it is at home amidst 
its beantiful surrounding: 



























is responsible for a co 
siderable amount of 
interesting work in 
Osford. In 1874 the 
Church of St. Peter-le- 
Bailey was built in tho 
manner of the fourteenth 
centary from his designs 
to take the pluce of a 
church which hud been 
built in 1740, and which 
was pulled down as part 
of a street improvement 
scheme. His Indian In- 
stitute, built in the style 
of the Early Renaissance 
on a fine site at tho east 
end of Broad Street, was 
opened in 1884. * In 1886 
ho designed the charming 
house for New College, 
1898 the Robinson 
Tower connecting it to 
Scott's “dreary At senox Coutzor: Pan or New Buwniwos, (Basil Champueys, Arcilect) 
Un 













pi 
versity College the 
architect was to some extent res 








onsible for the domed mausoleum (built to receive 
Onslow Ford's Shelley memorial statue), which connects up Sir Charles Barry's western. 
wing (1848) to the older part of the college. Mansfield College, opened to graduates in 
1889 for the study of theolo s good example of Me. Champneys’ Gothie work, 
the buildings including chapel, lib dining-hall, common-room, and prineipal’s 
house. In 1904 he added a fine library to Somerville College. To Merton College in 
1907 he added a warden’s honse on the north side of Merton Street, and a set of new buildings 
Ba 
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of great beauty on the site of St. Alban’s Hall. The skilful manner in which Mr. Champneys 
has balanced his fine oriels with the other features is particularly noteworthy. 

Mr. Charapneys’ lutest work in Oxford is the extension to Oriel College with an important 
front on the High Street opposite the Church of St. Mary the Virgin. For these buildings, 
recently opened, the college is indebted to the lute Cecil Rhodes. 

Manchester College was built in the years 1891-8 on a site to the north of New College 
from the designs of Messrs. Worthington and Son. ‘The college offers training in theology 


to graduates. ‘The buildings include a chapel and library, the former containing some glass 
designed hy Burne-Jones. 
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BAY Antioch) 
sto ite Municipal Buildings, designed by Mr. Henry T. Hare, were opened in 1997. ‘The 
sil Fas as awkward as the requirements were varied, and Mr, Hare dealt with a very difficult 
feeble ve cuierly manner. To has arranged the vatious groups of rooms, provided 
ee eee) and at the same time masked so skilfully the awkward angles 
includes Couneil Chaban sce result of the awkward site, that the whole scheme, which 
simple, ‘The buikiiag ees cout Town Hall, Assembly Hall, and Public Library, 
Wuldieeeae cing ae in the manner most characteristic of Oxford, and is 
Stree with the Recon os estes care. ly the main entrance from St. Aldata’s 
¥ Mall over forms a fine central feature, and this is flanked on the 
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north by the offices on the ground floor and the committee rooms over, and on the south by the 
ary, these flanks being treated with fine oriels on the first floor surmounted by great gables 
reminiscent of Kirby Hall. 

The Choir School House for New College, built in 1903 from the designs of Messrs, 
Nicholson und Corlette, is a charming example of domestic architecture, 

Mr. Warren, who has done valuable restoration work at Woreester and extensions for 
St. John’s, designed a block of quiet dignified build les for Balliol in 1907, incor- 
Porating in them some old panelling, an eighteenth-century stair, and a fine chimney-piece 
removed from the old building. ‘Tho same architect is also responsible for pleasing domestic 
work in Oxford, including houses in King Street for Merton College. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, to whose restorations at All Souls and Txeter reference has 
boen made, in 1896 built a wing for Lady Margaret Hall. The large central block, containing 
the dining hall, library, ete., has just been completed from his designs, and it is intended to 
extend this by means of a wing to balance the earlier one. ‘This work, which is in red brick 
with stono dressings, is carried out in the style of the Luter Renaissance. One is accustomed 
to associate dignity and scholarship with Mr. Blomfield’s designs, and the secompanying 
illustration of his work at Lady Margaret Hall ean be left-to spenk for itself. 

Having thus briefly exomined many buildings of various types and degrees of 
beauty, let ts now imagine that the visitor's last half-day in Oxford has arrived. 
Ho will do well, I think, to revisit Magdalen, to see once more its beautiful tower, to walk 
down “the stream-like windings of that glorious street’ to the Church of St. Mars 
Virgin. ‘Then by sway of the Radeliffe Camera into Broad Street, and so to the inter 
Trinity Chapel; and finally I would have him spend an hour in the gardens of St, John’s 
leisnrely examining the garden front of that college. So that it will be with thoughts of these 
benutifal buildings that he takes leave of “* that sweet city with her dreaming spires 
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SCIENCE 





ND PROPORTION. 


By Pavt Oonex [F-]. 
‘Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, ét December 1911. 


(HE following, whilst not exactly a text, is 
‘somewhat of that nature. and, being written 
by the Greek teacher Epictetus, is interest- 

ing, inasmuch os it refers to and is evidence of the 

Greek attitude of mind. Although many of you 

will be reminded of your school-days, nevertheless 

the reiteration now may be of value for the present 
purpose, as may also quotations from the three 

sat masters Who preceded him by about three 
funded years.” The following extract from the 

Teachings of Epictetus recalls the modern discus- 

sions upon Art and Architecture, and shows us in 

‘what manner they may be regenerated :-— 

Behold, the beginning of plilosophy le the ober 
tion of bow men contradict each other, and the search 
‘whence cometh this contradiction. and the ceusure and 
Inistrunt of bare opinion. And it isan inquiry ato that 
which scema, whether it rightly seems: and the dis 
covery of acertain rule, even as we have found a balance 
for weighte, and a plumb line for stright and crooked. 
‘This i the beginning of philosophy. Are all things 
right (0 all to whom they acem 40? But how cn con 
tradictory thingy be right T "Nay, then, not all 
things, but those that seem to us right.” And why to 

mt more than the Syrians, or to the Egyptians ? 

Why more than to me or to any other man. Not 

at all more. Seeming, then, doth rot for every man 

fauawer to Being ; for veither in weights tor meawures 
oth the Bare appearance content us, bat for each 
case we have discovered some rule. And here, then, 

Ethie to rile above seeming * Avd how col i 

that tno evidence or diwovers of 

the most necemiry for men? ‘There i then, arale, 

‘And wherore do we not tek i acd fod, aed 

"ring found it, henceforth vse it without transgresvion, 
and m3 ‘0 much as stretch forth @ finger without it ? 
For this it ia T think, that when i is darovered cureth 
of their madness those that mismeasure all things by 
seeming alone ; so that henceforth, setting out rot 
{things known and investigated. we may use an organised 
‘body of ratural conceptions in all our several dealings 

Insupport of the theory that the Lae of Numbers 
is of the sowten of hat ‘which architects call Pro- 

ion, and which by some is held as being beyond 
oath tpeppaiets utc iysieten Yaw herr 
Prt Vitruvins, Descartes, Ener, Labnts, 
wopenhauer, Hanslick, Spencer, Galileo, Hellen 
bach, Kepler, and Dalton. act 

Few architects there are who do not use the 
word Proportion. Some few have given us dis- 
eiope ged buildings upon interaxial lines, 

nut none have given reasons that the employment 
of such lines is of the essence of the matter.” Dia- 
grams we have of interaxiallinesepaced a given unit 
part for the plan, forming equal squares, and the 
same are ‘and have been used for elevations, 
‘We might go further than this, and use horizontal 








lines for the elevations, the spacing corresponding 
to the ratios of the musical scale. ‘These will be 
found to give an harmonious, and consequently 
satisfactory, result. ss 
, Vnlstle‘Duc spe of he, asnonio sates 
of proportion jreeks, arguing 
they differ {rom those of the Middle Ages.” He 
states that the system of harmony of the Greeks 
wen Geren evox nels Seat ee 
from geometry. He suggests that 
tious should be known, aad that without thent we 
are unable to arive af the eens of Gredk ach 
tecture. In support of that ives us 
tinge of catheials of the Made ‘set ont 
upon his theory of triangles and figures. 
In addition to the method of triangles, he shows one 
ortwocathedrals hased upon squares, which method, 
as being different from his own, he sceounts for by 
the fact that they are within the Roman influence. 
There is an interesting diagram of Amiens Cathe- 
dral based upon squares measuring 23 feet 6 inches 
along their sides. Viollet-le-Duc asserts that se 
hhave lost, and should try to find, that which is the 
essence of proportion. 
__ Architecture would be the better if the scale were 
ignored or forgotten. If the area of the site of the 
bailing were divided into equal squares by means 
ol interaial line, and the points of upp placed 
uupon the intersections of such lines, up 
to points or levels of varying rhythmical planes, 
or of planes at the unit distance apart, and the 
screen walls filled in between the points of 
to form the compartments, and the voids the 
solids in such walls. bore ehythmical proportions 
of one to the other and to the whole, we should 
have a building undoubtedly as pleasing, and it is 
submitted more pleasing, than ‘erected oD 
the haphazard or unsystematic manner. If the 
centres of the supports are set upon the intersec- 
Kons of the lines and the laws of equal halves 
obeyed, the intelligence will undout 
and spre te ght propor "ps thle 
ton of interaxial lines which form cubes 
‘ould bs something like a well-tuned musical i. 
strument, upon w may play harmonious 
certain 
which to the architect means ti 
to the task. While puch compocsons wil be 
monious, they may or may not reach to the level of 
the virtuoso, of to the genins of a great architect, 
‘but the basis of such methods of composition can be 
inno way hindrance tothe Iter, and should bea 
5 tl vent the average mind from 
t they pre rage 


creating . 
Itshould be clearly kept in mind that the eye and 
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car are media to the intelligence, and have no funo- 
tion apart from that. Some scientists assert, with 
great show of truth, that they are governed and 
affected. by the same law, that is to say, by vibra- 
tion, If rhythm and proportion are common to 
all objects worthy the name of excellent, and if we 
owl infose rhythm and proportion into such 
objects, we should have excellent objects, which 
would be the Greck view of what we call “the 
Deautiful.” No one, so far as Tam aware, his been 
able to explain the inner meaning of this word 
beatiful” 20 commonly used. Tt seems to be 
nothing but what could be called ‘ proved excel- 
lence,” An ancient Greek would not uiderstand 
our use of the word “ beautiful.” ‘That which is 
excellent” ; That which ia for the chief zood ” ; 
* Art conjoined with true reason, and there is none 
which is not suck "—these are the Greek views. 

Science can aid us to this end. Art would be 
better ifitembraced science, Science is mere dee 
tnkingand sound reasoning. Pupils in art chook 
have the right to know why in addition to how. 
Clients, too, have the same right to know why. 
Men unlearned in science, or who havo not a know- 
edge of it, expect acquiescence in their mere asser- 
tions, Such men have held positions as leadi 
tutors in art, but only during periods in, whiel 
science and art were divorced. — With regard to the 
marriage of seience with architecture, Cambridge 
University adopts the view that architecture may 
be rightly deseribed as both an ait. and. scien, 
‘und that an adequate knowledge of its history and 
iterelation to art in general is important to anyone 
who wishes to. practise it, In drawing up their 
regulations, the first part deals with the mathe- 
‘matical and scientific principles upon which the 
practice of architecture is based. { 

‘The more Greck art and its development is 
lied, the more it is found to be based upon 
‘scientific reasoning ; that is to say, ao far as our 
lnowledge goes through reading broadly, but not, 
unfortunately, from any actual knowledge we 
possess with regard to their practice for the gene- 
rating of their aystems of building. Proof of this 
will be found in Plato's iblic, in Aristotle's 
Eihies, and in most, if not all, of the works of the 
‘ncient philosophers and teachers, all of whom 
topar to pao zhythi and the la of numbers 
before all else. Even Cennino Cennini in the four- 
teenth century puts scienoe before art, for he says, 
“now the most worthy is science, after which 
‘comes an art derived from science and dependent 
upon the operations of the hand, and this is 
called painting.” Combarien’s work on the Laves 
of Mune, whieh T shall quote at length, is the most 
recent contribution to this rhythm of life. He, 
too, takes the scientifio side. 

to modern times we have some very 

clover evidence of research with the object of uscer- 
taining, first hand, views of art outside the pale of 
civilisation, it being impossible except, through 
books, which only give a bald history of the art of 





























past generations, to gather what was really the 
‘view of art at Mended geben 

‘Whether we are right in juduing by appearances 
alone is to be doubted, Tt has been thought that 
‘some parallel might be found in such research, by 
which the known history of appearances, wl 
have been taken for art in the sense in which wo 
understand that term, has, upon investigation, been 
found foreign to it. American professors’ have 
thought that the lack of this direct evidence might 
be partially supplied by research amongst. the 
savages, whose works have been taken as early in- 

ications of art. These researches show that what 
is taken for art or pattern is nothing of the kind. 
This the evolution of forms of identification marks, 
igns from foreign pottery, they 
do so in the ‘thut the copied ornament will 
produce the same virtues in their pottery that 
they believe inherent in the pottery from which 
they copy the design, ‘The arrow markings are 
species of ioraldry and identification marks, showing. 
thetribe and pedigree of the owner, who is responsi- 
ble for the misuse of it, and is entitled to any honour 
of right use. The women are tattooed, not to en- 
hance their beauty, but in order to preserve their 
identity. All these markings are understood by 
the tribes; in fact, they are mote or less a history of 
the people, and interest them as such, and in no 
way are they understood as artistic productions. 
If they set thom out in something like rhythmic 
sequerice, it is only from the fact that rhythm is 
‘common to their nature as it is to ours. The 
patternlike markings of the baircombs of the 
Women are churms against disease 

‘Tho only difference between civilised nations and 
savages is that the pattern and designs of the 
former have no reason for their existence other 
than wsthetio, whilst the latter have true reason, 80 
far as true essning in the savage may go, from 
their view of life. \¢ wsthetic reason in their case 
docs not exist, It amounts to this the savage in 
fll probability is like the Greek, artistic from our 
point of view, but not from his; he 8 no 
Fespect for anything whieh is not useful, but from 
rhythmic pattern-making in the one ease, and from 
‘scientific reasoning in the other, is looked upon as 

ing art for art's sake a subject of which he 
Etows nothing and cares less. The vavage, no 
doubt, has rhythm inherent in him, as we have ; 
hhe beats sticks and drums, and dances to time. 
His time, it is said, is more accurate than ours. 
‘Theeo savages, some of them, have a moral code 
which would if practised by civilised nations tend 
Yo righteousness. The men and women are not 
only denied the right to marry their cousins, but 
‘are not allowed to marry in the same tribe. 

From such, and similar research, may wo not 
Jeam not to be sure of appearances t The things 
which wo take forartisicproduetionsmay be foreign 
to unythingof the kind, and in fact may be indopen- 
dent of it, Conclusions too hastily formed will du 
more harm than good. The perpetual reiteration 
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that such and such is beautiful really has no mean- 
ing. What wo assert about the Greeks heing in- 
spired may, upon investigation, be found ta be 
nothing but tho result of a profound study of the 
reasons of things, the searching for rules and 
Prionplen and i sooeplanse of and rigid adber- 
ene to, these rules. If you will road the Teachings 
of Epictetus, the works of Plato, Aristotle, Bocrat 
‘and the others, you can come to no other conclusion, 

‘Aristotle in his Kuhies, speaking of Art, say 


So Art, na han beon stated, is 
ralnd, api to Mako, conjoined 
contrary is the namo stato with falso Reason, asd both 
fire employes upon contingent or variable matter, 


Plato in his Republi after discussing tho rhythm 
‘of dancing, pootry, and music, and the right kind 
‘of these tobe uscd for the chief good, says 

too is somewhat fall of these things 
‘tier worksnnnapof the Kind an 
ing is full of these, and carving, and 
ail workanansbip of every Kid of vetels as ore 
‘over the nature of bodies, and of all vegetables: for in 
all these there is grace and awhwaednew ; and the want 
‘of race, discord, atid dissonance, are the sisters of w bad 
style and depraved manners; nd their opposites are 
the sists and imitations of wober and worthy manners. 
entirely 0, replied he. Are we then to give inju 
to the posts alons, and oblige them to work into 
their poems the image of the worthy manners, or tot to 
‘compose at all with us ¥ oF are we to enjoin all other 
‘workmen likewise: and forbid this ill, undisciplined, 
‘liberal, ungracefil manner, and allow them to exhibit 
it neither in the representation of animals, 
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representa. 
tur, by every day plucking and 
satu of arnt tig, tie con 
act, imporcoptibly, a great mass of evi in thelerouls, 
elf of & good natural genius, to investigate the nature 
cof the beautiful nd the graceful, that our youth, dwell 
ing oe it wore ina healthful plac, ny be fof oa 
ides; whence, from tho heouttl works, smsething 
ill convayel tothe ight aed bearing, a by bras 
Bringing health from salutary, lads mpercepily 
Acading them on diseetly from childhood, to the rewen 
Manco, frieudship, atid harmony with’ right, reason, 
‘Thay Mould thos, said he, be educated. On thees 
accounts, therefore, Glaveo, said 1, ie not exueation tn 
‘ual of tho greatest liportance, because rhythm andl 
Harmony enter in tho strongest manner inta tbe inwnead 
part the soul al moat power act itroduce 
tow a the samo tino upightnem, nd making everyong 
uapright if he ia properly educated, and the reverse¥ he 
isnot? And, morcover, beeause the man who hes hers 
been extucated as tio ought perceives in the quichere 























that kind ; and being rightly di ited, he wil 
what is beautiful, rejoeing in its nad rocco fe 
soul, be nourished by it, and become a worthy and 
ood man: but whatever ia base, ho will rightly degpine 
Seti el yt el yong tad ree ale 
Teas nd Shon rence nemable 

‘an one as has been thus educated will em! sib taenee 


ate of 
il 


race it, recog. 
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sing it perfooth from its intimate familiarity 
ry a a 


Ain, puryuing the same train of thought, we 
read in Plato's Republic >— 

Anda for the man who ia not able fo gives reason to 
himself, and to another, #0 far as be In pot able, 90 fat 
ye 

in most especial manner they at 
part of education, by whish they my” Beconie able to 
‘question nnd answer in the most ‘manner. 

‘And in not this one prudent onution ® that they taste 
ok ceuonngy, whit they are young: for youhnye not 
forgot, Lauppose, that the youth, wl fit tnate 
‘of rowsoningy, nbs them i the way of a ‘and 
Shy ema thm lays for rp of ont 
tion, And imitating those who are ‘them- 
selves relute others, delighting like wehelps in 
‘and tearing to piece, In thee reaaoninyay, thoto always 
‘who are near them, ; 

By what ought wo to judge of whatover is to bo 
tightly” Judged YT i aot by experionee, by 
‘ioe al acho Or ea pone ieee 


than these ? ‘The same ‘perceived by sight, 
oo 20 tppar tbe ene was beara oop 
things appear crooked and straight, 








And tho sain 
when we look at them in water, and out of water; 
and concave snd convex, through the error of the 
ight a4 to colours, 


Jules Combarieu, Professor of the History of 
Music, Collige do France, in his scholarly work 
Music : its Laws and Erolution, ‘saysi— 

‘Can the principles brought to light | sciences: 
FE en Ea ee ea 
‘poras, ler would have it—by the more 
or lees simple relation of ruznbers ¢- Must we hold with 

tz “that music ja an unconscious act of ealeula- 
tion" t ‘Taking as our basin the first proposition, that 
munsic ix the art of thir in sounds, we aball reserve 
Lo ourselves theright of adding thi, which iafoundedon 
observation : musical thought is the manifestation of 
siooesl a raat urine nore seit Nesaee bee 
hero recognisable in hiimaaity. 

‘To the ncholar who attempts, with the dap of 
mathenatioy, 10° formulate. the’ Yow of Re 
Fesonanee, or to deveribo the mechani of 
car in order to deduce therefrom the prinel 
of an we me my reas are 
redding, you 1 ys 
4 dr 1 ait‘ the path and ti ue 
‘musicians ? “Your labours have, no doubt, the interest 
which attaohes to tho olnervation and explanation of 
be eripens ane crn your experiment® 

ot ove WI wien) pheno» 
cto You lady n noo given by such aud #8 


clastic body, and. ay it tell ue 
Ti i a ne nae 




















time ava oe have not common oe it 
ricasure ‘explain by numerical ratios an i= 
terval of a octave, ofa ity of fourth, et te Duk 
allthis i not music, any more than the leikers of the 
itpiahet areltersaiy, few wordaade np of Unie 
letters are poetry. Wo ean do without baa 
of  Cagniaet de Ia Tour hina nothing 
Bre RE 
‘0 tako up this wf on 
‘ouoatunantnouaevidenee of thoat useing bold 
‘the interference of “men of science" to bo useless OF 
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‘annoying, and are much wgains listening to them nt all, 
Bat as their opinion may be considered binssed, we 
aight abo elaim support for the students of acoustics 
by taking advan their own ents 

felmboltz, who it 1863 flattered himself that he nd 
given scientific foundation to the A B.C of musleal 
‘contposition, haa beon completly: refuted by von Ottin- 
‘00; nnd many people consider that Professor Stumpf, 
{tthe University of Berlin, gave the decisive blow tore 
Ubeory. A Hronch pllosgphier,M, Guillenin,Protemor at 
the Aiea fof Medicine, thus pains up thomatter : 
Good cooking was known long before chemistry made 








ita = and even chemistry, since it has grown 
up, haw not helped mush to perfect cooking ; in fnct 
‘some people adwert that it has destroyed the art. Tt 





te tho same with music.” ‘Thus the existence of 
rmonios is denied by M, Guillemin, 

Novatel his vil Ue our attitude, Tes an 
‘eaay matter to Sock ont oppositions, to drayefimpassa 
Ieect domantteon Whee Wot dosnt of artate 
Activity and that of objective nature; but what i 
ee ene ee 
° which appoar as the most opposed to enc! 
Other or to xe mmo in thought, thong in mankind, 
‘mankind in society, society in universal nature, all with, 
incessant atid minute int tion, crossings of 
lines, seri of facta forming the transformations of force, 
‘and fn sum that an and attypendons harmonio 
‘whole called Life, Tt appears certain that, before they 
‘are organised within us, and take, under the influence of 





‘imagination, the shape of a miclodious synthesis, sounds 
receive outside ourselves a primary organisation which 
repares and conditions the work of the artist. ‘These 
wa are made visibly manifest by ents ono 


‘vibrating string ora sinall metal plate covered with fine 
tind Wen Stow i dena Slang ln edge hers 
‘appear in the wand nodal Hines and curious geometrical 
Sigur. Natur isnot « musician, yt ale compos: 
nhs hia @ plan and w method ; nd sho obeys inlexible 
Tawi A ‘of a Beothoven are completely ignorant 
ff thom, nnd yet they conform with them unknowingly: 
‘Thin we shall prove by the analysis of certain munical 
texts, By tho prosduction of faots, and not af personal 
noorng, wa aall endeavour to prove that the musinl 
pomponce, ‘at the point where two groups o 
intueneos moot, obeys tntinetvely laws which at one 
‘ond the sae time may be referred both to wocial life 
‘and to phys. 

IC this end in nttained our task will, xo far, bo fniabed, 
Wouhall have brought back to unity all the branches of 
our mubjeot, dominated by u single principle, Instead 
of w mero juxtaposition of facta, wo shall have An 
inteinslo and ential co-ordination of the sciences 
‘umumerated at the beginning of this introduction ;. to 
Wits ‘acoustion, mathematics, prychology, matheticn, 
Iistory, and . 

Wo cat vory well mip 
auch na every pianist i accustomed to improviee 
‘mechanieally—in Which the tonie and dominant chords 
fare asociated in conformity with the rules of musical 
brig ‘sod which have yet no signification ; that 
yould ‘form, to borrow an expression from Leibuite, 

regular sequences,” and nothing more. There exists, 
otwoiuently, un ‘essential difference between the 
form ‘which ix nimply correct and one which nays 
‘ln th tind of Manali there js an ornamental art 

h may help ws to understand bow it is possible for 
‘ausie to ereate forma which, while of great vali, 





‘a concatenation of sounds 
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contain nooxact sentiment: its the art of the arabesque. 
‘Let us imagine arabesques which, instead of inert 
and without life, like those of the delinestor, should: 
form themselves before our eyes, the work of a mind: 
enileavouring to depict, by the movemeat of lines, mt 
a pty. th wool Ye an exact ago 
mnie 

Tn the Memorial Rites of the Chinese we read that: 
musi¢ ix intimately connested with the emential rela: 
tions of pe ‘hus, to know sounds, but not airs, 
is peculiar to birds and brute beasts; to know airs, but, 
‘not music, is peculiar to the common herd ; to the wise 
tone it ie roerved to understand suse. ‘That i why 
‘sounds are studied to know aim, airs in order to know 
music, and music to know how to rule. 

"Tbe principle and alin ofall these rule la the pleaaure 
‘of the car, Whose cart ‘That of the composer t 
Cortainly not, since he is not free, and, if he were, 
there would be, on the aame point of ‘doctrine, as 
taany roles an theo are muslin 

‘eis evidently a question hero of the ordinary ear, 
the car of everyones the structure of which regulates 
the average imprensione whonce ate decived the general 
rales forced tipon the individual, Hence the eca 
{finds Bimself fas sitastion analoggea to that’ of the 
writer, who is bound down by » language which he did 
At ae a sled orapw the petal 
of being unintelligible. No doubt he can modify it, but 
nly tom partial extent, abd never abruptly through wn 
act. een Lange In Saronk ae i litera 
fare, Chores Ho onganie change excepting where an 
foncration hus obtained the approval and sation of 
thecommcaty, 

‘The idea of © ultorntion,” which plays 20 large a part 
in musical grammar, is conventional, since, in 
reality, pone, difeing fa posed, ht ead 

‘i one tr the othr by 
Bisirnumberpeceeocbd, Its impossible to find in his 
any raison dre other than ia the instinctive demands 
of the ordinary ear, which, receiving the impression of 
‘an interval, at times remembers or expects an interval 
muller or greater by « semitone, 

‘There is therefore, from a tonictoits octave, hundreds, 
and even thousands, of ale rounds, ularly 
Atlaable, Yet woonly woknowledge weve, whith with 
‘the subdivision of certain degrees gives us in all twelve 
sounds, ‘There are two explanations of this faot. 

"The first is that tho ordinary’ ear is incapable of 
corning too saall intervals. We bear talk of very 

raotised mrusiciana who vaaily distinguish and repro- 
Rice by their voice fourths and sixth of a tomo, and 
ten mor. We have oly to olere al ‘oi 
{uning his inwteument or Fetlying tin the course of 

er to note that his ear is senaitive to sounds of 
‘oxtreme dolicacy, But those are individual cases, and 
itis exactly for that reason they have not given birth 
to the rational and logion! system which they might 
have inced. The system which has triumphed is 
cectaitly very defective in the eyes of a scholar, and 
wo ahould condemn it did not s0 many manterpicves 
blind us to its constitutional vieiousne its ieee 
fridue to what ure theory clle roving, and whit the 
sociologist might ‘call tho tyrannio influence of eollec- 
Uivity sitisdoe to the state of the ordinary ene, which is 
hot that of the virtuowo, but of people. with limited 
fovrer, ineapmbl of ect very min impreions 
fd inoning tei nyo fing pon the artis ho, 
all said and done, work for them. ye second explana~ 
tion is that the organisation of the scale has no other 
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princole and no other aim than the following -—to 


ot 
tay prodace those consonatices w 
rmailont and which the odarym gence 
Conidors an tho eaaiet to grasp because they are the 
most agreeable, ‘Thin principle once applied to. the 
Bpsco comprised between two limits like 435 and 870 
‘lations, it waa ninturally extended to each division 
OF tho whole fled of sounds wvailable for the art, and 
Thus grew up our musial nystem,, which In. great 
meanare iol by reasons of anced, 

‘We shal fortify this point of sew, which reduces the 
voale to the consonances if we ad that, in rely, there 
only exist jn music intervals consonant or non-con 
fonant, and that tha sca fe theoretical Betion, 

"Tho vale has bo more exiatence than has the "root 
in tho woh of verb langue. “Te nowhere spear 
the mort anclantereations of » popular genius.” Ite 
fyntemn deduced from the analgia of w work j and itis 
Nota fac of oluervaton which can be isolated in the 
amination a sven oy, Sth 

Historically speaking, the seul ia primarily what we 
call oeayn product ofthe laboratory orof the wud, 
the oreation of » Pythagoras of of a Btolealy ; accord: 
Ing to these scholars it remaiua a bookish and fodagogie 
thing, ands handy means of exponition for purposes of 
tuition.” Moaart Jn the scene with tho Commande ia 
Don Juan, Beethoven nt the tommenceniet of his 
fint Piano. Conserto, wrote no doubt for the sastra: 
fonts melodious squares. which. may ‘bs. called 
Mfonlen "but such works belong to period when the 
theories of the schools mado’ their influence on the 

f to be felt 
iy one sings, and nothing more ; now, there 
are no soale 3p the chant in union ot fa fart-soging. 
[At the preseat day the pupil who is" practising Ios 
fcalon on the ivory notes or on stringy is doveting 
Himsetf to an exercise useful for giving eglity Yo his 

erm, bat ho is without the pale of real Runs. 
"The mont diverse origins have been assigned to the 
bar, which wo have fost defied ai u suoceson of wes 
cone nnd tnaccented Beata, Plato nes int nro 
tence ofthe Absolute, the act of an arts obeying ike 
God when creating tho world, the law of umber, 
Spmene conden ae one a the Fintan 
which usidrlio the constitution of thinga, al beyond 
wih we cauot yo Ince thers have sc I fen 
inatation of the movements of « penduluzn of the beck 
of the pulse, of the normal trides ee, . , 

‘Time Wt m ok apectal to mats; A ay bo cone 
site that sat the oy gina ew ar 
of work pursed fa cominon, forced upon ma By th 
ogee of trea ie y ded 

mut ok content otrelves with words, bat must 
always keep betoro one minds the real facts to ehite 
the torw employed relate Nothing i cane then te 
invent new * isioa Tori” nt to tank that thee 
of invention Is necesarly’ a wign of gentae i woke 
father Woo Tue. ‘Tho more iqnrant he bs the mo fo 
{orn hie 'wss il be "novel Angee whan oe 
‘opera, placed tho orchextra on the alage In cent 
Abt thdatgwe ee pebeigs age cota, 
fridantly produce « novelty. 

Lat also remark thai to. the paychologit. a 
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+w forms " are legion ; but do they all possess gentas t 
‘They are in a situation similar to that of pierces 
or datore who takes the moat abnormal positions with- 
out, however, emancipating himself from the laws of 
sen Were, herd hl hia Ben 
‘rrotes aymiphony'he arranged all the parte 
mically, fevggaeteed acertain order was inherent to 
the nature of his thought, and because thist Atsolf 
tray tnconsciouny wut to the Slfuence of the Iw 
which regulates ibrations. 

In tho dingram of vibrations the phenomena of ight 
‘oooupy, like the musical sounds, seven octaves, if wo 
it ew nana tere a hi 

and ultra-violet, are not decom ‘eyo; 
brut visible light, dseomposable by tho colours of the 
ism, comprise Ut one octave, plaosd betwee the 
ith and the 49th (of the series of 45 octaves of vibra~ 





eis which it eclpewnarnis brine vit. 

omnes za eck ‘ 

Ts pou to construct chord of Highton tho mane 

ern ad ete ott yellow atthe 
aking relat the limit ofthe yellow 

ir 0) lint ofthe oraagey and een ab that 


Chae 
thove oft totes of chord, 
‘Taking at thet erteemesil th tate colour which 
pean te wares Golo ene Lamtit iy 
eye—orange, green, Volet—we get theratios 10: 12 
fepraenting the chord of see By taking th tes 
of comparison in the middle region of the spectrum, 
‘we should still more easily find a counterpart £0 the 
chord of sixth and fourth, 

Aro the two sens of hearing and of night formed by 
tho same evolution and by a aimilar process? This 
‘hat tho facts of history would seem to affirm. 

‘Thus, aftor having olmerved the properties common 
feslesty nd Tit, to Tight aad dian rato 

eat and to sound (exeeplsexeypendas), iia ot 
iawn sy in tgs, th ei 

ws for very different modalifig, 

‘This unity the mathematical Dhyssiat continually 
finds inscribed of itvelf in the formulas he uses, and it 
‘hich it weems as if the phenomena he puts into words 
utually exchange ther Innguages When he meets 
with the same equation in the theory of pacer 
‘that of the movemonts of liquid, in that of the elec 
potential in that of magnettn, nd in tha of te Bo 
Bgaion of heat te «ii dio uns on it 

l, not to vee that the most opposite phienomiens, 
hhaving no appareot reationaligy see pet cocaested By 8 
ecret internal analogy, that of the principle W1 
Sine hari pl Tuarmony. Tt i nol 

uc nets place in thia 5 
scan mira iors ofa concert Inwhih 
one can define ite Te ity consists 
ieloning atthe anne tne, toto dere 
in subjecting to the conditions of ohieetivg life, to the 
lars of acousticy and of numbers, that flow of 
with proce rom te dap of etn 

We oan, thereto 
observations mnde Ai 
solours. “Ava re 
oH 
observation cat rena 
hothing of the Universe taken as @. Wl 
Frllingy leave to philosophers the work of cons 
theories which go beyond the range of experi 
ono idea self from their labours. 
thing is vibration, everything ls energy. Ex 
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‘a force su] lon matter and which, distinct 
from it, animates it by virtue of a fundamental law 3 it 
is identical with the things of reality and would suffice 
oped 

‘Mathematics hay no right to supreme power, but it 
has great claims to the titudo of musicians. 

Tat, It serves—and it ix an infinitely valuable 
sorrice—to convey, iy plain that whiok has 
eon orented by the musical i 

2nd. By placing bafore our eyea, by means of per 
fevtly clear aymbolical substitutes, mnwiical facts, to the 
diroot observation of which we should sucrifice an 
enormous amount of time, the mathematician shows 
‘us at one glanoo the corrections of which these musical 
facts are susceptible. 

‘Thus arithmetic, it will be soon, after having been 
aweilla ea becomes magistra cantus, in the sense 
that it ntccoeds by degreer in disengaging from the facts 
the principle which governs therm, In music it is not 
always, a¢ in physics, the solo language used ; the com- 
Peat tenn hg 
Epes da tur mh ly mie 
demand 4 doctring, arithmetio presents itself first, since 
‘the musical construction is formed of measurable 
eee ae is Stich Sie ena ene 

te = ore 
thet fore and it places bolore the eyex of the Unoies. 
symbols which save him loss of time, and on which he 
ean work as on the realities themselves. 

‘It has been objected that, on the one hand, numbers 
and numerioal ratios reject all approximate calculations; 
that, on the other hand, in practical music everything 
is but approximation, Heot and absolute exactness 
sie he ohaced, aed oe 

re tn 
‘of sounds is vain. ‘This objection would have the sole 
effect of demonstrating the utility of mathemati 
they furnish means, more certain than the ear, of 
‘Appreciating tho errors themselves ; and the pa 
they allow us to set up, if nover striotly followed hy the 

















Virtuosi, fw ‘deal which they should seek to 
‘attnin ai nearly as possible, 
4rd. By causing reality to speak a language in vory 


‘general use, mathematics enables us to perocive curious 
analogion between music and phenomena very fae 
It was tll hy Gallo that tho great book 
wae 

“i ten tn i os ‘nethemall 
ertainly, while bearing in 

thought, we may aay the aamme of a 
¢an bo oatiely expressed by numbers and their raion, 
Now, ono of the great advantages of the expression of 
fundamental iotervale by numerioal ration iy that it 
allow ut vo an yay sy eomparnons betwen 
fepaznte, phenome, iageata. to us analogies 
wich wichout thea night have remained unnoticed. 


Tn curious work, The Magic of Numbers, Hellen 
bach asserted that * tho universe ia constructed #0 
‘to realiso a4 much as possible the law of simple 
‘and rational numbers." 

This last atrmation wil, perhaps, em on a par 
with the idea of Kepler, that, when creating the 
world and rogulating the order of the heavens, God 
had in His mind the five regular polyhedrons of 
seometzy! But, without having such soaring dog- 
‘tio atabitions, we only need to read and compare 
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in order to perceive, on certain points, an idontit 
‘between the laws of music and those of qed 
‘The comparison of these two orders of phenomena 
was already patent to the Greeks, who called by. 
‘the name of Mixture and Combination—without 
distinguishing betwoen the two—every emission of 
‘simultaneous sounds in simple ratios, and compared 
consonance to the “ mixture of wine and honey.” 
Lot us recall some of the laws discovered at the ee 
ginning of the nineteenth century : 

“When two or several bodies are united in 
several proportions, the weights of one of these 
bodies which unites it to an equal weight of the 
other aro in direct proportion to each other,” 
(Law of Multiple Proportions, or Dalton’s Law, 
1808.) For instaneo, oxygen forms with nitrogen 
aix nt compounds, In these the weights of 
oxygen, combined with a like weight of nitrogen, 
equal to 7, are respectively equal to 4, 8, 12, 16, 

, 24, or between themselves resemble our har- 
monies 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

“The weights according to which the different 

ies are united to the same weight of the same 
substance represent the ratios according to which 
these weights unite among themselves, or are the 
imple multiples of these ratios.” (Law of Pro- 
portional Numbers, ascribed to Berzelius, 1910.) 

“When two gases combine, the volumes of the 
component gases aro in direct proportion to each 
other; (2) the volume of the combination, mea- 
‘sured in the gascous state, in the same conditions of 
temperature and pressure, is in direct proportion 
Soha es EY o ns OF tse sorepone nto 
(Laws of the Combination of the Volume of Gas, 
ascribed to Gay-Lussao, 1810.) 

‘Thus the volumes of hydrogen and of oxygen 
which combine to form water aro in the simple 
ratio2 tol, This is the ratio which expresses the 
‘octave in musio, ” 

Mr. Alfred ©, Haddon, in his book on Hvolution 
in Art, says 

‘Thoro aro two ways ia whioh art may bo ntudiod, the 
resthotio and the scientific. ‘Tho former doals with all 
manifestations of art from a purely subjective point of 
‘view, and olassitics objects nocording to certain no-callod 
“canons of art,” These may be the Lrongt ferns 
nised rules of the country of roe to whioh the oriti 
‘belongs, and miny evan have the sanction of antiquity, 
‘or they may bo duo to tho idiosynoragy of the would-t 
‘mentor. In eriticising the art of another countey it 
‘must be remembered that racial tendencies nny give 
och a bias as to rend it very difficult to (reat foreign 
‘art sympathetically, Western Europe and Japan ace 
‘eases in pointe vatinn‘in wethetics inabeurd, for, 
‘after all, the msthotio venso in aaa tee ‘upon Ee 
‘sonal likes and dislikes, and it ie difficult to see what 
‘sure grownd there can be which would be common to the 
majority of people. The wsthotio study of art may. 
ery wel bo fft to profesional arteries 

Wo will now turn to a more promising field of 
inguiry, and seo what can be gained from a 
scientific treatment of art. This ioek gis falls 
into two categories, the physical and the ms gical, 

@ 




















establishing a physical basis for art, The pleasure 
Ale sensations whic Ine, fom, nd enurmay 
tive rise to are doubtless analogous to those caus 
by musical sounds, but with this difference, that 
the latter aro caused by the orderly sequence of 

articular vibrations witereas the vibrations of the 
Wormer are synchronous, Tt in posable that ot 
only must the character of these vibrations. be 
taken into account, but that the structure of the 
human eye and personal equation must be allowed 
for in analysis of the pleasurable setisntions caused 
hy any work of art.” These remarks necessarily 
refer only to the forms of things; thelr meaning 
‘nd the sensations thereby evoked belong to the 
domain of psychology. 

submit that itis high time that some science oF 
reasoning should be infused into architecture, and, 
indeed, into all that, wo The texts 
of the writers on architecture, it is submitted, do 
not help us very much, as the following quotations 
may tend toshow: 

‘The history of Architecture i tho history of the 
world. —A. W, Pots 

‘The nfoence ofthe ennseayhich act mont 
an the genian of the art after tho cl 
‘nansers religion, and the changes to which a nation i 
Subject in its poltial stato during the cours of agea-— 
Enaovx 0’ Acrscovnr, 

Unleas act is tho expression of the ayatem it should 

ns A ae att cam on ae 
%o awaken uny feelings of sympathy i 
the heart of the spectator. A. W. Boots. 

“Architecture in tho art which so disposes and sddorna 
the oles raised by’ man, for whatsoever Usee, at 
the sight of thea conteibates to his mental Health, 
Power and pearare 

"Architecture concerns itself only with thowe chat 
acters of an edifice which are nbove nnd beyoud tx 
‘onmon weee—om Rusts. 

Tn what aro generally underwood 
Motor of at met as the Grecian, 
Gothie, the ienaimance,&e.may be recognised deep 
interesting accumulations of expecience concerniag tte 
nae of man's intuitive aflsttons foe certain cones 
Ser coor mee 

les aro tnually complete in themselves; and, 
Although not of uaiforin excellonca, ure mill genera 
Concorant amongat all tho vatioun’ mentors, thet 
‘ompore the.—-a, D. Wrarn 

Architecture ‘on fitoees, arrangement, an 
shi cs ert 
‘The pertection ofall works dopenda oh thee uma fo 
iver the need proposed, ant on principles resting 
from s considerntion of Nature eevell andl te 
iets tpproved oly hoe which by st ualogy 

ere horne out iy th appearance 
ere orne out hy "the an ‘of lilitye 

‘Tho emence ofthe fine arts Bogoe whore util 
narowerssepation ends Ti abstr ok ee 
‘omament is in thal sso to be’ uaelean thet ioe 
Principle exists in-Naturw ‘we. lmmodiiely teal 
Calling to mind the merely beautiful nppeneatee ey ee 
‘ible world, and particularly the colours of Races 
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In every case in Nature whore fitness or tility ean be 
trac the character qunity or relative Brty 
found to be identified by that of fitness; but where no 
utility i found to exist, save that of eonveying rational 
delight, or of exalting the mind by: ida ot perfection, 
Wwe recognise x more easential or abeolite prinoiple of 
broauty.—Sir CnAntine Le EATLAKE 

Infinite varioty and wneering fitnens govern all form 
fn Nature.—M, D. Warr, 

‘Tho weful a w Yebiale for the beautiful. 

‘Thero should bo no features about a 
fro tot nocesry for rosvenianee, canst 
Propriety. 

2 seamen sl sts of ereenal Ge 
seential construction of the bai 

Pointel architecture doos not conceal her constmuetion 
tout eatifon it. 

How many objects of orlinary use ave rendored 
monstrous and ridiculous, simply because the artist, 
instead of seeking the mont convenient form, and thea 
decorating it has embodied some extravagance to con- 
eal tho real purpose for which the article has heen 
made!—. W. Ponty, 





whieh, 
or 








By means of design no taster ug 13 Sane, 
‘upon every object of which we determine the form, 
‘essential partioulars concerning ita material, its method 
of construction, and ite uses—M, D. Wrarr. 

‘Tho primary consideration of construction is a0 neces 

to pure design that it almost follows tbat whet 
Style aod ommament are debasod, construction sil be 
found to have been first di led ; and thot those 
styler which are considered the purest, and the best 
period af those ses ar jut thon wher consti: 
five utility line been rightly understood and most 
thoroughly attended to.—RepanavE. 


All common and useful things may be rofined into 
ebjects of toauty; and. though common, ll hat 
‘venutifal or high in art i merely an elaboration and 
rofinomeat of what is fundamentally m usstal and 
eoomary aete—Fnouseos. ae 

Beauty is produced by the pleasing. 
good tase cl he lok ant be tae aie oe al 


Darts being proportioned to each other=—VrEKUVIVS. 


If nature hae made the human no that the 
different members of it are measuros of the whole, #0 
‘the ancients have with groat propriety determined that 


in all perfect works euch part should be some aliquot 





part of the whole. Proportion is that le 
‘mony betwoen the several parte ofa balding which i 
the rewult ofa just and regular agreement of thes 
fc ot ‘ight to the width, thie to the 


‘and each of these to the whole,—VienUvIUK. 
‘Thowe arta aro generally gonsldered tho most wort 


in which the mental labour employ nd the ment 
fletsuteproaiced ar reutest adn which the manual 
Inbour, or labour of w! stsoover kind, i lownt apparent 


Sir Cianias L. Rasriaie, 
All these, with the exception of Vitruvius, may 
bo taken as merely asserting something in 


nature of half-truths, which, tet 
"aay Boal ag?” THOM MA Bp aye 


Profesor W, Knight in the preface to his work 
on the Philosophy of the Beautiful gives his opinion 
that, “Accurate Koowiedye of previous spelt: 
tion is always our best guide in the study of a pro- 


SCIENCE AND PROPORTION mL 


blem that fs perennial ; and while the history of 
lilosopby sais Ya the moth petfok theory it 
doomed to oblivion no less certainly than the 
imperfeot ones, and that they all. revive after 
temporary extinction, we can contribute nothing 
‘of valuo to the controversies of our timo by striving 
alter an aiginality that dapantes with the past 
‘That the philosophers and others, from the most 
ancient of times up to the present, have nover 
lost touch with the principles of rhythm and pro- 
portion in thelr remoning,. will bo manifest i 
extracta are taken from their works. Professor 
Knight: hus collated such extracts in a very ad- 
mitable manner, and probably his history is the 
‘boat as regards historical sequence. 

Dealing with Greek philorophy, rely mont will 
agree with Professor Knight that the tendency 
‘was to bring all into harmony or into an harmonious 
whole, whilst the modern tendency is to divide and 
subdivide, until it has missed the unity that 
underlies division. It is interesting to note that 
‘Buphranor, who was a painter and sculptor, wrote 
a book De Symmetria et Coloribus, and Professor 
Knight states that, from Pliny down to Hirt 
Geschichte a. Bild, Kiinate) the symmetrical ex- 
cellence of his own work has been noted. The 
value of this work to students lies in the fact that 
both in his practice and his teaching he develo 
the principles of Art which Greek philosophy bad 
inculcated in its prime, ‘The date of his birth, 
thongh doubtful, is given as about 962 m0. 

Professor Knight is of the opinion that the 
Latin rage theorised less than the Greek had done. 
Relatively speaking there is no theory of the 
Hrantifal to be found at nll in Roman literature, 

When we reach the mediwval period Professor 
Knight states that, as soon as we see any sign of & 
revival of philosophy, interest in the problem of the 
beautiful returned as one of its elements. We 
have really little of note that would be of interest 
ina Paper like this until we come to the fifteenth 
century, whon Savonarols (1452-1498), who was 
really‘ roligious teacher, deals with the subject 
of the beautiful in one of his sermons for the Third 
Sunday of Lent. “In what does Beauty con- 
sit? he asked. ‘In colour? No, In form t 
No. Beauty, as regards composite things, is born 
of the correspondence of parts and colours, The 
beauty of simple things is in their light. | Bebold 
the sun and the stars, their beauty is in the light 
they shed; behold the spirits of the blewed, their 
beauty consists of light ; behold, God is light: He 
in beauty itself. ‘The beauty of man and woman 
is greater and more pertot ‘the miore resemblance 
it hath to primary beauty. What, then is this 
beauty? Tt ia a quality resulting from the pro: 
portion and correspondence of the members and 
pasts of the body. Thow dost pot call » woman 

heautiful on account of her beautiful nose oF 
ands, but when all is harmony. What is the 
source of this beanty ! On investigation, thow 
wilt seo that it emanates from the soul.” ‘Then 




































we have Albrecht Ditror (1471-1528), Hix, two 
chief works are the Book of Measurements and the 
Book o} Human Proportions, anil he says, ** T haye 
hoard how the seven sages of Grecce taught a 
man that measure is in all things (physical and 
moral) the best, ‘Those arts and methods which 
most approximate to measurement are the 
noblest, 

In dealing. with the philosophy of Germany, 08 
far as this Paper is concerned we have Kant, who, 
after dealing with nogativn ao Denuty, sys in 
Conclusion that we call thiigs bewutiful because 
ou faculties work harmoniously in regard to them. 
With reference to Rudolf Hermann Lotze (18! 
ss) Profesor Knight considers that bis specific 
teaching on the subject of the beautiful is not 
nearly so valuable ay his criticism of the philo- 
sophical theories of others. He held that the 
things we call beautiful do not please us as in- 
dividuals only, they: please the universal spirit 

ts, ‘The beautiful in itself cannot be a char- 
‘acteristic common to all beautiful objects, Beauty, 
however, actualises itself, both in the types of 
individual beings and in events. It is disclosed 
in their characteristics, and in the agreement 
between the free activity of any single living 
being and the universal laws of nature it finds 
expression, ‘To impress as ns beautiful, art must 
first please the senses (a physiological condition) ; 
it must secondly conform to general laws (a 
logical condition), In other parts of his pl 
Totze was much influenced by Herbart, b 
‘thetic he took a line of his Huns Christian 
Gersted (1777-1851), Professor of Physics at the 
University of Copenhagen, wrote, papers om the 
Philosophy of Nature which with other papers 
were collected and translated from the German 
in 1862 by Land J. B. Horner. Here we have 
dialogues on the principles of beauty, the natural 

ihilosophy of the beautiful, and the unbeautiful in 
Qiature in ite elation to the harmony of beauty in 
the whole. 

‘The outcome of the frst of these dialogues (sayx Pro- 
fouor Knight) is that the pleamure we derive from 
Tronuty. depends both on reigon and on tho sonees. 
Musical tonce, for example, contain  idden reason 
Within them.” Symiseteieal figures, whiol delight uy 
tio wo beats of the roan that In the Mmmety, 
‘They are conformable to rule, ke. to reason, ‘The ciel 
ie perfect figure: because it uniter #0 many charwoter~ 
Tiletin itsunity,  Teie not a mere abstmet conception, 
Weis an entity that ix in itpell beautiful, because of ite 
detail Ides | We find in the circle aymmetry, com 

Netion, wholeness, unity in variety. ‘The external 
Fiinge reaches us through the senses, and delights 0%, 
‘without oue being conscious of the ideas whieh it con 
Milan ad which Ke within it, Ia the whole realm of ine 
Shenae Nature wa find geometrienl forms which are 
Peautiful; and hes we pass to organic Nature the 
Tinos and angles of orystallino beauty are exchanged for 
the enor ad ion of Mand organiation, At 
ynmuetry lion hid in crystals and orgaaisms, reason 
Faaeeee re Tein thee, on nfm foundation within 
‘our nature, not in sense only but in reason.” 
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‘The two chapters on the natural hiloophy 
of the beautiful were written lator still, In them 
aro discussed the Jaws of sound and of colour, in 
minute detail. We find that Nature produces the 
sate frm are created by human thought, and 
that what aro thoughts within us are also laws of 
Nature without us, We thus discover that the 
Jaws of Nature are the laws of Reason, and that all 
‘Nature reveals the eternal living reason. Soul 
and Nature ate one, agen from two different sides,” 
Dealing with the philosophy of France, we have 
Descartes, whose letters were published ‘in 1683 ; 
hia views are sufficiently expounded for the present, 
nurpose in the extractabove given from Combariew, 
The chacaoteriaton of beauty, acoording to Crousas 
(1663-1748), aro variety, unity, regularity, order, 
sand proportion. Subsequently he weems to lay: 

chief stress on the threefold churactoristic of unit 
in variety, proportion, and fitness. An object is 
beautiful (1) when it includes within it diversities 
reduced to unity, which occupy the mind without 
fatiguing it; () when it has. proportion, well 
sustained ; and (3) when it is wall fitted to its 
place, We do not require, however, to. postpone 
our judgment as to the beauty of an object tntil 
We recognise these three things as present, becatise 
beauty forces. itself pou us spontanconaly, Tt 
triumphs over us, and our heart responds to it 
without the aid of reason. ‘The question then is, 
‘has it o basis in the nature of things, or is its basis 
caprice ? To determine this we must go to the 
root of human nature, and to the radical principle 
of the universe, which is harmony. Montesquieu 
(1689-1756) lays down the law that whatever we 
‘ee at one moment should have symunetry ; what 
Wo see in succession, variety. A. C. Quatremére 
de Quincy (1755-1840) thot the least analysis 
shows that the beautiful Deomposed of « principle 
le of order and 

























of unity allied to variety, 
harmony, truth and utility=qualitien 
‘be appreciated in theory, and applied 
only by the union of reason, intelligence, imagina- 
tion, and fecling—fucultiew’ existiny in_all men, 
but which are in the yreater: mumber inert. Ty 
1867, Charles Blane, member of the French Inc 
stitute, discusses architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. He asserts that the subline may be 
ound in chaos, or the horrible, but beauty reqhires 
order, proportion, and harmony. M. Auguste 
Laugel emphasisen the principle of onder amd 
harmonious proportions, He says : "Tho Bowuti: 
ful cannot have its origin in tumult, in the echo of 
8 set of sounds in which 19 measure or harmony 
can be discerned ; ‘nor ean it be found, amongst 
the plastio arts, in a miscellaneous medley of 
colours and of lines. The ideas which the arts 
express must be made intelligible through forme 
sai Sgro, Tight und shade, de. Tt there i 
Lo common measure, if contrasts ate not mana 

with ail if the small and the largo, if light fea 
shade, ifthe simple aud the rich josile wath excl 
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other and aro intermingled without judgment 


‘and without role, all is lost, because the 
‘dea and the thought which undeelio the material 
envelope do not exist.” In 1885 tho Abbé P. 
Valet, Professor of Philosophy in the Séminaire 
a'lvry, in his fourth of five elements of bowuty, 
affimied that “ Unity must be found undernent 
Variety, as that which animates the whole. But 
everything must not be sacrificed to this unity. If 
the inity is absolute, beauty indestroyed, Temust 
be' posable to dventangle the prnsipel idea, rom 
ists wt bo peated Sake aad SoG 
it must not mite tol + 
‘must etill retain " V'intdyrité, Ia mesure, Uharmonio, 


Je mouvement, ta vi 

















this unity, 
ing with the philosophy of Italy, Professor 
Dealing wih the pilosphy of ‘Geshe 


Knight says that the course of philoso, 
on the wabject of the Baautfel tag heen ere 
mixed up with the progress of the arts in Italy 


than in any other Et ‘ ete 
and. Palladio, 


Battista Alberti (1400-1485) 
the Prolene oy > sinks thy saat aporagt 

mut Pro ight thinks the most impo 
link between De dechiaeure of Vereri ed the 
modem books of Mr. Hay (who reverted to him 
explicitly) is the Harmonices Mundi of the astro~ 
nomer Kepler. ‘This book was published in 1619, 
and is divided into five chapters, entitled re- 
spectively : (1) Geomotrieus, 2) Architectonicus, 
(3) Harmonicas, (4) Metaphysious, and (5) Aatro- 
homicus and Metaphysicus. In it the principle of 
Pt yrmatry and Sonera i ‘as runnin) 
through all things, and resulting in the * music o1 
tho epheres.” ‘The mladions ct meaieal and figure 
harmony are discussed, and this isa ntriot deve 
nent, of the principle ‘of Vitruvius, by whom 
Principles of tusio were applied to architecture 

Tn Holland we have some views on tho pile 
of the Beautiful, J. ¥. van Boeck Calkoen (1772— 
1811), Profesor of Philosophy in Leyden, gives 


utiful ws 

What is perceived: by : 
if its parts fh arranged and combined 
after an intellectual order or law. (2) When we 
feel that anything is beautiful, that feeling. ix 
awakened by our. di mt of the relation 
between the intellectual and material. Intal- 
Jectual unity ix always the foundation of the 
Beautiful. “From this he infers, among othor 
things, that in architecture, seulpture, and painting, 
Beauty lies in w mathematical order, by which the 
Telation and position of lines and. plands are fixed. 
The artist perceives this equation of lines and 
planes at once by sight, feeling, and inspiration 
throu  aathematial fact, ee 
Temarks on symmetry or graceful pro- 
‘ates that those that ave most plein 
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could be expressed by small numbers, tn line of 
say 130 ible sections be divided into thirty, 
forty, and aixty, such would be divided symmetri- 
Aiea aae ieeerscta isting expres is toe 
numbers three, four, and six. If divided into 
twenty-two, seventy-nine, and twenty-nine there 
‘would be no syminetry, because the proportion can 
nly be expressed inthe larger numbers. Pro- 
fessor Knight ‘on to say that Fock is of opinion 
that the lost theory of Polycleitos, which he ex- 
sine by a modal gare and by which he taut 
Mhat the respeotive lengths of the different. par 
of the human body must be in order to give « 
graceful well-formed whole, was based upon this 
Eymutry of proportion. “He then proceeds. to 
explain bow this sate aymmetry is found in the 
dnnsons of the Pyrat the Grek temple 
the Gothic eatheds in coramio objects, gold 
and silver work, &o.—in short, in all true works of 
art, in endless variety Iso in the construction of 
the human body, that of different animals. He 
bolioves this symimetty, in its new meaning, to be a 
condemnation of Zeising’s aurea sectio, which is the 
division of a line (=1) into two such parts (a and b) 
that a: b:+b: 1, an asthetio significance, in thatit 
furnishes the most perfect means between absolute 
equality and absolute diversity, or between ex- 
pressionlese symmetry and proportionless expres- 
Hon, or between rigid regularity and unregulated 
freedom. J. van Vioten (1881) affirms that the 
pineipal resto whic al ‘works of art must con 
form are method, nie diversity etry, 
‘and proportion, i Adoll Zeising’s elle 
known aurea sectio ia the law that lies at the root 
ofthe tay of proportion, 
fn English philosophy the first important state- 
ment is that of Baal Beooa: $ ‘That is the best 
Tart of Hea which a pcre canna exppe 
To, nor the fits sight of the eye. There is 10 
1 Iiauty that hath not some strangeness in 
portion.” ‘The first Lord Shaftesbury, in 
his Miscellancous Reflections of 1774, affirms that 
what is beautiful is harmonious and proportionable, 
what is harmonious and proportionable ‘is true, ane 
what issat once both heautiful and true is of con- 
equenvce aurecable and good. Gorge, Berkeley, 
Bishop of ‘Gov: 1684-1753), in a dial on 
‘Beauty amerts that all minds have ideas of order, 
harmony, and proportion, In 1814 8. ', Coleridge, 
in hin Bexays on the Pine Arts, says tI discern 
iment of the harmonious relation of the parts of a 
thing each to eaoh, and of all of then to the whole, 
At once and. intuitively exoites in usa feeling of 
delight, ‘This is wholly different from a sense of 
what isa ‘ble, and it is in a sense intermediate 
Tetween it and a perooption of what is good. ‘The 
scent of & rose may make it more agreeable to us, 
nut it doos not add to its beauty. John Flaxman 
(1829), in his Lectures on Sculpture, affirms: that 
Beauty is not merely an imaginary quality, but 
real eaence, as may be inferred from the harmony 




















































3 
of the universe, Hazlitt (1819) auys that Beauty. 
consists in gradation and harmony. Henry Howard, 
R.A, Professor of Painting at the Academy (1834), 
dealing with the beauty of form, maintains that 
certain forms are beautiful intrinsically, apart from. 
association ; and, referring to, the theories which 
find tho essence of beauty in fitness, propriety, 
harmony, perfection,” he says that they all virtually 
admit proportion to be an essential element of 
beauty, which ho thinks « primary and universal 
cloment. Dr, M'Vicar of Moffat (1837), in hia work 
On the Beautiful, the Picturesque, avd the Sublime, 
tasks, why is the aymmetry of objects a source of 
beauty 1 aud why’ is the expression of objects in- 
‘croased when their mero symmetry is destroyed 1 
Hz answers that syrumetey ia tho condition of pete 
fection in organic bodies. Nature 
‘endeavouring to realise equilibriuan, ins 
and stable products. It is s0 from the structure 
of the solar system down. to that of the flower, 
‘Thus simple Beauty has its signature in Nature 5 
it is not a creation of the mind. For our purpose 
it will be useful to quote Professor Knight's 
summary of D. Ry Hay's Principles of 
Symmetrical Booty, Kainburgh, 1846, In. it. ha 
tries, as he says, to develop the principles of 
Symmetrical Beauty, and their application to the 
arts, ima popular manner, Mr Hoy knew nothing 
of Plato when he began his studies, but he worke 
fon the Platonic Hines. He believed, as Sir Tsanc 
Newton did, in goneral laws with respect to all the 
senses,” and therefore that there was an under 
Tying analogy between the prineiples of form and 

jove of sound. He laboured very much, as 
Michael Anglo di, with, viow to discover the 
Principles of Beauty. Of Aisthetics he says 

Tn this soience the human mind is the subject, and 
external Nature the object, Each dividual rind isn 
‘world within itself, but the individial mind and, the 
World at large have w relation to each other. ‘The 
jot is affeoted by the object. . .. The science of 

sis devoted (0 the investigation of the mode in 
Which external objects affect the mind, to please oF to 
Aiaploase it, to produce n sense of harmony oF of diseor 
Harmony i, as Aristotle defines it, the union of 
teary. principles having ® ratio to each other. 
‘The cantfary. prisciples are those of uniformity and 
Farlety, which kive rise to two distinot kinds of beauty, 

ong to tho prelominance of one or the other of 
{them in an object. The one may bo called ayrometrioal 
Bawa, and the other ictureagun Dewuty the Sea 
allied to. the. principle of uniformity, in being baved 
ton pecs lve thn second lied fo the principle of 
Variety to so great a degree that bo precise aww can be 
Inia down for its production. 
He proceeds to show the operation of harionie 
|. first on rectilinear figures, and then on 

linear ones ; and tries to prove that by their 
inion the laws of harmony are evolved, and that 
the principles of harmony which he has set forth are 
‘ patural and an inherent quality in oowetry. Ta 
the Scievice of Beauty, as developed tn Nature and 
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applied in Art, Me, Hay expands his doctrine, his 
aim boing to prove scientifically that the beautiful 
Nature and in Art, which appeals to the mind 
through the eye, is governed by the same laws as 
govern the ear; in other words, that Beauty must 
‘conform to the laws of Nature in tho plastic art of 
ting, as well as in the sister art of music. In 
this he wa pry antiiyatd by work, pbliahed 
in 1881, The Music of tho Bye; or, Bsiays on the 
Principles of the Beauty and Perfection of Architec- 
ture, by Peter Legh, in which the resemblance of 
music to architecture is traced at some length, 
architecture being called the musio of the eye, 
Mr. Hay says his aim is to rise superior to the 
josynérasies of different artista, and to bring back 

@ common type the sensations of the eye anid 





















to 
of the ear. He repeats almost verbatim the 
‘analyses and the contention of his former book, 
that symmetry gives rise to Beauty, and variety to 








turesqueness. ‘The science of Beauty is evolved 
from what he calls the * harmonic law of Nature,” 
which is based on the Pythagorean system of 
numerical ratios. He applica it first to sound, 
afterwards to form (especially as seen in the form 
of the human head, countenance, and figure), and 
lastly to colour, and the proportions of ancient 
Greek vases and ornaments, He considers all 
sesthetic science as “based on the great harmoni 
law of Nature, which pervades and governs the uni- 
verse, and which lies, as such, intermediate between 
the physical and the metaphysical sphere.” 
Professor Knight, citing with approval a review 
of Jeffrey, M'Viear, and Hay in Blackcod's 
Magazine for December 1853, say: 
‘The writer holds that, if there be no standard of the 
Beautiful, "novelty ” ig all that is Yelk tous inart-work, 
We can no longer speak of the yreat masters, or of any 
masters. If association can explain the Beantiful, then. 
the ntudy of wathetion is but labour lost. (1) Beauty is, 
‘0n the lat analysis, bat nother name for perfection, 
‘The beauty of individual things is various; but the 
Deauty of all beautiful things agroes i thi, that they 
all approach perleotion, aod delight us according aa they 
do no, (2) Beauty (which ie perfection) in " as diverse 
in its forms an the weveral faculties and organs by which 
21 the Belt or vale ste ox oattenee oe 
of the ro div 0 two ¥ 
the intellectual and the material, Lacan es 
In. his criticism of the association theory, the 
writer asks how it comes to pase that a circle 
regarded, "semper, ubique, et ab omnibus," as 
‘more beautiful than an irregular figure, winless there 
oa standard of beauty in the mind ? "So alvo with 
colours and sounds, Differences in taste prove 
nothing against a standard, because each taste 
may have @ standard for itself, and yet they may 
all vary, just as Greek and Gothié architecture 
Vary, or as tho several shied of heroic action do. 
‘The writer affirms truly that “ the beautiful and 
the good stand together on the same pedestal 
We cannot hold by the one and despise the other. 
Acoustic science shows that the beautiful in musi 
is based on certain objective harmonious ratios: 






































so with the beauty of colours, Unity and 
vesiy A Sh tro Bed al ie at 
compositions ; and unity in variety (in other words, 
symmetry) is the frat thing to be attended to in 
ueathetical science. 

In considering the elements of beauty, William 
Scott (1861), an artint, beuinw with harmony” of 
parts us the first and mont necessary condition. 

hs second condition is aymmetry, every living 
creature being composed of two halves, énch the 
exact counterpart of the other. AML architecture 
is the triumphof symmetry, Profesor J.F. Sealey, 
in a paper on the Elementary Principles of Art 
says that the difforent arts answer to different 
faculties, bat inal of them delight i expressed by 
rhythm or proportionofsomelkind ; and thisrhythnt, 
which runs through our whole existence, and with= 
‘out which life would be comfortless, is the princi 
thing in art. It is present in painting, soulpture, 
‘and architecture, no less than in poetry, mi 
and dancing. Rhythm is regularity in time, 
regularity in space is form. ves us the first 
principle in art, but added to it thore must be 
Imitation. This is the second of the two primary: 
principles. It is imitation which is the passive 
principle in art, that gives to it its boundless range 5 
whereas the other (rhythm or proportion) i 
sctive shaping principle. By the one we find what 
exists in Nature, and reproduce it; by the other 
wwe give a new interpretation to what we find. Dr. 
‘Todhunter, M.D. (1872), finds that order and pro- 
portion are conditions of the Beautiful, order being 
symmetry, proportion being harmony. He deals 
With the seven colours of the spectrum in relation 
with the seven notes of the musical seale. Dr. 
Todhunter asks what is that which speaks to 1s 
through forms, colours, sounds, and what, does it 
ete ie Bare Sins ae D ae 
we instinctively recognise as 
Und for itself, no produot of Bi forces, but of 
forces working intelligently and with mutual help- 
fulnees to n definite end, ‘Through it we past 
beyond ourselves to the Divine, 


May it mot be said that originality isn species of 
conert; ‘of ommesonidences, date to atsnct 
attention by odditios; a proof of the lack of ability, 
to improve upon previous productions; lack of 
the desire for and of the necessury knowledge to 
‘accomplish this and prove it ; hence decadence 

Great artists and architects haye nover hesi- 
tated to copy the works of one another, Why 
‘should lesser minds hesitate ? Is it only because 
they wish to be original t To such an extent hat 
the pride of ofiginality grown, that the Royal 
Instituto of British Architects lias been compelle 
to rapper “< Copreigh Bill in antic This 
may have the effoct of throwing ws upon 
tradition, permeated by the apirit of advanced 
scientific reasoning, Such method would 
for proyresion poh ight ines, 

UL we are to succeed, we must find one common 






































SCIENOR AND 
rulo applicable to all, not only to architecture, but 
to musio, dancing, painting, poetry, ancl all objects 


whatever their utility. This one rulo, it is sub- 
mitted, is harmony, which springs from rhythm, 
which aprings from measurable and synchronous 
vibrations: in architecture, that which we call 
propetion, raised upon a skeloton 
framo of proportional apacing of lines, upon whieh, 
‘and around whieh, we construct proportional voids 
‘and solids, one unit to each building, subdivided in 
measurable proportions, even down to the smallest 
ornament, might be a solution of this problem of 
rhythm and harmony in architecture, “Some ob- 
joctor may ask, all buildings in one street, or ad- 
Joining one another, on one unit? ‘The reply 
would bo: * Itisdesirable they should. be on pro~ 
portional units,” Individual bands within ear- 
shot of a listener but not of one another, although 
playing one composition, the pitch and time vary 
Ing, ate distressing ; but whon massed and play- 
ing the same composition, the pitch and time auree~ 
ing, are pleasurable 

‘it, or is it not, strange that terms used in 
music and art are synonymous, such as * Tone,” 
“Harmony,” and many others t Architecture has 
boon called frozen musio—is this not very near the 
truth ? 

Architects look to the visible parts of « building, 
nover search for invisibles, assuming there are 
none, yet these are the true essentials of higher 
architévture. Not to do 80 18 a species of laziness 
orindifforence, Men who state that they use their 
eyes only are Inbouring under « delusion. They 
are fighting against their intelligence. If itis re- 
membered, and clearly kept in mind, that the eyes 
‘are media to the intelligchce, much confusion will 
he avoided. ‘Tho sketchers and picture makers do 
little towards the advancement of higher architec= 
ture, Some, indeed, trouble to inguire why the 
building was erected, but these are few, | Thoy fill 
their books with portraits of buildings but know 
nothing of their characters. é 
_ No information of the actual use in practice of 
interaxial or of pro ‘al lines can be found, 
only the theory, What has been given to-night 
has been collected during the perusal of the works 

tho authorities uiven, and notes made of matter 
‘h might tend to prove that by such means 
san the higher knowledge of architecture be 
obtained. Try as you will, information cannot be 
had of the method of putting into practice the 
rules and principles of the recks. Where to 
swarch it ia diffioult to ascertain. ‘That it will be 
obtained from some source other than books on 
architecturo there ean be little doubt, ‘To-night, 
extracta from unusual sources have been the means 
of laying before you theories or principles, and are 
the reault of reading outside the beaten track. | We 
‘hall have to go further afield yet before the true 
winciples can he collected. Where next to look 
for information it is diffioult to. 




































PROPORTION 15 


T have not put up a building yet without using 
the method of interaxial lines, which may be a 
sound reason for rejecting it. ‘The work is set out 
by rods of the unit length prepared in the following. 

“—A piece of pine 6 inches square is cut to the 
die true length of tho unit and accurately squared 
ft the ends, From this 16 rods are cut, in. 
tquate—these only are used, and the men have no 

wor sciles, simply theso data. They find no 
ioulty—in fact, all have found simplicity. | For 
cottages and lodges I have used the unit of 3 fect’ 
inches, houses fect to 5 feet; schools 5 feet Sinches, 
‘labs 5 fect 6 inches and 4 feet 9 inches, works 
10 foet, 16 feet, and 20 feot, furniture and ornament 
some, measurable unit of the main unit. ‘The 
Grawings mado for the Art Gallery, a sketch, of 
which was published in the Manchester Guardian 
Yor 4th March 1905, had a unit of 10 feet, and 
multiples of 10 inches (three courses of brickwork) 
‘wore taken as the depths of the beds of ashlar. 
Hach block of building was proportional to the 
other in must and in deta, 
lo not pury to give any illustrative 
ani Te Gold. be useless to do 40 unless wh 
Fihtave adduced has been sufficiently conclusive 
evidence to go on with the work, the magnitude 
‘of which is such that a lifetime would not 
‘suffice. We have lost the nature of the practice of 
the ancient Greeks: is it possible to regain it? It 
rests with us, at least, to make an effort. This 
er is. very alight contribution in aid. Science, 
Wihh submitted, is the highway by which the solu- 
tion may be reached, Remember that the Greeks 
haveluid downclearly that youmust search forrules 
by which to work; live tald you that trae reason 
ig necessary to art ; that rhythm is not common to 
fart, but is the foundation to everything necessary 
for the Chief Good. The Chinese affiem that it is 
necessary to know music in order to. know how 
to rule. Lastly you have Combarieu, who, 1 
think, proves from many authorities what the 
Greek Has stated—that. the law of numbers rules 
the world, or rather the propertics inherent in 
Vibrations; measurable and synchronous, harmonic, 
Thytiumioal, aud in consonance, are of the essence 
‘of the Chief Good in Life. 

What is this” Life,” this something that creopa 
into all science, ar philosophy, and physics, 
‘when aud whereever debated 1 We know it to be 
Tomething invisible—ia it power We know that 

Wer ia necessary and antecedent to the making 
pid the doing of anything, and that itis invisible, 
Tt is inconceivable that power was not antecedent 
to creation. Thi power must have always been, 
iiways will be, and there wasnever a time when it 
franpot. ‘This poweris the Unoreated Creator, and 
js disseminated through everything, and is that 
which wo call Life. It is inconceivable that there 
Thould be any but the One Power, that which the 
Grock philosophers call God, and which we call 
‘Almighty God-—the Original and only Power. 
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REVIEWS. 
ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN 
FRAN 


KE. 






LiArchitectury Religicuse on France & Vépoque Bomane : 
‘Ses Origines, Son Devcloppemont, By It De Lacteyri. 
da Pari, 112 [Alphonse Pleard of jie, 82 rw 
Bonaparte, Paris} 
‘This very valuable book is likely to take the 
ace of all previous ones on its special subject. 
He muine of M. ie Lasteyria alone wuffclntly 

guarantees its excellence.  Its_ title, however, 

Hardly covers its contents, for of its 720 pages of 

text the first 140 are devoted to the history of the 

origin and plan of the basilica, and 80 pages to 

Carolingian architecture 
‘Tho frst of thao two parts, excellent an iti 

seems rathor unnecessarily detailed, for as the 

‘uthor admita that France possesses hardly any 

religious building older than the ninth century, the 

immediate influence of the earlier buildings ‘still 
remaining in Italy has been but slight, All that 
is said about them is of great interest, though in 

‘common with all the chief modern archwologists he 

considers them to be generally of later date than 

used to he thought, except in theease of the nave of 

St, Lorenzo fuori le Mura at Rome, as to which he 

adopts Rossi's view that it formed part of a fifth- 

century chnrch with an eastern apse, and that Pope 

‘Honoris in 1216 did not build it, but by destroyi 

both apses, which were back to back, simply threw 

two churches into one. He agrees, and no doubt 

i ‘ith what is the general opi 

gin of the plan of the Christian church 

is to be found in that of the Roman house. In 

ition of the statement of Vitruvius that 
ieas existed in some of the larger Roman 
houses,a Basen it fre in which he speaks of the 

‘aus or central hall in Egyptian houses as having 

columns carrying a wall with windows, expressly. 

comparing it to & basilica, » name applied to any: 
building, even to. riding-school, which was lighted 
in this way, 
In accounting for the use of arches rather than of 
tablatures on columns, he might perhaps have 
{reas on the gradual failure of the supply 
marble tribute sent to Rome during the lier 

Epi When the early Chritians could yot ot 

‘tealblocks of wuificient size for an entablature they 

enerally used them asin 8. Lorenxo and Sta Main 

jiore. But the preference for the arch was 
tundonbtedly growing before the Empire became 

‘Christian, ai may he seen in the Palace of Diocletian 

‘at Spalato nnd in the buildings of Central Sy: 
As to Carolingian buildings, he considers 

prectclly none at ft in Franco except Germigny 
es-Prée— the Basse-(Euvre of Beauvarsdatingtiow 

about 990, while St, Remi of Reims, Montiérender, 

‘and Vignory are all of them eleventh century” 

‘The different points of view of French and Geman 

archnologiats are frankly admitted by him in speak 





































ing of Steinbach and Lorsch, which the Germans 
consider tobeof the ninth century, butwhich would, 
according to the views which have prevailed in 
France for the past forty years, be consitlered to 
ho of the eleventh. We confess that we think 
that the Germans aro right in attaching loss im- 

tance to documentary evidence than the 

nch do. It does not always follow whon 
building is said to have been burned and restored 
that it was completely rebuilt. 

On the mysterious question of the interlacing 
‘knotted twist, #0 common from the reventh to the 
ninth century, our author agrees neithor with 
Cattanco who calls it Ttwlo-Byzantine, nor with 
Rivoira, de Dartein, and others who attribute it to 
the so-called Comacine masters of North Italy. Ho 
denies that the name Comacine is in any way cone 
nected with Como, bit thers certainly is an 
Se dcise tke seaueetiae 

old by the Imperialists against 

There undoubtedly was greater continuity 
between the Roman Collegia and the medinval 

Is than is usually allowed for, and this eon 
ara sLthemeas st anaes 
chuuracter of the south of France Romanesque, 
Roman traditions and organisation retained 
their vitality much longer in Provence than else 
where Whether tho twits ware the si manial 
of the Comacines, or were brought with them by 
the northern barbarians, it is in ale to say; 

sonally vee believe them to be of elassical 
Miko fet thatthe cathedral, exeopt Chartres, wets 
much less important centres of than 
the abbeys is well accounted fo 
existed before the worship of relies nttai 
great development; and the same fact explains 
why the monks were often theit om 
and exouses the error into which Viollet-le-Duo 
fell of sharply distinguishing the monastic and the 
lay uchools of art. “Architecture was « layman's 
fart from the first. Thero was no sucks thing 08 
universal Benodictinestyle, though the Cisterciana 
very nearly established one’ of their own, ix Mr, 
Bilkon has clearly shown, ‘The whole question of 
vaulting is carefully and clearly treated, and the 
opinion of Rivoen that the ribbed vault was et 
ployed by tho Romans is refuted, ‘Their brick 
ribs were drowned in the vault, and were not 
the trun ib anere centering cartying indapasdant 

wnels, Ho claims ita invention for the He de 

france and St, Denis, and rejects the olaims of 
Durham, Morienval, and Lusignan; but the fact 
in that tho idea of the ribbed vault was ‘in tho 
air,” and it nppears all over Western Europe at 
about the same time—during the first thirty years 
of the twelfth century. -M. de Dartein was cartainly 
Wrong in attributing its origin to 8. Ambrogio of 
Milan or 8. Michele of Pavin, A 

A protest is rightly raised agninst the confusion 


V. Hodgkin, Invaders of Ray, vot 





























ROMANESQUE ARCHITROCURE IN FRANCK mT 


introduced in the eighteenth century. into the use 
of the word “ ogive "by its being taken to mean 
f pointed arch, Tt means the diagonal rib of 
Gothic vault and nothing else, and M. de Lasteyrio 
Tightly employs “ are brisé” for the pointed arch, 
‘Aa for the domeon pendentives of the chitroles of 
Aquitaine, itis claimed that it was either a tradi- 
tian banded down {rom Roman tins, or derived 
from 8, Vitale, Like Mr, Phen6 Spiers and M. 
Brataile, he refuses to seo in it any traces of 
Byzanti iuence, owing to the differences in 
construction, outline, and general structure, 
Chapters ix. to xii, are a very careful and 
Glabornte analysis of the plinis and details. of 
Romanesque churches, If we are allowed to 
criticise work s0 thoroughly done, we would. say 
that works from widely separated districts aro 
too often placed aide by side for comparison na 
if there were some close relation between them, 
Wo are glad to notice the warm admiration ex- 
ressed for the wide aisleless naves, such as Tou 
fouse and Angers, It may be of interest to note 
in passing that just before the German war the 
clergy of Toulouse were doing their utmost to get 
their splendid Romanesque nave destroyed, and 
replaced by one in the style of the fifteonth century 
‘to correspond with the choir, and it is to the eredit 
of Viollet-le-Duc that he prevented this act of 
‘vandalism by insisting that, if anything w 
destroyed it must bs the choir in order th 
might be rebuilt to match the naye. In speaking 
of the great Romanesque and Norman triforium 
aallories the view is adopted that their purpose 
was in no sense liturgic but purely architectural, 
‘They were intended to prop up the walls of the 
nave or buttress its vault, as they still do at 
Gloucester, Tn the original eathedral of Le Mans, 
however, there were six altars in the “ deambula- 
tory,” which the author (p. 187) takes to mean 
these triforium galleries. “But iti in spite 
of theit boing said to be':suraum,” not to think that 
the apsidal aisle ix meant with its ring of chapels. 
Chapter xi. is devoted to tho exterior of 
Romanesque churches. ‘The first point noticed 
is how by the sloventh eantury the exterior of the 
churchod was beginning to be considered and not 
only the interior, even in towns where the buildings 
‘were crowded against. ono another. Above all 1s 
to be noted the Heautifl yrouping of he ape a 
ite absidioles,” with perhaps a central tower, 
at 
original character has been partly destroyed by 
Vii lecDots nubtuion, of large labs with 
aly raed joints for th original fra, 
ine difference is to be remarked between these 
carly and the later cathedrals in their possossion of 
loisters, which hud become desirable wince in the 
ighth century St. Chrodgand had instituted 
canons subject to a quasi-monastic rule for the 
secular priests. : 
‘Tho origin of tower-pinnacles is neatly explained 























as 
Sernin of Toulouse, where, however, the 





by the need for some weight on the diagonal arches, 
which change the square of the tower to the octagon 
of the pir inorder to prevent herring 
In chapter xii., after examining the vario 
schomes of classification of De Caumont, Violets 
To-Do, and Quichorat, the author adopts one based 
on the Hoag syste nto eight seools whi be 
ames after tho provineas in which they took thei 
tise, but to the geographical boundaries of w 
they were by no means Itited, as ecolesiastical 
sionshad at loast as much influonce as geographic 
His vight divisions are those of Provance, Bur~ 
gundy, Auvergne, Poitou, Normandy, the Rhine 
find tho Tle de France, and the domed churches of 
‘Aquitaine, As rogaris our Anglo-Norman buil 
ings, he differs from Mr. Bilson in considering that 
tho vaults of Durham, instead of having been 
1133, nro not older than those of St. 
fe denies that the statement of the 
that the cathedral was finished vague 
testidinem" ot the death of Flambard, 1128, 
means that the vaulting was finished, because he 
sys" festudo " in medimval Latin means the cover- 
ing (ie. the roof), and that when it means vaulting 
it has the epithet lopidea. In this contention he 
is probably correct, but he does not thereby destroy 
Mr, Bilson's view, which is founded on « most 
skilful expert examination of the building itself. 
‘The remaining chapters are devoted to a very 
caroful and interesting account of the decoration 
fand details of Romanesque, with beautiful photo- 
gaps chief from the sores published by the 
Monuments Historiques (e.g. that on p. 672 from 
‘Véxelay), Indeed the book as a whole is most 
remarkable for the number and beauty. of its 
illustrations. Many of them, like that of Font- 
rmbault, form besutiful little pictures (p. 359), 
Ji the views of interiors the points of view are gene 
rally skilfully chosen, as in the view of St. Germer 
(p. 542), where the detail is shown by the bay on 
the lett hand while the rest gives the perspective 
of tho apse, and in the crypt of Jouarre (p. 45). 
We notice.« misprint on p- 62% line from 
bottom: " orientale” should bo “ occidentale.” 
G. H. West, D.D. [4.}- 
Sela Vicarage, near Siro, Gloucester. 


LESNES ABBEY. 

‘Dh Matry aad Remain of the Anguatinion, Ay of 
Meanan, hy Alfred W. Olapham.. (ranaactions of the 
ee ate tpisat Bayou ile Port 1) 
{Hforrtion Sons, 48 Pall Mall 8.17) 

‘There aro many Societies which to the outside 
worl are known best by their works, In matters 
Secesiogical and antiquarian, the St. Paul's 
Roclesiological Society holds s high placo, and its 
works in the form of Transactions are of special 
nterest to all who delight in the past. Such Socio- 
Hesare carrying out a very important public service 
{n the compilation and preservation of records and 
particulars of buildings such as Losnes Abbey. 
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‘There is still «large field for investigation, for it agosince the Woolwich Antiquarian Society, on the 
appears that out of the forty oro abbeys and imitative of Mes We Te ‘Vincent, and under the 
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‘LESNES ABBEY 


or at any rate the greater part of them, have now 
boon opened out, 

‘The remains above zround are confined to"one or 
‘two rough stono vealls, probably built. with the 
materials obtained on the destruction of the main 
fabric. ‘The excavations, however, have rovoaled 
tho ground plan and foundations of an abbey 
church of considerable dimensions, and the further 
excavations still proceding wil tis hoped, dis- 


close the complete arrangement’ of the domestic 
buildings of the Abbey, 
‘The Abbey of Erith, or Lesnes was one of tho 





later of the Augustinian foundations, and was 
founded in 1178" by Richard do Lucy, Chief 

icin of England.” ‘The postion which Do Lucy 
hold in close connection with Henry I. no doubt 
brought him on several occasions into conflict with 
Thomas A Becket, and after the murder of the 
Archbishop his contrition seems to have found an 
outlet in the establishing of the new Abboy, dedi- 
eatod to St. Mary und St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
‘and Do Lucy himself resigned his office of Chiet 
Austiciar and entered tho Abbey sotly before his 

lath, 

The history of the Abboy itself presents very 
fow featuros of general interest, and, during the 
350 yours of ity existence, its inmates pursued the 
fever course of their way without much outside 
intorforonce from Church or State, 

By tho early: part of the aixtochth century the 
position of the lesser abbeys had. become moro und 
moro precarious, Even befote the wholesale de- 
struction of the abboys by Henry VIIL. the smaller 
abbeys wore being ono by one «upprossed and their 
reveniies approprinted for the foundation of col- 
Jeges or other institutions, 

mos Abbey in 152 shared this fate with more 

than a score of other mall abboys, Cardinal 
‘Wolsey, looking round for fresh sources of revenue 
for tho establishment of a new college, sought and 
obtained the papal licens t supprota numberof 
rioa With not more than seven inmates. A 














¢, and twenty-four in all, Lemes amongst 
the number, ‘wore suppressed and their reventcs 
diverted to educational purposes, ( 
‘The annual value of Tate Abbey at its Dis- 
solution is given as £186, so that by that date, and 
with less than seven inmates, it seems that 
‘abbey must havo largely outean its usefulness, and 
ita closure thas camo in the ordinary noquence of 
"Me Alfred W. Claph the following part 
f ” Clapham gives the following parti- 
culate of the Abbey: "he. position ‘of ‘Lesnes 
Abbey, half-way between Plumatead and Erith, 
‘must once have. boen pleasant enough. It com- 
mands an extensive prospect over the marshes, the 
Fiver and thelow-Iying Hasex hore, ani the ground 
that rises steepl (aiteny thickly covered with 
wood, the crest having an cary and diversified 
outline, which is still unsp by building.” 
"ho exeavations under Mr. Clapham's. super- 
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vision havo already extended over the site of the 
church, chapter honse and parts of the infirmary, 
dormitory and frater house. 

‘Tho cliurch lay for no apparent reason on the 
south side of the cloister, as at the parent house of 
Holy Trinity, Aldgato, ‘at St. Mary Overie, at 
Waltham, at’ Cartmel, and a’ number of other 
Augustinian houses. No part of it was ever used 
for parochial purposes, and convoquently only one 
fragment now romains above ground, 

ihe plan adopted was the typical Cistercian one 
of the aisled nave, transepts with eastern chapels 
find aisloless choir, the dimensions of the nave 
being 140 fect by 65 foot 6 inches, and comprising 
ight bays, and the transept 126 foot jong by 29 feet 
wile; three stzall chapas belag orsied on the 
eastern side of the northern arm, and tho Lady 
chapel louding from the south transept. The 
wholo of tho details so far excavated are Transi- 


tional in character, 
W. R. Davinar [4]. 





FROM INIGO JONES 'TO SIR CHARLES 
BARRY, 


Landon Covonty Council Sureey of London: Tue by the 
Taine Pukuatag Committe reprtenling the 12010 
‘and the Committe forthe Survey of the Memoria 
Greater Lamon, under the Clenerat Rallorshp of Sir 
Lourence Gomme and Philip Norman, Vol 111. The 
Parish af Si, Gilenin:Dhe Rieder Port I. Lincoln's 
Tin Blelds, 40. Lond. 1912. 


There are cata, parte of London fanny 
known throughout the world, not only in an 
historical sense but mainly for the architectural 
hey possess; in this regard Lincoln's Inn, 

Fields stands. pre-eminent. Even putting axi 
the aristocratic character of the muse-en-acénd 
would not be possible to find & similar spot from 
which to survey the building tendencies of the 
ast three centuries. In the works of Inigo Jones, 
fohn Webb, Sir John Soane, and Sir Charles Barry, 
Which constitute the chief architectural interest 
of the place, is discernible the evolution of 
puntainod and intellctual movement, Moreover, 
a spirit of repose pervades the old-world precincts 
in marked contrast to the eacophony of Kingsway. 
‘The question of the authorship of the houses 
forming the three sides to the Fields; given in the 
Prospect of Lincoln's Inn Fields, ox in the 1683 
fcture at Wilton House, is undecided, It is 
Ebawn iat Inigo Jones, in his capacity as Surveyor 
commission, Iaic 


































General and member of w speci 
out the Fields into walks; but it seems more 
probable that John Webb, who at the time was 
ic upon the design of the houses in Great 
Queen Street, should have been the architect ; 
especially as the houses south of the arched open- 
{ing to Sardinia Street contained staircases similar 
in detail. The commanding Newcastle Honse, 
‘which even the loss of the modillion cornic 

to divest of dignity, was begun in 1685 under the 
direction of Captain Wynne, and appears to have 
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eon in an unfinished state five years later. The 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury consulted 
Sir Christopher Wren in 1693, and he prepared an 
estimate for various alterations ; again, late in the 
eighteenth century, Thomas Leverton. renovated 
the interior, leaving traces of 

many rooms. Towards the close of r 
century Cavendish Weedon published a design for 
laying out the Fields; this formal scheme embraced 
a design by Sir Christopher Wren for a central 
chureh, an ‘idea which commended itself to Colin 
Campbell, who in 1712 produced a design for a 
large church, 280 feet square, to oceupy « similar 

tion, 

‘The next building of importance to be erected, 
in 1790, was the structure bow known as Nou 86 
and 57, on the site of an earlier house. It is 
curious ‘that little light can be thrown on the name 











of the architect who designed this handsome build- 
ing for Charles Talbot, then Solicitor-General ; the 
handling of the detail suggests the Italian mind of 
Leoni. Ralph the building somewhat 
drastically, and Sir John Soane carried out altera- 
tions to the interior as well as adding the semi- 
tioula portico, but neither Ralph nor Sonne have 
left any note concerning the original architect. 
‘The tro houses, Nou- 85 tad 56, relot the austere 


manner of Sir Robert Taylor, whose work has been 
but little understood or appreciated ; attention 
should be directed to the besuty of the rear eleva- 
tion with its interesting fenestration and unique 
ing. This architect, prior to the invasion of 
midon by the brothers Adam, enjoyed a large 
(eee and in addition to these two houses pro- 
aes coe ‘out the houses forming the sides of 
Southanspton cee the end of the 
eighteenth cent College of Surgeons. 
Temoved from tlle premises in the Old Bailey to 
‘No. 41, and in 1863 George Dance the younger and 
James’ Lewis were commissioned to’ design new 
remises, the building being completed in 1813. 
in 1834, additional accommodation being urgently 
required, Sir Charles Barry was upon to 
carry out the alterations, and on his advice the 
site, with the exception of the portico, was cleared. 
Barry reused some of the columns from Dance’s 
Portico, refluting them, and subordinating the 
portico to the main portion of the new building by 
tatoucing hi famous treatment of the “come 
clone iis procedure at the timeoccaaioned a, 
deat of comment, and the doom of the atte sory 




















‘was, predicted ; when, however, 1 4 
‘additions of 1888-9 were allowed, this fine com- 
tion lost its meaning. ‘The ius of 
incoln's Inn Fields at the of the nine- 
teenth century wns Siz John Soane, who from the 





vantage point of his own residence, No. 13, carried. 
Out many alterations to the older buldings het 
abouts. "Here he formed the remarkable eallection 
of drawings and objects of art, which during his 
lifetime were accessible to members of the archi. 
tectural profession, and which at his death wees 


bequeathed by Act of Parliament to the nation, 
When it is remembered that Sir John Soane’s 
Museum contains some of the matt pricoles achi- 





i ras 
hie ores the Tastate sah bore aoa 
Soe ee 
enti fuse c 
increase, "Rich in classic architecture, Linco’ 
Tn Fields also boasts an impressive Tudor 
the Library uf the Lance's Inn Society, 
by Philip Hardwick in 1843, aa well ax the 
ding on the north aide erected some years ago 





to the rate books to ensure accuracy. It is 


the activites of aglsh arta. One er 
table, some of lusteations are 
{re measured deawings few in number this how 


ver, in deect whi will doubtless be rectified in. 
ext ¥ . 
SNA. EB. Ricuanpsox {Licentiate 


DRAWINGS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE 
AT THE INSTITUTE, 
By W. R. Lermany [.)- 
‘eee 
awa ab 
juired much unpabliahod 
sreat value fe the history of Tonian arehitct 
Most of the uopublished drawings were made by 
Bedford and Gandy, who started on their mission 
exactly a hundred years ago, and doubtless much 
which they recorded has since been destroyed. 
These deuwings and copraviogs wero cont ee 
mix large had no names. 1 hay 
sorted thea into some ander and 1 hd the chick 
contents of the collection to be as follows :— 
A, Original drawings by Revett for Vol, I. of 
the Antiquities of Ionia, with a set of engravings of 


the 
B, Original drawings by Bedford and Gandy for 
the Unedited Antiqutien of Aion s 











DRAWINGS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE AT THE INSTITUTE 


G, Original drawings by Bedford and Gandy for 
Lonian Antiquities ; Part TIL. (1840), with en- 
savings of the fate 

‘D, Original drawings by Pullan for Tonian 
Antiqui vart LV, 

HG, Original’ drawings by Bedford and 
Ganily, with w large number of proof engravings 
of Magnesia, Myra, Telmison, Ke; 

‘These last (8, F, G), comprising perhaps a 
hundred drawings, and proof engravings without 
the original drawings, appear to be entirely wn 
published. 

Tn tho Introduction to the enlarged reissue of 
the first volume of the Zonian Antiquities (in 1821), 
Wwe are told that Messrs, Bedford and Gandy had 
Deon sent to Greece and Asia Minor in 1812, to 
gather material for the presont work and another 
how in, progress.” ‘The large number of fine proof 
engravinus must, I think, have formed part of the 
proposed new work. One of them is signed by the 
engraver Freebsirn, 1832; another by the same is 
dated 1834 ; ono other is noted a8 unfinished in 
1834, and a plan of Myra is lettered “ Published by 
the Society of Dilettanti 1897," This part of the 
work never, [ believe, appeared, but in 1810 
Part IIL, of the work was issued (C, above) with 
coyzavings of Cyd, Aphis ‘and Patara, 

fe thus have in the collection & large number 
of drawings made soon after 1812, and 
nique. proof engravings from lost originals made 
‘at the same time. 

(Of this original material the most interesting is « 
fulland accurate survey of the ruins of the beautiful 
Tonic temple at Magnesia (H). The temple was 
eudodiptera, with ight colors at the ends and 

teen on the flanks, Its raised platform, was 
tee OO ext, by nearly 200 feet, ‘he postions 
of the side cella-walls were found. ‘The columns 
of the fronts were disposed no as to give wide 
central intercolumniations of about 17 feet, those 
next being 13 feot 9} inches and the outer nes 
little Tess, ‘The angle columns were, nearly 
{foot 7} inches in diameter, the others about an 
inch loss. At the 8,W, angle the architrave of the 

i ing is Kena being 16 fe 1 
coltimns were about 38 feet high, of an interestin 
typo of Tonic, ‘The bases wero very. beautiful, 
Having laurel leaves carved on theit toruses. |The 
copia, were alo ery clan, the rolls of the 
volutes being delicately earved with various forms 
MPlonfage, rhe details of the capitals and buses 
Ane exquisitely drawn, and give, 1 think, some 

































particulars absent in the recent German account of 
this templo by Carl Humann, Altogether this 
English survey, a century old, is of high interest, 


Je tenipla at Magnesia was built in 220-200 by 
Hermogenes, the architect, whom Vitruvius largely 
tused as an authority, Tb followed the type of 
Ephesus, und some points are valuable for come 
parison with that "thus the soffit, of the 
architrave was as wide a4 the extreme projection 
fof the abaous, while at Ephesus the beam seems 





ja 


to have been even wider than the abacus. ‘The 
ceiling of the pevistyle was of wood 5 this was the 
case nt Messa £00, and Thave no doubt at Ephests 
flso, ‘The steps’ of the platform were notched 
Gown into one another as at Ephesus, and the 
Pediments were without sculptures, as apparently 
Krere those of Ephesus and Prione, On the other 
hand, « sculptured frieze is used here (for the first 
time in Ionia). No frieze has been found at 
Sardis, a work in many respocts similar to the 
Maynesian temple. ‘The bases are of the Attic 
type whic ba bees ued at the Erechtheum. 
i a collection of the monuments of Myra, 
cluding a large number of drawings of the strange 
rock-hewn tombs, One of those, of which there is 
‘coloured drawing, had beautiful sculptured reliefs 
of the fourth century, ‘These were coloured & 
Iright yollow on an azure ground. ‘Texir gives 
enlarged details of some of the sculptures. 

‘Other drawings and engravings are of the fine 
tomb, no engraved by ‘Texier, which hod a pedi- 
nent containing a relief of ation and a bull fighting. 
‘These versions vary & good deal from the pul 
lished plates, and as ‘exier is not famous for 
‘accuracy they are probably more trustworthy, 
‘Another of these tombs is a beautiful example of 
the. type which imitated timbering. It had a 
pediment with a relict of two warriors. This 
Tomb is identified by its appearing in the general 
‘view of Myra in the collection, Probably this 
Urnwing is the ouly existing record of this fine 
monument, Au engraving of another tomb of 
the “timbered style” shows a pediment with 
Tellefs of a banquet scene. This, tomb also seems 
to be indicated in the general view. One of the 
many other drawings represents a tomb with « 


























Tiyetan siption with letters coloured alter- 
nately 


rod. anil green. Several of the drawings 
Show the sliding atone doors of these tombs. On 
the back of the water colour of the general view 
fsa sketch of a carved frieze from the theatre of 


YE relmisios, ke. Hero again we have some 
carlior and more accurate records of the monuments 
engraved by Texier, One of these is a tomb with 
tne Tonic columns having plain volutes to the 

bby. painting (cf. 

JL 175). An engraving representa 

nellus very much like the Lycian 

ish Musou. Like 

of semictions projecting from 

the roof. It is identified by Toxier's plato 106, 

Sal, ii. This view shows the other end with 
different seulptures. 

The prints ure of the best style of the est period 
of English engraving, and the drawings are 
Tnished; all are ready for publication, am 
publish them by modern mathods of reproduction 
Piuld not be expensive. Would not the Society 
of Dilettanti consider the feuility of adding 
Gne more volume to their splendid labours in the 


pat 








capitals which were compl 
‘Mexier, vol. 4 

‘a tomb at Ante) 
farkeatiaped tombs in, the Bri 
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"9 Coxwrr Binaae, Loxeox, W., 280h Soplember 1913, 


COMPETITIONS, 

Rangoon Municipal Buildiogs Competition, 
Messrs. Oxilvy Gillanders & Co,, of 67 Cornhill, 
H.C, agents for the Rangoon Municipality, write 
under date of the 3rd September that they have 
been advised by euble from the Rangoon Sunici- 
pality that the time stated in clause 14 has been 
lurther extended to Ist March 1913, ‘Tho latest 
date for posting letters to reach Rangoon b 
ute vill be by the Tndian Mail clos 
on Friday, 7th February 1913, 


























CHRONICLE, 
RLB.A, Sessional Meetings, 1912-13. 





Nov. 4, President's Opening Addrens, 
18 Bath aod Wells, Papwe by Mr, J. 2 Ball 
Dec, 8 ‘Business Moetin 
Des. 16, Tho. Walls of Vis, Gotland, Paper by 
Mr, HHoraco Porter, MLA. Cantab, (A) 
‘Jan. 6, 1013. TBunineon Meeting, 
Sani, 2 Canndian Architecture, Paper by Me. F. 8, 
Bako LF] Moron), 
Feb. 2 Prosidant’s Address to Studenta. Presenta= 
Feb, 17, Modern ‘Homie 
b. 17, Modern Hospitals. Papors by Memes, A, 
Seson Snel [) and Wn, Mune (4. 
Mar. 3, Buninews Meoting : Election’ of Royal Gold 
Mat. 17, Medien Po ch Archit Pa 
lar. 17, Modern Fronch Architecturp, by Me. 
F. Bille. oe 
‘Apr, 7 American: Mise 

















Buildi oS dy Mr. 
Ceeil Brewer Seat esi 


Ar 21. Modem Stel Constoction. Papers iy Mees 
EN, Saloon [] and emand Da 


Hey Saal Gi! Mestig, 
jen Architecture, by Mts. 1 
Haatings (New York). |” MF Thomas 
Sune 8, Business Meeting, 
‘une 22. Presentation uf Royal Gold Medal, 


Liceatiates and the Fellowship, 

The following Licentiates have passed the K; 
mination qualifying for eandidature as Fellows 
ORICKMER: Courtenay Molvil 1Lincola's lan Pda, 
ELCOGK « Charles Erase, Colwyn Bay, 

HAYWOOD: Willan, 208 itl Ro, Besa, 











LITTLE: Owon Cary, 5 Bedford Row, W.C. 
MARTIN: Avhur Campbell 11 Hart Stat Blcimbury, 


MILK: Onvald B,10.Grent Jamon Steet, W.C, 
STREATPEILD : Granville Wwand, Stewart 0 Bose 
Uanalas tan, W.Cs 


Baldi Tan, We 
ATATCHELL: Syne, Jouwph, 13 Queen Anne's Gata 
WARSON' dhe Ss 8. Vinca Spot, Cagow 
WILLEY : Predevick, Shindlife, Dothan.” 


Scholarships in Art. 

The Board of Education propose, if there are 
candidatesof sufficient merit, to anake the following 
awards in Art in 1913:—Ten Royal Exhibitions 
(£60 a year for three years and instruction in the 
Royal Collego of Art); six National Scholarships 
(280 4 year for tliree years and free adraission to 
the Roval College of Art); not less than fifteon 
Free Scholarships, entitling each holder to tuition 
in the Schools of the Royal College of Art; and 
twenty-four Local Scholarships tenable at Schools 
SLA recogni by the Board, with allowances of 
£20 » year each for three yours, ‘Theso awards 
will be made upon the results’ of the Board's 
examiuations in Drawing, Painting, Modelli 
Pictorial Design, and Industrial Design, of, in the 
‘case of candidates in Architeoture, upon those of 
the Totermediate Examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to. be hold in Jtine 
1913. The Regulations may’ be obtained from 
his Majesty's Stationery Offico, priog 1d 





















Schoo! of Art We a 

‘The School of Art Wood-Carving, 39 Thueloo 
Place, South Kensington, has heen re-opened after 
the sual Summor vacation, and it in intimated 
that some of the frve studenishipa in the Evening 
Classes wre vaeant. ‘The School, whioh i under 
Royal Patronage, was established in 1878 for the 
encouragement of the art of woo in this 
country a8 a branch of the Fine Atts, It is witded 
yi the London County Council and by the Board 
of Kiucation. “The ‘subjects taught axe Wood: 
Carving, anda at Desir) i Modalling, 

story of Art, Geometrical and Outline Drawing. 
Forms of application and any further partioulars 
may be obtained from the manager, 





Garden Cities and Towa Planning Association, 
Mr. Ewart @. Oulpin, 
“The Garden Cities and Town 





tion, writes 
Planning Association is prepared to send lectirets 
to any part of the country to deal with the groat 
and increasingly importint question of Garden 
Cities and Town Planning. ‘The hoosiug of the 
workers demands more and more attention aa time 
snes on, and the inquiries which we receive from 
all parts of the world show low gennine is the 
Aosire that something sball Bo accomplished. In 
order to focus these uspitations, lecturers com- 
‘etent to deal with all aspects of the case have been 
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secured, and dates may be booked up. Lectures 
may be either singly or in series, and T shall he 
glad to heur from anybody interested with a view 
to making arrangements.” Mr, Culpin should be 
addressed at the Offices of the Association, 3 Gray's 
Inn Place, W.0. 


“The Regent Street Quadrant. 
A Committee, consisting of the Barl of Pets 
GB, Sie Henry Tanner, C.B., 18.0. [F.), Mr. 
Roginald Blomfield, A.R-A,, President R.LB.A,, 
‘and Me. John Murray [F., Kas been appointed by 
the Treasury to consider the design to be adopted 
for completing the rebuilding of the Quadrant, 
Regent Street, 





OBITUARY, 
George Tunstal Redmayae (2. F) 

On Saturday, 21th Angust, there took place at: 
Haslemero Parish Church the funeral of George 
‘Tunstal Redmayno, whose death ooourred on the 
morning of Wednostay the 21st, after some months 
of illness. 

Inn certain sonse it might bo said of him that 
hho was one of the few true survivors of the Gothic, 
revival. In 40 calling him it is not intended to 
imply that thore axe no present-day students and 

formers of good Gothic. work, still less that 

jorge Redmayne was in his art a mere adherent 
of that Vietorian school whose mannerisms wero 
often faults, Rather might it bo said of hin that 
he was among the fow who, trained under the 
rules of the Gothie revival, lived on into the present 
century without changing the source of his vitality. 
Hig work, itis tras, was full of original vigour, but 
it was all based upon the modioval foundation ; 
‘and Lam, not aware that he ever made any ap: 
proach to Clase, oF even to definitely Renaissance 
studios. 

Redihayne was born at Highgate on the 27th 
Deverber 1840, This father, Giles Redmayne, 
came, I believe, of a Yorkshire family, and settled 
in Lonulon on purchasing a well-known hile business 
Which still bears the name. His mother's maiden 
namo was Margaretta Roby. George Rediayne 
was the youngest of the family, and it wax after 
huis birth that hie father purchased and resided 
at Brathay Hall, Ambleside. 

‘After education at Tonbridge School, Remayne 
‘was artiolod to fhe late Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, 
Whose practice was at that time in Manchester. 
‘The connection became more than a professional 
ono, for in 1870 he married Watarhouse's sister 
Katherine, who died several years ago. Redmayno 
amare practised in Manchester reniing ehiehy 
‘at Alderley Edge), except that after transfer 
Ws reste taser i 1894 he continued 
to conduct a voluntarily restricted practice from 
his new home. He was nover greedy for maultipli- 
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city or magnitude of work. His personal thought 
tod perotal labour catered evary detail of i 
designs, and he was exceptionally careful in maki 

sure that nothing should appaat in his work whiel 

8 meaningless or nugatory. His comparativaly 
small lst: of executed works is, therefore, not by 
‘ny means to be attributed ‘solely to luck of 
‘opportunity. 

‘mong the buildings in which ho beat satisfied 
his own intentions wero: The Scottish Widows 
Office, Albert Square, some business promises 
at No. 20 Cross Streot. (recently: altered), the 
School of Art, and the Racquet Courts, all in 
Manchester. itin two best country. houses were 
Whitton in’ Horefordshire for Mr. Richard Green, 
and Foldemore in Surrey which he buile @- deur 
reprises for his brother-in-law, Mr. Edwin Watere 
house. His best church, St, Chrysostom's, Vie~ 
toria Park, Manchester, wasunfortunately des 
by fire, Other of his buildings wer a house at 

yield in Staffordshire for Mr. Joseph Simpson ; 
‘the Dalton Hall, Manchoster, for tho Society of 
Friends; Schools at Knutsford aud Broadbottom, 
‘and various small works nt Ambleside and Alderloy, 
Many of these buildings show that ho was capable 
of carrying out work on an important seale ; the 
Beottish Widows Building in particular is as’ good 
‘a proof as one could havo that there was real art 
‘und real sense in that modisoval revival which is 
tonlay so readily despised, It jn virile and fresh, 

But Redmayno's heart went ont into the little 
things. Tn designing a tombstone—and there 
‘are many of his in the Brathay Churehyard—be 
composed & memorial ode, He would compress 
into those fow feet of stone the personal tribute 
that a poot would weave into the fourteen Tinos 
of sonnet. 

At Haslomere he erected at bis own cost (1901) 
fa churchyard cross in commemoration of tho 
nameless dead, and there are many who could tell 
of the generous gift of his talents when for a 
hutch or for a friend he offered with brain and 

neil the tribute of some tender and thoughtful 

lesign. 

TRevdmayne was one of those who submitted them- 
solves successfully to the Voluntary Examination 
‘of the Institute which precoded the establishment 
of the obligatory test. Ho became an Associate 
in 1872 and a Follow in 1877, and was placed on the 
Tscof RotinedFelowsin 12 | 

T any wit not many of our living London 
mombers know: him personally, but all who did 
will understand why I eannot end without « word 
fon thant gift of humour which was 60 evident « 
feature of his personality. With pen, with tongue 
he was unfailingly ready. His letters wore of 
asterpinces of dry mirth overflowing with un- 
tainted merriment, and even his Presidential 
Adilress delivered “in 1885 to. the Manchester 
Bociety of Architects shows beneath its: official 
soberness the gnicty of infeotious wit, 
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is specially and 


delightfully characteristic, He had heen asked 





by his Vicar for a donation to a special object. 
For once, to the priest’s surprise, the answer from 
this generous giver and good Churchman waa " No,”” 
and Redmayne added the unexpected words You 

Dot expect me to amiat you in an attempt 


mu 
to deoeive the Almighty." 
(can you guess it t}) was a set of tubular “ bells 
Redmayne is survived by his two sons, Mr. 
Martin Redmayne and Mr. Leonard Redmayne, 
‘A ood otayon portrait of him by the late GF. 
Watts, RA. isthe outcome ofa friendship hetween 
neighhours and the evidence of an artistic sym 
pathy. Paut Wareruovee [F.]. 





he snecial, object 











Henry Hall. 
Honry Hall [Associate 1872, Fellow 1887], whose 
death, after « long illness consequent on an opern- 
‘courred on the 2nd inst, was born in 1849, 
equaintance with him began at ‘Tot 
School All through life be was ery sho 
and as « boy this prevented him from taking part 
in most gatnes : in consequence the time during 
which he otherwise would have heen playing orickat 
‘and football was mostly spent in the earpenter's 
shop, He became quite « skilful and the 
training was of great value to him in the work of 
his life, 

Hall was articled to the lato Edward T’Anson, 
and while serving his articles he attended the 
evening classes of the Royal Academy. Here he 
came under the influence of Mr. Phoné Spiers, to 
whose training he alwaya felt and. expressed a 
igh anne of gatitude, 

in 1883 Hall and I competed for the Miller 
Memorial Hospital, Greonwioh, and were success: 
ful, and from this| time we worked moro of low 
together until, about the year 1896, we entered into 
partnership, which lasted until at the end of last, 
eee hia health compelled his retirement and one 
long connection was severed, 

During the years of our partnership we carried 
through many works, mostly in connection with 
hospital though we hd @ fair amount of other 
work. Asan architoct Hall's forte lay in planning, 
but moro especially in devising intricate alterations, 
at which he was very facile. 

Kerr D, Youxa [F.]. 


John Thomas Bressey [Few elected 1877] passed 
gay on the 23th August in his sixty-ninth year, 
Mr. Bressey served his articles with the late Henry: 
Jarvis, of Trinity Square, Borough, was for a short 
time in the office of Professor Kerr, and commenced 
independent practice about the year 1867. His 
buildings ineluded National Schools at Chingtord, 
many private houses in the neighbourhosd. of 
Ww. nd Walthamstow, model cottages, 
shops and warehouses in Whitechapel, a lange fare. 
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house in Dovonshire, a Wesleyan chapel at Wan- 
stead, large browory’ promises at Stratford, &o., 
Holy Trinity Church, Levinas and the Council 
Offices at Wanstead, He was a member, and for 
two years master, of the Coopers’ Company, and. 
for forty-five years was consecutively surve 
consulting surveyor to the Wanstead Local Board 
and its successor the Urban District Council. 

George Friend, of 44 Karl Street, Maidstone, 
who died on the 21st August in his ninety-seoond 
rear, had been a Fellow of the Institute since 1888. 

r. Friond served a pupilage of wix years with Mr. 
Clarke, of Framlingham and Ipswich, and after 
wards was assistant to the lato TR. W, Phipson, 
and later clerk of works to Mr. Frederie Chancellor, 
of Chelmsford and London, He commenced prao- 
tice in Maidstone in 1853. He was the architect 
of the Rochester and County Club, and of several 
country houses, brewery buildings, farmsteads, 
cottages, warchousos, &e., in Kent and. adj 
counties. He was at one time Surveyor to the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester, and Surveyor to the 
Hastings Cottage Improvement Bocity. Aso 
younger man he took a prominent part in muni- 
‘ipal work, representing the High Street ward on 
the town council. His practice Wane coo 
by Mr, Wm. H. Poole, Lic tiate, who has been for 
several years in his office as assistant, 
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By Joux Busoy (F.), FS.A. 
HIE nave of Angers Cathedral is certainly one of the masterpieces of mid bwelfth-century 


‘architecturo, This wide aisleless nave, 
though producing a very different impression 
the northern cathedrals, shows extraordinary 


construction. 

Its vaults aro indeed remarkable.t 
of the twelfth century should have been 
construction over a span of more 
established, for, of Normand de 
~volnturas lapideas miro 

‘They are among the 
* domical”* vaults of the Angevin school. 
the precise reasons for their particular form. 
influence of the domed churches of Aquitaine, 


‘with its simple plan of three great bays, 
from the more complicated plans of 
‘grandeur of conception and boldness of 


We may be surprised that the builders of the middle 
‘able to poise three vast ribbed vaults of such perfect 
‘than fifty feet. ‘Their date, however, 
Doug, who was bishop from 1149 to 1158, it is recorded that 
ffecta aedifieare coepit.""t 

earliest, and are certainly the most 
It is of consequence therefore to 


is unusually well 


important, of the so-called 
know what were 
Most writers on architecture see in them the 


of the type of which an example is afforded by 


the nave of Fontevrault,§ on the banks of the Loire itself. Some, more eautious than others, 
content themselves with saying that the form of the Angevin vaults recalls that of the dome. 


More frequently, however, 
tion of these vaults; the dome has 
tnd development; they have even been 


called * 


vrmore or less dominant role is assigned to the dome in the forma 
boon considered to be an essential element in their origin 
+ ribbed domes.” 


In view of these different opinions, it had long seemed to me to be very desirable to have 


‘an analysis of so important an example as 


the nave vaults of Angers Cathedral, which would 
had really influenced their constructi 


The 





Ainwings of theao vanlts which had hitherto been published scarcely pave suficient infers 


‘opportunity afforded by the Congres ‘of Angers to 
the necessary measurements to make the 


M. Chauliat, 
hay of the nave, which is illustrated in fig. 1.1 


I therefore made use of the 
take, with the obliging collaboration of 
‘drawing of the vault of the middle 
With the assistance of this drawing, I propose 
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to attempt an unalysis of the construction, especially as regards the question of the influence 


of the dome.” 


‘Yo commence with the plin and general scheme of the nave. 


We know that the earlier 


nave aul uisles were transformed by the builders of the twelfth century into nave of « single ~ 
Soun.t ‘ho width of the existing nave. was therefore fixed by the width of tho navo and 
TFalow of tho preceding church, The width of the middle bay, from centre to centre of the 
pillars, is 60 foot 8 inches. This is almost exactly the width of the nave between the pions 
Prich ruccive the wall-arches.t It is ovident therefore that this was the square which was 


tho basis of the setting-out of the nave.§ 


‘he pillars are composed, towards the interior, of five shafts—a larger one in the middle 


engaged on the {aco of 1 pilaster, 
shaft on each side receives the diagonal rib) 


flanked by two on each side engaged in the re-entering 


angles of the pillar.) ‘he middle shaft receives the transverse arch of the vault; the next 


nd the other receives the outer order of the 


Walkarch, Alone no independent support is provided for tho outer order of the transverse 
Ireb, Beyond the shafts, the faco of tho wall is recessod andor a great pointed relieving 





this gallery, a i 





the inner order of the wall-arch, ‘The nave 


arches, above the wall-gullery, in wach bay. 


Tt must bo remarked that the general type of plan, 
of this nave ig derived from the domed churches of Aquitaine. 
Cathedral and the nave of the abbey church of 


We see tho same plan of a wide unaisled nave, 


Arch, bolow the wall-gallery which rans in front of the windows and through the pillars. 
Al "tho faco of which continues the face of the wall below, receives 
in lighted by two windows with semicirenlar 


‘and much of the goneral scheme, 
‘Tho nave of Angouléme 


Fontevrauit may be taken as typical examples, 
divided into great squaro bays, In the internal 


elovation, too, there is much resemblance, In placo of the wall-sreade beneath the gallory at 


Angouldme and Fontovrault, wo find nt Angers a single groat relieving arch, 
iden is tho aame—a wall-gallery bélow two windows in euch bay. 


Above, the 
Tn the structural organisa 


tion we see the sumo concentration of the masonry of the wall into the pillars and buttresses 
ft the points of abutmont to counteract tho thrusts of the vault, ‘and the same tendency to 


reduce the wall between tho abutments to a mere screen, 


which are essential characteristics 


of the architecture which we call Gothic, THowever, whereas at Angouléme and Fontevrault 


tho pillars are for tho most part internal, and the buttresses 


form only slight projections 


xtotaally, al Angers tho projection ofthe pillars internally is very mush lose, and they avy 
ruinforeed Hy external buttrosses of groat wih and projection-® Consequently the wall: 
tehos have onsiderably lesa dapth. At Angers, however, the form of the pillars themativin 
is vosentatly diferent, Tastoad of the great squaro masses of masonry with engaged half 


shafts to rooeive the transverse arches, 


wall-archos, and pendentives of the domed ehurehes, 


sro find we Angors pillars which are organised into group of shaft, each of which is designed 


to receive its own mombor of the vault. 


Tn fact the plan of these pillars proves that the 


ribbed vault was proyided for from the first, and, exeopt that tho outer order of the transverse 
rch hap no independent support, the pillars wore nrranged with perfect science and logic. 


‘Tho vaults are trae ribbed vaults, 


‘Their membering, which is complotely organised, 





* Alle fllowing olearyations apply tothe vaalt ofthe 
rile bay of tho nave, 

't Lede Parey, Las Joules de ta cathadrale Angers, fo 
‘tho Bulletin Monnmenta xvi 488. 

‘The rear width of tho nave between the principal 
shatus of tho pillars ie 41 feet 0 Jnches, ‘Tho extrome in, 
Jeralwithtntweon tho walle above thn alee int foet 

he. 
In consoquence of the width ofthe transverse arch, the 





‘yaulb Heel, within the teanevorse arches and wall-arches, 
Jib eonctly etary, Dut mearutos about 10 inches mors 


‘west 
1) Fig. 1 show to ening af the wall 
wilh tho plan of the plac indicated by dotted Tine. For 
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consists of transverso archos and wall-arches, each of two orders, and of diogonal ribs of « 
single order. All these arches are pointed.* 

‘The intrados of the inner order of the wall-nrch forms almost exactly an are on tiers-point, 
Properly so-called; that is, the centres are plncod at points which divide the span approx 
mately into three equal parts. 

‘Tho intrados of the inner order of tho transverse arch ia n little more obtuse than the 
ave en tiers-point, As the span of the transverse arches is greater than that of the wall 
arches, the erowns of the former rise to a slightly highor lovol than those of the latter, 

‘The diagonal ribs are pointed still more cbtusely ; the distance between tho cenitres of the 
curves is less than a quarter of the span of the intrados.t 

AS a consequence of these forms, the crown of the ‘extrados of the diagonal rib (the soffit 
of the cell) is about 11 fect above the crown of the wall-arch, and about 10 feot nbove tho 
crown of the transvorse arch,§ 

Fach order of tho transverse arches and of the wall-urches is moulod with a roll on the 
tnsle. Tho dingonal ribs are carved with a series of fourspotalled flowors on the soffit, 
botwoon a roll on each angle, ‘The chamfer on one side of each of these rolla is ornamented 
with little semicircular scallops. All the rolls are stopped square a little above the abuci of the 
capitals (600 fig. 2), 


I ld be noted that the pointed transverse and wall-arches have keystones, not a 
int at the apex, 

‘The cells are carried on the backs of the diagonal ribs, which are not rebated to roceive 
thei} The abuci ofthe enpitals from which these ribs spring. nee act square, not diagonally 
in the direction of the 

‘he cells of tho vault aro regularly worked ani coursed, 'Tholt thicknoss (moasnrod 
near the crown) is 1 foot 8 inches, and the average width of the courses ix 9} inches, 
measured on the extrados, where the thickness of the Joints shows as 1} to 2 inches. At the 
ridge of the cells, there is not a yertical joint, but a course of keystones, the width of which 
‘measures about 12) inches on the extradés, ‘The courses of tho calle intersect over tho backs 
of the diagonal ribs, moro or loss in herring-bone fashion, 

‘The cells nro concave in both directions, i.e. the eourkes are arched from the diagonal 
rib to the transvorso arch and to the wall-arch, ‘This concavity at the longitudinal ridge of 
tho vault is shown by the seetion at the top of fig. 1.4 Measured normally to the curve, the 


conouvity of the intersection of the cells at the ridge gives a height of 1 foot 6 inches on a 
chord of about 24 foot.** 


‘The colls are built with the 

















ts of their courses parallel with the ridges, except aa to 
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their lower parts towards the springing. Here the direction af the lower joints seems to be 


more nearly perpendicular to the centre line of the cell, bnt the succeeding joint isa 
gradually and quickly upwards towards the diagonal rib, so that they soon become parallel 
to the ridge.* 


Stich are the vaults, If we climb up to the roof, and see them from their upper side, 
with thei ia 





vaults have heen called “* coupoliforme: domical."” “How- 
ever, it will be well to examine more closely the question of precisely what traces of the 
influence of the dome these vaults do really exhibit. 

Let us begin with the arch-curves, which really determine the form of the vault. 

The development of theso so-called *“domical ” yaults lies been traced from the eoupole 
& pondentife non distinets,t such as those over the crossings of Saint-Martin, Angers, and. 
Fontevrault, through the ribbed vault seh as that of the first floor of the Tour Saint-Aubin, 
Angers,+ where the vault has the form of « dome and the cells huye the appareil of a dome, £0 








the tombé ribbed vaults, such as those of the nave of Angers Cathedral. ‘The suggestion is 
that the builders of theso latter deliberately adopted this bombé form in imitation of the dome. 
Let us see how far this is trae, 

Fig. 8 is a diagram of the vault in which tho curves of the arches and the lines of the 
ridges are represented by strong single lines; AFE and OF being the diagonal ribs, ABC the 
transverse arch, and ODE the wall-arch. If the builder had intended to give the vault tho 
form of a domo, we may imagine that, having frst determined the pointed arch form of tha 
Aingonal rib, he might have fixed the heights of the transvorse arch and wall-arch by @ revoln- 
tion of the curve of the dingonal rib on its vertical nxis. Suppose a aovolifion of AF on ite 
Vertical axis FG, the curve of this revolution HP would intersect the plane of the transverse 
arch at Z,, and the rovolution PK would intersect the plane of the watlatch at Mj and these 

onl insne to batera inthe cll ol other saute of hi. of the diagonal vibe orp ata ghes feed dum Bows at oho 
siyaitedscerst low ofthe nnvesof setamt sine anata tisha fel thas hos the 


fa tomb i misleading whan tis applied to vaults the con- 
erate ee AE oes a ee ingot seuaion of waka ane ee ae weal i co 
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two points IL and M might have been taken as determining the heights of the two arches in 
question. It is necessury to observe that the curve produced by the intersection of the plane 
of the transverse arch ABC, and of the plane of the wall-arch CDE, with the surface generated 
by the revolution of the diagonal rib AT’, would be neither a pointed arch nor a segment of 
cirele, but an ovoid curve. If, however, we substitute for this ovoid curve « pointed arch of 
the height fixed as suggested above, struck from centrés on the springing line, we should 
obtain the curyes indicated by the dotted lines ALC, OME, instead of the actual curves 
ABC, CDE. In other words, if this method had been adopted, the points of the transverse 
arch and wall-arch would have been some 8 feet lower than they actually are. 

If we imagine that the builder omployed the inverse method, and developed the height of 
the diagonal rib from those of the transverse arch and the wall-arch, fig. 4 shows what might 
haye been the result. From a centre on the vertical axis FG, desoribe a circle BP (NO on 
plan) from the apex of the transverse arch B; and, from the same centre, describe a cirele DS 
(QR on plan) from the apex of the wall-arch D. ‘The curves of the diagonal rib, described from 
centres on the springing line AGE through the points P and 8, would be indicated by the dotted 
lines APTSE, instead of the actual curves AFE.* In other words, if this method had been 
adopted, the apex of the diagonal rib would have been some 7 feet higher than it actually is. 

It is evident, therefore, that the curves of the arches were not precisely determined by 
the form of the dome. 

What the builder really did was apparently something much more simple, For the 
transverse arch and wall-arch, he adopted the are en tiors-point, or something near it. He 
might haye made the diagonal rib semicircular, in which ease the vault would still have been 
hombét; but a semicircular diagonal rib of the immense span of 63 feet would have involved 
serious risk of settlement at the crown. He must haye been well aware of the advantages 
of the pointed arch, for the use of which he had precedents in abundance, The pointed arch 
had beon used systematically for the transverse arches and wall-arches in the domed churches 
of Aquitaine; it had been used in barrel vaults and groined vaults in his own country; to say 
nothing of many examples in other districts. He therefore adopted for the diagonal rib the 
pointed form, which was the strongest und most suitable for his purpose, but, in order to 
avoid its rising unnecessarily high above the crowns of the other arches, he gave it a form 
considerably more obtuse than that of his other arches. The bombé form of the vault was 
the inevituble result of the forms adopted for the arches. 

While the forms of the arches may thus be accounted for by structural reasons, it 1s 
nocessary to tuke into account the possibility of the influence of such a vault os that of the 
first floor of the Tour Saint-Aubin at Angers. In this yault the four cells, which have the 
form and appareil of u dome, are intersected by the diagonal ribs, which are interrupted at 
their crown by a central eye.t ‘These diagonal ribs, if produced through the eye, would have 
(if Tam not mistaken) a slightly pointed form. ‘The revolution of w curve of this form on its 
central axis wonld give a curve of intersection, with the side walls, of ovoid form, for which 
Were substituted, in the actual work, pointed wall-arches, which must have involved some 
slight departure from the trne domical form for the cells. Considering only tho eurves of 
the arches, they show a marked similarity of system to those of the nave vaults of the 
cuthedfal, and it is more than probable that the builder of the Intter, in designing the curves 
vy a gatttare st the ier lies Sot lt ve bes att Sots oer aor iat the 
Aint cvs th farmer would not bean are of cele, he franeveoarch,endatont ft dace above tha oft 
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of his urches, was following to a great extent what bad already been done at Saint-Aubin, 
although the vaults diffor radically in point of structure, To this extent, therefore, it seems 
to mo to be true to say that the vaults of the nave of the cathedral show the influence of the 
dome, or rather of a type of yault which itself retained much of the form and structure of the 
dome. 

‘To turn now to the form and structure of the colls of the vault. We have seen that the 
forms of the arches were not such as to give to the whole vault the form of a dome, ‘his is 
confirmed by an ex jon of the form of the cells. Fig. 6 is  quarter-plan of the vault, 
on which ABO represents » horizontal section at the height Bon fig. 1. Tf the vault really 
had the form of a dome, this horizontal section would be a cirvle; it is actually an irregalar 
‘octugon with curved sides, ‘The line 
where the courses of tho cells intor- 
sect over the back of the diagonal rib 
is marked by # distinct anglo on the 
extrados at B, as can be clearly seen 
from the upper side of the vault. 

Tn support of the idea that the 
vault retains much of the stractiro of 
the dome, it has been urged that the 
colls towards their springing do not 
form a groin, but are infloctod, as 
they would be if the vault wore 
**domical."* This is not exactly tro, 
8 will be seen from fig. 5, whore 
DD’, KEY, FF’, GG, HH, and WY 
represent horizontal sections* of the 
intrados of tho cells at various levels. 
‘The direction of the coll at 1, Hl, 
G!, and Fix such ax would form 
aroin, thongh this is not the ease on 
the opposite side of the diagonal rib 
at 1, H, G, ond F. Fetch 

‘ f Ma bf »r=" results from the relutive 
SY RON GOT se eraeerrmen 1 the arches at their springing and 
from their curves, and has nothing 


























to do with the churactotisties of dome construction, 

Howover, it is not in tho least degree probable that the builder eancerned himself at all 
with the horizontal section of the cells, for he built thom, not with the horizontal concentric 
esate § dome, but in courses parallel with the ridge,t with the appareit of a groinod 
walt, 

It should be noted, too, that each single cell is not in itself w portion of a sphere. It we 
develop a sphere from the two arched sides which bound the cell, we shall find that the ourve 
of the ridge-line is too flat (i.e, is of too great n radins) to coincide with the surface of such 
asphere. In reality the surface of the cell was developed by lines drawn from transverse arth 
to diagonal rib, and from wall-arch to diagonal rib, following the direction of the joints of the 
courses, and by giving to the courses tho determined degree of concavity. ‘The result is ® 
surface which is ineapablo of oxact goometrieal definition, 

‘Was the idea of arching the cells derived from dome constrnetion? Tt is possible, thought 

* Nob the joints of the courses, mer: 








+ Except immodiately above tha springing, ax bafore doseribed 
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it seareely seems to me to be probable. Viollet-le-Duc, who certainly cannot ‘be ncensed of 
underestimating the intluence of tho dome, says—" Puisque los constructours du xn* sibele 
détuchaient les nerfs de la yodte, qu’ils en faisaient comme un cintrage permanent, il était 
naturel de vodter les remplissages sur ces nerfs, o’est-i-dire de lour donner en tout sens une 
courbure qui reportat réellement leur pesunteur sur les ares.""* We find, indeed, in other 
districts that yery soon after tho builders began to construct the cells of their vaults in 
courses of worked stone,t they introduced the improvement of arching the cells, quite 
tuatarally as Viollet-le-Duc suid, and this in yaults in which it is very improbable that the dome 
bad any intluenes whatever. 

There remains the method of jointing the cells, Viollet-le-Duc} and Choisy§ describe 
the mothod of the Gothic builders (Viollet-le-Duc , Ia méthode des premiers construc- 
tours gothiquos) as obtaining the direction of the joints by u division of tho two sides of the 
triangle into an equal number of parts. Choisy!) speaks of this ws the method of the Tle~ 
France, which “* donne des fuseaux 00 la largour de douolle varie d'une extremité & l'autre.” 
With this he contrasts tho method of the Angevin builders, who '* dominés par les traditions 
de Ja coupole, donnent aux fuseanx de leurs votites une Jargour de douelle uniforme."’ The 
cells of the nave vaults of Angers Cathedral are indeed jointed in this manner, but is it 
hocessary to sou in this any connection with the traditions of domicul construction? Whether 
thiy method was derived from the dome, or from the groined vault, it is only to be expected 
that the builders of the early ribbed vaults would adopt the simplest method of building their 
calls in purallel courses us far as practicnblo, In the earlier bombé ribbed yuults of the 
Ho-de-France, 1 beliove that it is common to find that the courses of the upper parts of the 
calls are parallel with the ridgo, although the precise fashion in which the transition is 
managed between these and the different directions of the lower courses varios in different 
examples, von in’ Augers ifself, we find a procedent for the parallel jointing of worked 
courses in the groinied vaults of the lower story of the Eivéehé, Tt seems to me, therefore, 
that thorw is no roason to attribute this method to tho influence of domical construction rathor 
than to that of the groined vault. 


















Fron tho considerations discussed above, it seems to mo to follow that the nave vaults 
of Angers Cathedral are true ribbed vaults, which have neither the form, nor the stracture, 
nor the appareil of the dome, ‘The difference hetwoen the vaults ani the dome is so great 
that tho practice of domical construction could never have led to the conception of such 
vaulte as those of this nave, At the same timo, it seems to bo eortain that the system of 
reli eurves, which, gives to those vaults their characteristic bombé form, is related to thnt of 
hapod vaults us that of Saint-Aubin, and that to this extent it is true to aay that 
7 something of the influence of the domo in their general form, though not in their 
construction. 

If these conclusions be true, it almost necessarily follows that they will be equally trae 
of tho other early ribbed vanlts—the so-called “‘domieu! > vaults—of the Angevin and 

‘ahtouring schools. It may bo suggested, inde, thnt the bombé form which is eliaruo- 
teristic of many of the early ribbod vaults ‘of the Te-de-France was not a form which the 
bnilders conscionsly aimed at as desirable in itself, but was rather the natural result of the 
forme of arches employed for the rib-skeloton. How fnr this is true of the Tater and more 
complicated vaults of the Angevin school would be an interesting subject for research, which 
wonld demand an analysis of their structure ‘and tib system, based on accurate measured 
drawings. 
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* Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire, ix. 601. ‘Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionsai 
Foner Pieabnio cours, plastered on the fA. Choisy, Misore de Pe 
wae al Tid ts H 
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Lit be true thot the nave vaults of Angers Cathedral show so little of the influence of 
the dome, it is unnecessary to go to the other extreme, and explain them simply as an 
importation from the Ho-le-Franco, of which there is no proof either historical or arehitoc- 
tural." We have seen that the actual vaults were provided for from the very beginning of 
the nave, and, as Herr Dehio pointed out sixteen years since, the vast dimensions of the 
building necessitate tho date of its commencement being pub back at least eight or ten years 
anterior to the recorded date of the construction of the vaults themselves. It is just possible, 
therefore, that the constructors of this nave might have known the narthex and choir of Saint- 
Denis, but thore is nothing to indicate that Saint-Denis had any more influence on Angers 
than it lad on the similar vaults of the nave of Le Mans Cathedral, which nave is attributed 
to 1142-1158, ‘These vaults do indeed show some churucteristies analogous to those of the 
He-de-France, but it does not necessurily follow that the one was an importation from the 
other. 

‘This is not the place to discuss the controversial question of the relative dates of the 
curliest ribbed vaults; and indeed of the prociso course of the development which Jed. up to 
Saint-Denis and the nave of Angers we still know but little—naturally, perhaps, in view of 
the fuct that the great majority of the earlier attempts must have disappeared, Of the pro~ 
sminenes of the school of the He-de-Franco from Saint-Denis onward, there ean be.no dispute. 
As, however, there has been « tendency to attribute to this school far too important « part in 
the earlier stages of the development, it is perhaps well to remember that Saint-Denis is the 
arliest example of the ribbed vault in tho He-de-Franco of whieh the date ean be. proved 
with certainty by documentary evidence, It is well to remember, too, that some of the more 
important examplos which are undoubtedly earlier, such as the vaults of tho eastorn bays of the 
south aisle of the nave of Saint-Etienne, Beauvais, and those of the ambulatory of Morienval, 
indicate by their methods of construction and system of rib-curves that they themselves do 
not represent the very earliest attempts in this direction, and that they aro indeed less 
rudimentary than some examples which are to be found in othor districts. During the first 
half of tho twelfth century, the Angevin builders wore experimenting with various kinds of 
Vaults, but it is not clear precisely how they reached the stage represented by the vaults of 
this nave. Influence from the Te-de-France is possible; influence from other neighbouring 
provinees is also possible; and the skill of the Angevin builders in vault construction must 
havo counted for much. For whut. I think, is certiin ix that nothing more porfect and 
scientific, within their limitations, had hitherto beon built than the vaults of this nave. 


From them th developinent proceeded on vory individual tines, and produced a school of 
‘vaults differing in marked fashion from those of other schools, 

















‘The study of the vaults of the nave of Angers Cathedral suggests a reason for testing the 
truth of a current theory on the origin of the tidgo rib. In certain groups of vaults, the 
direction of the courses of the cells towards their crowns is not parallel with the ridge, where 
on the contrary the joints meet obliquely.t ‘The theory in question suggests that the ridge 
rib was introduced in order to mask tho oblique intersection of the courres of the cells at the 
ridge, and that it was, in origin, simply a cover-joint, 
‘The Angevin school admittedly used the ridge rib from a very enrly date. However, in 
Se the judisousdlvervations mn tha yabjoat by Harr oa 
Pa Di Aen dae Raa uh ne ute a 
the iepertorinom Jr Kunatweenschalt, xix. (I806}-of cerca the thirteenth century. ft te o 1005 
Fietneantant Tatateeuin the FLUBA.Sorayat, tha te east rete tty ‘example whicl T have eet 
a ere vs of tho so-called “* English " mothod is to be found fa the 
whee i very stoamon fe Engi ana Me-de-France, in the yault of tha it bay of the choir 
fe Fiver Coterye nie tat, ‘hat fey ng (ter of Morienval (seo illustration in The ‘of 16th Jt 
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tho simple quadripartite vaults of this sehool which immediately preceded the vaults with ridge 
ribs, the direction of the joints of the cells towards the crown is always parallel with the ridge 
(G0 far as my own observation extends); it is so, for example, in the vaults of the nave of 
‘Angers Cathedral, of the nave of Le Mans Cathedral, and of the choir of Saint-Pierre, 
Soumur. So also, when they began to add tho ridge rib to simple vaults of this kind, the 
direction of the joints of the cells is parallel to the ridge rib, as in the vaults of the transept 
of Angérs Cathedral, of the choir of Saint-Martin, Angers, and of the nave of La Couture, Le 
Mans, As there was here no obliquity in the joints of the cells to be masked at the ridge, 
these vaults certainly do not support the cover-joint theory of the origin of the ridge rib, to 
whieh [have referred, 

‘Who same thing is to be obsorved outside the Angevin school. In such rudimentary 
applications of the ridge rib as are found in the western bay of the nave of Airaines (Somme),* 
‘and in the aisle of the north transept of Bipon Cathedral, t the joints of the cells are parallel 
with tho ridge rib. It is remarkable, too, that in the vaults with ridge ribs at Lincoln 
Cathedral, which are among the earliest examples of the systematic use of the ridge rib in 
England, all the cells are jointed parallel with the ridge rib.> 

Tn Angers itsolf, the choir of Saint-Martin suggests an explanation of what may well 
have been the true origin of the ridge rib. The vault of the western bay has a ridge rib on 
which the ridge of the cell does not rest directly, but, as the ridge rib has a lesser radins than 
the curye of the ridge of the cell, there is a narrow spandrel of wall between the back of che 
ily and the soffit of tho cell.§ In the eastern bay the cell lies directly upon the ridge ril 
the normal manner. 

Tt sooms to mo, therefore, that the real origin of the ridge rib was structural, and that it 
‘was introduced with the idea of stiffening the rib-skeleton of the vault, 

* CL Kulart, Monwomente religions de Parchitectors ‘yaulta of Ely cathedral (dedicated in 1251), the joints of 
romane ef de transition dons ta région picarde, p. 52, the celle cut the ridge ribs obliquely. 
Had fe 38; ened Perched Ions, Lm 3 BE oper 

‘at quarter of tho tuft century. ‘between this vault and the quasi-eexpartite vaults af the 
Tho same | > true of the vas yen apis Norman sehool in which the intermediate everne rib: 
Uy ng Opteas stroctural 


ho vestibule chapter-hotre 
imide of tient century) However, in the to be the same. 
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ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 
Inaugural Address nt the School of Architecture, Vietorin 








‘Teh October 1912. 
ie 


By Professor Anon. C, Dickie 





My address takes the form of more or Jess 
andor direacous coring in the premontatan 
of architectural thought. wuriowily complex 
fire the avenues along which students embark on 
the study of architecture that itis with some mis- 
givings I make the attempt to draw out of them 
some kind of understanding. At first sight, this 

cint of view would appear to be overstrained. 
On mote intimate relationship, however, with the 
student und his prejudices, his logical support of 
fcortain accepted canons, and his altogether ils 
logical and wholesale conitemnation of vast tracts 
‘of architectural fertility, his bigotry in revealed. 
Be the starting point ever so sane, he, being human, 
sun becomes hin studentabip in the highest degree, 
must wander through the forest to the open light 
fan beat he can, Lot this starting point be at the 
hut of simple housenat, four aquare to the ele 
ments, built in accord with the obvious suitatility 
of the materials at hand : « sense of the needful 
in building is presented which it is well for hit 

forget. The architecture of 
imagination is a growth which has no definite form, 
ut which lowers in proportion to the volume 
and quality of his building sonse—that much 
and no more. {¢ yields as yet nothing, but it 
boyeta a kind of architootaral vagrancy, an im- 
pelling inner desire to become acquainted with 
the monumental evidence of history. The forest 
through which he wanders ia the aggregation of 
styles and phases of styles which erowd around 
him, and which, at first, bring. enlightenment 
through the very unsettlemont of his mind, If he 
bo soarching with sympathy, sone new beauty is 
constantly appearing in hia path, and off ho is 
switched, whole-heartedly, to his new love, Just 
ais bofore, we found him happily confined within 
the compound of classic severity, 30 do we later 
find him rovelling in the glorious freedom of 
Medieval ernancipation, ‘This point in his 
wanderings he has reached by devious paths, in 
apite of  himaelt by gathering where Before’ he 
disdained even to look. Having 80 opaned his 
hheart, he can now look back over the area of the 
d say, ‘Truly Lhe works ot ‘man are great, 

ly the greatest of all are these montin 
forthe housement of Gol wad an, eid 

To have reac! this point is promise of well- 
being. Between the two extroues of style there 
are stopping points beyond which many have not 
sought to venture, A choice is made which is 
the ‘best, and gives the greatest Jey. In short, 
it becomes the adopted style or phase of style, 
‘The eye and the mind haye anapped together and 
fare closed to the beauties of all others, which 
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Lencoforth rank in their minds as minor efforts. 
‘There are others who have not even cared to 
inquire, but who have made an early ehioice. 
Having so declared themselves they fre in 0 
temper to alter. 

Looked at ns business, proosaing, this 
latter has much to recommend it, No time bus 
heen lowt, and practice in the chosen style ix a 
matter of expediency, since it has been chosen 
hecanso of its popularity. No emotions have been 
wasted, but what a world has been missed! In 
defence, it is argued with trath, that, the old 
‘mastors had no concorn for anything but their own 
sip. In renly it can be argued with equal ruth 
tint ‘these old masters lived, and practised an 
architectural life which was theirs and thvira alone. 
‘Their blind enthusiaam for a new orention was far 
removed from the gathering together of borrowed 
form, howover akfelly reerranged, ‘ 

Tt hax boon given to some men the title to raise 
theee bygone forms to life again, nnd to inti the 
ral spirit of thoir origin. 
all honour to them. ‘The renult fuss justified the 
method, whatever it may have been. It would be 
surprising, however, ifsuch jrowtmons were achieved 
by nny other coune than that of love intimuoy 
with the outward forms of the style, and clovae ine 
Himney with the pint of the aogial and religion, 
life of its period. Although tormed * rovival: 
these works were 0 spontancous that they may be 
classed with the beat of a greater past, x 

It is the fashion, nowadays, to dolight in origin« 
ality, and among students there in a growing 

wssion to appear in their so-called originality 
efore they hve looked into the heutt of this 
ho former instance, they have made wn 
, but, unlike it, they have chosen from w by 
ath, "Certain practising architects ofthe present 
jay have produced a distinot and highly meritori- 
ZC in original, but tho student's 
c It will be well for him to 10 
member that whatever talents he may be blessed 
with, will be developed far more perfectly, by, & 
study of the mature work of old masters, which he 
so readily despises us the effort of a worn-out past. 

Indiscuision, it in difficult matter tomke lead 
way with the man who supports his argument by 
the statement that this or that phase of atyle ia not 
to hisliking. A certain building bears no omament, 
its soverity isitscharm, At or building is richly 
ommunented, and on that account ix condemued 
‘The basis of criticism becomes a question of plain 
vereus enriched surfaces, and the prejudice against 
one or the other obliterates the main point at issue 
How ofton hus one heard some such eriticians ag,“ 1 
like Gothic, but Teannot abide any other style,” oF 
such a ridiculously thoughtless remark as * Knglish 








such men are few. 





























Renaissance for England.” One has also. hear! 
that Byzantine is exotic, and unsuitable oe 


country, in spite of the fact that it is a 
0 Toga im construction and so adaptable to 


noddem needs that it must appeal to all the world 
‘wherever men have learned the elementary art of 
Duilding one atone upon another. What we owe 
to exotic architecture in, the past sbould not 
easily be forgotten, but the curious fact remains 
that it is forgotten. 

The deplorable condition of the public mind 
towards architecture is w mubject frequently die 
cussed, and it is encouraging to find in certain 
‘quarters 4 stoudily increasing interest (especially 
in domestic work), which will, itis hoped, develop 
into more than individual movement, The pro- 
‘es is low, however, as itideed it must be. _Know- 
ledge of architecture is not easily attained. Al 
though it seems comparatively easy for @ layman 
to acquite u sound knowledge of pictorial art, con- 
atraotional beauty is a thing which cannot be 
feon without devoting much more, time to, ite 
sal ee id of gt a “shay 
rin repose and of grouping, the shape- 
lineas of nuass, the proportion and ecale of 
sud the rnement of deta, or, 00 subtle in 

ir bearing uy each ot] to grasped by 
tiny but the mort serious student. ‘The eniticism of 
the public must always, I fear, be confined within 
certain indefinable limits which ean only expand 
fas the architecture with which it is surrounded 
increases in truth and beauty, and the public eye 
becomes unconsciously familinr with these qualities. 
‘The position of architecture in the world’s ix 
tory, the public have not realised. If enough 
interest could be awakened to extract acknow- 
fedgment of architecture ax even an art of sorts, 
there is hope that, in the fullness of time, it 
may bo recognised ax the grontest of all arts. 
Architects frequently say we must educate the 
‘public before we can have good architecture, It 
Would be mearer the mark to say wo must have 
foot architecture blore wo can elacate the public. 

‘architects themselves first be educated into 
‘vome harmony of opinion as to what ia good and 
bad in architecture. If they are still so far from 




















‘ugreement, how ean the publio be expected to be 
any better? One has only t ston fo the vavied 
Aifictma, of todem buildings made by one 





{allows to be convinced that the subject is 1 
proached from divers standpoints, and that con- 
fons ure tempered by the various prejudices 
with which we appear to be aiilicted. 

“Architectural prejudice is very much like the 
prejudices affecting every-day lie. Fur the sake 
‘of illustration, let m subject be set. It is as- 
fumed that the plan is agreed upon und that 
the wrrangement has been favourably judged. 
Look then at the elevation. Is it auitable to the 
es of the building Wiebe Are 

‘mass and grou “ fon 
fultuble to thesite) Tf those also are admitted, it 
hngreed that the main elements of greatness 
worthily supported by scale 





























that opinions differ so greatly. Some monotony 
for some extravagance, some heaviness or some 
lightness of detail, and so the whole criticism 
becomes pivoted on what is comparatively unim- 
Frank Prodi stops in to donde the eye. 

ve these details got charnoter 1 might be more 
pertinealy asked Do they reflect, alongwith the 

f 


Other elements of the design, the individuality 
Does the building live! If 
in the affirmative, then the work is 
. ‘There are 
fagdes in which no oe detail ean be found, 
it which are poor, sapless imitations. Although 
superficially the eye is satisfied, the pleasure in 
transient, for in this heart there is no throb, 
Be the former example less true to rule, it has 
re eget ee gery 
° its designer, 
Tho has Duildiag oul above machine tke copy 
foo. His work i immediately mined to higher 
plane of criticism, lealing wit jis power to instil 

Individuality with beau = 

But the moment we haye got thus far we are 
assailed by the enemy, who thrust legions of atro- 
Cities before our eyes, aiming them as producta of 
this school of thought. Sober analysis, however, 
will weed out these by reason of their lacking in 
tome or all of the main qualifications required to 
Tiring them into eorious consideration as works 
of art, Individuality may be (and very often jn) 
Seles Ha ble Sgnouncy st Bie Sansa 

les of ling design, in all evi- 
Aence'of true building sense. 

‘Compromise is sometimes arrived at by azrenin, 
that it i a matter of taste, whereupon we fin 
ouneves asking, whote tate IC we are always 
Sure that the difference is only one of taste, then 
therein ite to trouble over. 

Properly to appreciate architecture, we must 
have pequired a cain to intimate acquaintance 
with its various phases, and the in these 
phases following national and social upheavals and 
Subsequent consolidation: the history of peace 
fand war and its effect upom the people, the con- 
Gitions of prosperity through which the arta were 
fostered, as well aa a close personal intereouree 
with “dings themuclv, We, munt seek, te 
Understand the heart of a building as we would 
seek closer knowledge of ox fllon men It 
not enough that the eye alone shat ; 
that, a human relatouship, i fey content 
ment and a poor insipid acqusintanceship. ‘The 
Metual fora of face ari figure, however perfect, 
serves to entrance only for a moment if, when you 
ive pred the shapely exter you id oi 
to nimolat you inert The featur, thro j 
which there shi iste nin, be they abnpely 
‘Grno, excite fond interest in a human asset. So 
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with buildings. But most b have character 
ofa kind. So have all men. We must leave the 
intellect to separate the weed from the flower. 
Casual observation is insufficient ; closer reading 
begets cither more or less liking. As in the 
human instance, certain buildings grow beautiful as 
the mind of the observer grows in discernment and 
4is able to read, in the hand of the designer, the 
nature of his architectural sense stamped in the 
line and texture of his building. 

Let us apply this parallel to a criticism of the 
buildings seen in any ordinary street. It may be 
that we see a cube of fat pompoualy enriched in 
swarming exuberance, sweating with abundance, 
and crushing its Tess-prosperous heghbours with 
the very weight ofits self-esteem. We may also 
see a gay coquette, in make-believe prettiness, 
inkling @ one-fingered accompaniment to a bor- 
rowed melody, impudently seeking applause. 

On the other hand, it may be that we shall see 
quiet, gray, thoughtful mass, lined and pierced 
wit such kl that we are commanded to stop and 
Took. Looking, we wonder at the perfect balance 
and proportion, the well-applied enrichment, the 
strength and beauty, the grace and culture, and the 
dignified consciousness of position in the world of 
works, When a building has raised such emotions 
as these, it not only manifests the genius of ita 
designer, but stands ax an essay on the highest 
human qualities to him who may know if he will 
read. The class of building matters little, be it 
church or warehouse ; its character is established. 
The stump of nature has welded it to its human 
fellow and none can separate them. It is both 
interesting and instructive to apply this human 
parallel to the study of buildings, and I believe it 
to be the most helpful avenue through which 
some understanding ean be attained of that most 
subtle of all qualities—character. 

‘There sre no finer lessons in seale than are illus- 
trated by the simple harmony of parts i the work 
of the Greeks, as compared with the seale harmony. 
shown in, for example, the great Ohurch of St. 
Sophia, Constantinople, in which a totally different 
problem has been solved. Tn the formar instanco, 
the almost ridiculously simple aud few parts of the 
‘whole associate with each other and with the minor 
ddotails in perfect unity. In the latter example, the 
problem was made immensely more difficult by the 
existence of a great central domed area, resting on 
tiers of orders which, without the friendly aid of 
surface decoration, would have appeared puny and 
insufficient. Such a mighty canopy, ‘reckoned 

from the Greek lesson, demands supports equally 
mighty in scale and detail. But the Bysautiee 
builders had conceived a new sense of scale, and by 
clothing the surfaces, net-like, in decoration the 
whole ts drawn together in’ perfect harmony. 
‘How sensitive is the seale so obtained is shown by. 
the Koran dises which have been hung 


pendentives by the Mohammedans, Stall hough 
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they be in comparison with the mass in whiol they 
Tot Of A rerpometn eet eoto 
reason of their overpowering seale in 

with the detail. ‘Their introduction hs, at least, 
‘one great value to architects, in showing how eaay 
it is to destroy the coutentment borne by this 
form of architectral treatment and in conveying 
some idea of the decorative heights reached by 
these Eastern builders. 

Faults in scale, occurring in Mediioval work, da 
not cry out with the same discontent, and one 
becomes so absorbed in mystery that such defects, 
if they are defects, are unnoticed. ‘The exuberant 
delight of the pinnacled groups af Medieval work, 
and the conscious efficiency of the great, domed 
structures of otber days, convey emotions af totally 
different nature. Gothic burst upon. the world ax 
the rest of an architeetral ls Je 
crater of human expression. enthusias 
reared, ina day, such a forest of offerings to high 
heaven that there is no period in history which can 
‘compare in the volume and tension of its abandon 





rent to balling: The erate gil, ie members 
of which devoted their lives to the building 
of the da only one idea, directed the nev 





‘choo! of Building, Foundations were laid fa thet 
hundreds, and man was ised to one of oe 
ods as au artistic creature. ‘The divine 
in all men, and it burned in all their works, Such « 
condition does not now prevail. Christianity hus 
become more closely welded to charity, offerings 
take more practical form, and, much as it-may 
move our artiatic souls to sorrow, we must, I feat, 
seck other sources of inspiration, Churches are 
built, but they arise out of less my a 
romance. Their beauty ia intended more to satisly 
man than to appease God, end what we, in these 
aya, ean do without the old inspiration is but 
Title. - 
‘The whole religions question raises apprehension 
as to the future of ‘eeclesiestionl ehiteotue. 
Love and money are not now spent in.» national 
eating of such idols, Church building bas become 
jnore a matter of business consideration, Com 
mittees discuss the cost at so much por 
Architects—in competition—strive to supply th 
article at that much; while ask, Why ia 
that our modern Gothie la spirit of the 
oldt It would bea miracle if it did not. As 
architects, however, we have a great inheritance, 
‘and to him with soa) to atir, these monuments 
of eestasy will ever remain as an inspiration ani 
4s 4 manifestation of the heights to which high 
ideals can raise both man and his work. We live 
in their shadow and we see them in the light of 
thankfulness, 4 
‘The instructive period of the study of archi= 
tectural styles is that of their birth and early de- 
velopment, the step by step of their growth which 
relates so clearly the ordinary noed of time ‘and 
place and the simple constructive answer. No 
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ingenuity haa been called into service. T am con- 
‘vinced that our lesson lies in this and this alone: 
Our museum of something like 7,000 years’ ool- 
lection is our greatest burden if we refuse the truth 
of it, The stock-in-trade, from which we lazily 
draw, lias begotten our stunted accomplishments 
‘and we remain contented with the ease of it. 
‘There are many things which have combined to 
bring about this condition of things, and a word of 
excuse must be allowed in consideration of the 
difficulties snrrounding the practising architect of 
the prosent day. Ttis an elementary trath that no 
architecture can be great which is not the natural 
onicome of the structure and the true expression 
oftheplan. Tt is unfortunately common for archi- 
teats to be called upon to produce a certain specified 
dignity out of a scheme which the demands of 
utility have robbed of all direct inspiration, Site 
‘values, cost of building, and revenue, together tax 
ingenuity to the utmost, 60 that the greatest pos- 
sible commercial value may be attained, Planning 
in the grand manner becomes impossible, Never- 
theless it is expected that the elevations: shall 
express that very chosen character which has heen 
denied to the plan. The position is absurd. "The 
architect strives to create a dignified facing in a 
stylo—already. approved—to an insignificant and 
ramped interior, and s0 nefariously appropriates 
a noble ancestry to hide a meagre “The 
skeleton in the cupboard ” must be hidden from 
the public eye, so that the truth be not known. 
‘How to surmount this diffionlty who shall say t 
Given the froedom of a plan of scale and pro- 
tional distribution the design of the elevations 
Fecomes & comparatively simple matter and the 
will fall together with astonishing sticcess. 
such opportunities, however, are rare. Moro 
often, the architect's skill is taxed to create out of 
ier upon tier of compartments—each ocoupying an 
insignificant srea—an appearance of breadth and 
dignity of occupation which is altogether false. 
‘He forces the introduction of masses of constructive 
detail, 20 that the eve is diverted from the direct 
contemplation of the proportion of voids and 
solids, All the Renaissance, good and bad, is at 
his disposal, and more often the bad suits his pur- 
better than the good, Engaged columns, 
‘entablatures, broken pediments, swage, shields, all 
fare jugalod into make-believe, sometimes 60 
dexterously that the result is admirable, But itis 
admiration for the “ sleight of hand’” which has so 
ably succeeded in deception. Were the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth to be told, the 
result would bear the first quality of good design, 
but what would the client say 1 So must critics, 
‘at times, deal Ieniently with the man who, in his 
perplexity, has chosen between two evils, ro 
membering that, however much they would like it, 
‘our streets are not lined by Ttalian palaces. 
‘The architect is confronted daily with such 
problems, and if be foils to find the right solution 
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it is only what mnst ho expected. It i 
write of high ideals and to ory out for 
loyalty to the truth, but it is ensier to turn to the 
drawing-board and break every one of them. 

“Design in truth snd build in beauty” is a 
worthy ideal which it is well to. nurse,* but it 
appears at times to the faint-hearted that, the 
world stands four square against it. Some, how- 
ever, are more optimistic, and still believe that by 
keeping this ideal constantly before us good must 
come. If there can be no beauty without truth, 
then we must aim at preserving the truth 
great a measure as possible. We must relinquish it 
grudgingly and, ns wo progress, seek to recover 
what has Inpsed. 

‘Architects do not care to risk their reputation 
on experimental effort, as the heroes of the air risk 
their lives with such marvellous readiness. The 
endeavour to display in desi the diet ontcome 
of constructive need—at the same time wedding 
that need to the temper of the design—is a making 
‘of terms both tactful and sound. Architecture, 
at its best, shows that the problem of pure con- 

‘truction has been faced with candour and in- 
corporated as the basis of form and detail. 

fo-day a new constructive element: has appeared 
which as yet has beon denied the right to govern 
form. It is too revolutionary, however, to stand 
aside. The pawers of reinforced concrete are too 
‘great, and architectural veneer too mall, to admit 
Ofany doubt, ‘The accepted classic rules are unsuit- 
blo, or they grow out of different materials. To 
sul ide the 3) ‘of a ferro-concrete interior with 
brick or stone bays, ing the limitations of a 
Jess expansive material, is inurtistic, and, whether 
‘we like it or not, some hew way must be invented. 

Great spans, such as this constraction makes 
possible, affect scale, we complain. But long years 
go the domes of Byzantine churches created a 
similar disturbance in the minds of their builders. 
We have only to look and seo with what success 
the difficulty was then overcome, 

‘Our house must be put in order. ‘The problem 
must be faced in the sane and 
our heads must no longer be br i 
sand. The engineer and the atchitect in past 
days wore one. Science has advanced the engineer 
to mdependent greatness, and the architect must 
needs advance himself into partnership, so that 
they two may become builders in the best sonse. 

‘Rrchiteoture is talked of as a thing of two sides, 
constructional and artistic, Surely all decorative 
fart is constructional in its composition. Archi- 
teoture, being primarily constructive, cannot be 
Genied the same inter-association. ‘To separate 
the two is impossible, since without the one the 
‘other cannot live. Many have attempted to tell 
the difference between building and architecture 
with no success. What a poor eens 
is when it claims superiority to building! 

‘To ery out for the past will avail nothing. As 
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woll-withers of architecture we must attidy the 

tin all its greatness and apply its lesson in all 
Enith, Out of the meltingpotct idens wll come 
some new thing to carry conviction, The new will 
hot be forced back to the ol, but for the needs of 
the new o must know the hest of the old. 

Tt is worth repeating that the most fruitful 
periods of the old are the births and early lives of 
tho styles, ‘The down grade can be told in a 
chapter, yet what volumes of it are thrust before 
the trusting student in spite of the glower of facta, 
Tam conscious of the pitfalls which abound and of 
the inonasence ineviableinthereaonng upon 
which I have embarked, The subject is hedged 
around by the clash of practice and theory, It it 
woul appear tht ‘history hasbeen decid et it 
be clear that the complaint is not against history, 
‘ut ning, the too ready accoptanco of ite face 
value, 








REVIEWS. 
TWO BOOKS ON ENGLISH CASTLES, 
rman Castles of the British Tales. By 





With Plana by D. 21, Montgomerie, 


d, 1912 YB. net, (ohn 









Murray, Al 
2 lary nad uring the Middle 
‘Ages. By A: Hamillon Thompson, MA. P.S.A. Tua 


irated by 200 Photographs, Drawings, and Plans. 1912, 
Th bad met. (Henry Frovede, Oxford University Presa 


It is refreshing to receive, within a few months 
of each other, fwo nseful books on the much neg- 
lected subject of English castles, Since, more- 
over, the first deals mainly with the historical side 
of the earlier castles, and the second treats of their 
architectural and archmological aspect and carries 
the subject further chronologically, the ove book 
forms a pendunt to the other. The two works are 
therefore a woleme sition to ur can era 
ture about castles in general, which has hitherto 
teen confined practialy to the two volumes of 
the collected papors of the lato Mr. G. , Clarke 
‘Tho object of Mrs, Armitoge’s book, ax her 
mublisher's Hus states, is ‘to. prove that 
he castles built by the Normans in Tngland, 
Wales, Seotland, ani treland wore, with very fow 
exoaptions, earthworks with wooden buildingy 
‘upon them and further, that there isnot the least 
reason to wuppove that the Anglo-Saxons or any 
‘other pre-Norman rnce in these islands ever throw 
up the earthen mounts which een Ho. 
ommenty xiigned t0 them of lato year. An 
‘attempt is made to show that, even on the Ce 
tinent, the ccuatlo was not universal 
triumph of fexidalism in 
tenth century. A catalogue ia given of the 
‘castles which can be historically traced in England 
to the eleventh century, and in Wales, Scotland, 
aand Ireland to the eleventh or twelfth, with ample 
notes from the original, and sometimes unpublished, 
sources concerning them, In order to further the 
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difficult study of castle architecturo, lista 
re given ofthe ‘which ean be with cortainty 


ana to throw light on the devlgpment of culo 
building in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” 
Mau Armitage's argunenty have ally ap- 
in print, in the English Historical Ievieo, 
Tie dntintry, aad lerehers, But aco here 
peste ie try evi ete 
challenge a tt 1 T. Clark, 
that Serene Asc) and apy it baileys 
formed. by banked enclosures, which constitute 
the basis of « very large proportion of our earliest 
castles, are identical with the burhs (or Fortified 
towns) of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. It is now 
1 matter of general acceptance that Me. Olark was 
‘wrong, but everyone knows hovr hand itis to 
1 theory when once it has appeared in 
Mn Armitage’s book is divided 
chapters, to which are added eighteen 
fppendies nnd a sehedl of Bgl 
known to dite from the eleventh century. 
Dull is occupied by five chapters of int 
histesieal and descriptive notes on the 
the Normans in England, and on what 
tago prefers to call the “ motte-caatles " of Not 
and South Wales, and of Scotland and Troland, 
ail astrated by a good series of plang The last 
chapter, on the "Stone Cuaties of the Norman 
Penod,”* is somewhat unequal, and marred by 
several contradiotions and. im omissions. 


indexed, but it is nevertheless & ‘one, wad de- 
Servo eperial tote a bese Miatoe aoe oeed 
patient original research on the part of a lady. 
tise Hamilton Thompear ree) bean ate 
preface, on attempt " to trace the of the 
general princiy of medieval ortification, with: 
ioe Seren ts eaten fe iis wats Ue 
thowe pence a aati seater 
thaw igre, Ia 
peepee 
fat ja 
criterion fu Brie, wed tho wate 
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of furtifigation in Britain, and 
of Saxon and Danish warfare is treated in the 
second chapter with some detail. ‘This leads us 


to the early Norman castle of earthwork 
timber: and he stone forifieations to whish 

ve place are introduced by « brief account of 
the progress of sioge-craft and si ines, Tho 
‘Norman castle and ita keep or great tower are then 
described. "The developments of the Inter part of 
the twelfth century and the arrwngoments of the 
thirteenth-century’eastle, with those of the dwell 
ing-house within its enceinte, follow and propare 
the way for the ag of th rig of vat 1 
Which ‘represent the highest effort of military. 
Planning, Tn the last two chaptars is related thie 
Progress of the transition from the eaatle to the 
ortified _manor-house. which followed the intro- 
duction of firearms into warfare and preceded 
‘the Renaissance period, 





‘TWO BOOKS ON ENGLISH CASTLES . 


For the clear and logical way in which Mr, 
‘Thompson has worked out his subject, in the 
twelve chapters of his book, we have nothing but 
prise, and the architectural side has been elli- 
Giontly dealt with, notwithstanding a too scanty 
series of plans, which should have included at least 
those of Chopstow, Carnarvon, and Loudon, ‘The 
tabjectematier t0o would have gained had the 

ithor depended more upon facts than the works 
of Me. GT, Qlark and M. Viollet-le-Duc, Mr. 
‘Thompson seems, moreover, to have overlooked 
tho excellont accounts of castles in the published 
‘yolumes of the Victoria County History. He 
would thore have found a more correct plan of the 
singular castle of Berkhamsted than that in Mr, 
Clark's book which he reproduces, as well as the 

ion offered that the unfinished series of 
part of the castle formed 








hastions encircling 
Petree eee iy hurled: damnosoe 

es saint the great tower inthe leg #0 
graphically dosribel by Rogue of Wendover. 

‘this and other contemporary English chroniclers 
Mr, Thompson might also have tured for facta 
about the sieges of Dover, Windsor, and Bedford 
castles that would probably. have served his pur- 

‘as well ag the imaginative speculations of the 
fous Frenchman whose drawings he has likes 
wise borrowed, 

A little investigation, moreover, would have 
shown Mr. Thompson that the Roman fort of 
Gariannonim, like all of its a fourth 
wall, and that Odhona. and were not 
towns, but merely two forts of the Saxon Shore; 
{visit to Othona, too, would have shown him that 
Cedd’s ruined church stands athwart the site of 
tho western and not the eastern gate. 

Mr. Thompson ought surely to be aware that 
the fortress now called the Tower of London was 
almost as veholly within the medieval, as it was 
Originally all within the Roman city wall; and 
that the White (or Great) ‘Tower could hardly 
have formed (p. 38) one of the Congueror’s firma- 
‘nenta of 1087 when it was not begun to bo built 
tuntil Qwenty years Inter, A visit to Colchester, 
‘or even a referonce to Me, Clark's plans, would also 
have made it clear that the great tower there, on 
‘account of its exeeptional size, had two oross-walls 
instend of one, and that the preseat entrance into 
tho basement like the huge vice just within it, in 
‘an curly insertion, 

‘Mr. Thompaon will perhaps pardon our mention- 
ing ono ot two other points, 

‘Ludlow should also have been quoted (on p. 89) 














fy an early example of the aasocintion of w newly 
planned swallod town with a pre-existing castle. 
‘The chapel in the outer ward of Windsor Castle 


. 108) was ordered to bo built in 1210 by 
Wnty ttt, and had already. practically. bocome 
collegiate before the foundation of the Order of 
the Gunter in 1548 by Bdward IL, who only re; 
furnished it, ‘The present St. Ceorge’s Chapel 
was begun to the west of the older one of St. 
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Edward in 1477 by Hdward LV, ‘There wore still 
earlicr chapels of Norman date in both the outer 


and the inner wards, as well as a third chapel in 


the yroat tower, 

‘tho great tower of Guildford Castle (p. 128) has 
oon shown by Mr. Malden to bo, like that at Conia- 
borough, a later insertion in the ving wall of the 

And the peat, tower of Hearborough 
129) stands within the inner bailey, and 
not athwart its wall: 

‘The gate-house at Rockingham (p, 226) has boon 
tampered with, and its flanking towers seem to 
‘have beon lowered. 

Shuttered embrasures. like those at Alnwick 
(p. 242) existed on the tower of Stokesuy, and 
could doubtless be found elsewhare if looked for, 

With the magnificent brick towor of Tattershall 
{p. $52) should be mentioned the smaller. and 
somewhat later tower, also of brick, in the bishop's 

ace at Buckden, which was obviously copied 

it 

‘The castle of Peyensey (p. 360) did not belong 
to the mount and bailey type, but, as recent, 
excavations have shown, had a great tower of 


snusual plan standing in the bailey. 
These, and some other minor defects that could 
intod out, detract but little from the excellence 
of Mr, Thompoon's work, and oan be corectod in 
& second edition, which, owing to the general 
interest and valu, us well asthe low price (7s. 6.) 
of the book, will doubtless soon be called for. "The 
wasting statement on p. 243 can then also be 
m |, that certain loops in Warkworth Castle 
‘were designed for a cross-bow sixtoon fect lo 
Mr. Thompson has given us quite an im; 
bibliography of éastle literature, and his boo 
seoms to be effciontly indexed, but the namos of 
ons and places and his * index rerum " should 
wave been combined, ‘The illustrations are mostly 
photographic, and both admirable and well chosen, 
wut why has not the sathor given ‘a list of them ¢ 
W. H, Sr, Joux Horr, 














STRUCTURAL MEOHANICS, 

‘the Principles of Structural Mechanics, treated without 
the wae of Higher Mathematies.. By Porey J. Waldrain, 
fo “Taonds WHY, Te Ode net. (Be Te Bator, 94 

High Holborn, Ws 

In a treatise on the elements of any subject we 
not expect anything new; thoroughness and 
simplicity soem to be tho only’ things that, ean bo 
fined aty Th this book on suochanies, Mr. Waldram 
not only has done this, but ho has b his 
imagination to boar upon matter whi . 
‘this time been worn threadbare by mathematicians 
‘and other utilitarian folk. 

To tho majority of students the study of 
structural mechanics is dry proceoding, mainly 
Decause most of the authors, while dealing with the 
subject adequately enough ‘no doubt, do not pro- 
font it ag thing having mach humanity about 
it, This Mr, Waldram hns done, and we have the 
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old stuff put before us in a fresh, interesting, and 
almost literary manner, It is not what he says, 
Dut how he cays it, that distinguishes this book 
from the many well-known and good books on the 
subject. 

the author tells us thut he has been “forced to 
the conclusion that the study of first. principles 
has iitherto been treated in too buaf ant curso 
a manner,” but the student who perseveres “ 
the apparently tedious process of building up 





n 
his Knowledge from first principles is rapidly 


rewarded by finding this somewhat dry subject 
instinct with a life und interest which is largely 
‘obscured by the more rapid mathematical treat- 
ment.” He is therefore very careful in the eurly por- 
tions of his book to cover the ground deliberately 





and thoroughly. His explanation of the elementary. 
facts of action and reaction is specially pleasing 
nd characteristic of his method: ‘it should be 





carefully noticed that material never hits back 
any harder than it is hit, and if you kick a wall 
with a 5 Ib. kick you feel no more than a 5 Ib, 
reaction; it may be quite capable of exerting a 
300Ib, reaction, but it does uot do so except under 
‘a 300 Tb. provocation : it hits back in. y much 
the same manner that it is hit.” Again, “ it takes. 
two to make a quarrel, and it takes two equal and 
opposite foree or reactions to make up what we 
understand as simple tension or simple com- 
pression.” 

‘We had thought that there was nothing new to be 

said about the theorem of the parallelogram of 
forces: perhaps nothing new is said in the book, 
but itis cortainly presented in fresh manner : the 
geometrical proof with which one invariably sets 
‘out is not dealt with until the student has been led 
through a series of experiments, by means of 
simple apparatus, to grasp the aetion of forces 
‘about a point, and instead of the funicular polygon 
being considered as a mote inert dingram or 
figure drawn out to explain some chain of reason- 
ing—a static method of dealing with » problem 
of dynamics—it in rey more as tool or 
apparatus, and as such lends itself to a dynamic 
treatment of the problem. 

‘The subject of moments is dealt with at con- 
siderable fength: one is convinced that man 
students do not master the idea of moments until 
iter they have been acquainted with the word 
for years, Perhaps because the word “ moment” 
fas used in mechanics seems to be one of those 
‘words in our language which has an air of detach. 
ment about it in that it does not: automatically 
fall into its place in any category of ideas. 

Coming to the question of bending moments in 
beans and cantilevers, the identity ofthe balanced 
cantilever with the ordinary see-saw is well brought 
iit, Of course there is nothing new in this, but 
the author has realised, quite rightly, that the 
‘beginner sometimes has @ ‘Uieutty, ‘owing to pre- 
conceived ideas as to gravity, in grasping the fact, 
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almost to the ‘comprehension of 
{he action of frees on beans and cantlevers, that 
the whole of the operations can be reversed. with 
tho same result : indeed, it is often easier to grasp 
the essential point if we fix our mind more directly 
upon the reactions acting upwards at the bearings, 
than upon the load acting downwards. 

‘The point as to the inadvisability of 
the ends of girders as fixed is clearly | 
‘This is important, as it is not obvious to a be- 
ginner why rolled steel joiste bolted to steel 
Stancheons, with, say, four 
be regarded as having. s. Bi 
fallacy to which eitirte pieiaeh Cae ‘not, 
given even in practical building w ‘im 
portant point 48 again emphasise fo the chapter 














on defection, and in the author's remarks on 
‘continuous beams. 

Tn dealing with the modulus of rupture we are 
told that this is the same whether the section is 


large or sual ; this is, of course, correct if you oan 
be sure that your large section is as consistent 1s 
the smaller section from which you have deduced 
your MR. by experiment; we are, however, 
Inclined to think that if x ts Were male 
upon far larger samples of muuterials thin has 
hitherto been the case, it is possible that our views 
‘would be modified somewhat as to their modulus 
of rupture, ‘This ia a point having little or nothing 
to do with the use of a factor of aafaty. 

‘The chapters on deflection and shear are good, 
the latter being treated at much greater Jength than 
is usual in an elementary handbook snd is aummed 
up as follows: “Although the deflection of 
cantilever is the result of the stretching of one 
flange and the compression of the other, its amount 
inal affected by the depth which determines the 
initial gradient, and by the length, which deter- 
mines the effect of that gradient, and also the 
amount of stretch.” After read Mr. 

sentence 
utah. 








Waldram's previons explanati 
sume up the question of deflection in 

‘His fay of thinking of & beam. when under 
central concentrated load as a double cantilever 
that ia upside down like a see-saw is used! with 
felicity to explain vertical shearing stress. 

‘There are four chapters on retaining walls and 
foundations in which the author continues his 
method of explaining by common-sense illustration 
the way in which walls are stressed by the pressure 
of the earth behind and in the earlier 
portions of the book explained with considerable 
care the theory of ending moments he is able to 
make clear to the student such technicalities 
as the angle of repose, co-efficient of friction, 
the resson for batter on the onter face of are 
taining wall, and stepping to the inner face against 
the earth, and the general principle underlying 
the construction of those reinforeed concreto wall 
having a broad base; &c. All this without the 


endless and complicated pages of formula which 











+ STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 


students often find so heartbreaking, simply be- 
cause he has in the earlier portions of the book 
faken unusual care to explain the underlying 
principles. 

‘The chapter on roofs seems to be the least 
sutisfactory, probably because so much explana- 


tion is attempted in so little space. In order 
thoroughly to grasp the reasoning the student 
would require ‘a more detailed knowledge of 


and 9, _Forinstance the somewhat) com- 
jlicated stress diagram for hammer-beam trusses, 
ig. 152, is explained in part only. ‘This would be 
sure to muddle & student, who will probably have 
forgotten the explanation of the particular tse of 
the link polygon, fig. 41, quite early in the book; 
fs referouce back to this figure seetis essential, 

‘The same criticisen applies to many of the 
figures illustrating the author's remarks on arches 
and domes. In some cases more explanation is 
necessary to elucidate the figure, or at any rate 
roe-oferences fo curir figures lojog the students 
memory as to points whieh, if not appreciated in 
‘their xpecial connection, would prevent the student 
following tho explanation given. 

‘One of the best chapters in the book deals with 
columns. ‘The author makes a really successful 
attempt to dig out the meaning of the words 
“sadius of gyration,” which it will repay any 
student to master. ‘Many books merely muddle 
inns by YA that the radius of gyration is the 
square root of the moment of inertia divided by 
the area, or something to that effect. To do this 
and nothing more is merely evading the question 
under cover of some words of important sound. 
‘One of the most popular of text-books from which 
we ourselves have suffered does this without 
previously defining “ moment of inertia.” 

‘Tho book finishes with a chapter onshoring, which 
might well have been omitted, as the subject hne 
been treated more adequately elsewhere ; it seems 
to destroy. the continuity of idea in the book. 

From its somewhat colloquial method of treat- 
ment, we should imagine that this book has been 
‘compiled from « series of lectures delivered many 
times and amplified as occasion demanded to meet 
points of diftioulty presented by students, rather 
than a cold-blooded attempt to write de novo on 
elementary mechanics. a ae 

Turning to smaller points there is a misprint 
in the bottom line of p. 61. In fig. 38 the figure 3 
is missing from the structure diagram although 
referred to in the force diagram. A reference to 
the varioiis equations from one part of the book to 
another by means of letters or numbers would be 
helpful. ‘There is @ mistake in grammar in the 
sixteenth line page $62. 

‘The author ft9 be congratulated upon produ- 
cing a book unique of its kind, which should be 
fs help to all students. 

W. E. Viexon Cromrros [F]. 


spephio sates than the author give in chapters 
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‘TOWN EXTENSION. 
oud 14 New Needs = also the Town Extension 
‘Plan: bebny the Warburton Lectures for 1919. Deliceraa 
Poul Waterhouse, Mt, (2), and Eayrmond Unicin 

(hi Ya net." (Phe'Cniveraity Preas, Manchester] 

‘These lectures by Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin are thoughtful additions to the 
literature of Town Planning worthy of record. 

Mr, Waterhouse’s lecture deals with the new 
needs of old towns, whereas Mr. Unwin sugyests 
economic and advantageous lines of development. 

‘Mr. Waterhouse gives us some excellent advice 
as to what to do and what not to do in the altera- 
tions necessary to render an old town suited to 
‘modern requirements, and points out that ns an 
‘old town cannot be recreated, whit is done to add 
to its convenience should be temedial rather than 
revolutionary. Also that it is desirable to sur- 
round an old town by an open helt or girdle of 
cheerful and definite garden before a new outward 
development begins. 

‘The lectures were delivered in Manchester, and 
oth lecturers kept the needs and conditions of 
that town before them in their observati 

‘Mr, Raymond Unwin shows that it’ is not 
necessarily more profitable to pack the maximum 
number of houses upon an acre of ground, and 
gives a diagram illastrating how, if properly de- 
Yeloped, a limited number of houses per acre is 
not only beneficial to the community but financially 
Advantageous to both builders and landowners 

ho very imprestes the necessit 

At aeoroughly wataestanding te lil nnd ote of 
the community before making any propositions for 
the extension or development of a town, and shows 
that a town plan, ifwisely made, can assist industry 
and do much for the health and convenience of a 
community, and that it is as necessary for mental 
and spiritual health that. men should live in beauti- 
ul surroundings as itis for their bodily health that 
they should dwell under sanitary conditions, 

"The publication of these lectures should scoure 
for them a wider usefulness than would have been 

ible if limited to the auditors who were 
fortunate enough to attend their delivery. 
Dayiw Bancray Nivex [F.). 


‘THE MODERN COTTAGE. 
Modern Cottage Architecture, sutrated from Works of 
feeil-kncten Architects, Selected and Described b 
2 roy. $0. Lond. 
darged. 108. net. 




















Much credit is duo to Mr. Adams for his interest 
ing work dealing with this modest theme, and it is 
to be hoped that the younger generation of our 
profession will read and thoroughly digest the 
Hay hk ate pratal details which the book 
contains. In ¢ author advises 
toto be “natural” in designing our work, and to 
Avoid the fussy details frequently adopted by the 
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so-called “ practical man.” It would be a great 
sdventage t9 architecture generally if the Batis 
public would read the section on The Eeonotnical 
Aspect of Artistic Building,” ‘Therein is contained 
4 little sermon which should go far to convines 
every, Jeval-hewded layman that even in the 
Humble class of cottage building it cchoupet in 
the long run to employ a capable architect than to 
placo himself in the hands of the pretentious 
peculating builder. ly @ cheap edition of 
{Re worke would urawer the purge? The dae 
is amply illustrated with plates representing some 
of the pick of modern work by well-known archi- 
tects, and tho selection could hardly be improved 
poe, except perhaps by the iatodetion ofa few 
more intonor views, 0. E, Hurcurysox [4], 



















Forthcoming Books, 


Mr. Bataford will publish in « few days 4 Short 
Critical History of Architecre, yy Mr. H- Hoathwote 
Statham (22). ‘The work, which is profusely illustrated 
by photographs and drawings, gives « conciae history 
of the development of architecture in such a manner 
fut to render it not m mere statement of facts, but & 
sella commentary on the merits aod weakneaes of 
the styles and buildings described and illustrated. 

Mr. B.S. Prior [¥2}, Slado Profesor of Fine Art in 
the University of Cambridge, and Mr, Arthur Gardner 
have completed an important work on Medien! 
Figure Sculpture in England, which will bo published 
this month by tho Cambridge University Preen ‘The 
authors claim that English sculpture siaco, the Saxon 
days has boon x specie growth penero— trom ae 
wn stem, howover much it has beat fo the breeses of 
Continental faxhion. Owing to the enormous destruc- 
Hous of ite examples scarcaly more than one per cent, 
‘of the figure saulptive of the Middle Axes fos come 
down to us, What remains, however, 4 not scanty. 
Jn itelf and the 85 illustrations which the work eat, 
tains hase been selooted from about. three thousand 
Photographs, while probably more than three tines 








that umber of wctual objecte of ectlpture have at 


‘one time oF another been brought to the notice of thw 
authors, 










Books Received. 

Architeutursd Drawing and. Draughtemen, Ty agiuald 
Ata. With tos liveteatons sa! aa ual 

{nek [Camelt & Cor tide 
Cathedrals By Honan Dinka Atkin. 
‘With s0 iluteationy in colour by Walter Desi, 
48 plana, bon Landy ane 

tee, Strand 
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CHRONICLE, 


‘The Hon. Secretary R.1.B.A, 

Members will regret to hear that Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, who his been suffering in health for some 
Nimo, is considered not et suficintly meoveel 
to make it prudent for him to retuen to London. 
During his absence hin duties as Hon. Secretary of 
the Institute will be discharged hy the senior View 
President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 


St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
ibe Conn t thie meeting om Monday the 
14th inst, the follow lution, aco} 
of whe hasbeen forwarded to the Liverpool GAY 
nal 
* The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has seen with regret the City of Liver 
pool's plans for altering the xouthern termination 
of St. George’s Hall. ‘he Council believes. that 
alterations to sucha building are only justifiable 
vis ori and rsh in ripe of pe 
‘widespread opposition of architects to any int 
ference with Re Guurg's all the ity Covel wl 
reconsider the matter.” 





‘The Care of Ancient Monuments, 4 
‘The Joint Committes of the two Houses 
Parliament on the Bills now before the House of 
‘Lords relating to the preservation of wncient moni> 
iments met last Wednesday under the Cs 
of Lond Plymouth, snd heard evidence. trom Sit 
Schomberg’ McDonnell, Mr. Reginald Blonsfield, 
ree Provident RLBA,, and Mp, O Ry Pier, 


FSA, 

Ty ‘answer to the chairman, Sit Schomberg 
MeDonnell exprossed the view that procedure by 
Order in Council was preferable to vation: 
pret, inasmuch as tho latter did not provide for 
keeping up & monument or restoring it, but only 
Provented damage being done. He was in favour 
of allowing an. owner to sell if he desired, provided 
the monuinent was under the care of the Corise 
sioner of Works’ Department. ‘The new avnet 
[ula have to take over the obligations of the 
former one. Ax rogurds ecclesiastical buildings, 








A NEW EXTERION FOR 





proposed restorations or additions should 
ited to the Advitory Board, which should 





Gade shop of the diocese to move in the matter 
asking him not to allow certain things to be done. 

fe would go so far as to wu, ‘that the Advisory 
and AlGevd anh onle; navel bark ie sboeaner ey 
intervene, A chief inspeotor of monuments should 
‘be appointed for Groat Britain, with four assistants 
for Rowland, four for Bootiant, gn two lor Wales, 
Ho also suggested tho desirability of giving grants 
in aid in ie of monuments maintained by 
‘county. councils, 

‘Mr. Reginald Blomfield said that the cathedrals 
of England, which were the tosb important 
ational mionumenta in the country, had suffered 
touch from reconstruction and restoration within 
the last hundred years. In his view the Advisory 
Board should be strengthened and ita functions 
more clearly defined, The Royal Commission 
should also take observation of monuments of later 
date than 1700, as some of the most charming 
‘buildings in England had been erected since thet 
‘Absali should be given to prevent tt 
extort, el bulitings of Naso interes to fore 
countries. Ho questioned tho suitability of t 
Office of Works to deal with all ancient buildin, 
and suggested that a civic department should bo 
created for the purpose, and that the Advisory 
Board ahould have wider powers and a stronger 


than was proposed. 

‘Peers, Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
urged a eon ‘schedule of 
monuments of historic interest should be prepared, 
to which nothing should be done without the 
sent of the Office of Works or the Advisory Board. 


A Now Exterior for Buckingham Palace, 
A.note in Tho Pines of the Mth inst states that 
{for somo time past the Executive Committee of the 
ween Victoria, Memorial have had under con- 
sideration tho advisability of improving tho front of 
Buckingham Palace, in order to bring it into 
harmony sith its now surroundings. 
Webb, O.B., R.A., was invited to submit pl 
with this object in view, and these plans have now 
beon approved by the Hxecutivo Committee, which 
consists of Lord Esher, Lord Plymouth, Lord 
Rodeadalo, Sir John Stiving-Maxwell, and Lord 
Beauchamp, First Commissioner of Works, ‘Tho 
policy of the Committee has been to complete one 
‘ection of the whole Memorial at a time, and it is 
{or this ronson that the improvement of the exterior 
of Buckingham Palace has been delayed, Sir 
‘Aston Webb's designs for the Admiralty Arch, tha 
Mall, and the Memorial in front of the Palace wero 
chosen from the designs submitted by five invited 
architects, The Committee therefore considered 
it desirable that Sir Anton Webb should be aid 
to prepare for the last stage of the complete 
fehenethe improvement’ of the fico of the 
Palace, A frontage; of ‘classical design made of 

































BUCKINGHAM PALACE TAT 


Portland stone will tako the place of the present 
exterior, No alteration of the interior of the build 
ing is contemplated, but it is obvious that the 
work cantiot be undestaken while their Majesties 
taro in residence at the Palace, Nothing will be 
done therefore until noxt summer, but tho work 
will then be pushed forwand ax quickly as possible, 
in order that it may: be finished before the Kingt 
returns to town in the late autumo, The cost of 
the schome is extimated at, about £60,000, and will 
be defrayed out of tho funds of the Memorial Com- 
mittoo, “The rebuilding will bo in the hands of 
‘Messrs, Leslio and Co. 


City Traffic and St, Vedast's Church. 


Afew woeks ago The Times published a plan of 
the region surrounding the western oud of Cheap 
sid, showing the line of the new thoroughfa 
tho mado in connection with the propored St. Pa 
Bridge, and pointed out the inovitable effect that 
‘his naw thoroughfare must have in enbancing 
th alo: welbnigh intolerable cougstion of the 
trafic passing north, south, east, and. west lon 
NeviateStres, Cheapside, St Martin'sle-Gra 
and the eastern end of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
P'Me, Arthur Crow (2, and later Mr. W. Hf Beth- 
Smith [F., had already pointed out in The Times 
that « now thoroughfare mast sooner or later be 
constructed running from the end of. Newgate 
Street, as directly as may be, to London Wall, 
Liverpool Street, and Bishopsgate, The Times it 
a Tewling article last week recurs to the subject 
and says 

Hers then emerges ihe uetion lo which our oot 
respondents bavo called attention ‘nowy too om, Ta 
iat rh edie rata gan fr 
‘nn yout to comm but i iv rendered an amedaaly 
‘ape are By ih fac ha bed Prat Oe tn 
Martw'-le-Grand is tow in proces of dewoliin, ao 
Ai a now Talons Departnst i ob teed ot 
ts at, occapyiog mot mel the whole ef thy aren 
tas vacated bak some wxtension af i over tho existing 
pen space ta the seathwnrd ‘This, in our jitgmen 
sould ‘boa fatal sad fereparable lander, knew 
infding, if extended’ on the southern ide of hy 
And, indoed, if not appreciably curtailed in that dive 

lak te Lnpale fo tte any ee 

thoroughfare towards” Eiverpeat ‘Steet. thos? com 
Paling’ all tho trate passing rom Newgate Sirest Vo 
{in nm tuorougtary or ties vera te round. an ex 
tremely nwicwatl‘corhar at the smtheen snd ofthe 
oy Teumban tllag aad pay through elle 
tek bet that ailing and dhe house shih stand 
Timon Newgate Birot ahd Eateriouier Hem. ote 
‘very ven awkward Grn eld hacaly bem 
fat all unlene St. Vednst's Church in Foster Lane, 
evelifal exaupla ef Ween'e work, were dersolch 
‘That consideration al 
several Goverseett Dep 
tneroed’ befor thet suneion in given tothe Poss 
for the ow Telophonn building. ‘Bob ica alan backed 
ty the farther consideration that even if St. Vette 
Gharch were dmolisedaurely an uth of penuttour 
‘analinnotiing bit a bad aod bungling fo old 
Taimade of the busines of fetitatog ihe Gxt be 
tween Newgate Strorand’ the new thoroaghtare 
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so obviou that we ned expend no are 

Set resi Sc Vebaats Chath 
Jon ot a esion all woo al be deste 
tor Ghats nectesry, so far to cert Gr new 
Talphene being a1 12 svlben exten 
io te entrants of the prope thorveesars ot 
iis faltal an groper igo 


‘The writer urges that both the new Telephone 
building and the new thoroughfare being impera- 
tive, it is the manifest duty of all the authorities 
‘oncerned to-see that one of these necessities is not 
allowed by any default, neglect, or lack of due con- 
sideration and consultation on their part to inter- 
fere with the other, and conchdes 

On all these grounds we would urge 9 
‘question must oot be prejuded by the fu 
Mon of the existing od the en “Telephone 
Department unless and until all the authorities con- 
the matter, have had full opportunity of conferring 
together an considering i im all ite bearings. Among 
thse entitled to. Zocus stand inthe matter we ine 
lade, of course, architects of eminence and repute 
‘That's the important principle which was recognised 
and established in the case of the St. Paul's Bridge, 
and {terstaimly ought to be applied in this case als. 





























International Building Exhibition, Leipzig, 1933. 
An International Building Exhibition, with 
Special Supplementary Exhibitions, is to be held 
in Leipzig next, year from May to October under 
the patronage of the King of Saxony and the hon. 
presidency of the Chancellor of the German 
Empire and of the Ministers of Stato of Saxony, 
This will be the first International Exhibition 
ever held entirely devoted to building, and its 
primary object is to demonstrate the progress made 
in the art daring the last twenty or thirty years. 
Tt is desired that dwelling-houses, their plan and 
internal arrangements, furniture ‘and decoration, 
sshall be a special feature of the" Exhibition, The 
aurea appropriated to the site is about ninety-nine 
acres, which will be extended if necessary. ‘The 
exhibits will be divided into sections as follays 
1. ArcitectureBicht Grong, with. thirty-thme 
Ti. The Literature of, Architecture and Building: 
‘Teetinical Educational Tnatitutions ; Offeo. Te. 
ies for Architects and “Enginoors. Tiree 
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‘The Special Supplementary Exhibitions will 
scoommmonita| Rae iin, ances of 
‘Architeoture and Buil as Glass, 
Frescoed “Halls ond Dwelling-rooms, ‘Tapestriod 
Rooms, ete. A eisiled eee and various 
papers relating to the Exhibition may be sean at 
the Institute, ‘The offices of the Directorate are at 
Windmihlenweg No. 1, Leipzig. 








Lectures ont Timber, for Architects, 

‘The attention of architectural students i called 
to the apecal coun of letare and Rtnonstatons 
on Timber, for Engineers and Architects, now in 
course of delivery by Professar Groom in the 
Department of Botany at the Imperial College ot 
Science and Technology, S. Kensington. Tho loe- 
tures in Part (a) of the subject (delivered isis! 
and Thursdays, 2 vot. to $ Pst, bewinning § 
October 1912) deal wth he sinietue, noe 
and physi rties (strength, elasticity, weight, 
colour, dumabiity, a) of imbera commonly sued 
for engineering purposes (in hoiuses, in mines, on 
railways, for paving blocks, ee) im Burope the 
structural characters determining the qualities 
of these ; defects in timber—their identification 
and their effects on the various physical properties 
of wood; methods of improving the qualities of 
various timbers (including “ impregnation,” &c.): 
‘The lectures in Part (8), on the Structure, Defects, 
and Diseases of Timber (delivered on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 2 pat. to 3 vat, beginning 12th 
November, and ending 13th December 1912), will 
deal with the anatomy and histology of wood; 
‘ritical identification and characters of various 
kinds of timbers ; defects in dead wood and diseases 
of living trees ‘caused by various funsi—their 
diagnosis, stiology, prevention, and eure; defects 
due to insects, to physical agencies (euch. as 
insulation, fro dronght, wind, Uighting, E5)- 
to. chemical substance smoke), other 
causes, ‘The prospectus intimates: that it is desir- 
able that those who attend this course 
also aye attended the preceding course (Timber, 
for Engineering Students 


‘The New Delhi. 

‘The question of the choice of an architectural 
style for the new capital of India has becn the sub- 
jvet of an interesting correspondence in The Tyines 
‘and ter papers and some usefal suggestions have 
been put forward—notably by Mr. Herbert Baker 
{F.], Lord Curzon (Hon, F.J, and Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son, R.A. Mr. Herbert Baker favonrs the idea of 
the’ Classic style of Jones and Wren and their 
followers in the eighteenth centiry, as being easily 
Adaptable to the nosis of a tropical. elimate, 

t losing its more “eternal,” qualities an 
finer national characteristics, thisatyle he considers 
should gain in freedom and power of expression 
adaptation and expansion to the needs of w more 
southern’climate, 





‘THE NEW DELUL 


voy be aah. Bs Base) whlber tho ome 
ply oc» St reno ay te bles 
betsiot Teter Schsientae’ nha trast and 
ireatsiw or tnt Slop, if heed bean open cot 
Gf ution are commen Youre pote eanleal 
Recluse" the deap toctl exch of Fess bad 
Tht basis eotlype (he sania cxeden common 
in the Roman bath and well known in the Vatican. 
‘The pride of Indian architectare, the dome, has ite 
Tighe aaitettion fe Su Baul “And the mga 
feat, grounpannigg of tbe Taj Mahal i, tnt an 
Saas capest thet eed ‘Went 
sir hl eel Toafon nthe sp el as 
Seat oesied sl ie coun sloeats fendy Jo ahe 
Land of the architectural alchemist, Hut to the arti 
realy tone man be ed mya dg 
must Lvaid n Waltebal cu tbe Gon band, ato Palace 


St Delight hi 
pirit of life and of growth, ao that it may take root 
{Pe country and ane'peovewterle nd unproductive 
the gouerations to come. ‘here must ie na conscious 
ig after invention ot origisality, Uo which sin: 
elowing he trun ral hn alte 
here nmiat he good building anda 

and materials 























verity 
‘can give birth, 
Franke acceptaties of modern 
‘Tho controlling mind must twat and weld into his 


trderly conception all that India haa to ive him of 
fubitety and Industey fn craftsmanship. Arad, lastly, 
hho must a0 fee. the imaginations of the paint 
foalptors, atu cruftamen of te Empire that they moy, 
interfuning their arta with his, together raise’ per. 
manent reoqed of the “history, learn 
romance! of Ladin 

Lord Curzon thinks that some form of the Classic 
style is well-nigh inevitable. ‘The form of this 
style, he nays, which has been most, widely 
ish in Tndin, and of which the 














lopted by the 
best extant examples are to be found at Calcutta 
and Madras, is that which was simultaneously 


slanted by English colonists in America and the 
. Tt may be described as a colonial adapta- 
tion of the Palladian style. 


‘Tho same style in lees pretentions forms (continues 
Lord Curzon) wes adopted by. the merchant 
and magnates of Calcatta, and procured for it the 
Sitnowhat ambitious tite of the City of Palaces, 
Thuis” ground of ita suitability to Rastern conditions 
Of feta that Tt admit of lage and Totty rooms, wath 
imple window spaco, and that th dvelling. apart 
Inte can be whlelded from the heat and glare of the 
fun by broad Serandaba aud colonnad 
"Tain far_fenrn contending that this 
ck ils never a0 
icity at Delhi.” Porkaps it may be feanible to adopt 
ra anne richer and mr igioative variant of the 
tlastical conception. If we follow the latter. style 
From ite reappearance in Europe at the Renaiaanice 
diown to: Sie sightoonth centary, wo shall see. that 
Svherover it spraug afresh it took on some features 
joculine to tha country of ite adoption. "Historie evn. 
Binion, the conditions of limate, the standarde of 
life, stamped upon it w-different character. But of all 
those forme, that which seems to be richest in ponible 
Soggestion for the Rast, becamse it was ‘largely 
Affected by, Oriental ideas, way the Revaigsaaco archi 
tectnze of Spain, sme of the mat exquisite features 
GL which are a vial legaoy fom the Seors. There 
are ‘ind town halls and public buildings eree: 
ted fn this style iu Spain, which the: traveller seldom 
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soes, bat whieh aro among the most beautiful stroc 
fares in Korupe, 

Possibly the selected’ architect of the new Delhi, if 

‘makes some such choice, may fiud in, tye countsy: 
itself, in the modele which he im, in the 
spirit! of the East, or io the talents af native «1 
‘men, something Which will give a similar Indian 
Haycur, a native cura, to the forma of the West. 


Mr, T. G. Jackson, who deprecates the selection 
of any dofinite architectural style, says: 

‘This is not the way in which to. get the best archi- 
tecture. "Our best artintic suguestions for design come 
from necessities of eotstruction xud considerations of 

y a wtiate divide, 
mg and draw inspiration 
from thom is the true path for tbe architect to fallow ; 
to be able to moet thein and satiafy them successfully 




















1h the proper end of all architectural. stay. We 
shoal stad works of ar, aut to copy ter, bat vo be 
{impregnated with theit princess and if our ttl 






ite, ork wal be wo entre 
true prir ea, not of this or that vicular style, 
fav Guat of farchlleckiro. alt, “which iv 6. very 
different matter, as to be ready for any novel oon 
‘tions that may present hemsel ven 
Such conditions ‘no doubt do. prewnt themselves at 
Delhi, and there could be no\ mare splentid. oppor 
tunity for © sensible development of architecture, 
‘The fest considerations should bo porely tilitarian + 
what sort of conatenetion is demanded by the climate, 
The social habits of-the inmates, and. the function tho 
Ug are to fl. "Tia feof the age, 
And try to bend and, wary nn old one to it the case, 
10 Begin. at the wrong od, and will only enaure 
Another of the tang disastrous orchitectural. faves 
of which India has been the field, The very diffi- 
culties that present themsrlyes in the way of using « 
pady-mate styl shoold bo regarded ax the most frnit: 
fal asus of inspiration for good design. As the eat: 
ditions ure novel; 40 to the same extent no donb will 
te the rerult ‘The ullitarian problem must be faced 
Intdly ‘and ‘come. before everyihing elie, Whether 
the forte tat Boat solve 1k conform to auy exiting 
Mylo ar sot Ts of quite tecondary consequonce. That 
id to n cortain extent rogard precedent ia, of 
‘ye cation forget the pant, but they 
fnust hot be fetiered by any conventional’ formula, 
Whather they will be beautiful or not will depend 
fis whether the architect is a trap arti or 
imerely an eogineer.. For the srtiat only differs from 
‘thor mon in thie that he door gracefully and beaut 
Tully the same things that the inartitic man would 
ado, usefully perhaps but onattractively. 
British School at Rome : Scholarship in Architecture. 
Candilates who are eligble to compete in the 
‘open qualifying examination for the Scholarship 
in Archit at the British School at Rome 
offered by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1861, ‘particulars of which were vee in 
the Jounxat RLB,A, of the S3ist August last, 
must apply in writing to the Hon, General Scere: 
tary, Batish School at Rome, 54 Vietoria Street, 
London, S.W., for particulars of the subject set 
for the examination, on ot before the 31st October. 
‘The subject will be forwarded by poston the Sth 
. November to intending candidates, who must. be 
‘careful to write distinetly in their applications their 
full names and addresses, 
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‘OBITUARY. 
‘The late William Frederick Unsworth. 

Mr. W. F. Unsworth, of Petersfield, died quite 
suddenly’ot his residence at Steep, near Petersfield, 
fon the 6th inst, at the age of sixty-one. He was 
parently in good health on the previous Friday, 
‘ellen I had the priviloge of talcing breakfast with 
him at the Arts Club, and seemed quite well on 
Saturday moming, but was seized with heart 

‘lure in the evening and passed away the same 


ight. 

“Avilliam Frederick Unsworth was articled in 
1869) to Messrs, Wilson & Wilcox, of Bath, and 
after n year's travel in Franco was for two. years 
jn the office of the late Georgo Edmund Street, 
‘aud for a yoar'with the late William Burges. Ho 
Marted, practice in London in the year 1875, and 
jeored bis first success in the competition for the 
Shakespeare M ‘Theatre and Library at 
Stratford-on-Avon, which ho was commissioned 
to carry out. ‘The design of this building shows 
a strong feling towards: Tren Gothic, and 
it may bo allowed that this feeling was in. great 
‘eostire due to the insluences which still dominated 


































fone who had worked in the office of William Burges. 
Bh Unaworth’s eyimpathio,judng from his ater 
‘work, were more in aogord with tho best traditions 


Of English Medisyvaiarn, and it was this spinit that 
fniluenced him in his later productions. 

Unawarth brought to the execution of his work 
‘an enthusiasm that occasionally was almost fover- 
ish in its intensity, and knowledge of style that 
fare siatston io all hi bigs, ‘whutber 
fomestic or ecclesiastical. His detail was espe- 
cially interesting and charming, He bad made» 
profound study of the best examples of the work of 
The past, and was particularly happy in the adapta- 
tion, of ‘old work to modern requirements, His 
dosigns for wrought-iron work, which were pecu- 
fiarly pleasing, take high rank in this elass of work, 
Ho was, too, among the earliest of the rapidly. in- 
‘ereasing number of architects who have given 
‘attention to garden panning His own garden at 
Steep, merely an ordinary cottage garden when he 
first took ‘up his residence, there, 
transformed in accordance with his ie 
country garden ought to be. He had the know. 
edge and the artistic ability to take advantage of 
what to most would have been considered ingur- 
Thountable dificolties, and produced a «mall but 
erect specimen of an old Koglah garde." 
formal garden "1 ean imagine him saying—"* yes, 
Dut don't forget that flowers are for the garden, and 
should be the first consideration.” 

Cineariway of delet otston and wet 
always longing for the sun, aud railing at our rain 
ful fogs. “Had he been more robust, i was in his 
‘nature to bave felt and seen beauty even in rain and , 
fogs. But he waa for the sun, and this feeling took’ 
him to Algeria in the winter of 1910, and again to 
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that country last winter, With his uaual enthus 
fun he devoted his time while there to the study of 
fariens making corfu drawings and selehe of 
fnany of the old gardens along the coast of North 
‘inc, the wouth of Spain, and Tangier, ‘Theo, 1 
‘am in’ position to say, will not be wasted en- 
eavour, 6s there is a probability of their eppearing 
yer shy bk om Le had the sdean- 
tage of reading a few el ‘and of seeing some 
Gt the sketehas, aud have formed the opinion that 
the book will be of the greatest interest and a 
Valuable addition to garden literature. 

"Among Unsworth's architeotural works I should 
like to mention, as well worth a visi, aamall brick 
fronted warehouse, built in 1883, which is quite 
Hidden away in Star Yard, at tho back of Chancery 
ane, Other notable works are his restoration of 
St. Mary's Church, Horsell, Surrey ; Christ Chureh, 
Woking, and subsequent enlargement ; church at 
Woodhim, Surrey ; chapel of the, King’s Schoo}, 
Warwick; Rosmll’ School Chapel ; Sion House, 
Strabane; houses at Harrogate und Burnham ; 
indditiona’ to Seladon Park, Sundorstend, oto: Ho 
was formerly in partnership with Mr, Dodgabun, 
in Old Queen Street, Wostminster 5 then 
‘lone in, Old Palace Yard,  Westininstor, and 
Tatterly, in conjunction with hin som and Me. Inigo 
‘Trigwn at Poteratild, He was elected an Associ 
of the Tnatituto in 1882, and proceeded to the 


Fellowship in 1891. 
1. B, Couuourr [F.) 


Francis Edward Masey, of Salisbury, Rhodesia 
hoon death ocourred ia that city'on the Sr 
Reptember from pnetmonia, at the age of fifty-one, 
‘was elected Fellow of the Institute in 1901. Hin 
connection with the Institute dates back to 1887, 
when he won the Soane Medallion and £50 with 
1s design for City Police Courts and Police Station. 
In the following year ho was awarded « Medal in 
the ‘Tite Prize tear ‘and in 1889 and 1891 
‘Medals in the Owen Jones Studentahiy VS RIenS 
‘Mr. Masey was the third son of the late iilip K. 
Masay, architect, of London, He served lis pupil- 
‘age in the office of his father, and in 1878 ‘entered 
the office of the late Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., with: 
‘whom he remained till 1896, He became a student 
‘of the Royal Academy in 1887, and ee 1889 

in Ttaly and. 

















and 1890 spent some time travelling 
France. In 1896 he joined Mr, Herbert. Baker [F.) 
in partnership in Cape Town, and was jointly re- 
‘sponsible with him for some of the most important 
Duildings in South Africa. ‘These include, in Cay 
‘Town, the Cathedral, the Rhodes Memorial, the 
ry Club, buildings for the De Beers Compan 
Chiurches of St. Baroabas, St, Michael, 8, Philip 
{cor Works in other parts of the eountry included 
the Mafeking charch, the Shangani Memorial to 
Major Wilson, the Kimberley’ Biage Messe 
Duildings of the Diocesan and South African 
Colleges, and Dale College, King Williamstown. 


















example of his work thre. 
thusiastic ntiquary, contributor 
Journal foundel of the South Atioun 


He 
largely instrumental in. the formation of the Cape 
Tnattite of Architect, and. was Rint Presdere 

Hs, Masey enjoyed the afectonata regard of 
lange cirole of friends here aud in South Africa 
His talonta as an artist were widely recognised, and 
his antimoly death in the zenith of his powers is 
* deeply mourned. The local newspapers report that 
1 large gathering, fully representative of the com- 
tmumity, aavembled in the. Pro-Cathedral othe 
canon of the (ape. The offcating clergy 











were the of Mashonaland, the of 
Salisbury, and the Rev. B, J, Parker, the final 
office wt the interment 








OORRESPONDENCE. 
Architects from George 1V. to George V. 
September 1012 
To the Raitor, Jovexat RBA. — 

Stt,—Mr. Maurice B, Adama’ Paper, under the 
‘above title, read before the Glasgow Institute finds 
worthy place in the JoumxaL. It is good that 
thone who have made their mark in the Seeteat 
should not be forgotten, particularly when men 
like Mr. Adams can speak of many of them from 

acquaintance, The Paper is, T venture 

toy, well an ntriiningly wate, aud Pew 

woroughly enjoyed its perasal. thoughts, 

Inreminiscence,arogs in oy mind dary ae 

ing, and I should like to be permitted to put them 
down as a sort of Addendum to the Paper. 








the same page 
he mentions * Marylebone Church " as if the two 
churches were tho same. St. Marylebone Church, 
eee York Gate, vi ares 
i Yr Gl sf y Thoms a 

ig sd YS Waser 

‘Sir 8 early taste for redundant 
ornament" reasserted itself” (Mr. Adee says) 
“in his Gothic work.” ‘During the war between 
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the respective sons of the two great architects of 
the Houses of Parliament 'reisember I was told 
to go and look at Barry's Gothic church off the 
Farringdon Road and ‘ask aye i 
whether the man who built that, could possibly 
have designed the Gothic work of the Houses of 
Parliament. I did look at the church, and I formed 
to onion which aba tern in that jeweled 
casket the key of which is in my possession only. 
Coe a Mr. Adams omits to mention 
(except ina line on p. 644), in speaking of Sit James 
sthorne’s work (p. 602), that remarkably fine 
building of Pennethorne’s ‘the University of 
London in i mm Gardens, with its fine 
eae ips; and he also omits reference to 
the lig ecard Office in Fetter Lane (except in 
the Appendix, p.647). I remember a little eplode 
which occurred re the building in Burlington 
Gardens. Pennethorne’s first design was Venetian 
Gothic—but the Government would not hate it, 
and it was changed to the present more Classic work, 
The Gothic buling had got up. some distance 
above the ground before the wark was stopped, 
and when the foundstions for the new design were 
being excavated a considerable quantity. of the 
masonry for the Gothic structure ‘was discovered 
buried Gaye away. masons had made 
mistakes in the work, but little thought that their 
blunders would be brought to light in their own 
bun 





Mr, Adams montions(on p. 602) various cementa 
in use at the dates set forth, but be omits Medina 
cement,” which was, I think, ia vogue about thowe 
times, and which I have myself used. 

The mention of P. Hardwick (p. 604) reminds 
ts Of another litle epaado—it ‘may, Newever, 

ly be a story. Hartwick propared x design for 
the it Drummonda’ Baska i a 
‘and it is said that Drummonds told Hardwick thet 


they expected and careful attention 
to the work, ach ‘sil that He, would sive 
it work no more, and no of his personal 
iste hy naceol Pe 
It Ty build 
wer abet Hardwick, and when the work 
waz completed the outery was such that the upper 
part was altered as we now sce it. 
The mention of Scott {04 Grinithorpe recalls to 
the Uy it trovorsic 
Ore Bt Albanemow | Sooty eee gare 
by Grimthorpe, how Grimthorpe and. his able 
clerk of works wil be handed down to a remote 
Posterty by the splendid building work of Long. 
mire & Burge; how Canon Venables * went for” 
Grimthorpe in The Times, and how the futere 
noble Lord pounded. Venables by his ruthlely 


un] lish rejoinders ; how Grimth: deceived 
‘@ certain ri ty, how that Societ 
sci etn thw Rat Sly 


Coin” tracery in the new north it; how 
Grimthorpe “chucked” the BABA because 
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led thn “arched cill” of his great 
‘western window ;* and how he ever after referred 
to tho said R.LB.A. as ‘Tho Trade Union Society 
Of No, Conduit Street.” 

Mr. Adams, in referring to the Architectural 
Museum (p. 606), rominds me of a lecture by Win, 
Burges atlCufton Street, In speaking ofa certain 
piece of tile paving he rornarked: *'T don’t know 



















Iwhio mado the donign, and T don't care, but it ix 
2 d—d bad one.” Another amusing thought 
frites om Mr. Adan’ referenco to the Boolety of 





Architects (p. 606), Many : 
Smith waa its President, T accompanied the Society 
fo thelr vai to Balgutn, when King Leopold had 
Contented to receive the Society at his Puluce at 
Ostend. ‘The stearner was late, and wo had to put 

ves into“ plated harness” (otherwise 
voning, dress) inthe afternoon. ‘The day was 
wet and muddy; the accommodation provided 
for the forty or s0 members, and the wives of some 
‘of them, at certain houses on the quay was limited, 
fnd—and—bot T must leave Mr. G. A. Middleton 
to complete the story, as he was our “ introducer ” 
to, His Majesty. 

‘The montion of the nameof J. Pearson (p, 607) 
reminds me of his beautiful work ut the Houses of 
Parliament towards Parliament Square at the side 
of Westminster Hall, and of that Gothie gem om the 
Victoria Embankment near the Temple for the 
offices of Mr. Astor. Pearson's trouble at, Peter- 
borough Cathodral should huve quicted the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments for 
about a century, As to the work of Raphael 
Brandon, what a pity it ia that his Irvingite Church 
in Gordou Square is still without the tower and 
pire which he designed for it! 

L remember s0 well the delightful little eonver- 
sation T had! with James Brooks (p. 607), The 
Liverpool Cathedral competition, in whieh Brooks 
took part, and his chagrin ut the whole business, 
Jom up before me in unpleasant recollections, as 
dlges the mote recent Liverpool Cathedral eonipe- 
tition in which I was weak enough to take part. 

The reference to William Burges’ house (p. 613) 
reminds me of the visit 1 paid to it and of the 
Henutiful medioval illuminations and artistic work 
therein duped ; and 1 agree with Mf, Adams 
that Lord Leighton’s house is not 90 interesting 
‘as that of Wm, Burges. Caball always remember 
‘my visit to Lord Leighton's house because when 
Tontered the Court ” I was ntruck by the beauty 
of a picture opposite me, and, in approachiny 
poararsT went oplash into the gold-Guh ped, whic 
Thad not noticed was between me 
{ was the more annoyed at thia as w'eertain gentle- 
tun with whom T Was at the time at war (in the 
Building Neves) was looking on at my discomfort. 

Tn speaking of Burges’ design for the Law 
Courts (p. 643) Mr Ada to mention that 
‘most beautiful detail of a portion of the Strand 
front (French Gothio)—the detail drawing of which 
was, I think, made by Mr. Phoné Spiers, 


ara ago, when Seth. 




































id the picture. 
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E,W, Godwin (p. 643) I romomber by his cone 
templation of the decorations of  celling at 0 
in house at Chelsea, viewed, lying on his bgek, 
fiend, male and faa, tk Bo 
in onder to fudge the lic foes Hak whioh 
he said was the right position 

‘The referenos to George Edmund Street's works 
‘on p. 643, amongat them his chutoh of 88. Philip 
‘and James, Oxford, reminds mie of the inolination 
‘Othe south wall of the ehanee! of that ohuroh eunt- 
‘wards, to reprosent, symbolically, the inclination 
of our Saviour's head ou the Cross, Fremoniber, 
too, the finely extved caps of the nayo columns of 
that church, which { had the pleasure of aketehing. 

Tn mentioning the names of some of the mont 
able architects of their day (p. 643) Mr. Adame 
tefersto Win. White,and well L remember that when 
he and another departed architect, Mr. Dawson, 
got on their respective loys at the institute thera 
‘was little chance for anyone else dusing the wv 
ing, 8.8, Toulon always connects himself in my 
mind with“ Luton” bricks, and his fine chusch of 
St. Stephen's at Hampstead shows the valuo of 
theiruse. John P, Seddon’ kindly presence I also. 
reel, and Lowe itn thane for supporting my 
idea of « podium ” at St. Martin's Chnreh. 

‘A glance at the long list of names in Mr. Adama” 
« Appendix" to his shows the very. great 

iis he has taken to complete his little history, 
And he and T ae, fortunately or unfortunately 
‘as the case may be, old enough to haye seen and. 
heard. ‘any. of the men, great in their respeo- 
tive ways, mentioned, ‘The Pennethornes, James 
and John, the latter the discoverer of the Greek 
firchitect’s sespect for optical illusion, as shown in 
the Parthenon; Janes Fergusson, ‘K. B. Lamb, 
the designer of that most original’ and beautiful 
church of St, Martin, Gospel ‘Owen ones; 
Edmund Sharpe; 8.'8. Toulon; Kwan Christian, 
and bis amusing references to. cortain parts of 
St, Mark’s at Venice; Lord Grimthorpe ; George 
Godwing F. 0, Penrose; John Ruskin; Beresford 
Hope; Wyatt Papworth; Profewor Kenyan hi 
real good oratory. at ‘the Institutes’ Geor 
Aitchiion, {ull of artistic nttributes, aad a 
trict Surveyor” at the same time ; Arthur Cates; 
Sir Arthur Blomfold ; F, P. Cockerell, and many 
‘others, stand before ie recalled to memory by 
Mr, Adama’ Paper. 

‘Of the Past Dre its whose portraits adorn 
‘our walls, not to mention those stil, happily, sir= 
viving within our ranks, Tean eat to aaind with 
Pleasure Sir Giert: Heath, Chalon Hay, John 

Vhicheord, George Street, Sir Horace’ Jones, 
Erwan Christian, Etward: Anson, Alfred. Water: 
house, Francis Penrose, and George Aitehison. 

Tinust now bring this little" Addendum.” to 
close or K shall be “exowded out.” of the Joumyat, 
‘and I conclude hy the fervent hope that there will 
be another Maurice B.Adams to write an equally 
good Paper on the Architects from George 
Wat, Woopwann [F,]. 
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Please help us to keep the book 


clean and moving. 
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